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TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA 

A  new  provisional  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
was  signed  December  20,  1926,  to  become  effective  January  1,  1927. 

Mr.  James  A.  Russell,  Commissioner  of  Tariff,  Department  of  Finance, 
who  has  been  in  Czecho-Slovakia  in  connection  with  the  matter,  cables  that 
Canadian  goods  enumerated  in  a  schedule  of  71  main  tariff  items  are  to  be 
given  most-favoured-nation  treatment  by  Czechoslovakia.  These  goods  include 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  malt,  peas,  flour,  and  all  other  cereals, 
fresh  and  dried  apples,  clover  and  grass  seed,  cattle,  horses,  all  fish,  honey, 
butter,  lard,  meat,  cheese,  canned  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables,  condensed  milk, 
hosiery,  wrapping  paper,  rubber  footwear,  rubber  tires,  agricultural  tools,  lead, 
zinc,  engines  and  motors,  all  agricultural  machinery,  adding  machines,  auto- 
mobiles and  other  less  important  items. 

Canada  is  protected  on  all  free  goods  in  the  event  of  Czecho-Slovakia  sub- 
sequently imposing  a  tariff  on  them.  Czecho-Slovakia  also  gives  Canada  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  regarding  imports  affected  by  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion. This  is  of  importance  especially  for  automobiles,  since  Canada  has  no 
quota  at  present  but  is  given  assurance  of  equal  treatment  in  this  respect  as 
compared  with  other  countries. 

This  article  is  based  on  cabled  advices  only,  which  do  not  give  actual  rates 
of  duty,  general  and  conventional,  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  but  it  is 
known  that  there  are  many  conventional  or  reduced  rates  of  duty  in  force  in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Article  II  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Law  of  June  22,  1926,  sets  forth  reduced 
rates  of  duty  on  many  of  the  aforementioned  articles,  which  are  subject  to 
extension  to  countries  with  which  Czecho-Slovakia  has  a  commercial  agree- 
ment. Some  of  the  commodities  in  this  list,  with  the  general  tariff  rate  and 
reduced  rate  respectively,  are  quoted  herewith:  wheat,  60  crowns  per  100  kilogs, 
30  crowns  per  100  kilogs;  wheat  flour,  120  crowns  and  70  crowns;  barley,  44 
crowns  and  34  crowns;  oats,  48  crowns  and  36  crowns;  apples  in  sacks,  20 
crowns  and  12  crowns;  grass  seed,  300  crowns  and  180  crowns;  cows  (each), 
300  crowns  and  210  crowns;  horses  over  two  years  old  (each),  1,500  crowns  and 
1,200  crowns;  butter,  350  crowns  and  210  crowns;  fresh  meat,  240  crowns  and 
165  crowns;  meat,  salted,  dried,  etc.,  360  crowns  and  180  crowns;  condensed 
milk,  720  crowns  and  360  crowns.  The  crown  equals  about  3  cents  in  Canadian 
money,  and  100  kilogs.  is  the  equivalent  of  220  pounds. 

Conventional  rates  of  duty  exist  independent  of  the  foregoing  law  and 
arise  out  of  treaties  which  Czecho-Slovakia  has  entered  into  with  other  states. 

The  concession  to  be  granted  by  Canada  in  return  is  the  benefit  of  the 
intermediate  tariff  to  produce  of  Czecho-Slovakia  when  imported  under  certain 
conditions  as  prescribed. 

On  certain  Canadian  products  entering  Czecho-Slovakia,  Canada  had  been 
accorded  reduced  rates  provided  for  in  the  Law  of  June  22, 1926,  above  referred 
to,  but  these  concessions  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1926.  They  did  not  at 
any  time  include  the  tariff  reductions  on  all  the  goods  in  the  new  arrangement. 
Czecho-Slovakian  goods  entering  Canada  have  been  subject  to  the  general  tariff. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  15,  1926. — The  termination  of  the  coal  lockout,  one  of 
the  most  long-drawn-out,  costly,  and  disastrous  industrial  disputes  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  naturally  caused  a  general  feeling  of  relief. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  as  the  end  has  come  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  trade 
generally  slackens,  it  is  certain  that  comparatively  few  of  the  industries  will 
make  any  attempt  to  resume  operations  upon  an  active  scale  until  the  season 
of  stocktaking,  and  more  especially  of  the  traditional  holidays,  is  over. 

At  the  moment,  except  for  the  seasonal  briskness  resulting  from  Christmas 
shopping,  trade  remains  quiet  and  depressed.  Indeed,  to  quote  the  report  made 
by  the  representative  of  an  important  firm  who  has  recently  toured  the  United 
Kingdom,  "  business  is  so  bad  that  even  the  people  who  do  not  pay  are  placing 
orders." 

As  several  instances  have  recently  come  to  our  notice  where  Canadian 
exporters  are  complaining  at  the  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  their  business  with 
this  country,  and  are,  moreover,  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  lack  of 
enterprise  of  their  United  Kingdom  agents,  it  seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
again  explain  that  the  position  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  coal  lockout,  which 
has  drastically  decreased  the  spending  power  of  every  class  of  the  community, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  luxuries. 

As  regards  the  future,  it  seems  well  to  defer  any  opinion  pending  the  pro- 
gress of  events  within  the  next  few  months,  if  only  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  public  confidence  can  be  fully  restored. 

As  the  coal  dispute  was  only  settled  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  returns 
of  overseas  trade  for  the  month  of  November,  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
are  obviously  affected  by  those  conditions.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
the  figures,  both  import  and  export,  show  practically  no  variation  from  those 
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of  October.  If  anything,  they  are  a  little  more  favourable,  because  in  compari- 
son with  a  year  ago  total  exports  exhibit  a  decline  of  only  £10,500,000  as  against 
the  reduction  of  £17,000,000  of  October. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,,  the  merely  statistical  aspect  of  the  foreign  trade  figures 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  juxtaposition  of  coal  as  an  imported,  instead  of  an 
exported,  commodity.  It  is  consequently  certain  that  with  the  impending  cessa- 
tion of  the  coal  import  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  delivery  of  contracts 
which  still  have  to  be  completed,  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  returns  will  be 
visible  before  very  long,  unless  the  trade  of  the  country  is  upset  by  some  fresh 
calamity. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  December  15,  1926. — As  anticipated,  the  collapse  of  the  coal  strike 
has  resulted  in  an  immediate  quickening  of  business  in  all  directions. 

In  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  yards  there  has  been  a  burst  of  activity,  and  they 
and  the  marine  engineering  establishments  have  secured  a  substantial  volume  of 
new  business — not  enough  to  gather  up  the  slack  of  shipyard  and  engineering 
unemployment,  but  encouraging  for  the  future  as  long  as  the  movement  does  not 
speed  up  into  a  boom.  The  rise  in  the  ocean  freight  market  during  recent 
months  was  due  to  the  demand  for  tonnage  for  carrying  coal  to  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  a  certain  danger  that  speculative  shipowners,  gambling  in  the  rise  being 
permanent,  may  place  orders  for  new  ships  not  warranted  by  the  demand  for 
cargo  space.  The  creation  of  such  an  artificial  boom  in  shipbuilding  followed 
by  the  inevitable  reaction  would  perhaps  be  worse  for  trade  and  employment  in 
the  long  run  than  no  improvement  at  all.  Apart  from  that,  what  is  feared  in 
some  quarters  is  that  a  slack  period  in  any  case  will  set  in  after  the  contracts 
which  were  delayed  by  the  strike  are  worked  off. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  have  placed  an  order  for  two 
motor-propelled  oil-tankers  of  over  15,000  tons  each  with  a  firm  at  Linthouse 
(Glasgow).  A  Glasgow  firm  have  placed  an  order  for  two  oil-tankers  of  8,000 
tons  each  with  a  shipbuilding  firm  in  the  lower  reaches.  Two  more  of  the  same 
class  of  vessel  motor-driven  of  10,000  tons  each  are  to  be  built  at  Greenock  for 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The  Admiralty  have  placed  an  order  with 
William  Beardmore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  two  of  the  six  submarines  included  in  the 
current  year's  naval  estimates.  This  makes  eleven  naval  vessels,  mostly  small, 
now  being  built  on  the  Clyde.  Many  other  contracts  for  new  ships  are  reported, 
both  on  the  Clyde  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  Belfast  yards  are  becoming  really  busy.  The  returns  of  the  tonnage 
launched  during  1926  are  not  complete,  but  the  figure  so  far  is  92,300  compared 
with  57,900  last  year.  The  transfer  of  the  White  Star  fleet  from  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  marks  an  important 
move  for  the  prosperity  of  Belfast.  All  the  White  Star  Liners  in  the  past  were 
built  at  Belfast,  and  the  return  of  this  fleet  to  British  control,  which  comprises 
a  directorate  closely  associated  with  one  of  the  two  large  Belfast  shipbuilding 
companies,  presages  a  probable  expansion  of  the  fleet,  the  contracts  for  which  will 
in  all  likelihood  go  to  Belfast. 

There  is  a  boom  in  the  tweed  trade  at  Hawick  and  other  border  towns  such 
as  has  not  been  experienced  for  a  number  of  years,  due  mainly  to  orders  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  that  of  the  busiest  periods 
prior  to  the  war.  There  is,  however,  a  scarcity  of  skilled  workers.  The  majority 
of  the  mills  have  orders  in  hand  to  keep  them  going  at  full  capacity  for  many 
months  to  come.  Hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturers,  who  during  the  past 
few  years  have  almost  uniformly  been  busy,  are  also  exceedingly  active. 
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IMPERIAL  FRUIT  SHOW,  1926 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
has  prepared  a  report  on  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  1926,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished as  Apple  Supplement  No.  56  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.  Copies  of  this  report  may  be  had  free  of 
charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  sixth  Imperial  Fruit  Show  was  held  at  Holland  Park  Rink  from  October 
29  to  November  6,  and  maintained  the  very  high  standard  of  attractive  trade 
stands  and  high-class  competitive  fruit  exhibits  which  characterized  that  of 
1925. 

The  building  proved  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  any  other  in  which 
the  show  has  been  held  and  the  Canadian  Government  exhibit  undoubtedly 
attracted  very  special  attention. 

A  very  attractive  innovation  was  the  part  taken  in  the  show  by  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board.  This  organization  secured  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
and  erected  a  very  artistic  and  decorative  pavilion  inside  the  hall,  which  was 
divided  into  spaces  allotted  to  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast , 
Jamaica,  and  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Canadian  stand  occupied  a  very  important  section  of  this  pavilion, 
and  was  comprised  of  successive  tiers  of  shelving  on  which  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  principal  commercial  varieties  of  apples  were  tastefully  disposed, 
while  the  lowest  shelves  displayed  a  row  of  boxes  containing  the  principal  varie- 
ties grown  in  each  province  attractively  packed  as  for  ordinary  commercial 
purposes.  This  portion  of  the  exhibit  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  showing 
apples  packed  in  the  new  20-pound  box,  introduced  in  Canada  by  the  Fruit 
Branch  some  time  ago,  and  recommended  for  commercial  purposes  by  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

The  new  package  had  a  remarkably  good  reception  from  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  the  general  public.  There  appeared  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  container  for  which  a  need  had  long  been  felt.  Innumerable 
inquiries  were  received  during  the  progress  of  the  show  as  to  where  it  could  be 
procured  in  commercial  quantities  and  Covent  Garden  dealers  have  since  been 
inundated  with  requests  for  information  along  the  same  line.  It  is  understood 
that  British  Columbia  shipments  of  the  new  package  are  on  the  way  to  test  out 
the  demand  on  a  commercial  scale. 

As  a  result  partly  of  the  poor  crop  conditions  in  England,  and  also  of  dis- 
couragement on  the  part  of  English  entrants,  due  to  the  sweeping  Canadian 
victory  last  year,  there  were  very  few  English  entries  in  the  British  Empire 
Section. 

The  judging  this  year  in  the  British  Empire  Section  was  carried  out  on  a 
new  principle.  In  previous  years  there  have  been  in  effect  two  advocates  and 
one  judge — that  is,  one  judge  nominated  by  Canada  has  in  practice  become  an 
advocate  for  Canada,  another  nominated  by  England  has  similarly  represented 
English  interests,  and  the  third  nominee  has  had  to  make  all  final  decisions 
after  considering  the  arguments  put  up  on  behalf  of  Canadian  and  English 
exhibits.  This  year,  in  the  effort  to  secure  judging  rather  than  advocacy 
throughout,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  two  judges  only — one  nominated 
by  Canada  and  the  other  by  England.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  advocacy 
of  particular  interests  would  give  place  to  real  judging,  and  it  was  arranged 
that,  in  the  event  of  complete  failure  to  agree  on  the  award  for  any  particular 
factor  of  the  score-card,  a  third  judge  should  be  called  in,  not  to  make  his  deci- 
sion after  hearing  the  case  put  forward  on  behalf  of  English  and  Canadian 
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entries,  but  acting  by  himself  alone,  fix  the  award  in  accordance  with  his  best 
judgment.  Fortunately,  the  new  plan  worked  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  two 
judges,  Mr.  James  Turnbull  (England)  and  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, were  able  to  reach  unanimous  decisions  on  all  points  without  refer- 
ence to  the  arbitrator. 

The  experience  of  several  years  past  has  definitely  proved  that  it  is  possible 
to  deliver  apples  in  excellent  condition  without  paper  wrapping  on  the  top  layer, 
and  that  the  unwrapped  top  layer  is  essential  if  a  proper  display  is  to  be  made 
of  the  fruit  afterwards.  The  tumbled  appearance  of  the  entries  disqualified 
for  coming  forward  wrapped,  in  contrast  with  the  tight  packs  of  competing  fruit, 
offered  very  convincing  evidence  on  this  point.  It  does,  however,  seem  reason- 
able that,  if  the  protection  of  the  paper  wrapping  is  removed  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  satisfactory  display,  in  compensation  the  exhibitor  should  be  allowed  to 
use  some  suitable  protective  padding.  The  corrugated  paper  pad,  "though 
in  general  it  brought  the  apples  through  in  excellent  condition,  is  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  bruising  in  the  softer  varieties. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  this  year  in  the  selection  of  best  com- 
mercial sizes.  A  fault  that  still  continues  in  some  cases  is  to  put  up  boxes  of 
different  sizes  in  the  same  entry.  All  fruit  entered  for  a  given  class  should  be 
of  the  same  size. 

As  in  the  past,  the  extra  box  of  apples  called  for  with  each  entry,  not  to  be 
staged,  but  to  be  available  for  turned-out  inspection  by  the  judges,  was  utilized 
for  sale  at  a  retail  stand  run  in  connection  with  the  show.  This  proved  a  very 
popular  feature,  visitors  being  delighted  with  the  opportunity  offered  them  to 
obtain  show  fruit  for  purchase  by  the  pound. 

Fruit  window  displays  by  London  retailers,  which  formed  a  most  valuable 
propaganda  feature  in  1925,  were  organized  on  a  much  greater  scale  this  year. 
The  Empire  Marketing  Board  took  hold  of  the  scheme,  and  offered  over  £500 
in  prizes  for  the  best  displays  put  on  during  the  three  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show. 

The  regulations  laid  down  that  the  whole  show  was  to  be  a  commercial 
effort  to  excel,  artistic  merit  being  commendable  but  secondary  to  commercial 
effect.  The  aim  was  to  be  increased  sales  of  Empire  fruit,  and  the  material  used 
must  be  fresh  fruits  grown  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire,  together  with  a  small 
selection,  if  desired,  of  dried,  canned,  and  bottled  fruit  of  British  origin. 

The  competition  was  remarkably  successful  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
general  tendency  towards  giving  practical  effect  to  Empire  sentiment,  which  is 
a  growing  force  in  Great  Britain,  led  all  the  large  London  stores,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  smaller  retail  establishments,  to  make  special  efforts  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  movement,  and  the  result  was  the  holding  of  a  series  of 
most  attractive  miniature  fruit  shows  widely  spread  over  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
and  reaching  the  large  total  of  131. 

At  the  usual  sale  of  prize  fruit  at  auction  the  prices  offered  in  general  were 
much  closer  to  ordinary  commercial  values  than  was  the  case  at  the  shows  held 
at  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  fancy  values  were  received  only  for  Cox's 
Orange.  On  account  of  the  practical  failure  of  the  British  crop  of  this  variety, 
the  few  entries  of  Cox's  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  first  prize  winner  in 
the  Kent  section  was  sold  at  the  remarkable  price  of  £7  15s.  per  box,  while  the 
second  prize  winner  was  sold  at  95s.  a  box.  The  two  entries  in  the  oversea 
section  also  made  fancy  prices,  the  British  Columbia  gold  medal  winner  selling, 
at  £5  15s.  and  the  entry  from  Nova  Scotia  bringing  60s. 
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ONTARIO  PLUMS  ON  THE  BRITISH  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  December  9,  1926. — The  shortage  of  English  plums  created  a 
special  demand  early  in  the  season  for  plums  of  which  advantage  was  taken  by 
Ontario  shippers  to  send  forward  larger  consignments  than  have  yet  reached  this 
market.   These  consisted  of  Damsons,  Greengages,  Monarch  and  Grand  Dukes. 

The  first  shipment  was  one  of  Damsons,  to  Glasgow,  ex  ss.  Montnairn,  sold 
about  October  8.  These  landed  apparently  in  good  condition,  and  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  trade,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  subsequently  showed 
deterioration.  The  prices  returned  were  7s.  to  8s.  6d.  Another  shipment  of  the 
same  variety,  about  the  same  time,  to  Liverpool  were  in  better  condition,  and 
sold  at  a  substantially  better  price,  10s.  6d.  It  was  claimed  by  the  trade,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  identical  with  the  English  variety,  which  is  held  to  be 
superior.  The  Liverpool  handlers  considered  that  their  consignment  did  remark- 
ably well,  but  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  market  for" 
them,  except  in  an  English  short  crop  year. 

A  shipment  to  London  ex  ss.  Ausonia,  consisted  of  Damsons  and  Greengages. 
These  sold  for  6s.  to  8s.  and  8s.  to  10s.  respectively. 

A  shipment  of  Grand  Duke,  Monarchs  and  Gages,  ex  ss.  Regina,  sold  in 
Liverpool  on  October  12,  at  9s.  to  10s.  for  the  first,  and  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  for  the 
Gages,  which  were  in  somewhat  soft  condition. 

A  shipment  to  Liverpool  ex  ss.  Megantic  sold  on  October  20,  at  prices  as 
follows:  Grand  Dukes,  flats  9s.;  tin  tops  9s.  6d.;  Gages  7s.  3d.  A  portion  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  re-shipped  to  London,  sold  at  10s.  6d.  to  12s. 

A  further  shipment  to  Glasgow,  ex  ss.  Athenia,  sold  on  October  13,  con- 
sisted of  Grand  Dukes,  Damsons,  Gages  and  Yellow  Egg  Plums.  They  landed  in 
good  condition,  but  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory  as  compared  with  Liverpool, 
being  as  follows:  Grand  Duke,  6s.  to  7s.;  Gages,  6s.;  Damsons,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.; 
Yellow  Egg,  6s.     A  subsequent  shipment  to  Liverpool  was  sold  at  lis. 

PRESERVATIVES  IN  FOOD:  NEW  BRITISH  REGULATIONS  IN 

FORCE 

Something  like  chaos  has  fallen  on  the  preserved  food  trade  in  consequence 
of  the  operation,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1927,  of  the  regulations  which  prohibit 
the  use  of  certain  chemical  preservatives  and  colouring  matters  in  food,  says  the 
Manc'nester  Guardian  Commercial  Under  the  regulations  practices  which  have 
long  been  carried  on  will  have  to  be  discontinued,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
sale  of  a  number  of  proprietary  foods  which  has  hitherto  taken  place  without 
question  must  cease. 

Some  goods,  it  is  stated,  will  have  to  be  sold  quickly  or  not  at  all,  as  there 
is  said  to  be  no  adequate  alternative  means  of  keeping  them  in  a  sweet,  fresh 
condition  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  Dried  fruits  are  to  be  examined  by 
the  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  but  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  declared  that 
the  passage  of  the  goods  through  the  Customs  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
that  they  comply  with  the  regulations. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  are  being  inundated  with  requests  from 
retailers  to  give  warranties,  similar  to  those  provided  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts,  that  their  goods  will  comply  with  the  new  regulations.  This 
warranty  can  be  given  quite  easily  for  some  commodities,  but  for  others,  where 
preservatives  are  used  in  the  raw  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  for  the  manu- 
factured article.   It  is  here  that  the  trouble  mainly  lies. 

[Full  reports  on  the  "  British  Regulations  regarding  the  Use  of  Preserva- 
tives in  Foods  "  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1084 
(March  21,  1925)  and  No.  1127  (September  5,  1925),  which  also  contain  an 
abstract  of  the  principal  clauses  in  the  new  regulations.  Copies  of  these  issues 
of  the  Journal  may  still  be  obtained  on  application.] 
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EGYPTIAN  MARKET  FOR  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY 

Mr.  E.  H.  Muloch,  Commercial  Secretary,  The  Residency,  Cairo,  under  date 
December  9,  1926,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  on  'behalf  of  a 
Canadian  firm  regarding  the  market  for  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  in  Egypt, 
writes  as  follows: — 

The  market  for  underwear  is  divided  into  two  distinct  sections,  namely  the 
superior  qualities  and  the  cheap  bazaar  lines,  but  as  I  presume  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  would  only  supply  superior  grades  of  woollen  goods  I  will  only 
refer  to  the  .first  category  mentioned  above. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  market  for  woollen  underwear  and  hosiery  in 
Egypt  has,  during  the  winter  months,  to  meet  severe  competition  from  cotton 
cellular  and  interwoven  goods  as  well  as  pure  silk  and  artificial  silk  articles,  whose 
proper  season  in  most  countries  comes  in  the  summer  months.  In  Egypt  there  is 
no  market  for  any  woollen  goods  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

Retail  prices  of  American  cellular  cotton  under-clothing  of  superior  quality 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PT.  40  (8s.  3d.)  per  garment,  the  products  of  Knob- 
loch,  Chemnitz,  and  Jaegers  being  in  competition  with  the  foregoing. 

In  spite  of  this  competition,,  however,  there  is  a  certain  market  for  woollen 
undergarments  mostly  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Central 
Europe.  The  largest  part  of  the  French  trade  is  perhaps  in  ladies'  and  children's 
jerseys  and  baby  clothes.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  men's  cardigans  and 
knitted  waistcoats. 

Woollen  goods  are  sold  in  Egypt  according  to  size  and  weight,  and  in  some 
cases  also  according  to  the  locality  of  the  sale  and  the  gullibility  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Wholesale  prices  landed  at  store  for  vests  and  pants  range  from  PT.  13 
(2s.  8d.)  per  garment. 

Owing  to  the  wide  sale  during  the  winter  months  of  muslin  and  other  cotton, 
mercerized  cotton  and  silk  hosiery,  there  is  only  a  comparatively  restricted  market 
for  knitted  hose  for  men's  wear.  There  is  no  demand  at  all  for  ladies'  wear,  as 
artificial  silk,  ordinary  silk,  and  German  muslin  and  cotton  articles  are  pre- 
ferred. The  most  popular  lines  of  men's  wear  are  cashmere  half-hose  and 
American  interwoven  half-men's  wear  of  the  "  Holeproof  "  type.  Prices  of  cash- 
mere half-hose  landed  at  store  range  from  eighteen  shillings  and  elevenpence  to 
forty-six  and  fifty  shillings  per  dozen.  There  is  also  a  small  market  for  golf  hose 
for  men. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Egypt  of  woollen  hosiery  during  the  nine  months 
ending  September,  1926,  were  valued  at  £E. 72,037,  the  following  being  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supplv:  United  Kingdom,  £E.27,779;  Italy,  £E.12,870;  France, 
£E.12,085;  Germany,  £E.11,854;  Austria,  £OE.3,970. 

MARKET  FOR  HORSEBEEF  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  December  9,  1926. — Whilst  preliminary  notes  on  the  Dutch 
market  for  horsemeat  and  horse  casings  have  been  already  forwarded  by  this 
office  and  can  be  perused  in  Nos.  1171  and  1174  respectively  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  the  growing  consumption  of  this  article  in  Holland  merits 
more  attention  in  Canada  than  it  is  receiving.  The  United  States  opened  out 
in  this  trade  in  1920  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  it  has  been  on  the  increase  ever 
since.  This  office  is  now  in  touch  with  a  Dutch  importer  who  was  originally 
connected  with  an  abattoir  for  horses  in  Montana.  He  is  open  to  consider  a 
Canadian  proposition,  and  these  further  notes  are  given  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  trade  and  its  prospects. 
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There  are  three  importers  in  Rotterdam  and  one  in  The  Hague.  One  of 
the  importers  in  Rotterdam  is  prepared  to  go  to  Canada  to  demonstrate  the 
manner  in  which  these  horses  must  be  killed  for  this  particular  trade.  In  1920, 
when  the  trade  began,  he  handled  380  tierces.  In  1925  this  man's  business  rose 
to  2,000  tierces,  and  during  the  current  year  he  has  imported  3,200.  This  fact 
alone  shows  the  increase  in  consumption  of  this  product  in  the  Netherlands. 
There  are  not  the  same  number  of  buyers  of  horsebeef  in  Holland  as  in  Belgium, 
where  there  are  thirty.  But  the  conditions  of  dressing,  grading  and  pickling  for 
the  Dutch  market  are  distinct  from  those  in  Belgium,  and  consequently  the  trade 
for  Holland  must  be  handled  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  for  Belgium,  and 
through  Dutch  dealers. 

For  example,  in  Belgium  the  quarters  are  imported  with  the  intestines 
attached,  and  the  fore-quarters  with  a  half  head  attached.  This  is  not  so  in 
the  case  of  imports  into  Holland.  The  Dutch  market  demands  pickled  horse- 
meat  much  in  the  same  way  as  Norway  and  France,  and  in  only  that  way  is  it 
acceptable.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  import  meat  suitable  for  the  Belgian 
market;  nor  is  there  any  trade  in  Holland  for  horsemeat  for  sausage  manu- 
facturers such  as  there  is  in  Belgium.  In  Belgium  small  sausages  are  made. 
Here  the  sausages  are  of  larger  dimensions,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  shrinkage 
in  casings  it  is  impossible  to  keep  horsemeat  sausages  of  the  Dutch  size  for 
over  24  hours  without  shrinkage  taking  place. 

DUTCH  RE-EXPORT  TRADE 

The  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  Holland  not  only  offers  a  market 
for  its  own  increasing  consumption,  but  owing  to  the  inherent  commercial  quali- 
ties of  the  Dutch,  it  makes  a  very  useful  pied-a-terre  from  which  to  attack  the 
Norwegian  and  French  markets.  For  example,  last  year  American  apples  were 
sold  via  Rotterdam  in  the  difficult  Paris  market.  The  Dutchman  is  essentially 
the  commercial  traveller  of  Europe,  speaking  many  languages;  and  having  but 
few  manufactures  of  his  own,  he  peddles  the  goods  of  highly  industrial  countries 
as  well  as  those  of  other  agricultural  lands.  Large  quantities  of  Canadian  grain 
are  handled  through  Rotterdam  for  Germany  and  the  hinterland  beyond.  This 
is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trading  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is  at  Rotterdam  in 
the  River  Maas,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  commercial  element  are 
distinctly  salesmen  in  the  countries  proximate  to  them.  Therefore  the  horsemeat 
proposition  for  Holland  will  naturally — if  successful  here — be  of  interest  for  re- 
export to  Norway  and  possibly  France  at  a  later  date;  and  this  phase 
of  the  market  must  not  be  overlooked  in  trading  with  Holland.  For  example, 
it  has  been  observed  that  Dutch  importers  of  leather  were  buying  leather  manu- 
factured in  Strasbourg  and  re-directing  it  up  the  Rhine  to  buyers  in  Switzerland, 
whose  habitation  was  much  nearer  to  Strasbourg  than  Holland.  In  the  evapor- 
ated apple  trade  which  Canada  is  doing  with  Holland,  quantities  of  these  consign- 
ments are  re-sold  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  if  the  horsemeat  trade  can  be  once  established  in  Holland  from 
Canada,  re-export  business  also  may  be  developed. 

DRESSING  FOR  HOLLAND 

Import  in  quarters  is  not  wanted.  Intestines  are  not  used  for  the  local 
market.  Heads  can  be  cut  off  and  sent  along  with  the  forequarters.  All  quarters 
must  be  numbered.  For  example,  horse  A  should  have  its  quarters  numbered 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  so  that  the  veterinary  inspector  can,  put  the  horse  together  as 
quarters  A-l,  A-2,  A-3  and  A-4.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  making  the  cuts 
that  a  Dutch  butcher  supervise  operations  until  these  are  thoroughly  understood 
in  Canada;  for  only  certain  cuts  are  required. 
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PROCESS  OF  PICKLING 

After  slaughtering  and  dressing,  the  carcase  is  placed  in  cold  storage  for 
twenty- four  hours.  (It  is  not  desirable  that  horses  after  slaughtering  should  be 
kept  in  refrigerators  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  before  pickling,  as  this  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  jmeat  for  this  market;  in  fact,  buyers  are  not  to  be 
found  for  it.)  It  is  then  taken  out  of  cold  storage,  carefully  boned,  all  tendons 
being  removed  and  the  meat  well  trimmed  before  putting  it  into  brine.  It  is  then 
put  into  a.  33  per  cent  pickle  for  seven  to  eight  days  after  which  it  is  taken 
out  and  salted  with  dry  salt  and  saltpetre.  The  mixture  required  is  in  the 
ratio  of  100  pounds  common  salt  to  5  pounds  of  saltpetre.  Two  pounds  of  cane 
sugar  to  the  above  percentage  is  also  added  in  order  to  give  flavour  to  the  meat. 
When  the  meat  has  been  standing  for  a  further  eight  days,  it  is  ready  for 
export.  During  the  summer  months — which  is  after  all  the  best  season  for 
Canada  to  ship  to  this  market — a  stronger  salt  must  be  used. 

PACKING 

The  various  cuts  are  then  packed  in  barrels  according  to  their  grade.  White 
oak  barrels,  well  coopered,  to  contain  about  400  to  450  pounds,  are  required  by 
Dutch  importers.  These  tierces  are  filled  as  far  as  possible.  A  gallon  of  pickle 
is  added  to  prevent  the  meat  from  discolouring.  On  each  barrel  the  gross,  net  and 
tare  weight  must  be  shown.  The  barrel  should  be  well  coopered,  as  leakages 
might  be  started  in  loading  or  unloading.  If  the  pickle  then  leaks  out,  the  meat 
discolours  and  is  useless.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  pack  according  to  grades. 
The  meat  of  three  or  four  Montana  horses  could  usually  be  packed  in  a  barrel;  so 
that  in  the  case  of  the  firm  interested,  who  expect  to  import  this  year  around 
4,000  tierces,  there  will  be  a  consumption  of  16,000  horses. 

GRADES 

Three  grades  for  pickled  horsebeef  are  in  use  and  these  must  be  most  care- 
fully selected. 

Grade  1  contains  large  pieces  of  the  hindquarters  with  the  shoulder  pieces. 

Grade  2  contains  the  back  pieces,  brisket,  fillet,  and  the  under  shoulder  pieces. 

Grade  8  contains  the  shank  pieces  of  the  forequarters  only,  with  the  necks  and  the 
pieces  of  the  shoulder  which  are  cut  off  from  the  shoulder  pieces  before  the  latter  are  graded 
as  No.  1. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  necks  are  included  in  Grade  3,  not 
Grade  2,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  the  largest  importer  in  Rotterdam, 
who  claims  to  have  been  in  the  business  the  longest. 

RECEPTION  OF  MEAT  IN  HOLLAND 

When  the  meat  arrives  here,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  barrels.  Water  is  run  on 
it  from  four  to  five  hours;  the  meat  is  then  dried  and  subsequently  smoked  for 
forty  to  forty-eight  hours. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Current  prices  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  are:  Grade  No.  1,  $0.07  per  pound;  Grade 
No.  2,  $0.03|  per  pound;  Grade  No.  3,  $0.01^  per  pound.  This  meat  is  sold 
by  importers  to  their  customers  according  to  the  Dutch  market  and  regulations 
on  a  credit  system.  This  means  that  the  importers  have  to  allow  their  customers 
a  credit  of  one  month  at  least  before  getting  their  money. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

It  has  already  been  stated  above  that  one  of  the  leading  importers  in 
Rotterdam  is  prepared  to  go  to  Canada  in  this  connection.  To  make  this  business 
as  successful  as  possible,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  local  slaughtermen  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  cut  the  meat  up,  removing  the  tendons,  etc.,  so  that  when  the 
product  arrives  in  Holland  it  will  be  such  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 
In  the  manner  of  cutting,  a  certain  shape  is  required  for  this,  market.  This 
firm  is  prepared  to  do  business  on  a.  fifty-fifty  basis,  the  same  as  it  used  to  do  with 
the  United  States.  They  will  pay  for  the  meat,  etc.,  against  documents  at  a 
certain  price.  They  desire  the  partner  in  Canada  to  finance  his  own  business  of 
slaughtering  the  meat;  while  they  finance  the  business  in  Europe  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  money.  A  special  controlling  system  for  both  parties  will  be 
arranged,  subject  to  discussion  between  the  chief  parties.  The  best  time  for 
making  shipments  to  Holland  is  from  June  to  October  inclusive,  since  large 
quantities  of  smoked  meat  are  consumed  during  the  summer  months. 

This  meat  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  in  price  against  the  freshly  slain 
local  horsemeat.  Refrigerated  meat  is  not ''liked  in  Holland,  and  there  would  be 
little  chance  for  horsemeat  being  successful  on  this  basis. 

As  far  as  bones  and  trimmings  are  concerned,  these  must  either  be  sold  in 
Canada  or  go  to  waste.  The  wholesaler  sells  this  meat  to  his  customers  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Dutch  market  and  has  to  allow  them  a  credit  of  one  month 
at  least  before  getting  his  money ;  but  the  firm  interested  is  willing  to  pay  cash 
against  documents  if  the  business  gets  going.  They  also  point  out  that  the  larger 
the  horses  are  that  are  bought,  the  cheaper  the  business  will  work  out  in  the  long 
run  and  all  the  more  money  can  be  made  in  the  products  of  the  animal. 

In  regard  to  marketing  hides  and  casings  and  hair,  the  local  prices  that  can 
be  got  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  must  be  compared  with  those  that  can  be 
obtained  in  Holland,  so  that  the  most  lucrative  market  for  these  by-products 
may  be  obtained. 


CASINGS 

In  so  far  as  casings  are  'concerned,  all  refuse  must  be  removed  for  this 
market,  and  after  slaughter  the  casings  must  be  washed  with  ice-cold  water.  In 
packing  them  in  tierces,  each  containing  about  60  to  70,  grading  must  be  followed. 
The  two  grades  are  large  and  small — that  is,  according  to  size.  An  entirely 
different  firm  is  interested  in  this  product  from  that  referred  to  as  desirous  of 
importing  horsebeef  from  Canada.  There  are  four  firms,  all  situated  in  Rotter- 
dam, who  do  business  in  horse  casings. 

Finally,  no  firm  here  can  be  interested  except  on  the  basis  of  cash  against 
documents.  Another  firm  has  just  applied  to  this  office  in  regard  to  doing  business 
on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents  only.  They  were  asked  last  year  to 
advance  money  for  the  meat  three  months  in  advance,  and  no  provision  in  this 
case  had  been  made  for  the  loss  in  weight  on  the  way  of  the  pickled  meat.  A 
firm  that  goes  into  the  slaughter  business  in  Canada,  in  pickling  this  meat  will 
soon  find  out  what  the  percentage  of  loss  is  and  must  allow  for  it.  All  American 
packers  of  these  goods  deliver  c.i.f.  cash  against  documents  Rotterdam. 

The  names  of  the  two  firms  interested  in  horsebeef,  with  those  of  the  four 
firms  interested  in  casings,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  T.C.-7-119). 
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IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  OF  HOLLAND 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  there  are  regulations  in  force  in 
Holland  restricting  or  controlling  the  importation  of  the  following  articles: 
cattle,  birds,  meats,  butter,  margarine,  potatoes,  plants,  shrubs,  flower  bulbs 
and  roots,  phosphor  matches,  explosives,  firearms,  munitions,  opium  and  cocaine, 
arsenicum,  absinth,  distillers'  appliances,  manure,  coins  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. 

The  majority  of  restricted  articles  may  be  imported  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  case  of  potatoes  the  regulation  calls  for  a  certificate  (containing 
among  other  things  the  marks  on  the  bags)  showing  freedom  from  disease  of 
the  potatoes  themselves,  the  land  on  which  they  were  grown,  including  the 
neighbourhood  up  to  500  metres  (about  550  yards).  Potatoes  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Poland  require  inspection  at  destination  in  Holland  in 
addition  to  the  certificate. 

Butter  and  prepared  margarine  dfe  a  rule  are  prohibited  but  may  be  imported 
if  a  sample  is  first  submitted  and  the  shipment  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  made  out  by  the  sender  or  shipper.  Meat  imports  are  governed  by  the 
Meat  Inspection  Law.  Poultry  may  be  imported  only  through  the  port  of 
Eysden. 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1195:  December  25,  1926),  that  Brazil 
had  reverted  to  the  gold  standard,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  under  date  of  December  8  has  forwarded  details  of 
the  bill  which  was  presented  to  the  Brazilian  National  Congress  and  which  is 
now  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  milreis  is  to  be  stabilized  at  slightly 
under  6d.  (55%4d.),  or  11.96  cents  Canadian,  with  eventual  convertibility  at 
the  rate  of  180  milligrams  of  fine  gold  to  the  milreis.  The  present  gold  reserve 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  amounting  to  about  £13,000,000,  is  to  be  used  as  an 
operating  fund  or  masse  de  manoeuvre,  and  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Execu- 
tive Power  to  prevent  major  oscillations  in  exchange  by  coming  into  the  market 
at  opportune  moments.  It  is  enacted  in  Article  2  that  all  the  paper  money  at 
present  in  circulation,  to  a  total  of  2,569,304,359  milreis,  shall  be  converted  into 
gold  at  the  rate  of  200  milligrams  gold  %o  fine,  being  equivalent  to  180  milli- 
grams fine  gold.  By  a  decree  of  the  Executive  Power  the  precise  date  and  mode 
of  conversion  specified  in  the  article  shall  be  determined. 

Article  4  deals  with  the  means  of  creating  the  financial  resources  necessary 
for  conversion:  by  sums  which  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be 
collected;  by  budget  surpluses  after  being  definitely  reduced  to  gold;  by  the 
product  of  credit  operations  carried  out  for  this  purpose  (i.e.  foreign  loans) ; 
and  by  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

The  gold  received  by  the  means  enumerated  in  Article  4  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  "  Caixa  de  Estabilizacao  "  or  its  branches  in  London  and  New  York 
and  can  only  be  used  as  backing  for  the  new  standard  gold  coins  to  be  issued, 
when  convertibility  to  gold  is  established.  The  new  coin  will  be  called  a  curzeiro, 
and  will  contain  3  or  4  milreis.  The  Caixa  de  Estabilizacao  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
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The  customs  duties  which  are  now  collected,  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per 
cent  paper  (the  gold  milreis  calculated  at  27d.),  will  continue  to  be  collected  on 
the  same  basis. 

As  the  act  vitally  affects  the  functions  of  the  Bank'  of  Brazil,  the  contract 
with  this  bank,  in  which  the  Government  holds  the  controlling  interest,  is  to  be 
amended. 

In  connection  with  this  important  act,  embodying  as  it  does  very  drastic 
measures  to  attain  its  end,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  "  Caixa  de  Conversao  " 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  established  in  1906,  and  a  conventional  rate 
of  15d.  was  established,  which  later  rose  to  16d.  The  legal  par  of  exchange  at 
27d.  was,  however,  still  maintained.  The  possibility  of  capital  invested  in  the 
country  at  high  rates  eventually  reaching  a  more  favourable  remittance  rate  for 
their  profits  was  not  extinguished  as  in  the  present  scheme. 

The  pre-war  "  Caixa  de  Conversao  "  was  created  to  receive  gold  coin  of 
legal  tender  and  deliver  for  some  notes  payable  of  an  equivalent  value  to  gold 
received.  The  Caixa  did  succeed  in  accumulating  important  gold  reserves,  and 
the  rates  were  maintained  up  to  1916,  when  the  Caixa  was  extinguished  owing 
to  the  drain  on  the  gold  reserves  due  to  the  war.  The  pre-war  legislation  was 
created  more  to  check  intemperate  rise  in  exchange  than  to  prevent  a  drop,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  present  act. 

Translations  of  this  act  as  introduced  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  request. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  EXCHANGE 

In  the  last  report  of  this  office  the  movement  of  exchange  was  given  up  to 
September  25.  From  September  26  to  November  3  the  average  rate  was  7$322. 
During  this  period  money  was  tight  and  banks  raised  their  interest  rate  for 
ninety  days'  fixed  deposits  from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  On  rumours  of  the 
projected  monetary  reform,  the  dollar  rose  steadily  to  8$401  on  November  22, 
when  it  gradually  reacted  to  8$180  on  December  2,  rising  to  8$457  by  December 
7.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  stabilization  rate  of  11.96  cents  to  the  milreis 
represents  8$361  milreis  to  the  dollar,  and  that  in  anticipation  of  the  new  bill 
rates  moved  from  6$556  to  the  dollar,  steadying  from  September  2  to  the  present 
rate,  which  approximates  the  stabilization  rate. 

COMMERCIAL  SITUATION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  tension  has  eased  off  in  Sao  Paulo, 
which  as  a  manufacturing  and  coffee  centre  has  most  to  gain  by  a  low  rate  of 
exchange.  Business  in  this  area  is  reported  as  better  than  it  has  been  for  several 
months.  The  textile  industry,  the  most  important  in  the  country,  reports  a 
resumption  of  buying  on  a  considerable  scale. 

The  coffee  planters  are  optimistic  over  the  coffee  situation  following  the  fall 
in  the  milreis,  and  of  course  will  support  any  project  fixing  a  low  rate  of 
exchange.  Rio  type  7  coffee,  which  serves  as  a  base  for  quotations,  is  selling 
to-day  at  15^  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  New  York  as  against  15f  cents  on 
October  15,  while  on  the  same  date  the  Brazilian  exporter  was  receiving  38$200 
per  15  kilos  against  32$900.  This  means  a  big  increase  in  price  to  the  coffee 
growers,  and  a  slightly  lower  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States,  caused 
by  the  fall  in  the  milreis.  The  entries  of  coffee  into  Santos  have  been  raised  to 
42,000  sacks  daily  against  the  old  26,000  sacks,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to 
growers,  allowing  them  to  realize  on  their  stocks,  while  shipments  are  now  heavy 
owing  to  filling  of  old  contracts.  This  should  react  favourably  on  collections  in 
all  branches  of  trade. 
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STATE  OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUE  UNSETTLED 

Further  reports  of  revolutionary  activities  in  Rio  Grande  form  an  unsettling 
feature  of  the  general  situation.  The  very  little  news  that  is  coming  through 
points  to  the  situation  being  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  bank  collections. 
It  is  felt  that  the  present  Government  can  easily  cope  with  any  trouble  which 
may  arise  in  this  district. 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES 

The  Monitor  Mercantil  continues  to  report  a  large  number  of  failures. 
Many  of  these  are  undoubtedly  fraudulent  and  unscrupulous  merchants  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

WORLD'S   WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  world's  requirements  and  available  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  season 
1926-27  are  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  latest  number  of  the  International 
Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  published  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture.  At  August  1,  1926,  the  quantity  of  wheat  theoretically  available 
for  export  amounted  to  193,000,000  centals  from  Canada  and  110,000,000  from 
the  United  States.  Other  countries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  expected 
during  the  season  1926-27  to  export  about  45,000,000  centals,  and  those  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  143,000,000  centals. 

The  total  requirements  of  wheat-importing  countries  for  1926-27  are  esti- 
mated at  450-460  million  centals,  and  the  total  supplies  theoretically  available 
at  530,000,000  centals. 

CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  NORWAY 

The  census  returns  of  Norway  of  December  1,  1920,  give  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,649,775  of  which  1,864,371  is  rural  and  785,404  urban.  The  principal 
towns  and  cities  are:  Oslo  (the  capital,  formerlv  Christiania),  258,483;  Bergen, 
91,443;  Trondhzem,  55,030;  Stavanger,  43,778;"  and  Drammen,  26,204.  While 
Norwegian  is  the  language  of  the  country,  the  chief  importers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  correspond  in  English.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  krone  of  100 
ore  which  has  a  par  value  of  .268  cents  and  stands  slightly  below  par.  The 
metric  system  is  used  exclusively,  and  intending  exporters  should  be  careful  to 
quote  all  weights  and  measurements  under  this  system. 

Norway  is  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  some  of  her  raw  products  and 
for  many  manufactured  articles  which  are  not  made  in  the  country.  During 
the  war  Norway  prospered  because  the  needs  of  the  countries  engaged  in  it 
furnished  a  ready  market  for  her  foodstuffs  and  for  her  shipping  services,  but 
in  the  years  following  the  close  of  hostilities  serious  labour  troubles  were 
experienced  and  with  contracting  markets,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  outside 
competition  at  lower  prices,  the  depression  was  intensified.  The  prolonged  ces- 
sation of  work  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1924  and  rising  prices  have 
had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  spending  capacity  of  the  public,  and  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  goods  are  therefore  generally  in  demand  and  the  turnover 
of  merchants  much  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  success  of  the 
fisheries,  in  the  fishing  districts  on  the  west  coast  generally  conditions  are  much 
improved,  and  wholesalers  report  an  increasing  demand  for  supplies. 

Norwegian  purchases  abroad  have,  whenever  possible,  been  made  in  coun- 
tries with  depreciated  currencies,  so  that  Canada  for  this  reason  has  been  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  exporters  in  (say)  France  and  Belgium, 
apart  altogether  from  the  comparative  proximity  of  these  countries.  Canadian 
prices  have  also  been  stated  to  be  too  high,  and  importers  regret  the  lack  of 
adequate  shipping  facilities. 
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PRINCIPAL  CANADIAN  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  NORWAY 
(Fiscal  Years  1924,,  1925,  and  1926) 


Note. — Commodities  arranged  in  order  of  importance  year  1926. 


Years  ended  March  31 

Commodity 

1924 

1925 

1926 

«0  09R  /tCQ 

1  73Q  Q^d 

417  199 

1  si  q  oqo 
i,uiy  .zoo 

9SL4  OOQ 

■MQ  QR4 
110,01)% 

V'OO  .0^  1 

363  016 

lot  ,o\JU 

QO  Q79 

AX.  £0.9 

10  .OSi 

1  QQ  CRR 
100,000 

R-  7CC 

146  957 

121  720 

ri_l  ^  ■   i  i  ] 

20  757 

75  182 

20,334 

64 ,536 

9R  ft77 

KA  S1  1 
04,011 

o  1  an 

7  728 

40  302 

12,144 

OR  1  O/l 

1  7  1  QA 

it  ,lri1 

27  600 

18,121 

17  7/)  (\ 

it  ,ii\j 

11,419 

17  /l  QQ 

1/  ,166 

35  218 

15  087 

13  398 

1,159 

9,633 

924 

1  772 

7.304 

6  910 

o,yyvj 

5  9R4 

2.484 

q  Ran 

703 

O  0,07 
L,Xf\)t 

2,816 

Cottons  

124 

298 

2,185 

2  176 

1,425 

69,492 

1,676 

1,379 

1,339 

6,299 

3,816 

825 

180,000 

81,678 

Oats  

24,000 

Coal  

26,677 

2,430 

9,675 

4,026 

26,316 

6,297 

4,968 

$5,252,239 

$2,091,195 

$6,767,887 

The  noticeable  decrease  in  Canada's  exports  in  fiscal  year  1925  may  be 
partially  attributed  to  the  lessened  purchasing  power  of  the  people  due  to  unem- 
ployment and  to  the  Government  control  of  imports  and  exports  in  an  effort  to 
stabilize  the  currency.  Some  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Norwegian 
Government  in  this  respect  have  since  been  removed,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
intending  Canadian  exporters  to  consult  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce in  order  to  ascertain  the  commodities  which  may  be  imported  into 
Norway  under  license. 

CHINESE    CUSTOMS  REQUIREMENTS 

In  shipments  to  China  no  special  forms  or  declarations  are  required  from 
exporters  in  foreign  countries,  but  certain  regulations  are  issued  by  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  to  importers  in  China  which  require  the  co-operation  of 
exporters  abroad,  and  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  noted: 

(A)  The  number  and  kind  of  documents  required  by  the  Customs,  in  addition  to  the 
importer's  office  copies,  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Original  manufacturer's  invoice  showing  country  of  origin;  f.o.r.  or  f.o.b.  cost,  etc. 
— one  copy,  if  available.  Essential  when  the  export  invoice  is  from  a  firm  abroad 
to  its  branch  office  in  China. 

(2)  Invoice  of  exporting  firm  abroad,  showing  c.i.f.  cost,  etc. — one  copy. 
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(3)  In  the  case  of  cargo  which  pays  duty  ad  valorem  and  has  been  sold  in  advance, 
contract  with  local  (China)  dealer  showing  local  sale  value. 

Note.— Under  Rule  I  of  the  Revised  Import  Tariff  of  1922,  goods  unenumerated 
in  the  tariff  will  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  value  upon 
which  the  duty  is  to  be  calculated  shall  be  the  wholesale  market  value  of  the  goods 
in  local  (China)  currency.  To  avoid  unnecessary  examination  of  such  cargo, 
importers  are  requested  to  produce  to  the  Customs,  in  addition  to  their  invoices, 
their  contracts  with  local  dealers,  showing  the  price  and  terms  upon  which  the  cargo 
has  been  sold.  This  value  is  accepted  by  the  Customs  as  evidence  of  the  market 
value  of  the  goods. 

(4)  Bill  of  lading  (ocean  only,  unless  the  amount  of  overland  freight  is  in  dispute)  or 
delivery  order,  the  marks  and  numbers  on  which  should  correspond  with  those  on 
the  invoice  and  on  the  cargo. 

No  certificate  of  origin  or  of  value,  consular  invoices  or  consular  certification  of  bills  of 
lading  are  at  present  required.  Packing  lists  and  other  documents  (such  as,  in  the  case  of 
lumber,  specification  and  inspection  certificate)  supporting  or  elucidating  the  invoices  should, 
however,  be  available  if  called  for  by  the  Customs. 

(B)  The  information  required  on  invoices  is: — 

(1)  The  names  of  seller  and  buyer. 

(2)  Marks  and  numbers  on  each  package. 

(3)  Number  of  packages. 

(4)  Full  description  of  goods. 

(5)  Gross  and  net  weights. 

(6)  Quantity. 

(7)  Dimensions. 

(8)  Price  to  buyer. 

(9)  Freight  (both  rail  and  ocean),  insurance  and  shipping  charges. 
(10)  Discounts  and  commissions  (if  any). 

Invoices  must  be  certified  as  correct  and  signed  in  full  by  the  seller  abroad. 
Goods  in  different  tariff  categories  should  be  shown  separately. 

(C)  The  usual  foreign  weights  and  measures  are  required  on  invoices.  The  weights  are 
converted  into  piculs  and  catties  by  the  importer  when  making  out  his  customs  declaration. 
A  catty  is  1%  pounds,  and  100  catties  make  a  picul,  which  is  133%  pounds.  Chinese  measures 
are  not  used  for  foreign  goods. 

(D)  The  currency  to  be  used  on  invoices  is  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  country  of 
origin.  Such  currency  is  converted  into  Haikwan  taels  by  the  applicant  when  passing  the 
goods  through  the  Customs.  Rates  of  exchange  between  the  Haikwan  taels  and  foreign 
currencies  vary  according  to  the  price  of  silver  and  are  fixed  by  the  Customs  and  published 
at  regular  intervals. 

(E)  The  Customs  do  not  require  a  consular  vise  on  invoices. 

(F)  Failing  a  manufacturer's  invoice,  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods  should  appear 
on  the  exporting  firm's  invoice.  In  the  case  of  goods  originating  in,  say,  Canada,  but  shipped 
from  a  United  States  port,  the  importer  must  declare  on  his  application  to  import  "  from 
Canada  via  (say)  Seattle." 

(G)  Goods  forwarded  by  parcel  post  require  the  same  invoices  as  those  shipped  by  other 
means. 

(H)  No  special  marking  and  numbering  of  cases  and  packages  as  to  weight,  dimensions, 
etc.,  is  insisted  on,  but  in  cases  of  doubt  it  may  save  rigid  examination. 

(I)  Shippers  of  goods  should  take  care  to  eneure  that  in  addition  to  a  mark  each  package 
bears  an  individual  non-recurring  number.  Drawback  on  re-export  is  not  granted  on  cargo 
with  double  sets  of,  or  alternative,  marks,  on  cargo  without  mark  or  individual  number,  or 
on  cargo  with  a  mark  and  number  which  have  appeared  on  a  consignment  within  three 
previous  years.  The  importer  is  allowed,  however,  under  specified  conditions  to  add  marks 
or  numbers  on  unmarked  packages  before  duty  is  paid. 

(J)  The  Customs  have  no  special  forms  or  declarations,  beyond  that  mentioned  in  (B) 
above,  in  connection  with  invoices. 

Though  the  present  Chinese  Customs  Import  Tariff  is  based  on  a  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  duty  is  not  necessarily 
assessed  on  the  value,  but,  in  the  case  of  certain  articles,  is  assessed  on  the 
weight  or  measurement.  It  is  of  assistance,  therefore,  to  importers  in  China  to 
have  this  information,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  snipping  instructions. 
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DEMAND  FOR  ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY  IN  LATIN-AMERICA 

Present-day  development  in  Latin-America  is  marked  by  noteworthy  progress 
in  road  construction,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment. A  list  of  the  schemes  for  the  making  of  new  roads  and  the  improvement 
of  those  already  in  existence — not  merely  projected  but,  in  many  cases,  actually 
in  operation — would  occupy  several  columns  of  that  paper.  The  future  effect  of 
this  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  highways  is  obvious; 
immense  resources  will  be  developed. 

But  there  is  an  immediate  aspect  of  great  importance.  The  demand  for 
road-making  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  being  supplied  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  United  States.  The  growth  of  the  demand  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  following  figures: — Exports  of  road-making  machinery 
and  plant  from  the  United  States  to  Argentina  in  1922  were  of  the  value  of 
$12,408;  in  1923  they  had  reached  $77,656;  and  in  1924  they  totalled  $206,671. 

Throughout  Latin-America,  in  the  smallest  and  least  developed  republics, 
this  awakening  interest  in  the  importance  of  good  roads  is  to  'be  found.  As  a 
result,  there  is  arising  a  great  demand  for  excavators,  rockdrills  and  crushers, 
road  rollers,  steam  shovels,  asphalt  and  cement  mixers,  scoops,  light  railways, 
motor  trucks  etc. 


TEXTILES  IN  BELGIAN  CONGO  IN  1925 

In  1925  the  Belgian  Congo  exported  1,262  tons  of  cotton,  against  921  tons 
in  1924,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The 
country's  imports  included  3,485  tons  of  cottons,  29  tons  of  linen  goods,  101  tons 
of  jute  materials,  and  8  tons  of  linens,  together  with  5,427  tons  of  clothing,  etc. 
Belgium's  share  in  each  of  these  branches  of  trade  is  growing  every  year.  For 
the  cotton  goods  supplied  she  is  accountable  for  1,906  tons  and  Great  Britain 
for  1,046  tons.  In  all  the  other  classes  of  textiles  Belgian  supplies  are  still  largely 
exceeded  by  those  of  Great  Britain. 

POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Estimates  of  the  aggregate  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in 
1926,  exclusive  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republic,  fully  confirm  the  fore- 
casts of  a  short  world's  yield  which  have  been  formulated  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  since  the  year's  results,  so  far  as  ascertained,  are  16.5 
per  cent  below  the  corresponding  figures  in  1925  (2,040.1  million  centals  against 
2,444.5  million  centals),  6  per  cent  below  the  five-years'  average  from  1920  to 
1924,  and  12.6  per  cent  less  than  the  pre-war  average. 

European  production  has  decreased  by  nearly  440  million  centals  although 
the  area  cropped  remains  almost  the  same  as  in  1925.  The  extraordinary  rain- 
fall during  the  summer  and  the  long  drought  which  followed  were  detrimental 
to  development,  and  the  yield  of  tubers  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  recent  years. 
The  largest  European  growers,  such  as  Germany,  whence  figures  are  only  just 
to  hand,  and  Poland,  indicate  a  very  notable  decrease  (240  million  and  100 
million  centals  respectively)  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  North  America 
also  the  yields  are  very  unsatisfactory  (259.9  million  centals  against  237.9 
million  centals  in  1925),  since  they  are  little  better  than  those  of  1925,  which 
was  a  very  bad  season  for  potatoes  in  those  regions. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  VENEZUELA 

The  Venezuelan  Consulate-General  in  Liverpool  reports  that  model  agri- 
cultural farms  are  being  established  at  each  of  the  twenty  State  capitals  to  pro- 
vide public  instruction  in  modern  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  Cotton  has 
commenced  to  be  produced  for  exportation  in  the  State  of  Apure;  the  first  ship- 
ment, consisting  of  39  bales  of  150  kilogs,  each,  was  made  in  October. 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  DUTCH 

EAST  INDIES 

The  export  of  agricultural  produce  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which  in 
1894  amounted  in  value  to  154,000,000  florins,  amounted  in  1925  to  1,459,000,000 
florins.  Of  this  total  530,000,000  florins  was  in  respect  of  native  produce  of 
which  rubber  accounted  for  254,000,000  florins.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  which  now  aggregates  76  per  cent  of  the 
total. 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  10 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 
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(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manuf  a  cturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.  It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 
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(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK 

DECEMBER  27,  1926 


ENDING 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  27,  1926.  [Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  20,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending 
December  20 


Week  Ending 
December  27, 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  % 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 
,00  $4.86? 

.1390 1 

,  .193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 

2s. 

$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.878 
1.  I 


1. 

i! 
i. 
i. 

.708 
.4020 

4.86| 
.567 


1926 

1926 

$4.8481 

$4.8500 

.1393 

.1392 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0404 

.0396 

.4003 

4003 

.4538 

.0538 

.1528 

.1530 

.0522 

.0520 

.1935 

.1936 

.2381 

.2385  . 

.0130 

.0127 

.2518 

.2534 

.2673 

.2676 

.2666 

.2667 

.1412 

.1412 

.4912 

.4882 

.4525 

.4525 

.3624 

.3625 

1.0012 

1.0009 

.4675 

.4675 

.4120 

.4031 

.1180 

.1185 

4.8500 

4.8500 

1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1. 


.5937 
.4012 
3.5600 
.5650 


.5975 
.4012 
3.5700 
.5650 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver:  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Vic- 
toria; and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1.  Frozen  Fish. — Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  fish  of 
all  kinds.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

2.  Butter  and  Kraft  Cheese — Old-established  Continental  firm  in  Tientsin,  North 
China,  are  seeking  exclusive  agencies  for  tinned  and  fresh  butter,  and  kraft  cheese,  for  North 
China  and  Manchuria.  C.i.f.  quotations,  private  codes,  and  if  possible  small  samples  should 
be  forwarded  direct. 

3.  Buckwheat  Honey. — Dutch  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  buckwheat  honey. 

Miscellaneous 

4.  Seed  Peas. — A  Lancashire  seed  firm,  who  from  time  to  time  purchase  from  the  United 
Starts,  are  interested  as  buyers  in  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  seed  peas  of  such 
varieties  as  Alderman,  Thomas  Laxton,  and  Stratagem.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
prices  required. 

5.  General  Merchandise  for  East  Africa. — An  important  London  firm,  which  has 
recently  opened  offices  in  Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony,  offer  their  services  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  shippers  wishing  to  develop  export  trade  in  British  East  Africa. 

6.  Silk  and  Cotton  Hosiery  and  Underwear. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  is 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  silk  and  qotton  hosiery  and  underwear 
who  seek  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

7.  Woollen  Piece  Goods. — British  importing  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  samples  and  c.i.f. 
quotations  of  woollen  piece  goods. 

8.  Tool  Handles. — A  Lancashire  firm  of  handle  importers  are  open  to  consider  as  buyers 
offers  of  Universal,  Acme,  and  Navvy  pick  handles,  in  either  ash  or  rock  maple. 

9.  Broom  Handles. — A  Lancashire  firm  of  handle  merchants  are  open  as  buyers  to  con- 
sider Canadian  offers  of  broom  handles. 

10.  Metallic  Sound  Boxes. — Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  metallic 
sound  boxes  (without  mica)  for  gramaphones  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in 
Osaka,  Japan. 

11.  Wood-pulp  Board. — A  firm  in  Portadown,  Northern  Ireland,  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  makers  of  wood-pulp  board  for  making  cartons  or  sections  for  egg  cases.  Weight  7^  to 
8  pounds  per  100  square  feet  and  thickness  .030  caliper. 

12.  Calipers,  Gauges,  Micrometers,  etc. — An  importer  in  Milan  desires  to  establish 
connections  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  precision  instruments  for  measuring  such  as 
would  be  used  by  skilled  machinists. 

13.  Drills. — A  distributor  in  Milan  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  high- 
grade  steel  drills. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Metagama,  Jan.  7;  Montcalm,  Jan.  14;  Marloch,  Jan.  21;  Brandon, 
Jan.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Brecon,  Jan.  5;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  18;  Balfour,  Jan.  28— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  Jan.  15;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25 
—all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Anano,  Jan.  18;  Valemore,  Feb.  2— both  Furness,  Withy. 
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To  Glasgow. — Moveria,  Jan.  7;   Gracia,  Jan.  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Metagama, 
Jan.  7;  Balfour,  Jan.  20;  Brandon,  Jan.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  22 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Jan.  18;  Valemore.  Feb.  2 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Avon  mouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

Tc  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Conqueror,  Jan.  12;  Canadian 
Leader,  Jan.  26— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Jan.  4;  Lord  Antrim,  Jan.  30 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Bolingbroke,  Jan.  18;  Melita,  Jan.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Aviator,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  Jan.  15;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25 — all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax). 

To  Hamburg. — Brecon,  Jan.  5;  Balfour,  Jan.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Scatwell,  Jan. 
9;  Cairngowan,  Jan.  25 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  12. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Squatter 
(calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Jan.  19— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Alaunia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  31. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Jan.  17;  Antonia,  Jan.  31 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Jan.  3;   Ariano,  Jan.  19 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Jan.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Jan.  7;  Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  21;  Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Feb.  4— all 
C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Jan.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Jan.  8; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Jan.  29— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Jan.  26;  Andalusia,  Jan.  12 
-  both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  14. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Jan.  6;  Talthybius,  Jan.  27 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Winnipeg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Jan.  22. 
To  Manchester.— Southwestern  Miller,  Manchester  Liners.  Jan.  11. 
To  \Vest  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 
To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  Jan.  4;  Indiana,  Jan.  13 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Jan.  14; 
Leme,  Jan.  31 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West  Nwaria,  Dec.  30;  Montague,  Jan.  14 
— both  American-Australian  Orient  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Yngaren,  Australian  Ser- 
vice, Jan.  15. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

\p plications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Director:  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Ottawa 
CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Bane,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 

Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  60 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  end  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  25,  1926  (Nos.  1170  to  1195  inclusive)  is  being  sent  out 
with  this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for 
future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in  bound  volumes, 
or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  may  be  out  of  print),  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index, 
may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

"DENMARK  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  " 

A  report  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Germany,  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade,  has  now  been  published  and  is  available  for  distribution. 
This  report  embodies  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  within  recent  months.  It  includes  chapters  on  grain  and 
milled  products,  provisions,  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  rubber  goods,  motor 
vehicles,  leather,  and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  sections 
dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark,  shipping,  and  tariff  regulations. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet,  which  extends  to  50  pages,  is  25  cents.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Early  application  for  copies  should  be  made 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  25 
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ADDITIONAL  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

DURING  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  21,  1926. — The  British  Government  publishes  each 
January  an  unrevised  summary  of  the  trade,  both  import  and  export,  of  the 
calendar  year  which  has  just  terminated.  These  returns  give,  in  the  case 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food  and  certain  raw  materials,  sufficient  details, 
including  countries  of  origin,  to  enable  the  preparation  of  a  report  showing  the 
extent  of  Canada's  participation.  The  memorandum  as  regards  1925  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1150  (February  13)  and  No.  1160 
(April  24,  1926). 

The  full  particulars  of  all  commodities,  and  in  many  instances  the  first 
indication,  are  not  available  until  the  issue  of  the  final  and  revised  table  con- 
tained in  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  compila- 
tion of  which  necessarily  occupies  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  statistics  for  1925 
have  just  been  published. 

Although  the  earlier  summary  covers  most  of  the  items  of  chief  interest  to 
Canada  (grain,  provisions,  lumber,  wood-pulp,  etc.),  the  returns  now  available 
include  quite  a  few  agricultural  articles  of  importance  to  Canada  not  previously 
dealt  with,  notably  apples.  Moreover,  the  Annual  Statement  supplies  the  first 
notification  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  almost  all  manufactured  goods. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  supplement  the  earlier  report  from  this  office 
with  the  additional  information  regarding  Canada's  export  trade  to  Great  Britain 
now  forthcoming. 

The  reproduced  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  general  results  show 
practically  no  departure  from  the  tendencies  of  recent  years.  Canada's  contri- 
bution remains  mainly  and  preponderantly  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
The  scope  and  variety,  particularly  in  food  lines,  continue  to  expand.  With 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  selection  and  grading,  Canadian  honey  is 
winning  a  good  reputation  in  this  market.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  share 
of  the  huge  purchases  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  Great  Britain  makes 
from  abroad  remain  disappointingly  insignificant,  in  view  of  the  Dominion's 
unrivalled  natural  opportunities. 

The  continued  development  of  Canada's  mineral  resources  and  the  increas- 
ing output  are  apparently  causing  producers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  outlet 
offering  in  European  countries.  The  export  trade  in  the  large  variety  of  manu- 
factured goods  which  developed  with  a  rush  when  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe  generally  were  still  affected  by  the  aftermath  of  the  war  has  still  further 
declined.  Students  of  economics  will  notice  with  interest  that  our  export  of 
manufactured  products  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  mainly  associated  with 
goods  upon  which  an  import  duty  is  being  levied,  and  in  connection  with  which 
Canada  receives  Imperial  preferential  consideration.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called 
"  McKenna  "  duties,  this  advantage  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
customs  duty  on  automobiles;  in  that  of  certain  chemicals,  and  cameras,  by 
total  immunity  from  the  import  duties  levied  on  the  products  of  foreign  countries 
under  the  Key  Industry  Section  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act. 

A  notable  exception  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  supplying  of  Canadian 
rubber  footwear  to  this  country.  This  result  is  partly  due  to  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  foot  protection  which  probably  arose  from  experience 
gained  during  the  war,  and  partly  because  practically  all  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  at  length  adopted  the  advice  which  has  been  offered  them  for  years 
past  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  appointed  resident  agents  in  this 
country,  who  carry  stocks  of  all  lines  which  can  be  immediately  supplied  to 
distributors  as  required. 
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(1)   Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

(Imports  of  Grain,  Flour,  Provisions,  and  Canned  Fish  were  included  in  the  report 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1160:  April  24,  1926) 

MACARONI 

Although  Canada  shipped  1,194  cwts.  of  macaroni  to  this  country  in  1925, 
in  contrast  to  523  cwts.  in  the  previous  year,  the  trade  remains  a  fraction  of 
what  was  exceptionally  acquired  under  war  conditions  and  totalled  22,715  cwts. 
in  1921.  This  business  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italy  and  France, 
who  in  1925  together  supplied  101,194  cwts.  of  the  108,359  cwts.  of  macaroni  of 
various  kinds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  whereas  before  the  war  Italy  practically 
monopolized  the  trade,  receipts  from  France  have  steadily  increased  until  in 
1925  they  totalled  31,462  cwts.  against  69,732  cwts.  from  Italy. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT,  SEMOLINA,  ETC. 

Quantities  imported  from  Canada  increased  from  29,202  cwts.  in  1924  to 
39,180  in  1925,  the  total  arrivals  in  the  latter  year  being  112,662  cwts.  The 
principal  other  contributors  are  the  United  States  (30,946  cwts.)  and  France 
(29,077  cwts.). 

OATMEAL 

The  official  statistics  which  we  reproduce  below  show  that  while  Canada 
contributes  more  than  half  of  the  oatmeal  imported  into  this  country,  the  total 
receipts  fell  back  last  year  by  about  15  per  cent. 

Quantity  Value 

1924             1925  1924  1925 

Cwts.           Cwts.              £  £ 

Total  imports                              363,801         309,977  277,638  246,641 

United  States                         83,248         122,906           65,405  101,085 

Canada                                  268,854         178,411  203,398  138,345 

ROLLED  OATS 

While  the  general  position  in  rolled  oats  is  somewhat  similar,  Canada's 
share  dropped  heavily. 

Quantity  Value 

1924             1925  1924  1925 

Cwts.           Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                              524,769         460,511  600,809  550,582 

United  States                        166,202         236,742  181,245  268,006 

Canada                                  355,746         222,782  417,124  281,568 

LINSEED  OILCAKE 

The  year  witnessed  a  substantial  increase  in  Canadian  consignments, 
although,  as  the  following  figures  show,  our  proportion  is  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade. 

Quantity  Value 

1924             1925  1924  1925 

Tons            Tons  £  £ 

Total  imports                               76,789           95,089  886,199  1,084,195 

United  States                         31,759           27,669  363,565  313,455 

British  India                          18,851           14,438  219,798  17^,858 

Canada                                     1,600            4,466  17,978  49,039 

HAY 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  hay  crop  of  1925  was  a  fairly  good  one, 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  certain  sections  which  could  be  replaced  more  cheaply 
from  overseas  than  by  transporting  by  rail  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  As 
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a  result  shipments  from  Canada  not  only  doubled  in  comparison  with  1924,  but 
represented  practically  all  the  hay  imported,  except  for  a  small  quantity  from 
the  United  States. 

Quantity  Value 
1924  1925  1924  1925 

Tons  Tons  £  £ 

Total   imports   13.187  23,566  75,799  120,552 

United  States   363  1,475  2.046  8,207 

Canada   10,150  20,350  59,015  102,563 


HOPS 

Government  control  was  succeeded  by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on 
hops  on  August  16,  1925.  This  position,  combined  with  the  decreased  demand, 
resulted  in  a  further  drop  in  the  quantity  of  Canadian  hops  imported,  which 
aggregated  only  2,238  cwts.  in  1925  as  against  8,792  cwts.  in  1924. 

It  should  be  noted  that  total  imports  of  hops  were  only  92,393  cwts.  in 
contrast  to  220,127  cwts.  in  1921. 

MEAT 

Canada's  chief  contribution  to  the  meat  trade,  bacon  and  hams,  was  dealt 
with  in  the  report  published  in  Commercial  hitelligence  Journal  No.  1160  (April 
-24,  1926),  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Otherwise  Canada  played  an  insignificant  part  in  the  United  Kingdom's 
importations  of  meat,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  illustrating  Canada's 
-share  of  the  aggregate,  according  to  the  classifications  which  are  adopted.  The 
value  of  meat  of  all  kinds  (including  poultry  and  game)  purchased  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1925  reached  the  somewhat  colossal  figure  of  £122,388,696,  which, 
moreover,  marks  a  further  increase  of  £16,000,000. 

1925 

Quantity  Value 


Total 

From 

Total 

From 

Imports 

Canada 

Imports 

Canada 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Frozen    beef  (quarters 

and 

2,921,553 

15,708 

6,291,369 

34,983 

Chilled    beef     (quartei  s 

and 

8,233,087 

9.144 

21,510,812 

23,507 

Frozen  beef    (boned)  .  .  . 

364,414 

70,356 

773,783 

165,959 

1,233,442 

6.161 

4.836,924 

53,666 

834,486 

35,580 

2.094,016 

78,703 

54,730 

2,522 

131,865 

6,819 

226,501 

19.640 

1,029,151 

94,402 

36,497 

3,460 

104,497 

12,975 

200,574 

3,935 

434,340 

17.281 

Dead  poultry  

387,156 

5,197 

2.222,619 

34,520 

BLADDERS,  CASINGS,  AND  SAUSAGE  SKINS 

Although  this  office  receives  constant  inquiries  for  Canadian  casings,  the 
Dominion's  share  of  the  import  trade  in  bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins 
fell  away  slightly  from  5,501  cwts.  (value  £71,211)  to  5,498  cwts.  (value  £97,747). 
At  the  same  time  total  imports  increased  from  82,387  (£981,800)  to  89,855  cwts. 
(£1,261,050). 

FROZEN  SALMON 

There  was  a  slight  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  Canadian  frozen  salmon, 
the  quantity  being  18,746  cwts.  (£105,843)  against  18,251  cwts.  (£84,868)  in 
the  previous  year.  Total  imports  under  this  heading  also  showed  an  increase, 
but  as  fresh,  as  well  as  frozen,  salmon  is  included  under  the  one  classification, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  further  deduction. 
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CURED  OR  SALTED  SALMON 

The  importation  of  salted  or  cured  salmon  practically  doubled  last  year, 
rising  from  9,712  cwts.  to  19,086  cwts.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  increased  receipts 
from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  the  former's  supply  advancing  from  899  cwts. 
(£2,572)  to  4,313  cwts.  (£23,717). 

FRUIT 

Apples. — In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  the  apple,  the  mag- 
nitude which  the  trade  has  assumed,  and  the  variety  of  sources  of  supply,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  British  Government  does  not  include  detailed 
figures  regarding  imports  of  apples  in  the  annual  returns  which  are  published  in 
January  of  each  year. 

The  quantity  of  apples  imported  in  1925  showed  a  definite  drop  from  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  fall  in  Canadian  shipments  was,  however,  much  less 
than  the  25  per  cent  reduction  which  took  place  in  arrivals  from  the  United 
States. 


Quantity  "Value 

1924  1925  1924  1925 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total   imports                           7,232,616  5,989,674  8,370,974  7,541,961 

United  States                      3,649,689  2,801,301  4,617,148  3,639,883 

Australia                                701,899  887,759  1,121,467  1,656,994 

France                                    650.792  406,933  290,590  187,671 

Canada                                 1,822,698  1,639.794  1,863,761  1,661,946 


Pears. — Upon  the  other  hand,  although  the  total  importations  of  pears 
aggregated  only  589,026  cwts.  against  1,324,064  cwts.  in  1924,  receipts  from 
Canada  went  up  from  13,653  cwts.  (£18,313)  to  52,974  cwts  (£88,681).  The 
change  was,  however,  traceable  to  a  great  falling  off  in  European  supplies. 

Canned  Fruit. — The  position  which  Canada  occupies  in  the  canned  fruit 
trade  continues  to  remain  disappointing. 

In  the  variety  without  sugar  contents,  the  quantity  supplied  from  the 
Dominion  sank  to  7,165  cwts.,  the  lowest  on  record  for  many  years,  representing 
a  miserable  proportion  of  the  327,980  cwts.  (value  £533,426)  which  comes  in 
from  all  sources,  and  of  which  one-third  is  packed  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  total  quantity  is  larger  in  the  case  of  fruits  (except  pineapple) 
preserved  with  sugar — amounting  to  1,782,300  cwts.  (value  £5,192,165)  — 
Canada's  contribution  (45,935  cwts.,  value  £139,136)  is  hardly  noticeable.  Under 
the  same  item  the  United  States  supplied  1,512,106  cwts. 

HONEY 

In  the  case  of  honey  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  since  the  adoption  of 
definite  grading  in  Ontario,  Canadian  honey  seems  to  have  definitely  established 
itself  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  table  that 
there  was  a  definite  falling  off  in  the  receipts  last  year,  but  from  figures  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  United  Kingdom  agents  of  one  Canadian  shipper  alone,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  quantity  credited  to  Canada,  in  1925  at  least,  does  not 
represent  the  total  Canadian  shipments.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  position, 
which  also  affects  other  imports  from  Canada,  that  part  of  the  consignments 
shipped  via  American  ports  have  been  attributed  in  the  British  returns  to  the 
United  States. 

Quantity  Value 
1924  1925  1924  1925 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 


Total  imports   73.251  76,477  201,962  221,967 

United  States   16,661  18,847  46,912  57,687 

New   Zealand   10,214  14,986  31,611  48,134 

Canada   3,867  3,162  12,187  12,853 
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APPLE  JUICE 

Canadian  shipments  of  cider  in  the  form  of  concentrated  apple  juice 
exhibit  very  little  variation  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Quantity  Value 

1924             1925  1924  1925 

Gals.             Gals.  £  £ 

Total  imports                             416,658         365,875  107,264  77,775 

Canada                                 317,700         298,553  80,726  62,827 


PRESERVED  MILK 

There  is  a  reduced  importation  of  condensed  milk  (both  sweetened  and 
unsweetened)  and  a  considerable  drop  in  Canada's  shipments  of  the  latter.  The 
increase  of  1924  in  Canadian  deliveries  of  milk  powder  was  well  maintained. 

Condensed  Milk,  Sweetened  (Whole) 


Quantity  Value 

1924             1925  1924  1925 

Cwts.           Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                             317,003         289,543  1,006,855  852,859 

Netherlands                           165,189         145,086  485,452  376,169 

Switzerland                             76,483           84,023  279,229  309,121 

Canada                                   29,656           22,795  101,626  69,514 

Condensed  Milk,  Unsweetened 

Total  imports                              418,167         355,962  1,271,169  1,026,344 

United  States                       329,361         281,489  1,023,204  837,928 

Canada                                   51,173           40,943  150,334  108,407 

Milk  Poivder,  Unsweetened 

Total   imports                              102,337         137,488  310,107  406,583 

New  Zealand                          54,267           73,572  155,501  206,722 

Netherlands                             11,080           31,863  34,519  102,870 

Canada                                   18,931           18,769  45,934  51,952 


LARD 

The  United  States  remains  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  lard,  but  the  Cana- 
dian proportion  again  marked  a  slight  increase,  rising  from  13,195  tons 
(£953,884)  to  13,985  tons  (£1,157,663).  The  total  importations  for  1925  were 
114,205  tons  (£9,550,024). 

TOBACCO 

Canada  participated  in  the  slight  growth  in  the  United  Kingdom's  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  but  although  receipts  from  Canada  have  increased 
more  than  tenfold  since  1921,  the  1,858,523  pounds  (£142,899)  brought  in  in 
1925  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  which  is 
annually  purchased  by  this  country,  mainly  from  the  United  States. 


(2)   Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured 

(Imports  of  Lumber  and  Wood-pulp  were  published  in  Journal  No.  1160:  April  24,  1926) 


ABRASIVES 

A  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  importation  of  1,522  tons  of  artificial  corun- 
dum from  Canada  valued  at  £44,164.  The  total  deliveries  were  2,112  tons 
(£55,209).  Upon  the  other  hand,  imports  of  Canadian  carborundum  fell  from 
1,531  tons  (£70,310)  to  912  tons  (£43,338). 
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ASBESTOS 

As  will  be  noticed,  Rhodesia  continues  to  top  the  list,  and  supplies  of  asbes- 
tos from  that  source  have  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  from 
Canada. 

Quantity  Value 
tons  .  f 

1924  1925  1924  1925 

Total  imports   20,830  24,619         535,683  631,318 

Rhodesia   11,026  14,498         347,962  418,043 

Canada   6,564  7,095         101,028  135,048 

COPPER  ORES 

The  export  of  copper  ore  from  Canada  continues  to  make  progress,  aggre- 
gating 18,382  tons  (£921,367),  or  just  half  the  total  quantity  which  comes  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 

NICKEL  ORE  AND  MATTE 

In  the  case  of  nickel  ore  and  matte,  Canada  contributed  all  that  was 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all  sources,  namely,  1,617  tons  valued  at 
£80,860. 

SILVER  ORE 

A  still  further  growth  is  recorded  in  silver  ore.  In  1925  Canada  took  second 
place  to  Chile  by  shipping  £115,730  of  the  £567,090  which  comes  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

SEEDS 

There  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  seed  trade.  As  regards  clover,  Canadian 
receipts  totalled  only  11,509  cwts.  (£42,676)  in  comparison  with  30,593  cwts. 
(£108,682).  In  1924  aggregate  importations  were  91,785  cwts.  (£381,269) 
against  67,939  cwts  (£289,842)  in  1925. 

Similarly,  arrivals  from  the  Dominion  of  grass  seed  dropped  from  9,787 
cwts.  (£24,440)  to  3,475  cwts.  (£7,956),  out  of  totals  of  203,703  cwts.  (£524,168) 
and  203,718  cwts.  (£423,675)  respectively. 

FURS 

The  number  of  fur  skins  (unspecified)  credited  to  Canada  experienced  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent— 1,008,415  skins  (£1,204,334)  in  1924  against  750,109 
(£838,388)  in  1925.  The  aggregate  value  of  fur  skins  imported  in  these  two 
years  was  £7,842,659  and  £7,708,531  respectively. 


(3)  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

(Imports  of  Newsprint  and  Wrapping  Paper  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1160 :  April  24,  1926) 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Turning  to  manufactured  goods,  the  trade  in  iron  and  steel  products  which 
was  secured  through  exceptional  circumstances  attending  after-war  times  has 
now  practically  reached  vanishing  point,  except  in  one  or  two  items. 

One  of  these  is  welded  tabes,  receipts  of  which  from  Canada  in  1925—2,963 
tons  (value  £56,434)— were  double  those  of  the  previous  year. 

A  twofold  increase  also  occurred  in  wire  rods,  Canada  supplying  991  tons 
(£11,933)  in  1925. 

Bolts  and  nuts  were  shipped  from  the  Dominion  to  the  extent  of  339  tons 
(£9,554) ;  but  wire  nails  further  dropped  to  64  tons  (£1,705),  the  figure  in  1921 
being  2,742  tons  (£101,211).  b 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  position  on  the  Continent  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Canada  to  compete  profitably. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

As  regards  other  metals,  there  was  a  further  expansion  in  pig  lead,  of  which 
Canada  contributed  43,336  tons  (£1,538,031)  to  the  269,392  tons  (£9,762,983) 
imported.  Canada's  share  under  this  item  was  nearly  twice  that  of  1924,  but 
Australia  remains  the  chief  source  of  supply  (98,919  tons,  value  £3,594,188) . 

Upon  the  other  hand,  Canadian  exports  of  aluminium  to  this  country  fell 
to  249  tons  (£27,091) — less  than  a  quarter  of  the  1924  shipments.  Total  imports 
in  1925  were  10,990  tons  (value  £1,233,983). 

There  was  a  large  expansion  in  cobalt  and  cobalt  alloys,  Canada  supplying 
121,976  (value  £58,388)  of  the  125,539  pounds  (£59,713)  which  were  brought  in. 

Imports  of  electrolytic  manufactured  copper  in  bars,  blocks,  etc.,  from  the 
Dominion  increased  from  186  tons  (£12,426)  in  1924  to  250  tons  (£17,210)  in 
1925.   Total  receipts  during  the  latter  year  were  95,045  tons  (£6,359,977) . 

Crude  zinc  consignments  from  Canada  advanced  from  6,001  tons  (£201,937) 
to  6,955  tons  (£254,728).  Aggregate  imports  in  1925  were  135,783  tons 
(£4,886,816). 

HARDWARE 

In  hardware  lines,  the  leading  item  from  Canada  is  safety  razor  blades: 
176,249  dozen  (£32,094)  of  the  6,255,280  dozen  (£805,197)  which  reached  this 
country.   The  chief  supplier  is  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  tools  increased  from  £12,164  to  £21,189  in 
1925,  the  respective  totals  being  £64,563  and  £64,400,  but  in  axes,  hatchets,  etc., 
there  was  a  further  decline.  In  the  latter  item  Canada  furnished  in  1925  only 
6,252  (£1,262)  of  the  133,694  (£10,330)  entered. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPLIANCES  AND  LENSES 

Since  the  importation  of  scientific  instruments  was  affected  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  protective  duties,  with  Imperial  preference,  Canada  has  secured  a  leading 
position. 

The  number  of  Canadian  cameras  (not  including  lenses)  which  came  in  last 
year  was  392,915  (£134,233)  out  of  489,278  (£185,492)  furnished  from  all 
sources.  The  Canadian  trade  in  sensitized  photographic  plates  and  films  (valued 
at  £304,577)  was  nearly  half  of  the  total,  and  otherwise  shared  equally  with  the 
United  States.  In  lenses  also  Canadian  importations  were  greater,  the  figures 
being  £64,016  out  of  £224,894  in  1924,  and  £69,584  out  of  £234,666  in  1925. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  Canada  shipped  139 
tons  mechanical  power  ploughs  (value  £4,000)  out  of  220  tons  (£9,282) ;  and  377 
tons  (£14,146)  out  of  896  tons  (£41,573)  in  animal  power  ploughs.  The  only 
other  important  source  is  the  United  States.  Reapers  and  binders  from  the 
Dominion  totalled  1,188  (£81,246)  out  of  2,775  (£166,393),  and  were  a  large 
increase  over  1924.  Imports  of  agricultural  machinery  (unclassified)  amounted 
to  448  tons  (£24,551),  the  total  being  2,348  tons  (£161,619). 

Canadian  consignments  of  lawn  mowers  were  practicallv  unchanged:  256 
(£14,918)  in  1924  and  276  tons  (£13;364)  in  1925.  Aggregate  imports  in  the 
latter  year  were  1,862  tons  (£112,060). 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD 

Among  wood  items  a  notable  feature  is  the  importation  of  51,521  loads  of 
railway  sleeprs  from  Canada  valued  at  £251,285.  Poland  and  Russia,  however, 
still  remain  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  the  total  receipts  of  451,324  loads 
'£2,207,428). 
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In  other  manufactures  of  wood  Canada  does  not  appear  to  make  much 
headway.  In  furniture  and  cabinetware,  despite  a  slight  increase,  her  share  was 
only  £27,244  out  of  £668,821.  A  similar  advance  in  ivindow  frames,  doors,  etc., 
to- £17,258  is  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  As  regards  tool 
handles,  Canada  shipped  a  smaller  quantity  than  in  1924,  namely,  3,460  gross 
(£9,581),  the  aggregate  receipts  being  88,596  gross  (£230,337).  In  domestic 
ivoodenware  there  is  also  a  decline  in  Canadian  consignments  from  £13,581  to 
£6.812,  the  totals  from  all  sources  in  1924  and  1925  being  respectively  £220,560 
and  £252,820. 

A  very  large  number  of  articles  are,  however,  included  under  the  compre- 
hensive item  "  manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  not  elsewhere  specified  ";  and 
in  this  case  Canada  is  credited  with  £270,544 — rather  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  £2,534,819  imported  from  all  countries. 

CORDAGE 

In  1925  Canada  largely  increased  her  shipments  of  binder  twine,  which, 
amounting  to  12,474  cwts.  (£34,799).  compares  with  201  cwts.  (£557)  in  the  pre- 
vious year.   The  total  importations' in  1925  were  100,306  cwts.  (£329,399). 

CORSETS 

Consignments  of  corsets  from  Canada  dropped  from  12,692  dozen  to  11,840 
(£59,034),  the  respective  totals  being  97,470  dozen  (£391,696)  and  81,400  dozen 
(£305,368). 

STOCKINGS  AND  HOSE 

Practically  the  only  variety  which  Canada  supplies  to  this  market  is  silk 
stockings,  of  which  the  United  States  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
purchases  from  abroad.  Total  importations  of  stockings  and  hose  (other  than 
cotton  and  wool)  in  1925  were  1,633,369  dozen  pairs  (£2,005,752),  Canada  being 
credited  with  14,317  dozen  pairs  (£25,197). 

CHEMICALS 

Acetic  Acid. — Shipments  of  acetic  acid  from  the  Dominion  continue  to  show 
a  steady  expansion.  Although  total  imports  fell  from  8,877  tons  (£407,218)  in 
1924  to  8,568  tons  (£393,968),  Canada  was  credited  with  6,376  tons  (£306,785) 
in  1924  and  6,400  tons  (£317,882)  in  1925.  This  commodity  is  included  in  the 
Key  Industry  section  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  so  that  Canadian 
importations  are  admitted  free  against  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent  upon  entries  from 
foreign  countries. 

Cobalt  Oxide. — In  cobalt  oxide  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  comparison 
with  1924,  both  in  the  total  and  Canadian  imports.  The  1925  figures  were 
respectively:  total,  1,360  cwts.  (£62,045);  Canada,  1,173  cwts.  (£54,634). 

Formaldehyde  and  Acetate  of  Lime. — In  both  these  commodities  Canada's 
contribution  showed  a  considerable  contraction.  The  1,800  cwts.  (£5,128)  of 
formaldehyde  brought  in  from  the  Dominion  in  1924  sank  to  179  cwts.  (£320) 
in  1925,  the  totals  being  respectivelv  22,365  cwts.  (£60,731)  and  20,346  cwts. 
(£40,822). 

In  1925  no  imports  of  acetate  of  lime  were  recorded  from  the  Dominion, 
although  total  receipts  were  29,549  cwts.  (£21,820). 

Methyl  Alcohol. — A  similar  drop  took  place  in  Canada's  share  of  the 
methyl  alcohol  trade,  the  132,709  gallons  (£23,149)  of  1924  falling  to  62,203 
gallons  (£9,051).  The  United  States  and  Germany  were  the  largest  suppliers 
of  the  total  arrivals  of  411,390  gallons  and  368,610  gallons  respectively. 
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Nickel  Oxide. — The  Dominion  practically  entirely  controls  the  business  in 
nickel  oxide,  and  1925  was  a  better  year  than  1924,  Canadian  consignments 
being  33,389  cwts.  (£177,557)  in  the  former  year  and  27,948  cwts.  (£142,761)  in 
the  latter. 

Phosphorus. — The  same  position  applies  to  phosphorus,  Canadian  imports 
rising  from  21,889  cwts.  (£92,406)  in  1924  to  27,774  cwts.  (£103,413)  in  1925. 
There  was  no  other  source  of  supply,  apart  from  the  Dominion,  in  1925. 

White  Lead. — The  quantity  of  white  lead  coming  from  the  Dominion  shows 
a  progressive  decline  since  the  war.  In  1925  arrivals  sank  to  1,201  cwts. 
(£2,387)  out  of  165,508  cwts.  (£339,370).  In  1921  Canada  was  credited  with 
10,714  cwts,  (£25,293). 

Bronze  Powder. — This  trade  continues  at  practically  the  same  volume. 
Aggregate  imports  were  17,875  cwts.  (£127,794)  and  Canada  furnished  2,808 
cwts.  (£26,660). 

Soap. — Canada  has  now  become  the  most  important  shipper  of  toilet  soaps 
to  this  market,  supplying  in  1925  30,678  cwts.  (£93,361)  of  the  54,232  cwts. 
(£198.283)  of  the  toilet  variety  purchased  from  abroad.  As  regards  shaving 
soaps,  the  Dominion  was  responsible  for  1,062  cwts.  (£13,097)  of  the  total  of 
6,505  cwts.  (£100,104). 

LEATHER 

Hides,  for  Sole  Leather. — Shipments  from  the  Dominion  in  1925  were  only 
half  those  of  1924,  the  respective  figures  being  15,550  cwts.  (£110,814)  and 
7,492  cwts.  (£63,387).  Entries  from  all  sources  under  this  item  in  1925  were 
154,017  cwts.  (£890,351). 

Upper  Leather  (Box  and  Willow  Calf). — A  similar  falling-off  was  evident 
in  box  and  willow  calf.  In  1924  Canada  sent  668  cwts.  (£38,047)  against  186 
cwts.  (£14,122)  in  1925.  Total  importations  in  the  latter  year  amounted  to 
44,030  cwts.  (£1,963,917). 

Patent  Leather. — In  patent  leather  the  decline  was  less  marked,  the  2,952 
cwts.  (£169,821)  of  1924  comparing  with  2,333  cwts.  (£133,892).  The  United 
States,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  the  largest  contributors  to  the  1925  total 
of  22,451  cwts,  (£1,128,637). 

WALLPAPER 

An  increase  occurred  in  1925  in  receipts  of  wallpaper  from  Canada.  In 
1924  the  figure  was  6,361  cwts.  (£21,308)  and  in  1925,  9,525  cwts.  (£29,851). 
Aggregate  imports  in  the  latter  year  were  valued  at  £177,940,  Germany  being 
the  leading  supplier. 

WALLBOARD 

In  1925  Canada  sent  over  19,215  cwts.  (£27,725)  of  wallboard,  as  com- 
pared with  15,346  cwts.  (£21,746)  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States 
is  the  next  largest  contributor  in  the  1925  total  of  29,484  cwts.  (£39,817). 

MILLBOARD 

Receipts  from  all  sources  of  millboard  increased  to  941,507  cwts.  (£936,029). 
Of  this,  the  bulk  was  supplied  by  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Germany.  Canada's 
share  amounted  to  125,064  cwts.  (£145,850),  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent 
over  1924. 

CARDBOARD  AND  PASTEBOARD 

Under  this  classification  Canada  suffered  a  setback,  her  shipments  falling 
from  17,001  cwt.  (£18,638)  in  1924  to  7,907  cwts.  (£9,291).  The  total,  upon  the 
other  hand,  increased  from  198,388  cwts.  (£300,065)  to  227,096  cwts.  (£321,249). 
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AUTOMOBILES 

In  1925  there  was  a  jump  in  the  United  Kingdom's  importations  of  pleasure 
automobiles,  the  13,398  (value  £2,828,927)  in  1924  advancing  to  32,952  (£6,194,- 
539).  The  United  States  and  France  were  mainly  responsible,  although  Cana- 
dian shipments  rose  from  3,127  (£629,936)  to  3,552  (£769,423). 

COMMERCIAL  AUTOMOBILES 

In  commercial  vehicles  there  was  a  fall,  and  Canada  sent  only  59  (£6,219) 
against  227  (£19,821)  in  1924.  Deliveries  from  all  countries  in  1925  amounted 
to  655  valued  at  £113,339. 

CHASSIS,   COMPONENTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

The  Dominion  also  shipped  1,711  chassis  (£134,396)  in  1925,  out  of  a 
total  of  15,778  (£2,206,898) ;  and  £18,563  out  of  £62,984  under  the  heading  of 
"  Wheels,  Rims  and  Spokes  ".  In  the  case  of  parts  and  accessories  (unspeci- 
fied), Canada  is  credited  with  £210,526  out  of  £2,342,301. 

RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Rubber  Footwear. — The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  trade  in  rubber 
goods,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  the  remarkable  strides  which  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear  have  made.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  receipts  from  Canada  in  1925  were  double  those  of  1924,  and  for  the 
first  time  exceed  the  United  States  contribution: — 


Quantity  Value 

Doz.  Pairs  £ 

1924             1925  1924  1925 

Total  imports                  ..         229,235         327,716  524,640  834,589 

Germany                                  39,887           42,493  35,287  41,588 

France                                    35,432           63,710  28,397  53,724 

United  States                          90,354           94,673  285,805  351,430 

Canada                                   56,576         115,689  163,039  367,071 

Tire  Outer  Covers  (Motor  Car) 

Number 

Total  imports                              983,810       1,187,011  2,194,971  2,823,574 

France                                  351,767         392,368  711,094  868,647 

United  States                        250,292         332,126  607,514  847,933 

Italy                                     182,561         212,315  381,334  535,713 

Canada                                  125,095         170,712  338,995  394,724 

Tire  Outer  Covers  (Motor  Cycle) 

Total  imports                                25,484           22,385  26,666  24,746 

France                                     9,662            3,760  9,971  4,001 

United  States                           2,779            6,519  3,849  6,698 

Canada                                     4,522            6,063  6,612  10,366 

Tire  Inner  Tubes. 

Total  imports                           2,148,308       2,274,067  406,897  457,839 

France                                  792,512         978,643  160,858  205,602 

United  States                        182,136         242,738  110,682  107,805 

Canada                                  110,546         181,447  71,089  67,299 

Solid  Tires 

Total  imports                               76,601           85,107  312,236  392,057 

United  States                         38,166           26,363  167,860  114,303 

France                                    16,229           17,700  56,977  72,784 

Italy                                      11,852           28,426  50,058  151,214 

Canada                                       287            5,154  898  25,266 


RUBBER  GOODS  (UNENUMERATED) 

Under  the  heading  "  rubber  manufactures,  not  elsewhere  specified  (includ- 
ing rubber  gloves)"  Canada  is  shown  as  having  shipped  goods  to  the  value 
of  £8,192,  the  total  being  £904,250. 
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BRITISH   REGULATIONS   REGARDING   THE   USE  OF 
PRESERVATIVES  IN  FOOD 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  22,  1926.— On  page  237  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1127  of  September  5,  1925,  was  published  a  report,  giving 
details  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  British  Government  which  practically 
prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives  in  food,  with  a  few  specific  exceptions. 

Although  these  regulations  were  described  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  as 
final,  and  it  was  also  announced  that  they  would  become  effective,  with  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  on  January  1,  1927,  representations  made  by  the  various 
trades  concerned  as  to  the  disorganization  and  hardships  which  would  be  caused, 
subsequently  determined  the  ministry  to  grant  delays  in  the  case  of  additional 
items.  Notices  of  amendments  have  in  the  meantime  been  published  and  these 
have  been  reported  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

As  the  major  part  of  the  regulations  come  into  operation  from  January  1, 
1927,  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  issued  a  further  notification  to  that  effect. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  published  a  memorandum  giving  particulars  of 
the  dates  finally  decided  upon  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  exceptions  already 
referred  to,  and  certain  modifications  in  the  operations  of  the  regulations;  also 
in  the  use  of  certain  preservatives,  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  adopt, 
resulting  from  the  further  investigation  which  has  taken  place. 

In  this  latter  connection  it  is  interesting,  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view, 
to  be  able  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  representations  made  by  the  London 
agent  and  by  the  London  Trade  Commissioner,  upon  behalf  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  crushed  fruits  and  fruit  syrups  used  for  flavouring  ice  cream, 
which  were  officially  urged  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  courteously  granted  a  special  concession  permitting  the  use  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  these  preserved  fruits. 

DATE  WHEN  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  COME  INTO  OPERATION 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  final  dates  adopted  for  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  regulations,  and  cancels  all  previous  announcements: — 

(i)  The  regulations  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1927,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  bacon,  ham,  and  egg  yolk,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1928,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  butter  and  cream  and  to  the  revocation  of  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  (Milk  and  Cream)  Regulations,  1912,  and  the  Public  Health  (Milk  and  Cream) 
Regulations,  1912,,  Amendment  Order,  1917,  as  relate  to  cream;  and 

(ii)  so  far  as  the  regulations  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  containing  any  pre- 
servative which  is  necessarily  introduced  by  the  use  in  its  preparation  of  preserved  mar- 
garine, preserved  egg  yolk,  preserved  bacon,  preserved  ham,  preserved  cream,  or  preserved 
butter,  they  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  following  dates,  viz : — 

(a)  the  1st  day  of  July,  1927,  where  the  preservative  has  been  so  introduced  by  the  use 

of  preserved  margarine; 
{b)  the  1st  day  of  January,  1928,  where  the  preservative  has  been  so  introduced  by  the 

use  of  preserved  bacon,  preserved  ham,  preserved  egg  yolk,  or  preserved  cream; 

and 

(c)  the  1st  day  of  July,  1928,  where  the  preservative  has  been  so  introduced  by  the  use 
of  preserved  butter. 

SALE  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  PRESERVATIVES 

The  following  is  now  substituted  for  the  former  section  B  on  page  239 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  September  5,  1925: — 

The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to  any  of  the  articles  of  food 
mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  the  second  schedule  to  these  regulations  which  contains  any 
preservative  specified  in  part  I  of  the  first  schedule  as  permissible  in  the  case  of  such  article, 
that  is  to  say: — 

(a)  A  person  who  exposes  or  offers  any  such  article  for  sale  by  retail  shall  at  the  time 
when  it  is  so  exposed  or  offered  either  cause  the  article  to  be  labelled  in  accordance 
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with  the  rules  set  out  in  the  said  second  schedule,,  or  cause  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 

the  article  contains  preservative  to  be  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  so  as  to  be 

easily  readable  by  a  customer;  and 
(b)  A  person  who  sells  any  such  article  shall  cause  it  to  be  labelled  in  accordance  with 

the  said  rules  at  the  time  when  it  is  delivered  to  any  purchaser,  agent,  or  broker: 
Provided  that, — 

(i)  Neither  the  requirement  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  nor  that  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (b)  shall  apply  where  the  article  is  exposed  or  offered  for  sale  by  retail  or 
delivered  to  a  customer  in  a  hotel,  restaurant,  or  other  such  place  for  consumption 
on  the  premises;  and 

(ii)  The  requirement  mentioned  in  paragraph  (6)  shall  not  apply  where  the  article  is 
sold  by  retail  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  the  vendor's  premises  or  stall  if 
such  a  notice  as  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  is  there  exhibited  as  provided  in 
that  paragraph. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  only  change  under  the  heading  of  definitions  is  that  glycerine  is  added 
to  the  former  list  of  articles  which  are  not  regarded  by  the  regulations  as  pre- 
servatives. 

ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  WHICH  MAY  CONTAIN  PRESERVATIVES  AND  NATURE  AND  PROPOR- 


TION OF  PRESERVATIVES  IN  EACH  CASE 

Schedule  I 

The  original  list  published  at  the  head  of  page  240  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  is  amended  as  follows,  and  there  has  been  added  section  7a 
which  covers  the  concessions  as  regards  preserved  fruits  to  which  reference  has 
been  made: — 

Parts 

Food  Preservative     per  million 

2.  Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  (not  dried)  for  conversion  into 
jam  or  crystallized  glace  or  cured  fruit  as  defined 
in  items  6  and  7: — 

(a)  Cherries   Sulphur  dioxide  3,000 

(6)  Strawberries  and  raspberries..   .  .   "  2,000 

(c)  Other  fruit   "  1,500 

6.  Jam   (including  marmalade  and  fruit  jelly  prepared 

in  the  way  in  which  jam  is  prepared)   "  40 

7.  Crystallized  glace  or  cured  fruit  (including  candied 

peel)   "  100 

7a.  Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  not  otherwise  specified  in  this 

schedule   "  350 


CORK  AS  A  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  December  9,  1926. — Cork,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  the  third  largest  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  is  a  port  of  considerable 
importance  in  that  it  is  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Irish  Free  State.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lee,  on  the  south  coast, 
possessing  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  secure  harbours  in  the  British  Isles, 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels  afloat,  it  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Irish  foreign  trade.  It  is  situated  350 
miles  nearer  Montreal  than  Southampton,  and  with  its  well-equipped  dry  docks 
and  repair  yards  is  an  excellent  refuge  for  ships  in  distress. 

On  a  recent  visit  paid  by  the  writer  to  this  city  keen  interest  was  shown 
by  the  local  business  men  in  Canada  and  Canadian  goods,  and  everywhere  there 
was  evidence  of  a  desire  to  trade  with  Canada  in  preference  to  non-British  coun- 
tries, in  products  which  are  not  grown  or  manufactured  in  the  Free  State.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasing  an  interchange  of  commodities  lies  in 
the  lack  of  regular  direct  steamship  service.    With  such  a  service  in  effect,  it 
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was  stated,  Canada  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  compete  with  the 
Baltic  countries  in  lumber,  paper  and  box  shooks,  and  with  the  United  States 
in  apples,  bacon,  flour,  and  wheat. 


PORT  FACILITIES 

The  deep-water  quayage  at  Cork  has  within  the  past  few  years  been  prac- 
tically doubled,  and  the  upper  harbour  now,  according  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cork  Harbour  Commissioners,  provides  the  following  facilities: — 

(1)  Docks  for  ocean-going  steamers  450  feet  in  length  and  27  feet  fresh-water  draught 
on  a  13-foot  tide. 

(2)  Cross-channel  steamers  are  able  to  enter  the  harbour  and  berth  at  all  states  of  the 

tide. 

(3)  Cargoes  are  loaded  direct  from  steamers  to  railway  wagons  at  the  quay  side. 

(4)  Steam  lifting  power  by  sheer  legs  up  to  40  tons.  Hydraulic  cranes  for  coal  discharge 
into  railway  wagons. 

(5)  Channel  marked  by  leading  lights  and  lighted  buoys,  so  that  steamers  are  able  to 
enter  the  harbour  by  day  or  night. 

(6)  Transit  sheds  for  foreign  trade. 

The  lower  harbour  has  natural  entrance  channels,  with  38  feet  and  42  feet 
depths  at  low  water,  and  a  sheltered  anchorage  6^  miles  long,  of  which  4,000 
feet  by  2,000  feet  is  specially  reserved  for  transatlantic  liners. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT 

A  considerable  decline  in  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  port  of  Cork  is 
reported  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1926.  Timber  imports,  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  pine  wood,  spruce  deals  and  boards,  amounted  to  24,905  tons  in  1925, 
against  about  17,240  tons  in  1926.  All  other  goods  imported  showed  a  decline 
of  about  72,000  tons  in  the  1926  period  as  against  the  corresponding  1925 
period.  Export  tonnage  declined  during  the  same  period  from  91,765  tons  to 
70,435  tons,  while  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  exported  to  Cross  channel  ports 
declined  by  8,280.  Imports  of  interest  to  Canada  for  the  1925  period  were  as 
follows: — 


Agricultural  machines  No.  273 

Apples  Tons  1,682 

Bacon                                         "  1,596 

Cars  No.  271 

Confectionery  ..   ..  ,  Tons  717 

Cheese  >. .    "  182 

Deals,  planks  and  boards  . .    "  24,905 

Flax                                           "  337 

Flour  of  wheat                         "  16,078 


Leather  Tons  669 

Maize  "  80,727 

Oats                                           "  2,752 

Oatmeal                                     "  1,235 

Oilcake                                     "  6,833 

Paper                                         "  2,572 

Ploughs  No.  247 

Sugar  Tons  12,918 

Wheat                                      "  59,345 


The  principal  exports  during  the  same  period  were:  bacon,  8,475  tons; 
butter,  8,442  tons;  eggs,  7,332  tons;  motor  parts,  5,378  tons;  oats,  7,647  tons; 
whisky,  509  tons;  wool,  259  tons;  calves,  43,413  head;  cows,  49,336  head;  hides, 
1,135  tons;  pigs,  7,441  head;  poultry,  946  tons;  sheep,  18,566  head. 


TRANSPORT 

Steamship  connections  are  regularly  maintained  between  Cork  and  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Great  Britain  by  the  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company,  and 
the  Clyde  Shipping  Company.  Four  alternative  services  run  between  Cork  and 
London,  two  of  which  are  daily.  The  Oriole  Lines  Consolidated  Navigation 
Company  maintain  direct  connections  with  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Belgo-Irlandaise  de  Navigation  with  Antwerp.  The  Head  Line 
of  steamships  running  regularly  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  from  Canadian  ports 
makes  Cork  a  port  of  call  when  tonnage  is  offered. 

Canada's  share  in  the  trade  of  this  port  is  limited  to  occasional  cargo  ship- 
ments of  wheat  or  lumber,  and  to  intermittent  sailings  by  the  Head  Line.  The 
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services  already  available  should  not  be  overlooked  by  Canadian  exporters  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  Cork  as  a  distributing  centre  and  its  probable  future 
development.  There  are  a  number  of  items  imported  through  this  port  at  pre- 
sent, in  which  Canada's  share  could  be  increased  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
exporter  and  importer,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Bacon. — Canadian  bacon  is  well  known  and  liked  in  this  market,  and 
enjoys  a  fair  sale  in  spite  of  the  handicap  which  it  undergoes  in  the  matter  of 
freight.  Practically  all  supplies  are  shipped  through  Liverpool,  bearing  the 
additional  freight  and  port  charges  thus  entailed.  A  leading  bacon  merchant 
stated  that  the  sale  of  Canadian  bacon  in  this  area  could  be  increased  appreci- 
ably if  regular  steamship  connections  were  established. 

Lumber. — Although  occasional  cargoes  of  lumber  come  to  Cork  from  Can- 
ada, such  a  method  of  purchasing  is  not  open  to  the  small  buyer  who  must  buy 
in  parcel  lots.  Canadian  deals  are  better  liked  than  the  Baltic  product,  but 
under  present  conditions  are  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

Box  Shooks. — The  Swedish  manufacturer  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  shook  trade,  and  local  buyers  would  welcome  a  competitive  article  in  the 
market.  Butter  boxes  and  egg  crates  together  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  busi- 
ness. Full  specifications  for  the  butter  boxes  are  set  forth  in  a  report  appear- 
ing in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1181,  dated  September  18,  1926. 
It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  2,000,000  egg  crates  are  used  annually  in  the 
Free  State,  and  the  trade  is  growing. 

Grain. — Imports  of  wheat  in  the  1925  period  amounted  to  59,345  tons, 
practically  all  of  which  came  to  Cork  in  cargo  lots.  Oats  were  imported  to  the 
extent  of  2,752  tons,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  7,647  tons. 

Although  the  trade  of  this  port  has  suffered  a  serious  decline  during  the  past 
year,  this  is  considered  to  be  a  temporary  condition,  and  is,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  diver- 
sion of  traffic  to  other  Free  State  ports,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  and  industrial 
strife  during  the  past  four  years.  With  the  ending  of  the  British  coal  strike, 
and  the  cessation  of  domestic  disturbance  which  has  so  handicapped  the  Free 
State  as  a  whole  in  the  past,  the  future  of  Cork  is  regarded  with  confidence.  Its 
strategic  position  as  the  gateway  to  Europe  should  assure  for  it  a  place  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  commercial  growth  of  these  islands. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  December  1,  1926. — The  imports  of  merchandise  into  Australia 
for  the  first  four  months  (July  to  October)  of  the  fiscal  year  aggregated 
£55,732,699  as  compared  with  £46,356,416  for  the  similar  period  of  last  year. 
Exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  £34,671,097  compared  with  £42,098,480. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  imports  of  merchandise  increased  by  £9,376,283,  while 
exports  decreased  by  no  less  than  £7,427,383.  In  the  four  months  to  October  31, 
Australia  exported  bullion  and  specie  valued  at  £9,004,337. 

Excluding  Queensland,  which  has  suffered  great  loss  of  sheep  and  cattle  by 
reason  of  a  prolonged  drought,  the  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth generally  have  been  excellent.  Harvesting  will  soon  be  in  full  swing  and 
a  bumper  crop  is  anticipated.  Wholesale  distributors  report  exceptionally  active 
seasonal  trade,  with  improved  collections. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

At  this  period  of  the  year — with  a  new  crop  now  coming  on  the  market — 
trade  in  wheat  has  been  particularly  dull.    Conditions  overseas  have  provided 
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no  inducement  for  exporters  to  become  active  buyers,  and  there  is  also  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  growers  to  resist  offering  supplies  freely  at  the  lower  prices 
now  offering.  The  sales  of  wheat  in  November,  for  future  delivery,  have  been 
very  limited,  caused  by  export  markets  showing  a  lower  tendency,  hence  prices 
now  quoted  are  purely  nominal.  Today's  quotations  on  new  wheat  for  December 
shipment  are  5s.  7i d.  ($1.37)  and  for  January  shipment  5s.  7d.  ($1.36)  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne.  The  harvesting  conditions  are  excellent,  and 
the  quality  of  the  new  wheat  is  generally  said  to  be  excellent. 

Freight  conditions  for  shippers  have  improved,  doubtless  on  account  of 
the  termination  of  the  coal  strike  in  England,  thus  making  more  tonnage  avail- 
able for  general  cargo. 

Throughout  November  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  flour  for  export 
overseas.  Within  the  last  few  days,  however,  there  have  been  some  signs  of 
activity  as  a  result  of  steamer  space  being  made  available  for  parcels  for  Decem- 
ber shipment.  Inquiries  have  been  received  for  January-February  shipment, 
but  so  far  lack  of  shipping  space  has  militated  against  business  being  concluded. 
As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  present  f.o.b.  steamer  quotations  on  flour  are  nom- 
inal, and  without  definite  commitment,  thus: — 

For  December  shipment,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds: — 

In  sacks  of  150  pounds  gross   £12  5  0  =  $59  62 

In  bags  of  101  pounds  gross  '.   12  10  0  =  60  83 

In  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   13  0  0  =  63  27 

For  January  shipment,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  — 

Iu  sacks  of  150  pounds  gross   £11  17  6  =  $57  79 

In  bags  of  101  pounds  gross   12  2  6  =  59  01 

In  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross..   12  12  6  =  61  44 


REVIEW  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  MARKET 


The  1926-27  Australian  wool  season  opened  in  September  when  all  classes 
of  wool  were  eagerly  and  keenly  competed  for  at  an  advance  of  over  10  per 
cent  over  May  rates.  Both  French  and  German  buyers  purchased  heavily  and 
Japanese  buyers  were  also  large  operators.  Bradford  did  not  buy  much  because 
trade  in  England  offered  no  inducement  to  follow  the  advance,  as  64's  tops  could 
be  bought  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made  out  of  wool  purchased  in  the  Sep- 
tember sales  in  London.  In  quoting  64's  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is 
a  standard  quality  and  hence  is  a  good  general  guide  to  the  wool  market. 

The  sales  opened  up  with  a  64's  top  costing  some  50  to  51  pence,  and  this 
price  held  for  two  to  three  weeks  until  the  demand  for  quick  shipment  had  been 
filled.  Then  a  reaction  set  in,  followed  by  a  10  per  cent  decline,  some  64's 
being  made  from  Australian  purchases  at  43  to  44  pence.  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  a  slight  firmness  set  in  with  the  result  that  a  64's  top  would  now  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  46  pence  to  make. 

The  sales  in  Australian  wool  centres  are  being  closely  followed  by  oversea 
and  local  buyers,  with  the  result  that  wool  is  being  lifted  quickly.  In  expert 
opinion,  except  when  lots  of  super-merino  are  competed  for,  no  marked  advance 
or  decline  of  prices  now  ruling  is  anticipated  this  season.  Some  buyers  contend 
that  wool  is  still  too  dear,  and  because  of  the  weakened  financial  position  of  the 
oversea  wool  trade  they  are  not  disposed  to  pay  high  prices.  During  the  last 
week  it  was  apparent — at  the  Melbourne  sales — that  there  was  a  strong  demand 
for  the  finest  wools,  and  sellers  were  fortunate  that  much  of  the  wool  they  had  to 
offer  was  of  the  type  desired. 

As  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  through  expert  and  reliable  Australian  wool 
selling  channels,  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  leading  line  of  wools — on 
a  clean  scoured  basis — delivered,  at  Toronto  (and  other  leading  wool  centre?  in 
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Canada)  is  submitted  in  such  form  as  will  readily  give  woollen  manufacturers 
in  the  Dominion  a  better  idea  of  the  market  than  the  ordinary  published 
reports: — 


64/70's  warp  merino  fleece. 
64's  warp  merino  fleece.  . 
64/70's  spinners  fleece..  . 
64/70's  topmaking  fleece.. 
60's  warp  merino  fleece.  . 
64/70's  good  pieces  free. .  . 
58/60's  crossbred  fleece.  . 


48  pence 
45  pence 
45  pence 
42  pence 
40  pence 
42  pence 
27  pence 


56/58's  crossbred  fleece.  .  . 

56's  crossbred  fleece  

50/56's  crossbred  fleece.  . 
Super  scoured  merino  lamb 
Good  carding  pieces  64's.. 
Best    64/70's    fine    fleece  for 
knitters  


33  pence 
31  pence 

29  pence 
36  pence 

30  pence 

48  pence 


AUSTRALIAN  LABOUR  TROUBLES 


Almost  every  year,  as  mid-summer  and  the  Christmas  holiday  season 
approaches,  Australian  people  anticipate  an  industrial  upheaval  of  some  char- 
acter with  its  attendant  financial  loss  to  both  strikers  and  many  in  no  way 
directly  concerned  with  the  issue.  As  this  mail  closes  the  industrial  outlook  has 
darkened,  and  the  immediate  future  does  not  portend  a  satisfactory  settlement 
despite  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court. 

At  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  where  the  principal  coal  mines  in  Australia  are 
situated,  the  men  operating  the  shipping  cranes  (which  load  the  steamers)  have 
ceased  operations  and  claim  a  44  hours  week  with  no  deduction  in  their  previous 
rate  of  payment  for  48  hours  work  per  week,  and  sympathetically  (but  without 
actually  striking)  wharf  labourers  decline  to  work  after  5  p.m.  daily,  though 
they  would  then  be  earning  overtime. 

As  a  result  of  the  dispute  many  vessels  are  idle  in  Australian  ports.  Mer- 
chants in  the  State  of  Tasmania,  which  is  dependent  entirely  on  steamer  com- 
munication for  the  carriage  of  perishable  and  other  commodities  to  and  from 
the  mainland,  are  particularly  affected  by  the  scarcity  of  freight  space,  and  this 
also  applies  more  or  less  to  all  Australian  ports. 

Further,  the  huge  army  of  men  engaged  in  the  brown  coal  districts — 90 
miles  from  Melbourne — have  struck,  hence  an  almost  immediate  curtailment 
of  activities  of  the  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria  which  supplies  electrical 
current  to  the  Victorian  railways,  to  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  and  many  smaller 
country  towns,  besides  power  to  many  important  industries. 

These  strikes  are  mainly  against  decisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Court. 


SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA'S  TRADE  IN  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  December  2,  1926. — Following  upon  the  report  entitled  "  South 
African  Motor  Car  Registrations  "  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1187  (October  30,  1926),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes  to  receive  information  concerning  the 
imports  of  the  above  articles  into  South  Africa  and  adjacent  British  Colonies. 
The  territories  included  in  this  survey  are  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South 
West  Africa,  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  Uganda,  Kenya  and  Tanganyika. 

This  total  trade  in  the  territories  mentioned  amounted  in  1925  to  £838,465 
as  against  £550,164  in  1924 — an  increase  of  £228,301  in  value  or  over  40  per  cent. 
No  figures  are  available  for  Nyassaland,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  Zanzibar, 
but  doubtless  had  these  been  included  the  total  imports  would  have  approached 
a  value  of  a  million  pounds. 

Out  of  a  total  trade  in  1925  in  South,  West  and  East  African  markets, 
valued  at  £838,465,  the  United  Kingdom  had  by  far  the  greatest  share,  viz., 
£390,354,  as  against  £228,032  in  1924— an  increase  of  £162,322  in  value  or  over 
71  per  cent.   The  outstanding  feature,  however,  is  that  Canada  comes  second  in 
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the  list  with  a  trade  value  of  £173,921  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  United  Kingdom 
total.  This  represents  an  increase  of  £38,229  in  value  or  almost  30  per  cent. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Canada's  share  for  1925  was  absorbed  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  bought  motor  car  tires  and  tubes  alone  to  the 
value  of  £156,365,  out  of  Canada's  total  trade  of  £173,921  in  these  territories. 

The  United  States  appears  in  third  place  on  the  list  well  behind  Canada, 
and  is  followed  by  France  and  Germany.  Undoubtedly  the  import  of  these  goods 
from  Canada,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  is  affected  by  the  rebates  of 
duty  accorded  by  the  Union  Government.  From  the  maximum  duty  of  Is.  per 
pound  on  rubber  pneumatic  tires,  Canadian  goods  receive  a  rebate  of  2d.  per 
pound;  out  of  a  maximum  duty  of  7^d.  per  pound  on  tubes  for  motor  vehicles 
other  than  motor  cycles,  the  rebate  is  l^d.  per  pound ;  on  tubes  for  motor  cycles 
and  bicycles  the  maximum  duty  is  Is.  per  pound  and  the  rebate  is  2d.  per  pound; 
solid  rubber  tires  are  rebated  at  Id.  per  pound  on  a  maximum  duty  of  3d.  per 
pound.   These  rebates  constitute  the  full  British  preference. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  as  a  supplier 
of  these  goods  to  Uganda  and  Kenya,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Cana- 
dian tires  and  tubes  are  supplied  to  Tanganyika  or  South  West  Africa,  since 
neither  of  these  territories  shows  the  countries  of  origin. 

The  increase  shown  in  imports  of  French  tires  and  tubes  is  noticeable,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  how  French  manufacturers  are  increasing  their  sales  in  these 
markets,  aided  somewhat  by  depreciated  currency.  Germany  too  almost  doubled 
her  share  of  the  trade  in  1925  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  is  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  future.   The  shares  of  other  countries  are  negligible. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Great  Britain  in  the  bicycle  tire  and  tube  trade,  with 
a  share  valued  at  £57,213  out  of  the  total  of  £62,873,  practically  monopolizes 
the  market.  This  reflects  the  popularity  of  the  United  Kingdom  type  of  bicycle, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  motor-cycle  as  compared  with  Canadian  and 
American  models. 

Complete  statistical  details  of  this  trade  for  the  countries  under  review  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  quoting  file  No.  T.C.-7-105. 


CANADIAN  AGENCIES  IN  BRAZIL 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  establishing  connections  in  Brazil  are  advised 
to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Caixa  Postal  No.  2164, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Before  writing,  the  following  points  should  be  carefully  noted. 
The  usual  terms  in  Brazil  are  90  days  sight  or  120  days  date,  though  in  cer- 
tain products  better  terms  can  sometimes  be  arranged.  All  prices  should  be 
quoted  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  other  Brazilian  port.  Descriptive  catalogues  or 
literature  should  be  sent  in  small  quantities  by  letter  post.  Samples  when 
small  would  also  be  useful  for  obtaining  a  definite  customs  classification:  these 
should  be  sent  by  registered  letter  post.  Samples  of  any  description  invariably 
pay  duty,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  not  hesitate  to  furnish  them,  though 
of  necessity  duty  and  expenses  in  clearing  would  be  for  their  account.  Cata- 
logues and  other  literature  should  under  no  circumstances  be  sent  together  with 
samples.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner as  above,  and  not  to  any  individual. 
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MANCHURIA:  ITS  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  PRODUCTION,  AND 

IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  North  China  and 
Manchuria  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  who  recently  investigated  these  fields  in 
the  interests  of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  was  published  in  No.  1192:  December 
4,  1926.] 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  principal  natural  resources  of  Manchuria  are  agricultural  lands,  forests 
and  mineral  deposits.  The  average  area  under  cultivation  during  recent  years 
has  amounted  to  some  80,000,000  acres,  about  one-quarter  of  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  beans  and  one-tenth  to  the  production  of  wheat. 
Millet  and  rice  are  also  grown  over  extensive  areas.  The  forest  area  has  been 
estimated  at  28,000,000  acres.  The  more  important  mineral  deposits  are  those 
of  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead  and  asbestos. 

The  vast  area  of  Mongolia  shows  little  evidence  of  modern  industrial 
progress.  Although  the  Desert  of  Gobi  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  interior, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  area  of  potential  agricultural  land;  but 
the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  country  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
the  raising  of  live  stock.  Numerous  mineral  deposits  are  known  to  exist.  Gold 
is  found  throughout  Outer  Mongolia,  while  deposits  of  copper,  silver,  iron  and 
tin  have  also  been  proved. 

POPULATION 

The  population  of  Manchuria  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20,000,000,  although 
no  reliable  statistics  of  recent  date  are  available.  Only  a  few  scattered  com- 
munities of  the  original  .Manchu  population  now  remain,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation being  made  up  of  immigrants  from  the  northern  provinces  of  China  proper. 
This  immigration  is  estimated  to  have  numbered  400,000  during  recent  years. 
Mongolia  has  a  population  of  some  750,000,  almost  entirely  nomadic  dwellers 
of  the  desert  and  range  areas.  The  combined  population  of  the  two  territories 
is  thus  some  21,000,000  persons. 

GOVERNMENT 

Since  1922  Manchuria  has  been  practically  autonomous  under  the  rule  of 
Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin.  The  three  provinces  of  Fengtien,  Kirin,  and  Heilung- 
kiang  are  each  administered  by  a  governor,  in  respect  of  civil  matters,  and  by 
a  commander,  at  the  head  of  the  military  system.  Inner  Mongolia  and  portions 
of  the  adjacent  provinces  of  China  proper  have  been  divided  into  three  adminis- 
trative areas,  Jehol,  Chahar  and  Suiyuan,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 
Tartar-General,  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRY 

Manchuria  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  many  of  its  arable  areas 
comparing  favourably  with  those  of  the  better  known  agricultural  countries  of 
the  world.  Beans  are  grown  annually  on  an  area  of  some  20,000,000  acres,  and 
it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  production  of  soya  beans  that 
Manchuria  has  attained  its  present  prominence  as  a  centre  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  soya  beans  during  recent  years 
has  averaged  some  5,000,000  acres,  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  area  sown  to 
beans  throughout  the  province.  The  wheat  crop  is  second  in  importance;  its 
acreage  has  averaged  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  annually  during  recent 
years.   Until  the  possibilities  of  milling  were  fully  appreciated,  the  bulk  of  the 
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wheat  crop  was  exported;  of  late  years,  however,  the  development  of  the  flour- 
milling  industry  has  accompanied  a  notable  increase  in  wheat  production.  There 
are  now  some  40  flour  mills  in  Manchuria,  producing  annually  an  average  of 
15,000,000  sacks.  Beet  production  is  favoured  by  the  soil  of  several  districts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mukdin  and  Harbin  and  is  leading  to  development  of  a  beet 
sugar  industry  of  small  dimensions.  Forest  and  mineral  products  are  also 
characteristic  of  Manchuria  although  no  accurate  statistics  of  recent  production 
are  available.  Wool,  furs,  skins,  hides,  horns  and  other  animal  products  are 
the  more  important  articles  produced  by  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  Mongolia 
although  increases  in  Chinese  immigration  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  considerable 
output  of  vegetable  products. 

River  transportation,  despite  the  rapid  development  of  railways,  still  forms 
an  important  means  of  communication  with  inland  areas. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Telephone  and  telegraph  systems  provide  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  more  important  cities  and  towns.  In  fact  Manchuria  is  noted 
for  its  facilities  of  this  nature,  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  China.  Com- 
munication by  wireless  is  also  possible  and  only  recently  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
radio  by  private  persons  has  been  lifted  and  broadcasting  begun  from  Harbin. 

BANKING 

Japanese  banks  maintain  83  offices  in  Manchuria.  The  Bank  of  Chosen  and 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  in  addition,  together  have  21  offices.  The  former 
issues  convertible  gold  notes  which  are  the  ordinary  legal  tender  among  the 
Japanese  while  the  latter  issues  convertible  silver  notes  intended  to  serve  as  an 
exchange  medium  between  the  native  currency  and  Japanese  gold  currency.  In 
addition  there  are  a  number  of  Chinese  and  foreign  banks. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 

The  development  of  Manchuria  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  construction 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  was  built  by  Russia  to  secure  access  to 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  assist  in  the  economic  penetration  of 
Manchuria.  The  early  history  of  this  railway  was  one  of  fluctuating  prosperity 
due  to  the  political  nature  of  the  enterprise  when  railway  tariffs  were  favourable 
only  to  transit  traffic  and  the  import  of  goods  from  Russia  to  Manchuria,  but 
placed  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  import  of  foreign  products 
through  Pacific  ports. 

This  situation,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  railway  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  1903.  In  1904  it  was  in  the  theatre  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
and  as  a  result  of  the  war  a  division  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the  railway  took 
place. 

HARBIN   THE   CHIEF  CENTRE 

The  selection  of  the  route  for  this  railway  resulted  in  a  junction  point  being 
established  on  the  great  Sungari  river,  joining  the  trunk  line  from  Manchuli  to 
Dalny  (Dairen),  with  the  branch  line  running  to  Pogroniskai  on  the  main  line 
and  thence  to  Vladivostok.  This  junction  point,  now  Harbin,  was  destined  to 
become  an  important  trading  centre  in  addition  to  the  headquarters  of  this 
extensive  railway  system,  and  Harbin,  with  a  population  of  400,000,  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  Manchuria,  and  is  the  distributing  centre  for  over 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  North  Manchuria. 
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READJUSTMENT  OF  TRADE 

Russian  goods  have  within  recent  years  rapidly  lost  their  hold  in  the 
import  market  due  to  the  high  cost  of  production  and  long  railway  haul  as 
compared  to  the  cheaper  products  of  China,  Japan  and  certain  continental 
countries.  Before  the  Great  War.  Germany  had  established  first  place  among 
importers  and  with  extensive  banking  credit  facilities,  together  with  excellently 
trained  staffs  of  salesmen  who  penetrated  every  section  of  the  interior,  supplied 
iron  and  steel  products,  tin,  zinc,  hardware,  machinery  and  tools,  electrical 
fittings,  paper  and  stationery,  drugs  and  chemicals,  crockery  and  earthenware, 
groceries,  preserves  and  knitted  articles  and  leatherware.  The  United  States  at 
that  time  occupied  a  minor  position  in  the  market,  and  exported  principally 
kerosene  and  other  mineral  oils  in  addition  to  canned  foodstuffs,  while  Japan 
was  rapidly  gaining  a  strong  position  for  the  supply  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cotton  piece  goods,  paper,  stationery  and  household  supplies. 

In  the  export  field,  grain  consignments  constituted  about  89  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  moved  via  Vladivostok,  29  per  cent 
via  the  South  Manchuria  railway,  and  1  per  cent  into  Russia  proper.  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Manchuria's  exports  of  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  lard  and  other  raw  animal  products. 

The  Great  War,  however,  caused  a  radical  change  in  the  entire  trade  struc- 
ture of  Manchuria.  The  German  and  Austrian  trade  organizations  were  dis- 
solved, and  Russia  which  had  become  weakened  by  its  enormous  military  expendi- 
tures, was  unable  to  supply  the  needs  of  Manchuria. 

STEADY    GROWTH   OF    MANCHURIA'S  TRADE 

To  visualize  the  growth  of  foreign  trade  during  the  years  1920  to  1924,  by 
which  time  Manchuria  was  established  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  the  following 
table  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which 
carries  90  per  cent  of  all  export  and  import  traffic  in  North  Manchuria,  is 
illuminating: — 

(1,000  tons) 


Year  Export  Import  Total 

1920                                                ..  1,006.1  255.2  1,261.3 

1921   1.360.6  326.4  1,687.0 

1922   1,570.4  384.2  1.954.6 

1923   1,794.5  449.6  2,244.1 

1924   2.100.0  562.4  2.662.4 


FOOTWEAR  MARKET  IN  SWITZERLAND 

Since  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  import  of  shoes  into  Switzer- 
land, shipments  to  that  country  have  almost  doubled  in  value,  and  receipts 
increased  to  7,487,000  francs  in  1925,  as  compared  with  4,863,000  francs  in  1924. 
France  showed  the  biggest  rise  with  a  share  of  3,225,000  francs  in  1925,  as 
against  1,494,000  francs  in  the  previous  year.  Great  Britain's  contribution  rose 
from  241,000  francs  in  1924  to  373,000  francs  in  1925. 

The  most  popular  types  of  shoes  in  the  Swiss  market,  according  to  the 
American  consul  at  Geneva,  are  men's  and  women's  low  dress  shoes,  farmers' 
and  working  men's  heavy  shoes,  and  heavy  shoes  for  mountain  climbing. 
Neither  men's  nor  women's  shoes,  however,  are  fitted  with  rubber  heels.  The 
principal  competing  countries  are  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
France.  Medium-grade  Swiss  dress  shoes  for  men  retail  at  from  35  to  40  Swiss 
francs.  Cheaper  grades  sell  as  low  as  25  Swiss  francs,  while  prices  of  better 
grade  custom-made  shoes  average  45  to  50  francs.  Manufacturers  sell  to  both 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  but  most  sales  are  made  directly  to  retailers.  The 
British  manufacturer  will  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  form  connections 
with  a  fairly  important  retailer,  as  in  this  way  the  product  can  be  placed  at  a 
better  price,  and  thus  is  more  able  to  compete  with  the  local  manufacturers. 
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ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Milan,  December  18,  1926. — The  general  situation  in  Italy  underwent  no 
material  changes  during  November,  and  it  is  generally  reported  that  business 
proceeded  with  some  difficulty  under  the  hampering  conditions  arising  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Government  to  revalue  the  lira  and  consolidate  the  floating  debt. 

Since  the  1st  of  September  trade  and  industry  have  passed  through  a  diffi- 
cult period,  but  it  is  everywhere  apparent  that  Italian  business  men  are  exerting 
strenuous  efforts  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  to  do  business  under  the 
new  conditions  as  well  as  possible,  and  to  achieve  the  ends  in  view. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  month  was  the  announcement  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  floating  debt  would  be  carried  out.  In  effect  the  program  calls 
for  compulsory  conversion  of  all  the  one-,  five-  and  seven-years  Treasury  bills  in 
circulation,  a  conveniently  liquid  form  of  investment  which  had  a  wide  appeal. 
The  first  difficulty  was  relieved  when  the  Ban,k  of  Italy,  the  sole  remaining  bank 
of  issue,  announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  finance  for  the  "  banks  "  up  to  a 
billion  lire  of  the  new  consolidated  issue. 

On  November  18  the  new  "  lictor  "  5  per  cent  loan  was  offered  to  the  public 
at  87.50  per  cent,  and  a  tremendous  effort  is  still  being  exerted  to  attract  sub- 
scriptions. The  net  yield  of  this  loan  will  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  into  an 
account  opened  with  the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  is  authorized  to  make  advances 
on  the  security  of  the  consolidated  stock. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  providing  a  ready  market  for 
this  loan,  presided  over  by  the  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  syndicate  is 
composed  of  the  Deposit  and  Loan  Bank,  the  National  Bank  for  Social  Insur- 
ance, the  National  Insurance  Institute,  the  National  Accident  Insurance  Fund, 
all  Italian  savings  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  institutions  which  the 
law  requires  to  invest  all  or  part  of  their  funds  in  securities  issued  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  All  these  organizations  are  required,  up  to  the  end  of  1927, 
to  invest  at  least  half  of  their  liquid  assets  in  the  loan. 

The  conversion  of  the  nine-year  Treasury  bonds  is  voluntary,  but  excluding 
these  it  is  calculated  that  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the  debt  through  con- 
version will  amount  to  3,000  million  lire,  raising  the  total  from  85,200  million  lire 
to  88  or  89  million  lire,  and  the  cost  of  its  service  will  be  increased  by  150  to  200 
million  lire  per  year. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

The  speech  delivered  on  December  9  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  indicates  a 
favourable  interior  economic  situation.  The  Minister  announced  that  the  fiscal 
year  closed  with  a  budget  surplus  of  2,268  million  lire;  that  the  railroads  had 
returned  an  operating  profit  of  378  million  lire  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  1,460 
million  lire  in  the  year  1921-22,  and  that  the  post  and  telegraph  department  had 
returned  a  surplus  of  77  million  lire. 

Unfortunately  the  appreciating  external  value  of  the  lira  is  not  showing  its 
effect  in  Italy  on  the  cost  of  living  to  the  extent  that  the  Government  would  wish, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  is  now  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Government  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Premier.  Since  the  1st  of 
September  the  cost  of  living  index  has  shown  hardly  any  change,  and  although 
the  index  of  wholesale  prices  declined  from  692.5  in  September  to  634.5  during 
the  first  week  of  December  or  9  per  cent,  this  decline  has  not  yet  been  sympa- 
thetically felt  in  the  cost  of  living,  nor  does  it  even  approach  the  appreciation  in 
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the  external  value  of  the  lira  from  30.75  on  August  31  to  21 .88  on  December  13, 
an  appreciation  of  nearly  29  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  United  States 
dollar. 

The  Association  of  Italian  Corporations  reports  that  trade  and  unemploy- 
ment has  undergone  little  change  during  the  past  three  months,  and  quotes  as 
the  latest  unemployment  statistics  those  of  September  30,  when  83,090  were 
shown  as  unemployed.  This  report  states  that  while  industrial  activity  is  being 
maintained  at  a  satisfactory  level  there  is  a  general  tightening  of  credit  and  a 
marked  depression  in  the  stock  exchanges. 

ITALIAN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FLOUR 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  has 
forwarded  copy  of  a  decree  amplifying  the  provisions  in  a  decree  of  August  6, 
1926,  respecting  use  of  flour  in  Italy.  The  second  decree,  which  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 18,  states  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  imports  of  flour 
and  pastries,  the  import  of  wheat  flour  of  a  fineness  less  than  80  per  cent  is  for- 
bidden. (An  exception  is  made  only  for  flour  destined  to  the  manufacture  of 
alimentary  paste.)  (Article  1.)  Wheat  flour  imported  from  foreign  countries 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  custom  house  except  in  sealed  bags  and  should  bear 
the  following  indications:  country  of  origin,  quantity,  limit  of  yield.  (Article  3.) 
The  import  of  pastry,  including  biscuits  manufactured  with  wheat  flour,  of  any 
yield,  is  forbidden.  (From  this  restriction  are  excluded  dry  biscuits  which  can 
be  preserved  for  long  periods,  which  are  manufactured  with  wheat  flour  yielding 
not  less  than  80  per  cent.)  This  restriction  is  extended  also  to  goods  arriving 
by  parcel  post  (Article  4). 


TRADE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  British  Charge  de'Affaires  at  Santo  Domingo  reports  that  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  current  year  imports  into  and  exports  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  amounted  in  value  to  $15,547,977  and  $20,468,162,  while 
the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  thereof  totalled  $1,019,174  and  $6,270,290 
respectively. 

PROPOSED  MANUFACTURE  OF  NEWSPRINT  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  6,  1926. — Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  a  syndicate, 
including  the  three  largest  newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  formed  with  the 
object  of  studying  the  suitability  of  any  of  the  soft  woods  in  the  territory  of 
Misiones,  Argentina,  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  chemical  paste 
for  making  newsprint  and  other  papers.  Technical  experts  were  brought  from 
Europe,  and  it  has  now  been  concluded  that  the  fibre  of  the  araucaria  brasiliensis 
(Misiones  pine)  is  suitable.  They  state  that  there  is  every  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing this  new  industry  in  the  country,  and  although  there  are  certain  technical 
difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome,  they  are  not  unsurmountable. 

Misiones  is  situated  in  the  northeast  of  Argentina  at  a  distance  of  about  750 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  total  area  is  approximately  11,510  square  miles, 
and  it  has  a  population  of  71,000.  Maize,  tobacco  an,d  yerba  mate  are  grown 
to  a  small  extent,  but  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  consuming  markets,  and 
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the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  roads  in  good  repair,  agriculture  has  not  met 
with  success.  If  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  established  there,  the  resultant 
development  of  communications  and  creation  of  a  larger  consuming  public  will 
stimulate  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  agricultural  lands. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  capital  of  6,000,000  paper  pesos  ($2,450,000  Canadian) 
will  be  required  to  establish  the  industry,  to  be  increased  later  in  accordance  with 
the  progress  made.  An  offer  is  made  to  pay  the  Government  50  centavos 
($0.2036  Canadian)  per  cubic  metre  of  Misiones  pine  used  for  making  pulp,  and 
10  centavos  ($0.0407  Canadian)  per  cubic  metre  of  other  timber  used  for  fuel. 
A  guarantee  is  given  not  to  cut  Misiones  pine  trees  with  a  diameter  of  less  than 
20  centimetres,  and  new  trees  will  be  planted  in  the  place  of  those  cut  down. 

The  applicants  for  the  concession  refer  to  the  fact  that  newsprint  is  allowed 
entry  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  but  state  that  they  do  not  intend  to  ask  for 
special  customs  protection.  Free  customs  despatch,  however,  is  requested  for  the 
importation  of  the  necessary  machinery  and  materials. 

The  aim  of  the  syndicate  is  to  make  the  local  paper-using  industries  inde- 
pendent of  supplies  from  abroad.  Importation  of  wood-pulp  has  increased  from 
12,297  tons  in  1921  to  17,348  tons  in  1925,  coming  principally  from  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  imports  of  newsprint  have  increased  from  41,696  tons 
in  1921  to  101,837  tons  in  1925,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  being  Germany, 
Canada,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  news- 
print used  in  Argentina  comes  from  Canada. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  application  made  to  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  above: — 

(1)  To  concede  the  exploitation  of  the  area  of  land  within  a  radius  of  15  kilometres  in 
all  directions  from  the  township  of  San  Pedro  to  the  border  of  private  properties,  of  forests 
of  araucarias  brasiliensis,  and  other  soft  woods  suitable  for  fuel  in  the  national  territory  of 
Misiones,,  which  is  believed  to  be  indispensible  for  establishing  and  exploiting  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  paste  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  offering  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  50  centavos  per  cubic  metre  which  is  obtained  from  cutting  araucaria 
trees,  and  10  centavos  for  the  same  amount  of  wood  suitable  for  fuel  and  other  purposes, 
with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  concessionnaire  not  to  cut  araucaria  trees  other  than 
those  with  a  trunk  of  20  centimetres  or  more  in  diameter,  and  with  the  obligation  of  replac- 
ing them. 

(2)  To  concede  also  the  purchase,  at  a  price  fixed  b}'  law,  of  the  area  necessary  for 
building  the  factory  or  factories  and  other  industrial  centres  which  are  formed,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Government. 

(3)  To  concede  the  right  to  use  waterways  and  waterfalls  that  exist  in  the  territory, 
to  be  utilized  as  hydraulic  power. 

(4)  To  concede  the  right  to  establish  land,  water,  or  aerial  (ropeway)  communication 
for  transport  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  that  is  established,  being  free  from  toll 
taxes. 

(5)  To  accord  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  the  machinery,  materials,  spare  parts  and 
replacements  for  the  factory  or  factories  and  their  dependencies. 

(6)  The  concessionnaire  to  agree  to  return  to  the  Government  at  the  termination  of  the 
concession  the  land  leased  with  all  improvements  introduced  that  are  fixed  to  the  ground; 
also  to  agree  to  replant  the  forests  used. 

(7)  All  the  conditions  inherent  to  this  concession  to  be  understood  as  for  a  period  of 
50  years,  the  concessionnaire  having  the  right  to  cede  or  transfer  it  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Government. 

ARGENTINE   BUSINESS  CUSTOMS 

In  everyday  commerce  in  Argentina,  the  direct  method  of  approach  and  the 
discussion  of  business  as  business  solely  are  customs  which  are  steadily  develop- 
ing as  a  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  national  character.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  common  to  advise  a  man  to  meet  his  prospective  customer  upon  friendly 
rather  than  business  terms,  but,  according  to  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Argentina,  there  is  now  developing  a  more  sound  sense 
of  relative  values.    It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  proceed  like  a  cat  walking  on 
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hot  bricks  when  about  to  present  a  business  proposal,  and  the  application  of 
?ood  judgment  and  tact  tg  an  approach,  which  is  a  business  approach  pure  and 
simple,  are  all  that  are  required  effectively  to  supplant  the  time-wasting  pre- 
liminaries once  considered  a  proof  of  acquired  wisdom. 

That  tact  is  a  quality  than  can  never  be  overrated  in  Argentina  is  a  fact 
beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  There  exists  among  the  Argentines,  both 
in  and  out  of  business,  a  thriving  sense  of  economic  nationalism.  An  Argentine 
can  be  induced  but  he  cannot  be  driven,  and  he  resents  anything  in  the  nature 
of  patronage.  Argentines  may  be  open  to  persuasion  that  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion theirs  is  not  a  big  nation,  but  they  argue  that  big  or  small  it  is  a  nation 
that  is  paying  its  way,  that  its  solvency  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  its  dutiful 
performance  of  the  services  for  which  it  is  responsible  to  other  nations  is  proved 
by  the  volume  of  its  annual  exports. 

To  the  man  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  London  commercial  circles 
the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  the  Argentine  official  or  business  man  may  not  be 
very  thoroughly  understood,  especially  in  their  relationship  to  the  present  day 
basis  of  international  commercial,  industrial,  financial,  or  political  arrangements.  ♦ 
The  subject  is,  nevertheless,  one  well  worthy  of  study — indeed,  it  has  doubtless 
been  carefully  studied  by  a  few  men  with  large  interests  rooted  in  the  country, 
who  have  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  submitting  at  times  to  the  right  of  the 
Argentine  to  his  own  point  of  view. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CODFISH 

The  demand  for  the  last  two  months  has  been  rather  quiet  as  the  real 
consumption  of  this  article  is  not  felt  until  the  grinding  season  begins  in  the 
island,  states  The  Cuba  Foodstuff  Record.  Arrivals  however  have  been  normal 
for  this  time  of  the  year  and  somewhat  heavy  towards  the  end  of  November 
on  account  of  certain  purchases  of  Nova  Scotia  codfish,  which  have  been  offering 
an  inducement  in  the  price  as  compared  with  Norwegian  quotation  for  this 
article.  This  has  caused  buyers  here  to  take  advantage  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
price  and  it  is  therefore  expected  that  purchases  of  Norwegian  codfish  for  next 
month's  shipment  will  show  a  decline.  Early  season  purchases  of  Norwegian 
fish  had  been  a  little  lighter  this  year  than  usual  on  account  of  the  situation 
which  has  prevailed  so  far  in  the  island,  although  opening  prices  from  this 
source  were  quite  attractive  and  supplies  could  be  obtained  $1  and  $2  below 
actual  values.  The  competing  article  which  is  jerked-beef  is  likely  to  affect  con- 
sumption of  codfish  should  prices  at  primary  markets  continue  advancing,  and 
Nova  Scotia  packers  have  also  a  chance  this  year  of  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
fish  business  if  sufficient  advantage  in  price  is  offered  through  the  season,  which 
means  that  their  prices  must  be  at  least  $1.50  to  $2  under  Norway.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  to  Canadian  packers  not  having  yet  made  up  their  mind  to  prepare 
their  fish  for  the  Cuban  market  the  same  as  Norwegian  fish  is  prepared,  that 
is,  with  the  small  black  nape  taken  off. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  November  23,  1926. — Advice  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that 
the  Customs  Tariff  of  New  Zealand  is  to  be  revised  during  the  1927  session  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament.  It  is  understood  that  a  board  will  be  set  up  to 
investigate  such  cases  as  may  be  brought  to  their  notice,  and  when  all.  such 
investigations  have  been  completed  a  report  will  be  made  to  Parliament  recom- 
mending any  changes  in  the  tariff  considered  desirable.  The  Board  will  meet 
in  the  various  centres  of  the  Dominion,  and  receive  evidence. 

Canadian  firms  with  agents  in  New  Zealand,  who  have  been  handicapped  in 
this  market  owing  to  foreign  competition  or  through  other  causes  which  a 
revision  of  the  import  duty  might  remedy,  should  immediately  get  in  touch  with 
their  representatives,  giving  them  such  facts  as  may  be  pertinent  not  only  as  to 
♦  foreign  competition  but  as  to  their  own  factories  as  well.  This  information,  if 
indicating  the  size  and  extent  of  industries  established  within  the  Empire,  will 
undoubtedly  carry  considerable  weight.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  be  informed  of  any  representations 
which  are  to  be  made,  so  that  every  co-operation  may  be  extended. 

Should  any  firms  desire  to  trade  with  New  Zealand,  but  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  severe  foreign  competition,  they  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  investigations  will  probably  begin  early  in  1927, 
Canadian  exporters  are  urged  to  take  prompt  action,  if  any  is  contemplated. 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette,  under  date  of  November  18,  1926,  draws  the 
attention  of  those  interested  to  Section  130  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913  (amended 
by  the  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1921)  which  provides  that  if  after  an  agreement 
is  made  (whether  in  this  Dominion  or  elsewhere)  for  the  sale  of  goods,  an  alter- 
ation takes  place  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  goods  to  duty  or  in  the  rate 
or  amount  of  duty,  then  in  the  absence  of  written  provision  to  the  contrary,  the 
agreement  is  considered  to  be  modified  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  Thus 
if  the  duty  is  a  new  one  or  an  increase  in  the  old,  then  the  seller  may  (after 
paying  such  duty)  add  to  the  agreed  price  the  difference  caused  by  the  alter- 
ation. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alteration  is  a  reduction  of  duty,  the  purchaser 
may  deduct  from  the  agreed  price  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  duty 
which  the  seller  would  have  paid  but  for  the  reduction  and  the  amount  actually 
paid.  Further,  if  the  alteration  is  the  abolition  of  duty,  the  purchaser  may 
deduct  from  the  agreed  price  the  duty  which  the  seller  would  have  paid  had  the 
alteration  not  been  made. 

The  Customs  Acts  also  provide  that  when  any  alteration  in  duty  takes  effect 
retrospectively,  the  provisions  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  apply 
from  the  date  at  which  the  changes  became  effective,  that  is  to  say,  retro- 
spectively as  well..  Furthermore,  any  money  paid  by  a  buyer  to  a  seller  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  duty  rightly  payable  may  be  recovered  from  the  seller  as 
money  paid  by  mistake  whether  the  error  was  one  of  fact  or  law. 

All  the  provisions  with  regard  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  also  apply  to  any 
alteration  of  the  Tariff  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  or  by  any  other 
lawful  authority. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.  for  supply  and 
delivery  of  switching  equipment  and  of  4-500  KV.  A.  transformers  according  to 
specification,  for  the  Poverty  Bay  Electric  Power  Board,  Gisborne.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Tenders  (which  close  on  March  4)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man, Poverty  Electric  Power  Board,  Gisborne. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 

a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 
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(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  3,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  3,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  27,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
December  27,    January  3, 


Parity 

1.00  $4.8GH 

$4.8500 

$4.8525 

.  1300 

.  1392 

.  1392 

Czecho-Slovaki; 

i  Crown 

I  _ 

.0296 

.0296 

Finland  

 Mark 

I 

!l93 

.0252 

.0252 

I ' 

.193 

.0396 

.0395 

I 

.402 

.4003 

.4002 

Italy  

 Lire 

I 

.193 

.0538 

.0450 

j 

.193 

.1530 

.1540 

1.  1 

.080 

.0520 

.0520 

 Fr. 

.193 

.1936 

.1932 

Germany   . .  . 

.    .  .Keichs  Mk. 

] 

.238 

.2385 

..2382 

I 

.193 

.0127 

.0127 

I 

.268 

.2534 

.2544 

Sweden  .  . 

 Kr. 

1 . 

.268 

.2676 

.2673 

 Kr. 

268 

.2667 

.2668 

Austria   .  . 

Schilling 

1412:> 

.  1412 

.1412 

Japan  

 Yen 

498 

.  4882 

.  toyu 

3709 

^4525 

.4525 

 R. 

l".  2s 

.3625 

.3625 

United  States . 

.  % 

].  $1 

00 

1.0009 

1.0012 

Mexico  . . 

 $ 

498 

.4675 

.4680 

Argentina .   .  . 

.  .  Pes.   (Paper  J 

424 

.4031 

.4131 

Brazil  

 Mil. 

324 

.1185 

.1187 

 Lei 

198 

873 

Jamaica  .  . 

 £ 

l'.  4 

4.8500 

4.8500 

British  Guiana 

1.  1 

1.  1 

 % 

1  .  1 

Dominica .  . 

 % 

1.  1 

 $ 

1.  1 

1.0037—1.0162 

1.0037—1 

Grenada  . . 

1.  1 

St.  Vincent 

 $ 

1  .  1 

 $ 

1.  1 

J 

708 

.5975 

.5962 

Batavia,  Java 

 Guilder 

4020 

.4012 

.4012 

I.  4 

86§ 

3.5700 

3.5700 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlement.  .  .  $ 

567 

.5650 

.5650 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Bldg., 
Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Vic- 
toria; and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

14.  Provisions. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  desire  to  form  connec- 
tions with  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

15.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Bergen,  Norway,  wish  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

16.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Bergen,  Norway,  wish  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour. 

17.  Canned  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  representative  wishes  to  secure  the  agency  for 
New  Zealand,  or  for  the  Auckland  Province,  of  an  exporter  of  canned  tomatoes,  peas  and 
beans,  loganberries,  and  raspberries. 

18.  Horsemeat  (Pickled). — A  horsemeat  dealer  in  The  Hague  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  packing  houses  interested  in  shipping  pickled  horsemeat  to  Holland. 

19.  Horsemeat  (Pickled). — A  horsemeat  dealer  in  Rotterdam  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  packing  houses  interested  in  shipping  pickled  horsemeat  to  Holland. 

20.  Fats. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  desire  to  form  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  fats. 

Miscellaneous 

21.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Bergen,  Norway,,  wish  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian 

exporters  of  grain. 

22.  Oil  and  Fat  Residues. — A  firm  in  Berlin,  Germany,  wish  to  receive  offers  of  Cana- 
dian oil  and  fat  residues  of  all  kinds,  especially  oil  and  fat  containing  Fullers'  earth. 

23.  Fish  By-products. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  receiving  quota- 
tions through  their  New  York  agents  for  fish  oil,  pilchard  oil,  and  whale  guano. 

24.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  brokers  would  be  glad  to  receive  consignments 
of  hides  and  skins  from  Canada  for  sale. 

25.  Batteries, — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  dry  cells  for  telephones,  radio  and  ignition,  with  a  view  to 
representing  them  in  that  Dominion. 

26.  Ores. — A  firm  in  Berlin,  Germany,  desire  to  receive  offers  of  Canadian  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  bismuth  ores. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montcalm,  Jan.  14;  Marloch,  Jan.  21;  Montrose,  Feb.  4— all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London.— Bolingbroke,  Jan.  22;  Balfour,  Jan.  28;  Bothwell,  Feb.  5— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  Jan.  15;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  5— 
all  C.G.M.M.  (all  via  Halifax) ;  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  18. 

To  Glasgow— Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  27;  Metagama,  Jan.  7;  Bawtry,  Jan.  20 
— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  22. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  5— both 
Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Hull.— Ariano,  Furness,  „  Jan.  18.  ,     _  T. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  2  thenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 

Jan  29 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax)  .—Canadian  Commander,  Jan.  12;  Canadian 
Leader,  Jan.  26— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Jan.  30. 

To  Antwerp.— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27;  Canadian  Hunter.  Jan.  15;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Jan.  25;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  5— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam.— Brant  County,  Jan.  12;  Queens  County,  Jan.  22— both 
Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.  ■  n 

To  Hamburg.— Balfour,  Jan.  28;  Bothwell,  Feb.  5— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Scatwell, 
Jan.  9;  Cairngowan,  Jan  25— both  Thomson  Line;  Porsanger,  Jan.  15;  Grey  County,  Jan. 
29— both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Gorm.  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Puriri,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Jan.  19; 'Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  2— both  C.G.M.M. 


From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Alaunia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  31. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Jan.  17;  Antonia,  Jan.  31 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  29;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Jan.  15,  Jan.  29. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Jan.  18,  Feb.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  21 ;  Canadian  Squatter 
(calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Feb.  4— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Jan.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Jan.  29. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Jan.  26;  Andalusia,  Jan.  12 
and  Feb.  9— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  14. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  25. 


From  Vancouver 


To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  5. 

To   Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  Jan.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  12;  Aorangi,  Feb.  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Winnipeg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Jan.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Southwestern  Miller,  Manchester  Liners,,  Jan.  11. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  Feb.  1;  Indiana,  Feb.  5 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Jan.  15; 
Leme,  Feb.  4 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montague,  Am  erica- Australian  Orient  Line, 
Jan.  14. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 
To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Yngaren,  Australian  Ser- 
vice, Jan.  22. 
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ITALY'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Milan,  December  28,  1926. — The  foreign  trade  statistics 
Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1926,  have  just 
been  published  and  the  following  extracts  show  the  position  at  that  time. 

Both  the  totals  of  imports  and  of  exports  show  increases  over  those  of  the 
same  date  last  year,  the  value  of  imports  increasing  from  19,823  to  20,076 
million  lire  and  exports  from  13,011  to  13,033  million  lire. 


trade  by  commodity  groups 

Only  two  of  the  eight  main  groups  of  both  imports  and  exports  registered 
smaller  totals  this  year  as  compared  with  1925.  In  both  imports  and  exports 
a  decrease  of  nearly  10  per  cent  is  reported  in  the  first  group,  which  includes 
animals,  foodstuffs,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  of  textiles  decreased  slightly, 
while  the  only  other  group  the  exports  of  which  declined  was  seeds  and  oily 
fruits,  oils,  and  animal  fats  and  wax.  Exports  of  this  group  declined  over  50  per 
cent. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  trade  by  commodity  groups,  from  which  can 
be  noted  the  increases  which  were  general  with  the  exception  of  the  decreases 
mentioned: — 


Italy's  imports  by  commodity  groups,  january-september,  1926,  1925 
(Values  in  Millions  of  Lire) 


Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

(1) 

4,788 

5,299 

3,072 

3,202 

(2) 

Oily  fruits,  oils  and  animal  fats  and  wax.. 

941 

837 

168 

340 

(3) 

4,918 

5,051 

5,983 

5,962 

(4) 

Minerals,  metals,  metallurgical  and  mechani- 

cal products,  instruments  and  vehicles.  . 

3,055 

2,932 

1,075 

1,033 

(5) 

Stones,  minerals  (non-metallic)  building  ma- 

terial, clay  products  and  glasses  

1,849  . 

1,611 

427 

407 

(G) 

Wood  and  material  for  carving  and  inlaying 

934 

820 

167 

162 

(7) 

Chemical  and  medicinal  products,  resinous 

1,423 

1.273 

490 

418 

(8) 

2,165 

1,997 

1,648 

1,485 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  monthly  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Finance  only  record  the  trade 
done  with  the  ten  most  important  trading  nations  under  this  heading,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Italy  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant the  collecting  of  detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  imports  from  Austria  declined  slightly, 
while  the  exports  decreased  25  per  cent.  Imports  from  Czecho-Slovakia  decreased 
50  per  cent,  while  exports  increased  9  per  cent.  Trade  with  France  has  changed 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  with  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  the  changes  were  not  so 
marked.  Imports  declined  6  per  cent,  while  exports  increased  12  per  cent.  Both 
imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Germany  increased,  the  former  by  25  per  cent 
and  the  latter  by  2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
has  declined,  imports  by  25  per  cent  and  exports  by  10  per  cent.  Imports  from 
Jugo-Slavia  increased  33  per  cent,  while  the  exports  declined  40  per  cent,  and 
in  the  exchange  with  Switzerland  imports  increased  14  per  cent,  while  at  the  same 
time  exports  decreased  10  per  cent.  The  most  striking  change  occurred  in  the 
exports  to  British  India,  which  increased  by  50  per  cent;  imports  from  that 
dependency  increased  by  5  per  cent.  Imports  from  Argentina  increased  by  20 
per  cent  and  exports  by  about  3  per  cent.  Trade  with  the  United  States  declined 
both  with  respects  to  imports  and  exports;  the  former  to  the  extent  of  13  per 
cent  and  the  latter  7  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  ten 
principal  countries  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1926  and  1925: — 

TRADE  OF  ITALY  BY  COUNTRIES,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1926,  1925 
(Values  in  Millions  of  Lire) 


Imports  Exports 

1926  1925  1926  1925 

Austria                                                                  469  473  415  514 

Czecho-Slovakia                                                       232  358  137  125 

France                                                                    1,592  1,724  1,609  1,436 

Germany                                                                2,056  1.508  1,505  1,473 

Great  Britain                                                         1,626  2,026  1.257  1,386 

Jugo-Slavia                                                             774  534  284  397 

Switzerland                                                            432  367  1,061  1.167 

British  India                                                        1,357  1,297  412  220 

Argentine                                                               1,241  1,092  802  781 

United  States                                                       4,405  5,041  1,241  1,336 
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IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  Italian  trade  statistics  do  not,  unfortunately,  show  for  each  product 
the  countries  of  origin  or  of  destination.  For  the  more  important  items,  how- 
ever, a  separate  table  is  compiled  and  the  country  of  origin  is  specified.  For 
the  first  part  of  this  section  of  the  report  the  articles  in  which  Canada  is 
interested  will  be  presented  about  which  the  statistics  give  particulars  respecting 
the  country  of  origin. 

Horses.— During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  24,014  horses  were  imported 
into  Italy  as  compared  with  21,422  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.  Of  this 
year's  imports,  16,181  were  from  Jugo-Slavia  and  6,017  from  Hungary. 

Meat,  Fresh  and  Frozen.— During  the  period  under  review  49,327  tons  of 
fresh  and  frozen  meat  were  imported  to  Italy  as  compared  with  88,976  tons  in 
1925  and  80,356  tons  in  1924.  Of  the  imports  for  1926,  35,920  tons  originated 
in  Argentina— a  marked  decline  from  64,433  tons  imported  in  1925.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1925  Australia  exported  to  Italy  12,440  tons  of  frozen  meat,  but 
in  1926  shipments  had  declined  to  3,110  tons.  The  progressive  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  meat  exporters  of  South  Africa  appear  to  be  bearing 
fruit,  for  in  the  January -to-September  period  of  the  past  three  years  the  exports 
of  frozen  meat  to  Italy  have  been  1,987  tons,  2,588  tons,  'and  4,880  tons  respec- 
tively. 

Cheese. — Although  Italy  is  a  large  producer  of  cheese,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  some  varieties  are  imported.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926  Italy 
imported  2,129  tons  of  cheese  compared  with  1,268  tons  in  1925,  of  which  in 
1926,  1,913  tons  came  from  Switzerland  and  111  tons  from  Holland. 

Dried  Fish. — Canada  is  exporting  to  Italy  both  dried  salt  codfish  (and  dried 
haddock.  The  method  of  classification  seems  to  vary  in  different  places,  but 
generally  speaking  all  hard  salted  fish  is  included  as  one  commodity,  andi  this 
should  include  all  Canada's  salted  codfish.  The  dried  haddock,  however,  may  be 
included  in  the  same  group,  and  also  in  another.  The  first  item,  which  includes 
the  salted  codfish,  shows  that  18,606  tons  were  imported  up  to  September  30 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  19,629  and  20,134  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  last  two  years.  Of  the  1926  importation  Canada  is  credited  with 
3,104  tons,  France  with  4,976,  Norway  with  3,569,  Great  Britain  with  3,457, 
Denmark  with  2,160,  and  the  United  States  with  839  tons.  The  other  item,  which 
would  include  nearly  all  the  haddock  exported  from  Canada  and  other  soft- 
dried  fish,  shows  that  5,412  tons  were  imported  in  1926,  as  compared  with  5,333 
tons  and  8,099  tons  in  the  two  previous  years  respectively.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  fish  included  in  this  item  is  credited  to  Norway. 

Wheat  (Hard). — The  statistics  for  the  period  stated  over  the  p'ast  three 
years  have  revealed  an  increasing  tendency  to  import  hard  wheat;  the  figures 
were  372,376  tons,  305,999  tons,  and  295;358~tons  respectively.  The  United  States 
is  shown  as  the  largest  shipper,  being  credited  with  162,972  tons  in  1926  and 
Canada  with  138,876  tons.  During  the  same  period  imports  from  Russia  were 
40.645  tons  as  compared  with  nil  in  1925. 

Wheat  (Soft). — The  great  demand  in  Italy  for  soft  wheats  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  alimentary  paste  is  revealed  in  the  importations.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  three  years  the  imports  of  soft  wheat  'aggre- 
gated 1,306,067  tons,  1,626,376  tons  and  1,350,160  tons,  respectively.  Naturally 
Canada  is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  as  strongly  as  in  the  market  for  hard 
wheats,  although  she  is  credited  in  1926  with  the  satisfactory  tonnage  of  74,062 
tons.  The  United  States  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  having  shipped  in  1926 
567,851  tons,  a  big  decline  from  867,021  tons  shipped  in  1925.  Of  the  1926 
imports  Argentina  is  credited  with  279,608  tons  and  Australia  with  129,953, 
Rumania  with  86.162,  Germanv  with  60,316,  and  Jugo-Slavia  with  50,593  tons. 
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Barley  (Malting).' — During  the  first  9  months  of  1926,  Italy  imported  15,476 
tons  of  malting  barley  as  compared  with  16,384  tons  in  1925.  Czecho-Slovakia 
shipped  the  bulk  of  this  (9,828  tons).  Austria,  Germany,  and  Hungary  each 
participated  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000  tons  each,  while  the  United  States 
contributed  251  tons. 

Lard  (Refined). — During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  Italy  imported  1,319 
tons  of  refined  lard  as  compared  with  1,732  tons  in  1925,  and  4,121  tons  in 
1924.    Of  this  years  imports,  1,031  tons  is  credited  to  United  States. 

Animal  Fat  (Unrefined) . — Striking  declines  have  occurred  in  the  importa- 
tion of  this  commodity  during  the  past  three  years.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1926,  704  tons  were  imported  as  compared  with  2,639  tons  in  1925,  and  11,226 
tons  in  1924.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  440  tons  of  this  year's  imports 
and  Jugo-Slavia  with  222  tons,  while  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  Holland 
is  not  exporting  fat  under  this  heading. 

Fats  (Inedible). — Holland,  however,  continues  to  export  inedible  fats  to 
Italy,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly  (309  tons  of  the  6,099  tons 
imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1926).  Italy's  imports  for  the  period 
stated  in  1925  and  1924  amounted  to  8,722  tons  and  6,333  tons  respectively.  Of 
this  year's  imports  Great  Britain  supplied  1,809  tons,  Germany  677,  France 
561,  Belgium  506,  and  the  United  States  92  tons. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — The  Italian  demand  for  agricultural  machinery 
arising  out  of  the  national  determination  to  increase  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs within  the  country  greatly  stimulated  imports  during  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  19,601  tons  of  agricultural  machinery  were 
imported  as  compared  with  10,997  tons  in  1925,  and  7,916  tons  in  1924.  Ger- 
many is  by  far  the  most  important  country  of  origin,  since  10,552  tons  of 
agricultural  machinery  reached  Italy  from  that  country  as  compared  with  3,738 
tons  from  the  United  States,  2,234  tons  from  France,  and  1,065  tons  from 
Belgium.    Canada  is  not  mentioned  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Automobiles. — Italy  has  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
exports  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Several  foreign  manufac- 
turers are,  however,  able  to  distribute  motor- vehicles  within  its  borders.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  Italy  imported  5,084  automobiles,  a  large  increase 
over  the  3,179  imported  in  1925  and  the  1,129  imported  in  1924.  The  great 
majority  of  the  vehicles  are  imported  from  United  States.  In  1926  that  country 
supplied  3,944  vehicles  and  France  905.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  noted 
that  Italy  has  exported  during  the  same  period  26,085,  22,016  and  13,534 
vehicles  respectively. 

Coal. — One  of  Italy's  principal  imports  is  fuel,  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  9,712,854  tons  were  imported  as  compared  with  7,538,473 
tons  and  8,233,647  tons  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  effect  of  the  coal 
strike  is  evident  from  the  statistics  when  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  business 
declined  from  4.881,179  tons  to  3.776,430  tons,  while  the  importation  from 
"  other  countries  "  increased  from  128,367  tons  to  1.512,882  tons.  The  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States  increased  from  397.200  tons  to  589,217  and  from 
France  418,828  tons  were  reported,  nearly  twice  the  quantity  imported  in  1925. 
Germany  increased  the  quantity  supplied  on  reparations  account  from  1,263.253 
tons  to  2.394,079  tons,  which,  however,  is  less  than  the  quantity  imported  in 
1924  (2,594,495  tons).  The  coal  imported  from  Germany  on  private  account 
increased  from  557,501  to  925.785  tons. 

Wood  in  Logs  or  Sawn. — The  demand  for  ordinary  timbers  has  increased 
during  the  past  three  years,  since  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1926  imports 
amounted  to  1,405,902  tons  as  compared  with  1,309,390  tons  in  1925,  and  977.357 
tons  in  1924.  Jugo-Slavia  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  being  credited  with 
621,584  tons  and  Austria  with  506,976  tons.  The  United  States  is  shown  a? 
exporting  77,807  tons  to  Italy. 
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Pulp  (Mechanical) . — Austria  practically  controls  the  market  for  mechanical 
pulp.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  Austria  exported  7,207  tons  of  the 
total  imports  of  7,394  tons.  The  total  imports  in  the  two  previous  years  were 
11,864  tons  and  6,864  tons  respectively. 

Pulp  (Chemical) . — The  development  of  the  artificial  silk  industry  in  Italy 
is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  tremendous  increases  in  imports  of  chemical 
pulp.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  105,235  tons  of  chemical  pulp 
were  imported  as  compared  to  103,059  tons  in  1925  and  66,388  tons  in  1924. 
Austria  naturally  predominates  in  this  market,  but  Sweden  is  a  close  second. 
(Austria  supplied  33,208  tons  this  year  as  compared  with  3,200  tons  received 
from  Sweden.)  Germany  is  not  supplying  the  quantity  it  formerly  did,  having 
declined  from  18,881  tons  in  1925  to  11,364  tons  in  1926.  Striking  increases 
are  noticed  in  the  imports  credited  to  Canada  and  Finland.  Finland's  share 
increased  from  124  tons  in  1924  to  2,603  tons  in  1925  and  to  7,881  tons  in 
1926.  Canada  is  not  shown  as  exporting  in  1924,  but  in  1926  Italy  received 
from  Canada  5,261  tons  as  compared  with  1,458  tons  in  1925. 

Paper  (Unglazed) . — During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  Italy  imported 
17,230  tons  of  unglazed  paper  as  compared  with  17,570  tons  in  1925  and  20,985 
tons  in  1924.  Of  this  year's  imports  Germany  supplied  8,825  tons,  Austria 
4,882,  Belgium  1,116  tons,  Czecho-Slovakia  988,  Norway  447  and  the  United 
States  21  tons. 

The  following  commodities,  being  deemed  of  importance  to  Canadian 
exporters,  are  included,  although  it  is  regretted  that  no  indication  is  given  in 
the  Italian  trade  statistics  of  the  country  of  origin.  The  statistics,  however, 
giving  as  they  do,  an  idea  of  the  changes  in  the  total  trade  over  the  past  three 
years,  should  indicate  to  an  interested  exporter  whether  he  is  continuing  to 
receive  his  share  of  the  business  offering. 

The  following  items  do  not  show  in  the  Italian  trade  statistics  the  countries 
of  origin,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  presented  in  the  following  simple  form. 


IMPORTS  INTO  ITALY  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1926 


1926 

1925 

1924 

Oats  

Tons 

83,555 

87,299 

60,023 

Qtls. 

19,760 

109,434 

19,195 

141,809 

118,786 

56,664 

Salmon,  canned  (each  can  not  to  exceed 

Mdlo 

Qtls. 

2,688 

11,761 

3,349 

Salmon,  canned   (in  cans  above  i-kilo 

up  to 

1-kilo)  

22,626 

21,280 

13,392 

5,966 

14,419 

1,521 

2 

1 

15 

c 

44,393 

51,294 

25,403 

(C 

437 

531 

246 

ft 

2,108 

1,917 

2,056 

Asbestos  plates  (mixed  with  cement)  .  . 

188 

43 

36 

«c 

126 

494 

255 

U 

580 

284 

240 

MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Milan,  December  21,  1926. — The  asbestos  industry  of  Italy  did  not  in  its 
beginnings  require  to  import  raw  material,  since  the  crude  insulating  processes 
of  the  early  period  did  not  require  the  long-fibre  mineral  from  outside,  but  could 
be  satisfactorily  manufactured  from  the  poor  qualities  of  asbestos  native  to  the 
country  itself. 

With  its  development,  however,  the  importation  of  asbestos  of  considerably 
higher  grades  and  possessing  other  properties  than  those  of  mere  insulators  was 
required. 
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The  asbestos  mined  in  Italy  is  of  very  coarse  fibre,  so  coarse  that  it  is  not 
economical  to  spin,  and  its  use  is  practically  restricted  to  the  manufacture  of 
mill  boards  or  sheets.  The  quantity  mined  is  very  limited — so  limited  indeed 
that  official  reports  of  the  mineral  production  make  no  mention  of  this  com- 
modity. The  further  development  of  asbestos  mines  in  Italy  is  problematical 
in  view  of  the  poor  financial  returns  which  can  be  expected. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  raw  asbestos  and  the  principal 
asbestos  products  produced  in  Italy  for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31  of 
1924,  1925,  and  1926:— 


1926 

1925 

1924 

> 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

36,188 

47,397 

22,908 

378 

486 

232 

1,988 

1,809 

1,703 

Asbestos  plates  (mixed  with  cement)  . . 

182 

40 

27 

120 

472 

175 

Manufactures  from  asbestos  tissue .  . 

566 

233 

185 

EXPORTS 

The  statistics  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  Italy  also  show  that  certain 
quantities  of  raw  asbestos  are  being  re-exported,  and  that  other  foreign-made 
asbestos  products  are  also  being  re-exported  as  goods  made  of  asbestos  in  Italian 
factories.   These  statistics  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

QUANTITY  EXPORTED  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  AUGUST  31,  1926,  1925,  1924 

1926  1925  1924 

Quintals  Quintals  Quintals 

Raw  asbestos                                                 9,692  5,602  4,209 

Asbestos  string  and  rope                               1,052  1,016  1,167 

Asbestos  cardboards                                         524  672  784 

Asbestos  plates  (mixed  with  cement)   . .      76,957  62,947  33,862 

Asbestos  tissues                                              327  594  776 

Manufactures  from  asbestos  tissue  . .  . .       7,225  3,442  1,114 

The  consumers  of  asbestos  in  Italy  may  broadly  be  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  products,  although  one  large  consumer  may  be  included 
in  all  three  groups. 

Probably  the  most  highly  developed  industries  should  be  included  in  the 
first  group,  which  embraces  all  those  firms  manufacturing  the  most  finished  pro- 
ducts such  as  yarns  made  from  carded  asbestos,  ropes,  chemical  cloth,  automobile 
brake  linings,  heat  insulating  pipe  coverings,  highly  compressed  sheets  for  pack- 
ing, gaskets,  etc.,  and  asbestos  paper  and  fine  boards. 

The  firms  in  this  group  probably  consume  all  the  asbestos  imported  from 
Canada,  which  they  demand  on  account  of  the  soft  and  silky  nature  of  the  fibres 
and  of  their  greater  strength.  Prices  are  competitive  with  Rhodesian  and  Cape 
asbestos. 

Practically  all  the  mills  in  the  first  group  can  afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices 
demanded  for  Crude  No.  1  and  Crude  No.  2,  and  naturally  also  use  quantities 
of  long  and  short  spinning  fibres. 

The  second  category  includes  by  far  the  largest  consumers  of  asbestos, 
since  they  are  practically  exclusively  manufacturers  of  asbestos  shingles,  slates, 
pipes  and  cements.  These  firms  are  principally  interested  in  shingle  and  cement 
stock. 

The  third  group  comprises  all  other  consumers  of  asbestos,  and  would 
include  manufacturers  of  asbestos  boiler  cements,  asbestos  rootling  paints  and 
other  products  the  addition  to  which  of  asbestos  either  makes  it  more  fire- 
resisting  or  provides  the  distributors  with  additional  selling  points. 
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This  last  group  would  probably  be  the  most  difficult  to  handle,  since  the 
component  firms  can  only  buy  in  small  lots  of  the  cheapest  varieties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  buy  chiefly  low  grades  of  Cyprus  and  India  asbestos. 
Hence  to  look  after  this  business,  a  Canadian  exporter  must  be  prepared  to 
maintain  stocks  in  Italy  and  permit  his  agent  or  representative  to  make  imme- 
diate shipments. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

It  is  obviously  difficult  for  an  Italian  mill  located  at  (say)  Turin  to  calcu- 
late the  cost  at  the  factory  of  a  commodity  which  is  quoted  to  him  f.o.b.  mine. 
Intending  exporters  should  be  able  easily  to  calculate  in  Canada  the  c.i.f.  value 
of  their  product  laid  down  in  Genoa  or  other  main  port  of  Italy,  because  the 
steamship  company  operating  directly  between  Canadian  and  Italian  ports  are 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  development  of  any  trade  and  offer  their  complete 
co-operation. 

No  exporter  can  hope  to  work  this  market  on  a  cash-with-order  basis,  or 
on  any  terms  requiring  payment  before  arrival  and  clearance,  in  view  of  the 
strict  control  of  exchange  and  bank  transactions  exercised  by  the  Government, 
which  practically  prevents  the  buying  of  foreign  currency  to  pay  for  goods  which 
have  not  yet  passed  the  Italian  Customs.  Not  that  an  Italian  importer  cannot 
buy  dollars  forward,  but  to  secure  the  dollars  he  must  produce  a  customs  receipt 
that  the  goods  for  which  the  foreign  currency  is  to  pay  have  actually  entered 
Italy. 

AGENCY  ARRANGEMENTS 

Some  of  the  larger  asbestos  producers  are  working  this  market  through  the 
Italian  agents  of  a  general  European  representative,  and  probably  such  pro- 
ducers are  satisfied  with  these  arrangements.  Others  have  operated  in  this 
country  with  an  independent  agent,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is  perhaps  a 
better  method,  since  such  an  independent  agent  can  send  orders  or  inquiries 
promptly  and  directly  back  to  Canada,  whereas  in  the  first  case  an  Italian 
agent  must  transmit  his  orders  to  an  intermediary.  Not  only  is  a  loss  of  time 
involved,  but  business  may  be  lost  to  a  competitor  operating  through  an 
exclusively  Italian  agent  who  is  selling  on  a  profit  basis. 

Again,  many  of  the  largest  firms  are  prepared  to  buy  direct.  To  facilitate 
matters,  a  list  of  such  firms,  and  the  name  of  a  possible  agent,  who  has  previous 
experience  in  this  asbestos  market  and  with  whom  intending  exporters  may 
correspond,  has  been  placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  T.C.-7-115). 

CUSTOMS  DUTY 

The  Italian  Customs  Tariff  exempts  asbestos  from  duty,  and  since  it  is 
admitted  free  there  is  no  necessity  of  sending  certificates  of  origin  with  ship- 
ments as  these  certificates  are  only  of  value  if  a  convention  rate  of  duty  could 
be  claimed  to  which  Canadian  goods  are  entitled  under  a  "  most  favoured 
nation  "  trade  agreement. 

NEW  REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   BUTTER  EXPORTS  FROM 

DENMARK 

Of  interest  to  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  dairymen  is  the  new  regulation 
in  Denmark  that  each  cask  of  butter  exported  from  that  country  is  to  be  marked 
with  the  date  of  production,  states  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  their 
Monthly  Commercial  Letter.  The  aim  of  the  Danish  authorities  is  to  make  full 
use  of  the  fact  that  their  butter  reaches  the  English  market  more  rapidly,  so 
that  it  will,  because  of  its  freshness,  sell  more  readily  than  other  imported  butter, 
especially  that  drawn  from  cold  storage  stocks. 
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DAIRYING  INDUSTRY  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  December  22,  1926. — The  publication  of  the  recent  report  of  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee  on  the  marketing  of  dairy  produce  produced 
within  the  Empire  has  aroused  widespread  attention.  Issued  at  a  time  when  the 
Northern  Ireland  butter  exporting  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  review  not  merely  the  results  of 
the  past  season,  but  also  the  whole  position  as  regards  the  Ulster  dairying 
industry,  particularly  because  the  British  market,  which  absorbs  Ulster's  surplus 
production,  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  outlet  for  Canadian  butter. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that,  although  Ulster  is  an  important  sup- 
plier of  butter  to  the  British  market,  her  imports  are  still  greater  (Ulster  is  also 
a  very  large  consumer  of  Canadian  cheese),  and  in  fact  this  office  from  time  to 
time  receives  inquiries  from  Belfast  wholesale  butter  merchants  for  Canadian 
connections  for  supplies  during  Ulster's  off  season — that  is,  the  winter.  The 
situation,  however,  is  fuily  described  in  the  following  information  partly  based 
on  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Northern  Ireland. 

For  the  reason  indicated  above,  the  position  of  Ulster  in  the  butter  trade 
is  anomalous.  Although  her  exports  of  creamery  butter  to  Great  Britain  are 
important,  the  figures  for  1924 — the  latest  available — show  that  the  imports 
were  over  72,000  cwts.  greater  than  the  exports — a  quantity  roughly  equal  to 
the  total  annual  production  of  Ulster  creameries.   The  exports  were  40,000  cwts. 

Dairying  in  Northern  Ireland  is  mainly  confined  to  the  summer  months, 
and  heavy  imports  for  consumption  are  required  during  the  winter. 

The  direct  imports  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  are  negligible, 
and  this  shows  that  all  the  butter  imported  for  use  in  Northern  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  Crosses  the  Free  State  border — which  must  be  very 
large — is  sold  by  British  merchants,  and  no  doubt  originates  mainly  in  Denmark 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  seasonal  character  of  the  Ulster  butter  trade  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  (which  does  not  take  into  account  trade  with  the  Free  State) : — 


Exports  through  Imports  through      Balance  of 

N\  Ireland  Ports  N.  Ireland  Ports  Exports 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts 

September,  1925..                              6,614  724  +  5,890 

October                                               6,182  1,152  +  5,030 

November                                           3,889  1,863  +  2,026 

December                                            2,094  4,593  —  2,499 

January,  1926                                         828  7',852  —  7,024 

February                                               779  9,428  —  8,649 

March                                                   623  10.582  -  9.939 

April                                                     412  10,070  -  9,658 

May  863  4,823  -  3,960 

June                                                   5,765  929  +  4,836 

July                                                  11,666  596  +  11,070 

August                                             10,995  810  +  10,185 


50,710  53,422  -  2,710 

The  only  class  of  butter  which  is  exported  from  Northern  Ireland  in  any 
quantity  is  creamery  butter,  the  production  of  which  is  between  3,000  and  4,000 
tons  annually.  About  twice  as  much  of  what  is  called  farmers'  butter  is  made 
each  year.  The  production  of  creamery  butter  is  not  more  than  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  Ulster's  total  consumption  of  all  butter,  but  as  the  production  of 
creamery  butter  in  the  summer  months  is  far  in  excess  of  Ulster's  consumption, 
a  considerable  surplus  is  available  for  export  to  Great  Britain.  During  the  past 
few  years  this  export  trade  has  been  declining  and  the  imports  increasing,  as  the 
following  table  shows: — 
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Imports  Exports 
CVts.  Cwts. 
8.224  82,993 
49,301  63,257 
55,121  71,154 
63.925  45,223 
72,388  40,805 

The  Imperial  Economic  Committee  puts  the  figure  of  exports  of  butter  from 
the  whole  of  Ireland  in  1914  at  855,000  cwts.,  of  which  710,000  was  produced  in 
the  Free  State,  leaving  145,000  cwts.  to  represent  the  exports  in  that  year  from 
Ulster.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exports  have  now  fallen  to  less  than  a  third 
of  what  was  shipped  in  that  year. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  this  striking  decline  are  the  increase  in  home  con- 
sumption and  the  diminution  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country.  Nevertheless 
the  intensified  production  of  creamery  butter  in  the  summer  will  probably  always 
provide  an  important  surplus  for  export,  and  the  problem  for  Irish  producers  is 
to  overcome  the  serious  drawback  of  the  absence  of  their  butter  on  the  British 
market  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Imperial  Economic  Committee  com- 
mends the  methods  adopted  in  Denmark  in  fostering  winter  dairying. 

The  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  in  the  report  under  review,  emphasize 
the  value  of  milk  recording  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  output  of  dairy  produce. 
To  quote:  "In  milk  production  certain  fixed  charges  such  as  rent,  wages  and 
living  costs  do  not  vary  with  the  total  milk  output  of  the  herd  nor  with  the 
money  received  for  that  output.  The  fact  of  outstanding  importance  to  the 
producer  is  that  the  total  output  of  milk  and  the  yield  of  butter  fat  per  cow  can 
be  greatly  increased.  They  have  been  increased  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
in  Denmark.  Thus  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
diminished  by  distributing  the  fixed  charges  over  greater  quantities." 

The  number  of  milk  recording  associations  in  Northern  Ireland  shows  a 
steady  annual  increase.  The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
encourage  this  movement  which  has  such  a  marked  effect  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  milk,  upon  which  depends  the  growth  in  Ulster's  contribution  of  dairy  produce 
to  the  British  market. 


Year 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


EGG  CASES  FOR  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  December  9,  1926. — The  Regulations  governing  the  export  of  eggs 
from  the  Irish  Free  State,  as  set  forth  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
Agricultural  Produce  (Eggs)  Act,  1924,  require  that  all  eggs  for  export  be  packed 
by  registered  exporters  in  standard  wooden  packages  only.  During  the  calendar 
year  1925  eggs  to  the  value  of  £3,056,000  were  exported  from  the  Irish  Free 
State.  These  were  all  packed  in  the  standard  egg  cases,  as  required  by  the 
Regulations,  and  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  two  million  of  the  various  sized 
cases  are  used  annually,  the  bulk  of  which  are  imported  from  other  countries. 
There  are  three  different  sized  packages,  as  follows: — 

No.  1  case  is  to  be  used  for  not  more  than  6  hhd.*  (720)  hen  eggs,  less  than 
18  pounds  per  120,  or  5  hhd.  (600)  hen  eggs  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per  120, 
or  5  hhd.  (600)  duck  eggs  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per  120. 

No.  2  case  is  to  be  used  for  not  more  than  3  hhd.  (360)  hen  eggs,  less  than 
18  pounds  per  120,  or  2-J  hhd.  (300)  hen  eggs,  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per 
120,  or  2^  hhd.  (300)  duck  eggs,  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per  120. 

No.  3  case  is  to  be  used  for  3  hhd.  (360)  eggs,  fitted  with  suitable  fillers,  for 
graded  eggs,  not  exceeding  16  pounds  per  120. 


*  Hhd. — great  hundred — 120. 
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Specifications  for  the  different  standard  packages  as  laid  down  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Produce  (Eggs)  Act  are  given  below,  and  interested  manufacturers  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 

Specification  for  the  No.  1  Standard  Case 

The  ends  and  sides  consisting  of  two  boards  spaced  horizontally  and  with  eight  corner 
angle  posts.  This  case  shall  be  made  in  two  compartments,  each  compartment  to  hold  3  hhd. 
(360)  hen  eggs,  less  than  18  pounds  per  120,  packed  in  three  layers,  each  containing  10  rows 
of  eggs  with  12  eggs  in  each  row;  or  2%  hhd.  (300)  hen  eggs  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per 
120;  or  2£  hhd.  (300)  duck  eggs  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per  120  y  packed  in  three  layers, 
each  containing  9  rows  of  eggs  with  11  eggs  in  each  row  and  one  odd. 

The  following  method  of  construction  shall  be  adopted:— 


Standard  Case  No.  1 

The  internal  dimensions  and  thickness  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  specifications  for 
Cases  Nos.  1  and  2  are  minimum  dimensions;  all  timber  thicknesses  are  actual,  not  nominal. 


Internal  Dimensions 
Each  compartment  to  be 
not  less  than 

Timber  Dimensions  to  be  not  less  than 

Length 
26" 

Width 

23" 

Depth 

8" 

Top  and  bottom 

boards 
Wide  Thick 

4"  r 

Side  boards 

Wide  Thick 

3*  |" 

End  and  centre 

boards 
Wide  Thick 

3"  |" 

Corner 
Angle 
posts. 
2"  square 

cut 
diagonally 

Spacing  between  any  two  adjoining  top,  bottom,  side  and  end  boards  nowhere  to  exceed 
1  inch. 

Saw  space  not  exceeding  |  inch  must  be  provided  between  centre  division  boards. 

Timber. — The  wood  shall  be  well  seasoned,  clean,  dry,  and  free  from  bark,  wane  and 
feather,  and  large  knots. 

Corner  Angle  Posts. — All  corner  angle  posts  shall  be  of  the  full  internal  depth  of  the 
case,  cut  diagonally  from  a  post  2  inches  square.  Square-cut  corner  posts  are  not  permissible. 

Ends  and  Centre  Divisions. — The  case  shall  have  two  centre  divisions,  each  centre  divi- 
sion and  each  end  consisting  of  two  boards;  no  board  shall  be  less  than  23  inches  by  3  inches 
by  f  inch.  If  end  boards  of  greater  thickness  than  §•  inch  are  used,  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  internal  length  of  each  compartment  be  not  less  than  the  required  26  inches. 
Alternatively  the  centre  division  and  ends  may  consist  of  one  board  not  less  than  23  inches 
by  8  inches  by  f  inch. 
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Sides. — The  side  boards  shall  be  of  the  full  outside  length  of  the  case;  no  side  board 
shall  be  less  than  3  inches  wide  nor  less  than  |  inch  thick. 

The  side  boards  must  be  so  fixed  that  the  top  edge  of  the  upper  board,  and  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  lower  board,  will  be  level  with  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  respectively,  of  the  end 
boards. 

Tops  and  Bottoms. — Top  and  bottom  boards  shall  be  not  less  than  4  inches  wide  and 
not  less  than  f  inch  thick. 

The  outer  edges  of  the  outside  top  boards  and  bottom  when  nailed  on  shall  be  flush 
with  the  outer  sides  of  the  side  boards.  The  top  and  bottom  boards  shall  be  of  the  full 
outside  length  of  the  case,  and  be  nailed  into  the  end  boards. 

*Nails  and  Nailing. — The  nails  used  shall  be  of  sizes  not  less  than  the  following: — 

For  nailing  sides  to  ends   2  inch  nails  of  13  gauge. 

For  nailing  tops  and  bottoms  to  ends  and  centre 

division  boards   If  inch  nails  of  13  gauge. 

For  nailing  corner  posts  to  ends   if  inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

For  nailing  sides  to  corner  posts   1J  inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

Not  less  than  two  nails  shall  be  used  in  each  end  of  each  board,  and  an  additional  nail 
shall  be  u?ed  at  each  end  of  a  board  for  every  3  inches  or  part  of  3  inches  by  which  the 
board  exceeds  5  inches  in  width.  This  also  applies  to  the  nailing  of  the  centre  division 
boards.  Each  end  of  each  side  board  shall  be  secured  by  at  least  2  nails  driven  into  the 
end  boards,  and  at  least  1  nail  driven  into  the  corner  post. 

In  nailing  top  and  bottom  boards  to  centre  division  boards  care  should  be  exercised  to 
place  the  nails  in  rows  with  at  least  f-inch  space  between  the  rows,  to  allow  for  the  free 
working  of  a  saw  when  the  case  is  being  divided. 

Standard  Case  No.  2 

The  case  shall  be  made  in  one  compartment  to  hold  3  hhd.  (360)  hen  eggs,  less  than 
18  pounds  per  120,  packed  in  3  layers,  each  containing  10  rows  of  eggs  with  12  eggs  in  each 
row;  or  2-V  hhd.  (300)  hen  eggs  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per  120,  or  2-h  hhd.  (300)  duck 
eggs,  weighing  18  pounds  or  more  per  120,  packed  in  3  layers,  each  containing  9  rows  of  eggs 
with  11  eggs  in  each  row,  and  1  odd. 

This  case,  which  is  one-half  of  the  No.  1  Standard  Case,  may  be  made  according  to  the 
following  construction : — 

The  internal  dimensions  and  thicknesses  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  specifications  for 
Case  No.  2  are  minimum  dimensions;  all  timber  thicknesses  are  actual,  not  nominal. 


Internal  Dimensions 
to  be  not  less  than 

Timber  Dimensions  to  be  not  less  than 

Length 
26" 

Width 
23" 

Depth 

8" 

Top  and  bottom 

boards 
Wide  Thick 

4"  f" 

Side  boards 

Wide  Thick 

3"  |" 

End  boards 
Wide  Thick 

3"  r 

Corner 
Angle 
posts. 
2"  square 

cut 
diagonally 

Spacing  between  any  two  adjoining  top,  bottom,  side  and  end  boards  nowhere  to  exceed 
1  inch. 

Timber. — The  wood  must  be  well  seasoned,  clean,  dry  and  free  from  knots,  bark,  wane 
and  feather. 

Corner  Angle  Posts. — All  corner  angle  posts  must  be  made  of  the  full  internal  depth  of 
the  case,  cut  diagonally  from  a  post  2  inches  square.  Square-cut  comer  posts  are  not  per- 
missible. 

Ends. — The  case  shall  have  two  boards  in  each  end;  no  board  shall  be  less  than  23  inches 
by  three  inches  by  f  inch.  If  end  boards  of  greater  thickness  than  -|  inch  are  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  internal  length  of  each  compartment  be  not  less  than  the 
required  26  inches.  Alternatively  the  ends  may  consist  of  one  board  not  less  than  23  inches 
by  8  inches  by  f  inch. 

Sides. — The  side  boards  shall  be  of  the  full  outside  length  of  the  case;  no  side  board 
shall  be  less  than  3  inches  wide  nor  less  than  |  inch  thick. 

The  side  boards  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  top  edge  of  the  upper  board,  and  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  lower  board,,  will  be  level  with  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  respectively,  of  the 
end  boards. 


*  It  is  recommended  that  cement-coated  wire  nails  be  used,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
nails  should  be  driven  askew  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
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Tops  and  Bottoms. — Top  and  bottom  boards  shall  be  not  less  than  4  inches  wide  and 
not  less  than  f  inch  thick. 

The  outer  edges  of  the  outside  top  boards  and  bottom  boards,  when  nailed  on,  shall  be 
flush  with  the  outer  sides  of  the  side  boards.  The  top  and  bottom  boards  shall  be  of  the 
full  outside  length  of  the  case,  and  be  nailed  into  the  end  boards. 

*Nails  and  Nailing. — The  nails  used  shall  be  of  sizes  not  less  than  the  following: — 

For  nailing  sides  to  ends   2  inch  nails  ot  13  gauge. 

For  nailing  tops  and  bottoms  to  end  boards   If  inch  nails  of  13  gauge. 

For  nailing  corner  posts  to  ends   1J  inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

For  nailing  sides  to  corner  posts   if  inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

Not  less  than  two  nails  must  be  used  in  each  end  of  each  board,  and  an  additional  nail 
must  be  used  at  each  end  of  a  board  for  every  3  inches  or  part  of  3  inches  by  which  the 
board  exceeds  5  inches  in  width.  Each  end  of  each  side  board  must  be  secured  by  at  least 
2  nails  driven  into  the  end  boards,  and  at  least  1  nail  driven  into  the  corner  post. 

Standard  Case  No.  3 

The  case  shall  be  made  in  two  compartments,  each  compartment  to  take  180  eggs  packed 
in  clean,  dry,  whole  fillers  with  flats  between  the  fillers  and  four  pads  of  suitable  material  at 
top  and  bottom. 


Standard  Case  No.  3 


Internal  Dimensions 
Each  compartment  to  be 

Timber  Dimensions  to  be  not  less  than 

Fillers. 
Each  division  to  be 

Length 

ill* 

Width 
111" 

Depth 

Top,  bottom, 
and  side  boards 
Wide  Thick 

3"  J" 

End  and  centre 
boards 
Wide  Thick 

3" 

Depth 

2Y 

Square 

ir 

Ends. — Each  end  board  shall  be  1%  inches  deep  by  llf  inches  wide,  by  not  less  than 
Viq  inch  thick.  If  made  of  two  or  more  boards,  the  boards  shall  be  fixed  upright;  no  end 
board  shall  be  less  than  3  inches  wide.  The  end  board  shall  be  nailed  to  cross-battens 
measuring  not  less  than  12£-  inches  by  2^  inches  by  %g  inch  thick,  two  on  each  end,  fixed 
externally,  one  across  the  bottoms  of  the  end  boards  and  the  other  as  close  to  the  tops  of 
the  end  boards  as  the  construction  of  the  lid  permits.  The  battens  shall  be  flush  with  the 
outer  sides  of  the  side  boards. 

Centre  Division. — Each  board  shall  be  13^  inches  deep  by  llf  inches  wide,  and  not  less 
than  7/i6  inch  thick.  The  division  shall  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  case,  secured  by  nails 
driven  through  the  side  and  bottom  boards. 

Sides,  Tops  and  Bottoms. — Each  board  shall  be  not  less  than  £  inch  thick,  and  not  less 
than  3  inches  in  width. 


*  It  is  recommended  that  cement-coated  wire  nails  be  used,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
nails  should  be  driven  askew  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
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^Spacing. — The  spacing  between  any  two  adjoining  boards  throughout  the  case  shall 
nowhere  exceed  f  inch.  When  spacing  is  provided  between  any  two  side  boards,  it  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  flats  working  through  and  the  eggs  coming  in  contact. 

Fillers. — The  fillers  shall  be  of  white  wood-pulp  of  calibre  not  less  than  .030,  or  other 
suitable  material  2$  inches  in  depth;  each  division  shall  be  If  inches  square;  the  extreme 
width  of  a  filler  to  be  11^  inches,  a  flat  of  the  same  material  shall  be  placed  between  each 
filler.  A  flat  must  be  placed  underneath  the  bottom  filler  and  another  above  the  top  filler, 
thus  using  10  fillers  and  12  flats. 

A  layer  of  fine  wTood  wool,  corrugated  paper,  or  of  neatly  drawn  straw  of  even  thickness 
throughout,  or  pads  of  such  material  shall  be  placed  underneath  each  lowest  filler  and  above 
each  uppermost  filler.  These  layers  shall  be  of  such  thickness  that  each  will  be  \  inch  thick 
when  the  case  is  closed  down.   In  which  case  only  8  flats  are  needed. 

*Nails  and  Nailing. — Not  less  than  two  nails  must  be  used  in  each  end  of  each  board, 
and  an  additional  naii  must  be  used  at  each  end  of  a  board  for  every  3  inches  or  part  of 
3  inches  by  which  the  board  exceeds  5  inches  in  width. 

The  nails  for  making  up  case  No.  3  must  be  not  less  than  H  inches  of  14  gauge. 

All  timber  thicknesses  specified  are  actual  and  not  nominal. 

MARKET  FOR  WOOD  WOOL 

The  Regulations  further  provide  that  standard  cases  Nos.  1  and  2  shall  be 
packed  in  straw  or  white  wood  wool.  The  wood  wool  used  in  packing  is  to  be 
clean,  dry  and  free  from  pronounced  odour  and  be  not  less  than  ■§■  inch  in  calibre. 
The  wood  wool  thus  used  is  imported  chiefly  from  Sweden  at  present,  and  the 
price  ranges  from  £7  10s.  to  £8  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Dublin. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  December  9,  1926.— Trade  in  the  Union  is  generally  quiet 
although  there  is  some  seasonal  activity  in  the  coast  towns.  Rains  over  wide 
areas  have  considerably  improved  farming  prospects  in  the  Cape  province,  but 
conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  still  give  cause 
for  anxiety.  The  manufacturing  and  building  industries  remain  well  employed, 
and  the  mining  position  continues  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  the  trade  figures  for  the  Union  for  the  first  six  months 

Of  1926: —  1925  1926  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Exports   £37,729,000       £39,593,000       +  £1.864,000 

Imports   32,664,000         35,212,000       +  2,548,000 

Balance  of  exports  over  imports    £  5,065,000       £  4,381,000       —  £  684,000 

The  above  figures  are  somewhat  deceptive  since  during  the  first  half  of 
1925  exports  of  gold  were  nearly  £1,000,000  less  than  the  production,  whereas 
during  the  same  period  in  1926  exports  of  gold  exceeded  production  by  over 
£1,200,000.  The  value  of  exports  for  the  January-June  period  of  1926  is  there- 
fore slightly  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1925,  a  marked  decrease  in  wool 
exports  being  partly  offset  by  the  increased  production  of  gold  and  diamonds. 
It  is  estimated,  due  to  failure  of  the  maize  crop,  that  the  total  exports  for  1926 
will  be  about  £4,000,000  less  than  for  1925. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  October  (26  working  days)  amounted  to 
853,296  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,624,571,  an  increase  of  13,357  fine  ounces  and 
£56,737  over  September  (26  working  days)  and  40,464  fine  ounces  and  £171,880 
over  October,  1925  (27  working  days).  The  daily  average  for  October,  1926, 
is  the  highest  recorded. 

Business  in  Rhodesia  continues  to  be  steady  with  a  slightly  increased 
activity. 

Trade  in  the  larger  bazaars  of  East  Africa  remains  dull.  Agricultural  pros- 
pects in  Kenya  continue  bright  and  a  good  average  coffee  crop  is  expected. 
Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Nyassaland  and  Zanzibar  show  no  change  for  the  better. 

t  When  not  intended  for  cold  storing,  spacing  between  boards  is  not  essential. 
*  It  is  recommended  that  cement-coated  wire  nails  be  used,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
nails  should  be  driven  askew  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS   DUTY  ON  WHEELBARROWS  FROM 

CANADA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  December  9,  1926.— By  virtue  of  Proclamation  No.  324  of  1926, 
an  "  ordinary  "  dumping  duty  on  wheelbarrows  from  Canada  has  been  imposed 
with  effect  on  and  from  December  3,  1926. 

The  amount  of  the  dumping  duty  will  be  the  difference  between  the  domestic 
value  as  determined  by  the  customs  investigation  officer  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  the  export  price  as  declared  in  the  invoice  covering  the  shipment,  and 
will  be  levied  when  the  former  exceeds  the  latter.  The  export  price  is  taken  to 
be  the  price  free  on  board  Canadian  ocean  ports  at  which  the  wheelbarrows  are 
sold  by  the  Canadian  exporter  to  the  South  African  importer. 

Section  15  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Excise  Duties  Amendment  Act,  1925 
(Act  No.  36  of  1925),  empowers  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  impose  this  duty. 

It  is  provided  that  such  dumping  duty  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  f.o.b. 
Canadian  ocean  ports  value  of  the  wheelbarrows  as  defined  in  section  14  of  the 
above  Act,  and  further  provides  that  such  dumping  duty  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  wheelbarrows  shipped  to  the  Union  from  Canada  prior  to  December  3, 
1926.   This  proclamation  applies  also  to  wheelbarrows  from  the  United  States. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  30,  1926. — On  the  whole  this  month  has  been  a  good 
one  for  the  retail  trade,  not  only  in  Kingston  but  also  all  over  the  island.  The 
boom  in  agricultural  production  consequent  upon  the  bounteous  rains  has  made 
money  somewhat  more  plentiful  than  usual  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  with 
the  result  that  retailers  have  done  good  business  in  the  Christmas  season. 

The  output  of  bananas  has  been  phenomenal  during  1926  and  sugar  shows 
some  increase.  The  price  of  this  latter  commodity  has  improved  considerably 
of  late,  refining  crystals  being  quoted  at  the  moment  for  export  at  about  £17  15s, 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  on  the  basis  of  98°  polariscope  test. 

Experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  the  production  of  rubber  have  been  made 
during  the  past  seven  months.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
climate  of  Jamaica,  owing  to  insufficient  moisture,  was  unsuitable  for  rubber 
production.  It  has,  however,  recently  been  demonstrated  by  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  practical  experience  in  the  East  Indies  that  this  view  is  incorrect; 
rubber  is  being  produced  in  the  island  at  present,  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
may  be  a  favourable  field  for  development. 

Some  months  ago  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  called  for  tenders  on 
thirty  goods  wagons  to  cope  with  the  extra  haulage  consequent  upon  the 
expansion  of  banana  cultivation.  Owing  to  conditions  resulting  from  the  general 
strike,  England  was  obviously  out  of  the  question  as  a  source  of  supply,  quick- 
ness of  delivery  being  a  material  factor.  Three  Canadian  firms  were  among 
the  tenderers,    A  United  States  concern  was  the  successful  bidder. 

CABLES  TO  CHINA 

The  Commercial  Cable  Company  are  authority  for  the  statement,  which  has 
been  transmitted  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Shanghai,  that  cable  messages  to  China  originating  in  Canada  may  be  expedited 
by  being  marked  "  via  Postal  Telegraph  ". 
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EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  MANCHURIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

[Subjoined  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  North  China  and  Manchuria 
by  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  who  recently  investigated  these  fields  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  was  published  in  No.  1192  and  the  second  in  No. 
1197.] 

The  products  of  North  Manchuria  are  exported  principally  to  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Scandinavia  and  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
Japan  occupies  first  place  and  either  absorbs  or  distributes  the  greater  percent- 
age of  bean  cake,  beans  and  lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool,  bean 
oil,  wheat,  bristles  and  hides.  In  Harbin  the  branch  offices  of  fifteen  large 
Japanese  firms  are  located  and  these  are  strongly  financed  by  Japanese  banks 
and  operate  on  a  large  scale. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  comprise  bean  oil,  wool,  bristles,  horse  hair,  and 
wheat  products.  Manchurian  staples  such  as  wool,  furs,  hides  and  bean  oil 
are  also  exported  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  the  United  States. 

chief  imports 

Principal  imports  into  Manchuria  for  1925  were  as  follows.  The  volume 
of  imports  via  Vladivostok  is  practically  negligible;  the  principal  centres 
for  the  south  are  Dairen  (for  Continental  and  United  States  products)  and 
Tientsin  (via  Peking- Mukden  railway).  Coal,  240,370  tons;  piece  goods, 
19,130;  mineral  oils,  17,792;  fruit  and  berries,  13,484;  bags,  13,226;  sugar, 
granulated,  sugar,  8,678;  paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures  thereof,  7,081; 
drugs  and  medicines,  5,161;  alabaster,  lime  cement,  5,000;  fish  products  and 
crawfish,  4,581;  iron,  steel  and  cast  iron  manufactures,  4,097;  groceries  exclusive 
of  rice  and  tea,  3,388;  woven  wares,  2,903;  cereals,  2,565;  iron  and  steel,  cast 
iron  manufactures,  building  materials,  1,806;  fats  and  tallow,  1,386;  ready- 
made  clothing,  1,194;  machinery,  exclusive  of  agricultural  machinery,  1,145; 
matches,  1,065;  copper,  468;  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  419;  rope 
and  twine,  419;  beer,  stout,  honey,  339;  tools  exclusive  of  mechanics,  323;  office 
supplies,  290;  seeds,  except  of  grain,  290  tons. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  chief  requirements  for  the  south  at  present  are: 
coal  (mainly  from  the  Fushun  mines),  salt,  mineral  oils,  canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  piece  goods,  iron  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  an  increasing  range  of 
the  cheaper  manufactured  articles. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  failure  in  recent  years  of  the  Manchuria 
wheat  crop  has  resulted  in  large  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  These  importations  have  been  regarded  as  meeting  a 
temporary  condition,  but  the  increased  prices  obtained  for  those  crops  which 
are  indigenous  to  North  Manchuria,  such  as  beans,  kaoliang,  and  maize,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  wheat-growing,  has  caused  the  Manchurian  farmer  to  curtail 
his  production  of  that  cereal.  As  a  result  many  of  the  large  flour  mills  in 
Harbin  are  looking  to  foreign  sources  of  supplies,  and  prospects  are  that  a  fairly 
steady  demand  will  develop  for  both  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Canada. 

Manchuria's  chief  suppliers 

With  regard  to  general  imports,  the  chief  demand  for  mass  consumption 
is  amongst  the  large  Chinese  population,  as  the  Russian  and  foreign  inhabitants 
are  comparatively  few,  whereas  the  Chinese  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  per  annum.  While  the  demand  is  primarily  for 
low-priced  articles,  the  huge  exports,  at  satisfactory  prices,  of  cereals  have 
brought  to  these  Chinese  consumers  a  greater  prosperity  than  exists  in  any  other 
part  of  the  republic. 
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Japan  and  Germany  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  piece  goods,  paper  ware, 
hardware  and  drugs.  The  extension  of  credit  opens  up  a  delicate  problem 
and  only  those  firms  who  are  on  the  ground  or  operate  through  extremely 
capable  agents  are  able  to  make  effective  entry  into  this  market.  German 
and  Japanese  firms  have  established  importing  offices  through  which  repre- 
sentatives of  factories  can  advertise  their  products  and  execute  orders,  and 
they  are  thus  in  a  position  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reliability 
of  the  Chinese  merchants.  The  Japanese  particularly  are  well  organized  and 
have  a  strong  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Harbin,  in  addition  to  a  commercial 
museum  where  samples  are  on  display  and  parties  interested  may  obtain  infor- 
mation relative  to  Japanese  goods. 

During  the  great  war  the  United  States  made  entry  into  the  North 
Manchurian  market  with  machinery,  metal  goods,  preserves,  footwear,  piece 
goods,  electrical  supplies,  hardware,  paints,  etc.,  and  because  of  their  high  quality 
as  compared  with  Japanese  products,  gained  a  firm  foothold.  Their  high  cost 
and  the  increasing  competition  of  German  manufacturers  has  since  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  a  number  of  American  lines.  In  spite  of  their  higher  price,  British 
firms  continue  to  hold  a  strong  place  in  the  market,  and  it  is  with  these  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  do  business  in  staple  lines  until  responsible 
representatives  can  visit  the  area  personally  and  select  agents  on  the  spot, 

METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  BUSINESS 

As  a  general  rule  in  North  Manchuria,  the  bulk  of  business  is  conducted 
by  general  import  and  export  houses  dealing  in  products  of  all  kinds  and  operat- 
ing with  extensive  secondary  organizations  amongst  the  Chinese  dealers  and 
guilds. 

These  import  and  export  houses,  which  were  primarily  established  to  further 
the  trade  of  their  own  countries,  are,  however,  international  in  the  character  of 
their  agencies,  and  usually  open  to  proposals  from  any  foreign  firm.  Business 
is  usually  conducted  on  an  indent  basis,  the  agent  being  responsible  for  collec- 
tion of  accounts,  and  arranging  for  the  Chinese  compradore  to  guarantee  all 
native  orders. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  established  import  firms,  especially  German,  granted 
their  clients  credits  up  to  nine  months.  The  disturbed  internal  conditions  which 
followed  both  the  great  war  and  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  effected  a  radical  change  in  the  financing  of  foreign 
orders,  and  at  the  present  time  credit  is  very  limited.  Dealers  are  now  usually 
required  to  make  a  cash  payment,  called  bargain  money,  when  the  order  is 
placed,  amounting  to  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  involved; 
though  certain  continental  firms  are  endeavouring  to  re-establish  themselves  in 
the  market  by  accepting  bargain  money  of  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  all  important  transactions  in  North  Man- 
churia, which  involve  large  sums  of  money,  are  effected  by  the  opening  of  an 
irrevocable  letter  of  credit  to  the  full  amount  of  the  order  or  by  payment  against 
shipping  documents  through  a  foreign  bank.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of 
no  advantage  to  North  Manchuria  merchants  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  bargain  money  or  to  obtain  credit  terms,  even  in  their  transactions  with 
German  and  other  Continental  firms,  inasmuch  as  documents  covering  the  goods 
a*e  delivered  to  them  only  when  full  accounting  has  been  made. 

These  conditions  are  extremely  disadvantageous  as  compared  with  those 
existing  in  pre-war  times,  since  even  shipments  from  the  most  distant  foreign 
ports  can  be  mad'e  in  a  maximum  of  two  and  a  half  months,  and  in  this  period 
full  payment  must  be  made. 

Another  system  often  used,  particularly  by  British  and  American  firms,  is 
payment  of  25  per  cent  when  order  is  placed,  25  per  cent  when  goods  are  shipped, 
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and  remainder  against  documents  on  arrival  of  the  goods.  This  method  has 
proved  very  effective  in  the  case  of  all  goods  which  might  be  subject  to  repudia- 
tion due  to  local  political  disturbances. 

PROMINENT  FOREIGN  FIRMS  OPERATING  IN  MANCHURIA 

Important  branches  of  European  and  American  import  firms  are  established 
in  Harbin,  which  handle  telephone  requisites,  railway  and  power  equipment, 
and  general  electrical  supplies  as  well  as  agricultural  machinery.  (Harbin  was 
the  first  city  in  the  Far  East  to  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  telephone  system.) 
Two  American  and  one  British  oil  company  maintain  large  local  branches  in  that 
city  and  import  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils,  gasoline  and  benzine,  asphalt, 
paraffin,  stearine  and  candles,  lamps  and  stoves.  Harbin  is  also  the  centre  for 
the  Far  East  of  the  great  Russian  co-operative  organizations. 


TRADING  WITH  SWEDEN 

Sweden  has  a  total  area  of  448,278  sq.  km.,  which  includes  27,785  sq.  km. 
of  water.  The  population  as  at  January  1,  1924,  was  6,005,759,  about  50  per 
cent  of  which  resides  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Stockholm,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  419,429,  Gothenburg  202.366,  Malmo  113,558,  Novilopsing  57,377, 
and  Holsenburg  45,805. 

The  language  spoken  is  Swedish,  but  English  and  German  are  widely  used 
commercially.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  krona  with  a  parityt  of  kr.  1  = 
.268.  The  metric  system  is  in  general  use,  whilst  the  St.  Petersburg  Standard 
is  used  in  the  timber  trade. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  cereals,  textiles,  minerals  (raw  and  semi- 
manufactured), vessels,  vehicles  and  machinery  derived  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Sweden  exports  paper,  cardboard, 
pulp,  timber  (raw  and  worked),  locomotives,  machinery,  minerals,  etc,  to 
practically  all  European  countries  and  to  the  United  States. 

Sweden  has  always  been  very  far  advanced  in  electrical  development  and 
manufactures  many  kinds  of  electrical  machines  such  as  dynamos,  electric  lifts, 
cranes,  trams,  locomotives,  small  motors,  electric  instruments,  iron  and  lead 
armatured  cables,  switch-gear  apparatus  and  similar  products.  Water-power 
utilization  has  greatly  developed,  and  several  large  plants  have  been  erected. 
The  biggest  is  the  power  station  at  Trollhattan,  which  comprises  fourteen  gener- 
ators each  of  12,500  h.p.  or  175,000  h.p.  in  all.  The  Swedish  State  Railways 
have  been  electrified,  and  installations  of  steel  furnaces  and  blast  furnaces  have 
been  undertaken.  Although  the  exports  of  electrical  goods  have  shown  an 
increase  for  some  years  past,  imports  show  a  greater  rise. 

During  the  war  electricity  was  responsible  for  widespread  development  in 
its  application  to  the  work  of  the  farm.  Holdings  representing  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  arable  land  are  now  equipped  with  electricity.  Whilst  the 
primary  use  is  for  lighting,  motors  are  largely  employed  for  nearly  all  farm 
processes.  Threshing  motors  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  "  threshing  com- 
panies "  and  are  mounted  on  special  carriages  and  moved  from  farm  to  farm  as 
required.  Smaller  motors  are  from  |-  to  5  h.p.  They  are  often  mounted  on 
trucks,  and  experience  shows  that  all  machines  on  a  50-hectare  farm  may  be 
run  from  two  small  motors.  According  to  a  Swedish  authority,  the  total  installed 
load  on  electric  farms  is  now  about  260,000  kw.,  the  annual  consumption  about 
120,000,000  kw. 
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PRINCIPAL  CANADIAN  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  SWEDEN 

(Fiscal  Years  1924,  1925,  and  1926) 

Note.— Commodities  arranged  in  order  of  importance,  year  1926. 

. . ,  Years  Ended  March  3 1 

Commodity  1924  1925 


J*«   $1,625,032  $2,695,689  $1,716,013 

Wheat  flour.    664  057  452 \J7Q  ^ 

Lobster,  canned   272,658  140,878  248  172 

Sugar,  refined   214^480 

Automobiles..   ..   545,395  2Q9>Qg8 

Pneumatic  tire  casings   48,864  56,330  158  829 

Farm  implements   80,542  67,183  107,693 

Felt  manufactures   37,L97  54  232 


Oats 


65,449 


Apples,  green   5G,235  24,507  54,530 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   129,049  105  48  889 


    gg  y27 

Inner  tubes  lor  tires   1,302  14,333  35,333 

Oatmeal    88,411  26,770  30,816 

Belting  of  rubber   14j39l  24,935 

Electric  apparatus   14,855  9,706  14  444 

Barley     12^750 

Pork,  dry-salted       9,648 

Bacon  and  hams       8  644 

Rye   27,748  41,187  5^000 

Chains   16,377  7,458  4,605 

Carbon  electrodes     1,793  4,553 

Salmon,  pickled   3,228  4,161  3^653 

Cotton  goods                                                          312  4,726  2,959 

Tools  of  iron   5,224  2,104  2,333 

Lard   2,726  1,150  1,925 

Bags,  textile   5,661  3,541  1,165 

Auto  parts   2,941  1,816  1,063 

Machinery   57,130  40,137  60 

Cyanamid     18,850   

Coal   1,680  15,390   

Nickel,  fine   8,180  2,877   

Clay  products   3,257  1,162   

Other  commodities   18,042  10,626  26,664 


Total  Canadian  exports  to  Sweden  ..  $3,716,603  $3,906,572  $3,542,709 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  FROM  SWEDEN 

Machinery   $  184,515  $  162,525       $  243,968 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  and  cast  steel  in  bars 
when  of  greater  value  than  3£  cents  per 

pound,  n.o.p     73,717  124,101 

Iron  and  steel,  other,  n.o.p   52,494  79,868  109,363 

Cream  separators   43,768  81,652  97,828 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  and  cast  steel  in  bars, 

bands,  hoop,  scroll,  strip,  sheet  or  plate 

of  any  size,  thickness  or  width,  and 

steel  blanks  for  the  manufacture  of 

milling  cutters   100,060  128,791  65,533 

Iron  ore   294,037  205,916  63,375 

Tools  and  hand  implements   26,427  37,900  54,909 

Electric  dynamos  and  generators   948  77,248  50,603 

Electic  motors   8,411  73,742  48,988 

Wood,  manufactured   3,434  34,834  39,047 

Wrapping  paper  . .  .  *   48,766  40,498  36,630 

Electric  apparatus,  n.o.p   10.820  70,496  24,747 

Hardware  and  cutlery   7,290  12,691  22,669 

Granite,  sawn  only   1,838  3.662  18,100 

Iron,  in  pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  etc   116  10,817  16,173 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  n.o.p   19,863  13,737  17,298 

Tissue  paper,  flat   6,598  10,942 

Aniline  and  coal  tar  dyes   99,173  11.670  10,308 

Rolling  mill  products,  n.o.p   1,562  15,920  9,960 

Greaseproof  paper   4,619  5.816  9,220 

Electric  transformers   82,613  28,447  5,956 

Granite,  manufactures  of,  n.o.p     902  5,812 

Engines  and  boilers   23.822  8.619  5.797 

Electric  heating  and  cooking  devices  .  .  . .  1,096    5.420 

Rennet   3,260  5,115  4.267 

Wool  cassimeres   3.864  3,395  2.674 

Electric  switches,  switchboards,  etc   7.410  373  610 

Total  imports  from  Sweden   4,056,551  1,242,735  1,134,644 
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Swedish  imports  of  wheat  prior  to  the  war  came  mostly  from  Germany, 
the  United  States  and  (to  a  lesser  degree)  from  Russia,  Holland  and  Argentina. 
A  certain  amount  was  imported  direct  from  Canada,  but  as  Canadian  wheat 
was  exported  through  United  States  ports  and  merchants  in  Germany  and 
Holland  bought  wheat  for  re-export  to  Sweden,  the  actual  quantity  of  Canadian 
wheat  consumed  in  Sweden  is  not  ascertainable. 

In  appointing  agents,  the  common  pre-war  practice  of  conducting  Swedish 
business  through  an  agent  or  other  intermediary  domiciled  in  one  or  other  of 
the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries  should,  owing  to  local  susceptibilities, 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  reminded  of  the  ever-increasing  hostility  among  Swedish  traders  to  the 
sub-agency  system.  A  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  Swedish  trading 
methods  since  1914,  and  few  well-established  Swedish  concerns  will  consent  to 
conduct  their  foreign  import  business  through  a  senior  agency  in  an  inter- 
mediate country.  This  attitude  is  almost  invariably  adopted  by  the  most 
experienced  and  reputable  firms,  hence  there  is  the  additional  risk  that  even 
if  a  Canadian  firm  should  succeed  in  establishing  a  sub-agency  in  Sweden,  it 
is  problematical  whether  those  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  placed  will  be  the 
best  qualified  to  ensure  its  success.  Before  deciding  on  a  sub-agency,  it  is 
important  that  Canadian  firms  should  first  endeavour  to  establish  a  direct 
connection  in  that  country.  There  is  sometimes  an  impression  among  firms 
dealing  (say)  in  popular  household  and  proprietary  articles  that  the  only 
condition  necessary  to  success  in  building  up  a  business  in  a  foreign  country 
is  to  despatch  a  collection  of  samples  or  a  small  stock  of  goods,  leaving  the  local 
firm  to  incur  all  or  most  of  the  initial  expense  and  responsibility  in  popularizing 
the  article  by  means  of  advertising  and  propaganda.  Owing  to  the  financial 
stringency  through  which  Sweden  has  recently  passed  few  firms,  if  any,  will 
consent  to  the  burden  of  popularizing  a  new  article  without  considerable  finan- 
cial support  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or  exporter.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  because  a  particular  product  has  become  popular  in  one  country, 
it  will  of  necessity  make  an  appeal  in  another  country  with  different  habits 
and  customs. 

SALES  CARTEL  IN  THE  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

The  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  sales  cartel  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
paper  manufacturing  trade  have  been  concluded  on  the  majority  of  points, 
writes  a  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  has  been 
decided  to  fix  the  total  output  at  125,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  60,000  tons 
are  destined  for  export.  The  terms  of  sale  by  the  factories  to  their  customers 
direct  have  been  fixed  in  respect  of  the  cellulose  categories — newsprint,  tissue 
paper,  packing  paper,  and  paper  de  luxe. 

TENDERS  INVITED  FOR  NEW  TELEPHONE  LINES  IN  COLOMBIA 

The  Consul  General  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Jorge  A.  Gonzalez,  informs  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  he  has  been  instructed  by  his 
Government  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Mails  and 
Telegraphs  of  Colombia  is  open  to  receive  tenders  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  large  amount  of  long  distance  telephone  lines  to  be  erected  in 
the  republic. 

The  government  is  prepared  to  give  one  or  i  more  concessions  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  whole  project  involves  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

Canadian  firms  interested  are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
Consul  General  of  Colombia,  Montreal,  Que.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
full  particulars. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  10,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  10,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  3,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Iieichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling- 
Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil.  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts.  {  $ 

Grenada  .'  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago   .$ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 

00  $4.86§ 
.1390 

.'i93 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 

2s. 

$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 


"3 


.708 
.4020 
•  861 
.567 


Week  Ending 
January  3, 
1927 
$4.8525 
.1392 
.0296 
.0252 
.0395 
.4002 
.0450 
.1540 
.0520 
.1932 
.2382 
.0127 
.2544 
.2673 
.2668 
.1412 
.4890 
.4525 
.3625 
1.0012 
.4680 
.4131 
.1187 


Week  Ending 
January  10, 
1927 
$4.8550 
.1394 
.0296 
.0252 
.0397 
.4001 
.0433 
.1585 
.0520 
.1932 
.2379 
.0127 
.2563 
.2677 
.2670 
.1412 
.4881 
.4525 
.3625 
1.0017 
.4705 
.4131 
.1168 


4.8500 


4.8347 


1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1.0162 


.5962 
.4012 
3.5700 
.5650 


.6075 
.4012 
3.5800 
.5625 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victorl\ 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Vic- 
toria; and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

27.  Flour;  Linseed  Cake. — Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  direct  connection  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  flour  and  linseed  cake. 

28.  Flour. — Chinese  firm  in  Tientsin  are  anxious  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  flour  of  various  grades.   Quotations  and  samples  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

29.  Salmon. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  obtaining  the  agency  of  an  exporter  of 
canned  salmon. 

30.  Canned  Salmon  and  Lobsters. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  lobsters.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 
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Miscellaneous 

31.  Linseed  Cake. — Irish  Free  State  importer  of  feeding  stuffs  wishes  to  buy  direct  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  linseed  cake  and  mill  oftals. 

32.  Silk  Manufactured  Goods. — Chinese  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  are  anxious  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  North  China.  Quotations  c.i.f.  China  ports  and  full 
data,  including  private  code,  should  be  sent  direct. 

33.  Hosiery. — Wholesale  house  in  Cork,  with  connections  throughout  the  Irish  Free 
State,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery. 

34.  Tobacco  Powder  and  Extract. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies  of  tobacco  powder  and  tobacco  extract  for  sheep  dip,  with  6  per  cent  and  also  with  7 
per  cent  nicotine,  in  accordance  with  the  "  polarimetric  koenig  method 

35.  Paper. — Irish  Free  State  paper  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  a  medium  grade  bond. 

36.  Kraft  Wrapping  Paper. — A  paper  manufacturers'  agent  with  a  good  connection 
throughout  the  Irish  Free  State  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  kraft 
wrapping  paper  in  this  territory. 

37.  Enamelled  Ware. — An  Irish  Free  State  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  enamelled  ware. 

38.  Hardware,  Ironmongery— Wholesale  house  in  Cork,  with  connections  throughout 
the  Irish  Free  State,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware 
and  ironmongery  of  all  kinds. 

39.  Refractory  Bricks  and  Materials.— A  Milan  firm  of  representatives  would  like  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  refractory  bricks  and  materials.  Prices  c.i.f. 
main  Italian  ports. 

40.  Paints  and  Varnishes. — A  Chinese  firm  in  Tientsin  are  anxious  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  in  North  China  for  paints  and  varnishes.  C.i.f.  quotations  and  small 
samples  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

41.  Brass  Snare  Wire.— Wholesale  house  in  Cork,  with  connections  throughout  the  Irish 
Free  State,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass  snare  wire, 
No.  24  gauge  and  No.  26  gauge,  made  up  in  -{-pound  and  ^-pound  coils. 

42.  Galvanized  Fence  Wire. — Wholesale  house  in  Cork,  with  connections  throughout 
the  Irish  Free  State,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized 
fence  wire. 

43.  Galvanized  Barbed  Wire.— Wholesale  house  in  Cork,  with  connections  throughout 
the  Irish  Free  State,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized 
barbed  wire. 

44.  Wire  Nails.— Wholesale  house  in  Cork,  with  connections  throughout  the  Irish  Free 
btate,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails. 

45.  Automobile  Accessories.— A  Japanese  importer  is  in  the  market  for  brake  lining, 
rims,  crutch  facing,  etc.    Canadian  firms  interested  should  communicate  with  this  firm. 

46.  Egg  Crates.— An  importing  firm  in  the  Irish  Free  State  desire  quotations  on  egg 
crates,    bpecifications  on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

47.  Box  Shoo ks.— Irish  Free  State  timber  broker  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  box  shooks  for  the  egg  and  butter  trade.  Interested  firms  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin. 

48.  Spruce  Deals  and  Lumber.— Irish  Free  State  timber  broker  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporter  of  spruce  deals  and  lumber.  Interested  firms  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin. 

49  Iron,  Chrome  and  Manganese  Ores  and  Fluxes. — A  Milan  firm  of  representatives 
would  like  to  receive  offers  from  exporters  of  the  foregoing  commodities. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Marloch,  Jan.  21;  Montrose,  Feb.  4;  Montreal,  Feb.  11— all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

1C  To  London.— Bolingbroke,  Jan.  22;  Balfour,  Jan.  28;  Bothwell,  Feb.  5;  Bosworth,  Feb. 
15— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  5;  Canadian 
Rancher  Feb.  14— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  18. 

lo  Glasgow.— Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  27;  Bawtry,  Jan.  20;  Berwyn,  Feb.  12— 
both  Canadian  Pacific;  Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  22. 
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To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27. 

To  Manchester, — Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  5 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,,  Jan.  18. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  22;  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  29. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Leader,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  26. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line.  Jan.  25. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25;  Canadian 
Raider.  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb.  14— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Queens  County.  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Jan.  22. 

To  Hamburg.— Balfour,  Jan.  28;  Both  well,  Feb.  5— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairn - 
gowan,  Thomson  Line,  Jan.  25;   Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Jan.  29. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Puriri,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Jan.  19;  Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  2— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Aden,  Djibiuti,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Madras,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool.— Alaunia,  Jan.  31 ;  Aurania,  Feb.  14— both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London.— Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  31. 
To  London  and  Hull.— Ariano,  Furness.  Withy.  Jan.  20. 

To  Liverpool,— Newfoundland,  Jan.  29;   Sachem,  Feb.  16— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester—  Manchester  Commerce,  Furness.  Withy,  Jan.  24. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Jan.  29;  Sachem,  Feb.  1&— Furness,  Withy;  Far- 
north,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  29. 

^  ^To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  21 ;  Canadian  Squatter 
(calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Feb.  4;  Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  18— all  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P., 
Jan.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Jan.  29. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Jan.  26;  Andalusia,  Jan.  12 
and  Feb.  9— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Jan.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Jan.  27;  Philocetes,  Feb.  17 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  7. 

To  Honolulu  ,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Tahiti,  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 
Feb.  7.  • 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Winnipeg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Jan.  22. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter.  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bobdeaux. — Nevada,  Feb.  1;  Indiana,  Feb.  5;  Montana,  Feb. 
15 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Jan.  31; 
Cellina,  Feb.  12 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Yngaren,  Australian  Service..  Jan.  22. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  11. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.    Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  s  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  f  1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  Waar  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Mark  et  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents. ) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,- etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly, 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,   Canadian.  ' 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial   Agent:    B.    Millin,   The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad' 
dress,  Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Bane,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 

Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.    B.    Muddiman,    Beurstplein,    25B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  , 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo -China,  end  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  En-jjand  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

I.ucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

Franc* 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  JAMES  CORMACK'S  FORTHCOMING 
BUSINESS  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  has 
arrived  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  business  conditions  and 
opportunities  in  the  Dominion  as  far  as  these  affect  the  market  for  Canadian 
products  in  the  West  Indies.  The  territory  over  which  Mr.  Cormack  has 
general  oversight  includes  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  are  interested  in  any  of  these  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Trinidad,  and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  or  to  inter- 
view him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

DROP  IN  BRAZILIAN  WHEAT  FLOUR  PRICES 

Under  date  of  January  13,  1927,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cables  that  Brazilian  flour  mills  have  dropped  the 
prices  of  best  Argentina  wheat  flour  to  41  milreis  per  sack  of  44  kilos.  Under 
the  circumstances  business  is  considered  risky. 
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CANADIAN-CZECHOSLOVAK  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Prague,  December  20,  1926. — Notes  were  exchanged  to-day  in  Prague 
between  representatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  embodying  a  provisional  agreement  for  the  regulation  of  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

This  provisional  trade  agreement  is  effective  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months, 
subject  to  three  months'  notice  of  termination  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties.  It  will  come  into  force  on  January  1.  1927.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement  both  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  commence  the  necessary 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  more  definite  trade  treaty  on  the  basis  of 
the  mutual  exchange  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

By  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Dominion  of  Canada  extends  to  the  products 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  the  rates  of  the  intermediate  tariff,  while  Czecho- 
slovakia in  return  extends  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  a  selected  list  of 
Canadian  products  comprising  in  all  seventy-one  items  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Customs  Tariff.  This  list  includes  those  products  which  Canada  is  most  inter- 
ested in  exporting  to  the  Czecoslovak  Republic,  such  as  grain;  flour;  fresh  and 
dried  fish;  seeds;  meat;  butter;  cheese;  lard;  live  cattle  and  other' animals; 
honey;  fish;  canned  fish,  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  minerals  and  metals; 
rubber  footwear;  rubber  tires;  agricultural  tools  and  machinery;  adding 
machines;  automobiles;  and  a  number  of  other  products  of  less  importance. 

A  list  of  the  items  of  the  Czechoslovak  Customs  Tariff  covered  by  the 
agreement  is  appended  to  this  report,  and  the  present  conventional  and  general 
rates  of  duty  are  given.  The  conventional  rates  given  therein  will  apply  to 
Canadian  goods  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  while  the  general  rates  are 
those  which  would  have  applied  to  Canadian  goods  if  no  agreement  had  been 
concluded. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  CANADA 

The  most  important  article  at  present  exported  from  Canada  to  Czecho- 
slovakia is  flour,  of  which  over  500,000  barrels  a  year  are  being  shipped.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  flour  is  usually  consigned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Free 
Port  of  Hamburg,  the  Canadian  trade  returns  do  not  give  an  adequate  indica- 
tion of  the  volume  of  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  in  Canadian  flour.  Since  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  now  require  certificates  of  origin  for  imported  flour, 
more  exact  data  are  available  regarding  the  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  con- 
sumed in  Czechoslovakia.  Thus  during  the  two  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  issued  certifi- 
cates of  origin  for  over  120,000  barrels  of  Canadian  flour  to  be  shipped  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. This  would  not  take  account  of  certain  quantities  imported  into  the 
latter  country  under  original  certificates  obtained  in  Canada. 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  is  stated  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  flour  requirements  of  the  republic,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
only  a  limited  number  of  large  commercial  mills.  Before  the  war  the  cities  of 
what  now  constitutes  Czechoslovakia  were  supplied  with  flour  in  common  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  from  the  mills  of  Budapest. 

The  few  large  commercial  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  are  equipped  to  mill 
local  or  Hungarian  wheat,  and  they  are  mostly  so  situated  that  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  import  Canadian  wheat  to  advantage.  Since  the  war  the  consumers 
in  Prague,  Briinn,  and  other  cities  of  Czechoslovakia  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  Canadian  flour,  which  is  particularly  valued  on  account  of  its  strength 
for  mixing  purposes.  The  local  mills  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  a  flour  of 
similar  strength,  so  that  Canadian  flour  should  continue  to  be  imported  in  large 
quantities. 
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The  object  of  the  duties  recently  imposed  on  flour  is  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  commercial  mills  in  Czechoslovak  territory,  but  this  is  a  pro- 
cess of  time  which  is  subject  to  many  contingencies.  In  the  meantime  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  in  Canadian  flour  is  assured  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  above-mentioned  trade  agreement. 

Besides  flour,  Canada  is  able  to  export  to  Czechoslovakia  a  number  of  other 
food  products,  such  as  those  already  enumerated.  With  regard  to  manufactured 
goods,  the  trade  agreement  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  agricultural 
machinery,  automobile,  and  rubber  industries,  all  of  which  should  materially 
increase  their  sales  to  Czechoslovakia,  as  hitherto  their  products  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  discrimination  in  duty  as  compared  with  similar  products  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  having  trade  treaties  with  Czechoslovakia. 

Certain  products  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  are  still  subject  to  import 
license.  A  clause  in  the  trade  agreement  provides  that  no  import  prohibition  or 
restriction  will  be  maintained  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  parties  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  products  of  any 
other  foreign  country. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  products  subject  to  import  license  on  importa- 
tion into  Czechoslovakia,  the  licenses  are  granted  without  restriction  provided 
that  application  is  made  by  a  bona  fide  Czechoslovak  importer.  This  is  the 
case  with  flour.  The  importation  of  other  products  is  deliberately  restricted  as 
a  protection  to  local  industry  or  for  other  reasons.  This  is  the  case  with  auto- 
mobiles, but  each  country  with  a  most-favoured-nation  agreement  is  entitled 
to  a  minimum  contingent  or  quota  of  500  cars  a  year.  This  minimum  quota  is 
frequently  exceeded  on  application  by  the  country  interested.  Canada  has 
hitherto  been  entitled  to  no  quota,  while  Canadian  automobiles  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  general  or  higher  rate  of  duty.  Under  the  trade  agreement  Canada 
becomes  entitled  to  a  minimum  quota  as  a  result  of  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment, but  in  order  that  an  automobile  may  be  imported  under  the  Canadian 
quota  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  will  probably  require  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  should  be  incurred  in  the  Dominion.  Further 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  available. 

Items  of  the  Czechoslovak  Customs  Tariff  in  which  Canada  Receives 
Most-favoured-nation  Treatment 

[The  value  of  the  Czechoslovak  crown  is  approximately  3  cents  Canadian] 


VI.    GRAIN,  FLOUR,  ETC. 


Tariff 

Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Ker. 

Conven- 

Mini- 

Item 

Merchandise 

General 

tional 

mum 

23 

60 

30 

30 

24 

56 

38 

38 

25 

44 

34 

34 

26 

Oats  

48 

36 

36 

New  varieties  for  seeding  purposes  upon 

production  of  certificate  items  23,  24, 

25,  26  

Free 

Free 

Free 

28 

16 

12 

30 

59 

45 

31a 

36 

27 

31b 

36 

9 

32a 

24 

18 

32b 

24 

Free 

33 

Flour  and  milled  products  of  corn  and 

120 

70 

70 

Semolina  when  imported  by  manufac- 
turers for  the  manufacture  of  dough 
products  to  the  extent  of  10,000  quintals 
per  year  by  special  permission   15 

*  33798 — 1^ 
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Tariff 
Item 
37 


38 


47 

49 

50 


63 
64 
65 
66 
71 


75 

77 

80 


87 
88 
89 
91 


92 
100 


VII.   FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Czechoslovak  Crowns  per 
Conven- 


General 


Merchandise 
Fruits  not  specially  mentioned,  fresh — 

(a)  fine  table  fruit  

1.  apples  and  pears  

(b)  other  fruit  unpacked  or  in  sacks 

only — 

1.  apples,   pears    and   quinces  not 
packed  (in  bulk)  

2.  apples,  pears  and  quinces  in  sacks 
only.  

(c)  other  fruit  otherwise  packed..  .. 
Plums  dried — 

(a)  in  barrels,  cases,  sacks  or  similar 

packing  of  a  gross  weight  of 
more  than  30  kg.  or  unpacked.. 

(b)  in  other  packing  

Fruits  not  specially  mentioned  prepared, 

dried,  pressed,  cut  up,  powdered  or 
otherwise  reduced:  preserved  in  brine 
or  vinegar;  in  casks;  plum  jam  with- 
out added  sugar  

Pulped  fruits  excluding  plum  sauce..  .. 

Flax  and  hemp  seed,  oil  seeds,  not 
specially  mentioned  

Clover  seed — 

(a)  esparcet  

(b)  other   210 

1.  lucerne  

2.  red  clover  

Grass  seeds  


100  Kg. 
Mini- 


200 


175 


200 


tional 


80 


12 

30 


Free 
70 


300 


80 


35 

84 
168 
180 


VIII.  CATTLE, 


Oxen  

Bulls  

Cows  

Young  animals  of  the  bovine  species 
Horses — 

(a)  over  two  years  old  , 

(b)  up  to  two  years  old  


ETC. 

Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  Head 
.  ..      480  360  360 

.  ..      300  240  240 

.  ..      300  210  210 

.  ..     180  126  126 


1500 
750 


1200 
600 


IX.  OTHER 


Freshwater  fish, 

scampi,  fresh  

Sea  fish,  scampi,  fresh — 

(a)  sea  fish  

(b)  other  

Animals,  not  specially  mentioned 


ANIMALS 

Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 
crayfish,    land  snails, 


160 


Free 


Free 
120 


X.   ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


280 


200 


Bee  honey,  also  artificial  

1.  Honey  in  the  comb,  in  hives  without 
live  bees   . . 

2.  Hives  with  live  bees,  also  with  honey 
in  the  comb  and  wax  

Bladders  and  guts,  fresh,  salted  or  dried; 

gold  beater  skins;  gut  strings  

Animal  products,  not  specially  mentioned. 

XI.    FATS  AND  GREASE 
Butter,    natural,    fresh    or    salted,  also 

melted  down  

Lard,   also   rendered;    bacon;   goose  fat, 

also  rendered  

Fish  and  seal  blubber — 

(a)  in  barrels  or  similar  larger  recep- 
tacles of  a  gross  weight  of  10  kg. 
at  least  

(b)  in  receptacles  of   a  gross  weight 

of  less  than  10  kg   144 

Animal  tallow,  raw  or  rendered;  pressed 

tallow   15 

(a)  cart    grease    with    the    addition  of 
mineral  oils  or  mineral   320 

(b)  cart  grease,  other   140 


Free 
48 

Free 


350 
360 


15 


24 

210 
150 

Free 

Free 

Free 

112 
50 


210 
150 
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XII.  FATTY  OILS 

Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  B 
Tariff  Conven-  Mini- 
Item  Merchandise  General  tional  mum 
103       Linseed  oil  and  other  fatty  oils,  n.o.p., 

in  casks,  leather  bags  and  bladders . .  . .  160 

(a)  Chinese  wood  oil                                   ..  100 

(b)  linseed  oil   130 

(c)  castor  oil                                               . .  160 

XIII.  BEVERAGES 

108       Distilled  spirituous  liquors — 

(d)  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors..  2200 


117 


119 


120 
121 

122 
128 

129 
130 
131 


132 
150 


252 


XIV.  COMESTIBLES 

(a)  fresh   240  165 

(b)  prepared,  i.e.,  salted,  dried,  smoked, 

pickled,  also  boiled   360  .180 

Cheese — 

(a)  for  table  use,  fine   420 

Camembert,  Roquefort,  cheese  called 

a  la  creme  or  double  creme,  Gor- 

gonzola,  bel  paese,  etc   . .  294 

(b)  other   350 

Parmesan,  Lodogiano,  Reggiano.  ..        ..  210 

General 

Herrings,  salted  or  smoked   70 

(a)  salted  

(b)  smoked  

Fish,    not    specially    mentioned,  salted, 

smoked,  dried   270 

(a)  salted  

(b)  other  

Fish,  prepared  (marinated  or  in  oil,  etc.) 

in  casks   480 

Preserves  of  meat,  fish  and  shellfish..   ..  1200 
Pastes  of  anchovies  and  sardelles  in  small 

tubes  and  pastes  of  liver,  meat,  fish 

and  shellfish,  galantine  of  poultry..  .. 
Preserves    of    vegetables    (except  dried 

vegetables  falling  under  item  44a)  . .   .  .  1200 
Preserves     of     fruit,     inspissated  must, 

juices  of  fruits  and  berries,  tamarinds.  .  1200 
Comestibles   in  tins,  bottles  and  similar 

hermetically  sealed  receptacles   1200 

1.  Condensed   or   dessicated   milk,  also 

sweetened   720 

2.  Caviar  and  substitutes  for  caviar . .  2400 

(a)  canned  tomatoes  

(b)  canned  fish  in  oil  

(c)  canned  fruit  

(d)  vegetables  and  other  vegetable 
products  prepared  for  culinary 
use;  fish  marinated  or  otherwise 
prepared;  pastes  of  anchovies  and 
sardelles  in  small  tubes,  pre- 
serves of  truffles,  vegetables,  fish 
and  game  

(e)  mustard,  prepared  

Comestibles  not  specially  mentioned..    ..  1200 

(b)  pastes  or  fish,  meat  and  shellfish.. 
Earths  and  mineral  substances,  not  spe- 
cially mentioned,   raw,   burnt,  ground, 
or  washed   Free 

XXV.    SILK  AND  SILK  WARES 

Knitted  wares  and  hosiery  wholly  of  silk — 
(a)  knitted  stuffs  and  hosiery  in  the 

piece  (to  be  sold  by  the  metre)  . .  26,000 

1.  of  artificial  silk  without  admixture 

of  silk  and  floss  silk,  according  to 
treaties  

2.  other,  according  to  treaties  

(b)  stockings  and  socks   35,000 

(c)  gloves   28,000 


Conventional 

2i 
42 


Free 
180 

180 


600 
720 
420 

360 

320 
450 
560 


600 
720 

600 


13,000 
16,900 
22,750 
18,200 
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SILK  AND   SILK  WARES — Con. 

Tariff  Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 

Items                             Merchandise  General  Conventional 
(d)  knitted     and     netted  wares, 
wholly    of    silk,    not  specially 

mentioned   28,000 

1.  of    artificial    si-k  without 
admiture  of  silk  and  floss 

silk,  according  to  treaties .  . .  14,000 

2.  other,  according  to  treaties  . .  18,200 
258       Knitted  and  netted  wares  of  half  silk — 

(a)  knitted   and  netted  wares  in  the 

piece   (to  be  sold  by  the  metre)  . .  12,000  6,000 

(b)  stockings  and  socks   16,250  10,562.50 

(c)  gloves   13,000  8,450 

(d)  knitted  and  netted  wares  of  half 

silk,  not  specially  mentioned..    ..  13,000  6,500 

XXIX.    PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  PAPER 
287       Packing    paper    weighing    at    least  30 
grammes  per  square  metre — 

(a)  not  dyed   108  72 

(b)  dyed  in  the  pulp  or  tarred..    ..  150  100 

XXX.    INDIA  RUBBER,  GUTTAPERCHA  AND  ARTICLES  THEREOF 

311  Footwear,  also  combined  with  textiles  of 

all   kinds  or   with   other   material . .  1,200 

(a)  heels   ..  720 

(b)  other   ..  600 

312  Wares  of  soft  india-rubber,  not  specially 

mentioned,   also  combined  with  com- 
mon or  fine  material   1,300 

fa)  solid  rubber  tires   ..  507 

(b)  syringes  and  erasers   ..  650 

(c)  other   ..  800 

320       Technical  articles — 

(a)  card  clothing  tissues  for  card-cloth- 
ing   factories,    by    permission..    ..  49  24.50 

(b)  hose  of  or  with  india  rubber,  also 
covered  with  tissues  or  with  inlaid 

wire   910  546 

(c)  india  rubber  packing   2,000  1,200 

(d)  belting  of  rubber   2,000  1,000 

(e)  pneumatic  tires    (inner  tubes  and 

outer  covers) —  , 

1.  for  bicycles   1,500  1,000 

2.  other   3,000  1,000 

(f)  insulating  material  of  patent  sheets, 

also  vulcanized   910 

(g)  fittings  for  technical  and  electrical 
purpose,  for  apparatus,  instruments, 
etc.,  of  hard  india  rubber,  except 

those  of  rough  pressed  hard  rubber  405 

For    telephone    and  microphone 
construction,  by  permission   Free 

(h)  india  rubber  press  cloths  and  other 
technical  articles  not  specially  men- 
tioned  360 

XXXII.    LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER 
336       Lacquered  (patent)  leather  of  all  kinds..  1,800  1.080 

XXXVIII.    IRON  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON 

454  Clamps,     hoes     and  >  spades  (including 

trowels),  also  combined  with  wood — 

(a)  not  worked  (rough),  also  smoothed 
on    the    cutting    edge    or    on  the 

narrow  side   280  140 

(b)  otherwise     ordinarily     or  finely 

worked   352  176 

(Conventional  rates  on  item  454  subject  to 
confirmation.) 

455  Forks  for  hay  and  manure  and  other  large 

forks  and  rakes  also  combined  with 
woods — 

(a)  not  worked  (rough),  also  with  the 

points  prepared   384  192 

(b)  otherwise     ordinarily     or  finely 

worked,  also  polished  or  nickeled..  560  280 
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XXXIX.    BASE  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 


Tariff 
Items 
488 


513 
517 


518 


Merchandise 
Base  metals,  crude,  broken  or  waste — 

(a)  lead,  also  alloys,  of  lead  with  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  tin  or  zinc  

(b)  tin,   also   alloys  of  tin  with  anti- 
mony, lead  or  zinc,  Britannia  metal 

(c)  zinc,  also  alloys  of  zinc  with  lead 

or  tin  

Scrap    zinc     (on    importation  by 

special  permission)  

(d)  copper    (also  refined),  electrolytic, 
cakes  of  rose  (precipitated)  

(e)  nickel  

(f )  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  alloys  of 
aluminium  with  magnesium  

(g)  base  metals  not  specially  mentioned 

(h)  alloys  of  base  metals  not  specially 
mentioned  

Bronze  powder  and  bronze  colours  

Wares  not  specially  mentioned  of  copper 
and  other  base  metals  and  metal 
alloys  not  specially  mentioned,  also 
combined  with  common  materials — 

(a)  ordinarily  worked  

1.  frotteurs  of  bronze,  without  setting, 
according  to  treaties  

2.  carriage-,  furniture-,  window  and 
door  mountings;  lighting  apparatus; 
kitchen  utensils  of  copper  and  brass, 
according  to  treaties  

3.  other,  except  automatic  water 
warming  apparatus,  according  to 
treaties  

(b)  finely  worked  

la.  steam  pressure  boilers  for  the  pre- 
paration of  coffee  as  used  in  bars, 
cafes  and  the  like,  weighing  at  least 
100  kg.  each  according  to  treat- 
ies  

lb.  steam  pressure  boilers  for  the  pre- 
paration of  coffee  as  used  for  house- 
holds not  weighing  more  than  20  kg. 
each,  according  to  treaties  

2.  carriage-,  furniture-,  window  and 
door  mountings;  lighting  apparatus; 
kitchen  utensils  of  copper  and 
brass,  according  to  treaties  

3.  Acetylene  lamps,  according  to 
treaties  

4.  other,  except  automatic  water 
warming  apparatus,  according  to 
treaties  

Wares  not  specially  mentioned  of  nickel, 
also  combined  with  common  or  fine 
materials  


1,100 


Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 
General  Conventional 


14  40 
Free 
24 

Free 

Free 
Free 

Free  ^ 
Free  * 

Free 

2,080  1,248 

550 

660 

825 

640 

1,500 

1,440 
1,500 

1,800 

1,800 


2,400 


2,400 


XL.   MACHINERY,  ETC. 

528       Steam    engines   and   other   motor,  n.o.p. 

(except  those  belonging  to  Tariff  Classes 
XLI  and  XLII) ;  working  machines, 
permanently  combined  with  steam 
motors  (steam  dredgers,  steam  cranes, 
steam  hammers,  steam  pumps,  steam  fire 
engines  and  similar  machines) ;  weigh- 
ing each, — 

(a)  2  q.  or  less  

1.  Carburators  

2.  Combustion  and  explosion  motors 
Steam  pumps  

(b)  more  than  2  q.  up  to  25  q.  .  .. 
Combustion  and  explosion  motors 
Steam  pumps  

(c)  more  than  25  q.  to  100  q  

Combustion  and  explosion  motors; 

steam  pumps;  water  turbines.. 


1,000 

800 
650 


400 
400 
500 

320 
400 


260 


88 
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MACHINERY,  ETC. — Con. 


Tariff 
Items 


530 


537 


538 


Merchandise 

(d)  more  than  100  q.  up  to  1,000  q.. 
Combustion  and  explosion  motors; 

steam  pumps;  water  turbines. . 

(e)  more  than   1,000  q  

Combustion  and  explosion  motors; 

steam  pumps;  water  turbines.. 
(Conventional  rates  on  item  528 
subject  to  confirmation). 
Agricultural   machinery   and  implements, 
not  specially  mentioned — 

(a)  steam  ploughs  

(b)  threshing  machines  

(c)  other — 

1.  of  wood   (i.e.,  with  at  least  75% 
wood)  

2.  of  iron  

soil  cultivating  machines  

other  

Cream  separators  

Machines  and  apparatus  not  specially 
mentioned  of  base  metals  (i.e.,  with 
more  than  50%  of  base  metals) . . 

Machines  and  apparatus  not  specially 
mentioned,  other,  weighing  each — 

(a)  2  q.  or  less  

1.  radiators  of  malleable  iron,  accord- 
ing to  treaties  

2.  lifts  and  elevators;  pumps  

3.  shafting  

4.  other  

(b)  more  than  2  q.  and  up  to  10  q.. 

1.  radiators  of  malleable  iron.. 

2.  lifts,  elevators;  pumps  

3.  shafting  

4.  other  

(c)  more  than  10  q  

1.  radiators  of  malleable  iron  

2.  lifts    and    elevators;    pumps..  .. 

3.  other  


Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 
General  Conventional 


550 


500 


250 
324 


306 
432 


720 
800 
750 

700 
600 


220 


200 


180 


136 

192 
240 
360 


400 


300 
375 
312.50 
450 

280 
350 
275 
420 

240 
300 
360 


XLI.   ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

539  Dynamos  and  electromotors    (except  mo- 

tors for  automobiles),  whether  or  not 
permanently  combined  with  mechanical 
contrivances  or  apparatus;  transform- 
ers (rotary  or  static  converters) ; 
weighing  each, — 

(a)  25  kg.  or  less   2,160 

Electric    ventilators    and  electric 

motors  for  ventilators  

Other  

(b)  more  than  25  kg.  up  to  5  q..   ..  1,500 

(c)  more  than  5  and  up  to  30  q..  ..  1,290 

(d)  more  than  30  and  up  to  80  q.  .  1,080 

(e)  more  than  80  q   720 

540  Electrical    telegraph    apparatus,  ringing, 

signalling  and  railway  safety  apparatus; 
telephones  and  microphones,  also  with 
corresponding  lightning-arresters ;  elec- 
trical measuring  and  calculating  appara- 
tus; weighing  each, — 

(at  5  kg.  or  more   3,000 

(b)  less  than  5  kg   6,000 

1.  telephones  and  microphones,  also 
with  corresponding  lightning- 
arresters   

2.  electrical  measuring  and  calcu- 
lating apparatus  

3.  other  

541  Switch    and    contact    devices,  mounted 

safety  fuses  and  similar,  electrical  con- 
duction apparatus;  all  these  in  holders 
(boxes  and  the  like)  weighing  each  up 
to  250  kg   4,500 


864 
1,188 
825 
708 
594 
396 


2,400 


3,600 

3,900 
4,200 


2.250 
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XLII.  VEHICLES 

Tariff  Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 

Items  Merchandise  General  Conventional 

553  Motor  cycles,  also  with  side-cars,  side-cars  ad  val. 

imported  separately,  automobiles  (incl. 
motor  tricycles),  chassis  with  or  without 
motors  and  bodies  imported  separately, — 

(a)  motor  cycles,  also  with  side-cars 

and  side-cars  imported  separately..  2,500  45% 

(b)  passenger  automobiles  (incl.  mo- 
tor-tricycles), chassis  with  or  with- 
out motor  and  bodies  imported  sepa- 
rately, when  one  piece  weighs, — 

1.  maximum  of  1,000  kg   2,300  45% 

2.  more   than   1,000   kg   2,700  45% 

Chassis  valued  over  80,000  Cz.  crowns 

as  well  as  automobiles  the  chassis 
of  which  is  valued  more  than  80,000 
Cz.  crowns  are  subject  to  a  surtax 

of  25%  of  their  value   ad.  val. 

(c)  Freight  automobiles,  auto-buses, 
automobiles  with  working  attach- 
ments that  cannot  be  removed, 
chassis  with  or  without  motor  and 
bodies  imported  separately,  when 
weight  per  piece  is, — 

1.  maximum  of  1,500  kg   1,900  45% 

2.  1,500  kg.  up  to  3,000  kg   1,700  45% 

3.  more  than  3,000  kg   1,400  45% 

(d)  tractors  and  motor  ploughs  when 
weight  per  piece  is, — 

1.  maximum  of  1,500  kg   540  45% 

2.  more    than    1,500    kg.    up  to 

3,000  kg   680  45% 

3.  more  than  3,000  kg   520  45% 

(e)  aeroplanes  ad  valorem  50%  45% 

554  Automobile  and  aeroplane  motors, — 

(a)  automobile  motors,  when  weight  per 

piece  is. —  Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 

1.  maximum  of  50  kg   4,800  4,800 

2.  more  than  50  kg.  up  to  250  kg..  ..  3,300  3,300 

3.  more  than  250  kg   3,000  3,000 

(b)  aeroplane  motors   15,000  12,000 

Individual   parts   of   motors,  imported 

separately,  covered  by  this  tariff  item, 
which  are  completely  finished  and  can  be 
recognized  without  doubts  as  parts  of  such 
motors,  are  dutiable  according  to  tariffs 
covering  individual  kinds  of  motors  upon 
presentation  of  documents  proving  defi- 
nitely that  the  parts  belong  to  a  certain 
motor  of  respective  kind  and  weight.  If 
this  cannot  be  proved  by  importer,  the 
parts  will  be  taxed  according  to  item  b, 
eventually  a  1.  Other  parts  imported 
separately  for  such  motors  are  to  be  taxed 
as  separately  imported  parts  of  machin- 
ery under  Class  XL,  if  they  appear  as 
parts  of  machinery;  all  other  parts 
according  to  the  class  of  material. 

XLIV.   INSTRUMENTS,  CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES 

576       Apparatus  and  instruments  not  specially 

mentioned   11.90 

579       Pianos,  pianinos,  harmoniums  and  similar 

keyed  instruments  (except  pipe  organs)  2,200  1,430 

XLVI.   CHEMICAL  AUXILIARY  SUBSTANCES  AND  CHEMICAL 

PRODUCTS 

599  Salts  of  potassium,  sodium  and  ammonium, 
not  specially  mentioned  

601  Compounds  of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  not  specially  men- 
tioned  

605  Lamp-black  (soot),  charcoal  powder  and 
ground  blacks  (except  granulated  bone 
charcoal  belonging  to  Tariff  No.  600d) . .  40 

33798-2 
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XLVII.   VARNISHES,   COLOURS,   PHARMACEUTICAL  GOODS  AND 

PERFUMERY 

Tariff  Czechoslovak  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 

Item  Merchandise  General  Conventional 


630  Pharmaceutical  wares,  prepared  as  well 
as  all  substances  represented  by  the 
inscriptions  thereon,  by  their  labels, 
wrappers  and  the  like  as  being  medi- 
cines; also  for  animals;  wadding  and 
bandages  for  medical  purposes   1,710 

(a)  insect  powder   ..  342 

(b)  tar  and  medicinal  soaps   ..  684 

(c)  wadding  and  bandage  material  for 

healing  purposes   ..  1,020 

(d)  medicinal  wares,  prepared  in  the 

form  of  syrups  and  solutions..    ..  ..  1,200 


EXPORT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS  TO  CANADA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  15,  1926. — In  recent  months  many  inquiries  have  been 
addressed  to  this  office  by  Canadian  importers  and  commercial  brokers  relative 
to  their  obtaining  supplies  (chiefly  on  consignment)  of  Australian  raisins  and 
currants.  The  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Board  have  made  avail- 
able the  conditions  under  which  exports  are  permitted  and — for  general  infor- 
mation— they  are  submitted  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 

"  EXPORT  OF  DRIED  FRUITS  TO  CANADA 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  did  not  operate 
until  October  1,  1925,  there  has  been  little  or  no  opportunity  to  make  shipments 
to  that  Dominion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  available 
sultana  and  lexia  surplus  had  already  been  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
centres.  Accordingly  the  only  shipments  that  have  been  made  to  Canada  com- 
prise very  limited  quantities  of  currants,  small  shipments  of  which  have  been 
forwarded  on  consignment  by  various  shippers  to  a  merchant-broker  operating 
in  several  of  the  Canadian  centres.  No  definite  information  is  yet  available  as 
to  the  realizations  of  such  consignments.  Some  reluctance  was  felt  in  permitting 
the  export  of  even  these  small  quantities,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
the  Australian  currants  produced  during  1925  was  generally  below  the  average 
quality  of  earlier  years,  and  in  consequence  likely  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  quality  of  currants  of  superior  grade  which  might  confidently  be  expected 
to  be  available  during  1926. 

"  Many  offers  of  service  have  been  received  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
distribution  of  Australian  dried  fruits  in  Canada,  and  overtures  have  been  made 
by  several  large  firms  with  a  view  to  distributing  the  fruit  either  on  consign- 
ment or  on  a  commission  basis,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  circumstances  attaching  to 
the  Canadian  market,  and  especially  under  the  present  tariff  conditions,  do  not 
warrant  the  further  despatch  of  fruit  on  consignment  to  the  Dominion. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  Canadian  market  are  entirely  dissimilar  to  those 
obtaining  in  London,  to  which  market  the  whole  of  the  fruit  exported  from 
Australia  is  sent  on  consignment,  and  subject  to  a  system  of  appraisement 
instituted  under  the  London  agency  of  the  board  whereby  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  dried  fruits  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  London  agency  of  the  board, 
and  which  practically  ensures  the  stabilization  of  prices  at  rates  compatible  with 
market  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 

"  For  the  information  of  all  concerned,  it  is  now  desired  to  intimate  the 
conditions  as  to  export  licenses  which  will  be  imposed  in  connection  with  the 
export  of  dried  fruits  to  Canada  during  the  coming  season  in  order  that  they 
may  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  conformity  therewith. 
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"  The  conditions  in  Canada,  comprising  a  market  spread  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  dissimilar  to  those  in  Great  Britain,  and  while  reasons 
might  be  urged  for  the  institution  of  a  system  of  consignment,  it  is  felt,  in  view 
of  the  measure  of  protection  afforded  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  that  the 
most  satisfactory  basis  would  be  secured  by  the  sale  to  Canada  of  dried  fruits 
of  reliable  quality  in  merchantable  parcels  at  prices  not  less  than  the  minimum 
prices  c.i.f.  and  e.  main  Canadian  ports,  approved  by  the  board.  Under  these 
conditions  shippers  concerned  would  be  protected  from  internal  competition, 
and  buyers  in  Canada  assured  of  a  stable  market. 

"  The  Export  Control  Board  has  therefore  in  preparation  conditions  under 
which  licenses  for  the  export  of  dried  fruits  to  Canada  will  be  granted  and  which 
will  include: — 

(a)  The  sale  of  fruit  on  a  definite  c.i.f.  and  e.  basis; 

(b)  The  observance  of  certain  minimum  prices; 

(c)  The  support  of  all  applications  for  licenses  by  a  declaration  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit,  prices,  brokerage,  terms  of  sale,  and  that  no  commission,  rebate  or  allowance 
of  any  nature  whatsoever  has  been  or  will  be  granted  other  than  the  prescribed  maximum 
rate ; 

id)  Sale  by  draft  on  sight  under  letter  of  credit  or  equivalent  terms  under  which  the 
proceeds  are  immediately  available  in  Australia ; 

(e)  The  brokerage  allowed  to  commission  and/or  other  agents  shall  not  exceed  2^  per 
cent  on  the  ci.f.  and  e.  value  of  the  shipment  payable  to  any  one  broker  or  divisible  between 
two  or  more  brokers  when  such  are  employed  in  Canada  and/or  Australia; 

(/)  The  minimum  shipment  at  any  one  time  shall  be  10  tons  of  currants  and/or  lexias, 
and/or  sultanas; 

(g)  The  Commonwealth  Government  inspection  under  the  Commerce  Act  at  the  time 
of  shipment  shall  be  final  as  regards  the  quality  and  classification  of  any  fruit  sold  and 
shipped  to  Canada; 

(h)  The  time  of  delivery  of  fruit  sold  to  Canada  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
announcement  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Export  Control  Board; 

(0  The  sales  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  grades  established  under  the  Commerce 
Regulations. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  measure  of  preference  granted  under  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  amounts  to  three  cents  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  at 
par  rate  of  exchange  to  14s.  per  cwt.,  but  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing Australian  dried  fruits  on  a  large  scale  to  the  Canadian  market,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  announce,  for  the  time  being,  minimum  prices  allowing  for  the  full 
measure  of  preference  granted  on  Australian  fruit.  For  the  time  being  it  is 
proposed  to  attack  the  Canadian  market  along  the  lines  of  reasonable  prices. 

"  Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  reliable  and  continuous  information  as  to 
the  prices  of  foreign  fruit  on  the  Canadian  market. 

"  This  intimation  of  the  proposed  course  of  action  is  made  in  order  that 
those  interested  may  place  themselves  in  communication  with  their  Canadian 
correspondents,  but  until  the  extent  of  the  coming  harvest  has  been  determined, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  indicate  the  minimum  prices  on  which  licenses  to  export 
will  be  issued,  subject  to  the  foregoing  conditions. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  demand  for  dried  fruits  is  not  manifested  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  desired  that  shippers  should  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  with  their  correspondents  to  be  able  to  quote  promptly  as 
soon  as  minimum  prices  have  been  determined  by  the  board. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  necessary  regulations  are  being  prepared  and 
will  be  available  at  an  early  date. 

"  Tne  grades  of  fruit  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  quote  minimum  prices  will 
comprise  4,  3,  2,  and  1  crown  sultanas,  5,  4,  3,  and  2  crown  lexias,  and  4,  3,  and  2 
crown  currants. 

"  Shippers  will  be  required  to  forward  their  own  samples  to  their  cor- 
respondents, but  such  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  under  the 
Commerce  Act." 
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The  above  conditions  were  issued  some  time  ago,  since  which  many  licenses 
have  been  granted  to  shippers  to  export  to  Canada.  Most  of  these  shippers  have 
now  established  selling  connections  in  the  Dominion.  No  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  clauses  relating  to  consignments  or  sales  on  commission,  only 
straight  out  sales  on  a  c.i.f.  and  e.  basis  being  permitted. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS  FOR  CANADA 

The  Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Board  have  recently  issued  amended 
export  prices  on  raisins  and  currants  for  shipment  to  Canada.  The  quotations 
are  upon  a  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  basis,  and  are  estimated  to  include  the 
cost,  insurance,  freight,  and  bank  exchange  (c.i.f.  and  e.) — or  practically  ex 
ship's  slings — at  main  Canadian  ports.   The  rates  quoted  are  as  follows: — 

1  Crown  sultanas..   .   54s.  (say  $13.14)  per  112  pounds 

2  Crown  sultanas   62s.  (say  $15.09)  " 

3  Crown  sultanas   66s.  (say  $16.06)  " 

2  and  3  Crown  lexias   34s.  (say  $  8.27)  " 

4  Crown  lexias   39s.  (say  $  9.49)  " 

5  Crown  lexias   44s.  (say  $10.71)  " 

'  2  Crown  currants   34s.  (say  $  8.27)  " 

3  Crown  currants   36s.  (say  $  8.76)  " 

Similar  quotations  for  currants — the  only  Australian  dried  fruit  exported 
to  that  country — govern  shipments  to  British  South  Africa. 


AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  EXAMINATION  OF  PASSENGERS' 

LUGGAGE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  14,  1926. — It  is  announced  by  the  Commonwealth 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  that,  from  the  beginning  of  1927,  the 
examination  of  passengers'  luggage  from  overseas  will  be  made  more  rigid. 

Up  to  the  present  the  practice  has  been  to  obtain  a  verbal  statement  from 
passengers  whether  they  have  anything  in  their  luggage  subject  to  duty,  and 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  packages  which  have  been  opened  on  the 
wharves,  luggage  has  been  passed  by  the  customs  officers  without  strict  examina- 
tion. It  has  recently  been  found  that  this  leniency  to  passengers  has  been  much 
abused,  with  the  result  that  several  seizures  have  been  made  of  valuable  goods 
which  were  being  smuggled  into  Australia. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  every  passenger  shall  make  a  statutory  declaration 
upon  arrival  on  forms  to  be  supplied,  on  which  must  be  enumerated  all  the 
articles  contained  in  the  luggage,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  law  rigid 
unless  it  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  Customs  Department,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  anxious  to  avoid  serious  inconvenience  to  passengers,  but  the 
revenue  must  be  protected. 

MARKING  OF  BRUSHWARE  IMPORTED  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  14,  1926. — The  regulations  under  the  Commonwealth 
Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  1905-26,  have  been  amended  to  include 
brushware. 

Hitherto  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  applied  only  to  the  following 
goods: — 

(a)  Articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in  the  manufacture  or 
preparation  of  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man;  or 
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(b)  Medicines  or  medicinal  preparations  for  internal  or  external  use;  or 

(c)  Manures  (fertilizers) ;  or 

(d)  Apparel  (including  boots  and  shoes)  and  the  materials  from  which  such 
apparel  is  manufactured;  or 

(e)  Jewellery;  or 
(/)  Seeds  and  plants. 

Under  the  amended  regulations  brushware  must,  from  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1927,  have  a  true  description  applied  to  each  article  as  to  (1)  the  country  of 
origin  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  material  or  materials  comprising  the  brush  other 
than  the  handle  or  stock,  e.g.,  "  bristle  "  hair  "  bone  "  fibre  "  bristle 
and  hair  ". 

When  brushware  contains,  apart  from  the  handle  or  stock,  more  than  one 
material,  e.g.  bristle  and  hair,  the  name  of  the  preponderating  material  shall 
appear  first  in  the  trade  description. 

All  brushware,  whether  toilet  or  other,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
regulations,  and  the  requisite  trade  description  and  name  of  country  of  origin 
must,  in  the  case  of  brushware,  be  applied  in  a  prominent  position  by  means  of 
indelible  stamping  to  the  stock  or  handle  of  each  article  itself,  and  not  to  the 
covering  or  container  alone.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  goods,  the  word  "Canada" 
and  not  "Canadian"  should  be  used  to  denote  origin.  The  penalty  for  non- 
compliance with  the  regulations  is  £100  ($486.67)  and  possible  forfeiture  of  the 
goods. 

The  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  or  trade  description,  need  not  be  applied 
to  goods  other  than  those  mentioned,  but  when  applied  must  not  bear  any  mis- 
leading indication  whatever  as  to  their  origin  or  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

REGULATIONS   AFFECTING   ENTRY   OF   CERTAIN   PLANTS  INTO 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  McLaine,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Pests  Suppres- 
sion, Entomological  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  under  date  of 
January  11,  writes  as  follows: — 

Information  has  just  been  received  from  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  reference  to  Quarantine  No.  41  and  regulations  there- 
under, effective  January  1,  1927,  with  regard  to  the  entry  of  certain  plants  into 
the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  account  of  the  European 
corn  borer. 

The  importation  of  the  following  in  the  raw  or  unmanufactured  state  is 
prohibited,  with  exceptions  noted  below,  Indian  corn,  broom  corn,  sweet 
sorghums,  grain  sorghums,  sudan  grass,  Johnson  grass,  sugar  cane,  including 
Japanese  varieties,  pearl  millet,  napier  grass,  teosinte  and  Job's  tears.  Clean 
shelled  corn,  clean  seed  of  broom  corn  may  be  imported  under  permit  from  the 
above  mentioned  Board.  Permits  will  be  issued  for  the  ports  of  Boston  and 
New  York  and  such  other  ports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved. 

Shipments  of  clean  shelled  corn  and  clean  seed  of  broom  corn  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  certifying  freedom  of  infestation  by 
the  European  corn  borer  and  from  admixtures  of  cobs  or  other  portions  of  the 
corn  plant.  Shipments  will  be  re-examined  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  if  found 
infested  by  the  pest  in  question  or  fouled  with  cobs  or  other  portions  of  the 
corn  plant,  will  be  refused  entry  or  under  certain  conditions  may  be  sterilized 
at  the  expense  of  the  importer. 

Broom  corn  for  manufacturing  may  also  be  imported  under  certain  restric- 
tions. 

Growers  or  dealers  contemplating  exporting  shipments  of  the  products 
mentioned  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  above  for  further  details  with 
regard  to  inspection,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA 

Cuba  annually  purchases  goods  to  the  value  of  approximately  $300,000,000. 
With  a  population  of  a  little  over  3,000,000,  this  represents  a  purchasing  power 
of  over  $99  per  capita — a  figure  exceeded  by  few  countries  of  the  world. 

Cuba  is  placed  geographically  in  close  proximity  to  the  United  States,  and 
since  1902  has  had  close  economic  and  political  ties  with  that  country.  These 
factors,  supplemented  by  the  enormous  amount  of  American  capital  invested 
in  the  Republic,  have  militated  considerably  against  the  export  trade  of  other 
•  countries  to  Cuba. 

In  1902  merchandize  to  the  value  of  over  $60,000,000  was  imported,  of 
which  over  $25,000,000  was  purchased  from  the  United  States.  In  1923  her 
imports  were  over  $267,500,000,  of  which  $180,231,000  were  from  the  United 
States.  Fully  70  per  cent  of  Cuba's  imports  are  obtained  from  the  United 
States  while  80  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  and  approximately  80  per  cent 
of  her  sugar  crops  are  consigned  to  that  country.  The  exports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  raw  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  copper  and  iron,  also  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, while  the  imports  into  Cuba  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products 
from  the  United  States  have  attained  great  volume.  The  more  important  of" 
these  products  are  textiles,  shoe  machinery,  electrical  supplies,  motor  vehicles, 
fuel,  and  medicinal  preparations.  Food  products  are  also  important,  and  these 
include  hams,  bacon,  lard,  condensed  milk,  eggs,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
wheat,  flour,  rice,  corn,  and  potatoes.  Of  the  imports  before  given,  Canada 
was  credited  in  1923  with  $5,069,166;  in  1924  with  $6,776,605;  in  1925  with 
$7,142,406;  and  in  1926  with  $8,624,713.  In  1923  merchandise  exported  from 
Canada  to  Cuba  to  the  value  of  $2,856,608  went  via  the  United  States;  in  1924 
$2,699,192,  in  1925  $2,422,577  (figures  for  1926  are  not  yet  available).  These 
figures  would  be  included  in  Cuban  trade  returns  as  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  would  tend  to  swell  the  volume  of  United  States  exports  to  Cuba. 

While  the  soil  of  Cuba  is  unusually  fertile,  the  Cubans,  outside  of  those 
engaged  in  the  specialized  industries  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit  growing,  pay 
little  attention  to  cultivating  the  land,  statistics  indicating  the  large  extent  to 
which  foodstuffs  are  imported. 

The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  machinery  imported  by  Cuba  comes  from  the 
United  States.  Statistics  of  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  exported  to  Cuba 
in  1924  were  valued  at  $2,031,  in  1925  at  $617,  and  in  1926  at  $457. 

Agricultural  machinery  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
the  case  of  Canadian  shipments;  the  United  States  enjoys  a  preference  of  20  per 
cent,  bringing  the  duty  payable  on  their  shipments  to  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  view  of  the  high  preference  granted  United  States  imports,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  enter  the  Cuban  market. 

The  nature  of  the  demand  in  Cuba  shows  very  marked  signs  of  American 
influence.  This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  sugar  machinery  trade,  which  with 
the  influx  of  American  capital  has  within  recent  years  changed  from  British 
to  American  hands — a  change  which  may  be  noted  in  the  types  of  machinery 
replacement.  In  shoe  and  clothing  styles,  American  fashions  predominate,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  commodity  in  use  in  the  United  States  which  is  not  being 
made  the  object  of  sales  effort  in  Cuba. 

In  the  potato  trade,  over  1,000,000  barrels  or  sacks  enter  Havana  in  a 
year,  of  which  half  come  from  New  Brunswick  and  about  150,000  barrels  from 
Nova  Scotia.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1926,  exports  are  shown  as 
3,044,447  bushels  valued  at  $3,915,513.  This  trade  is  carried,  in  the  greater 
part,  by  privately  chartered  steamers,  the  shippers  making  their  own  arrange- 
ments. An  example  of  the  handicap  placed  upon  Canadian  exporters  may  be 
illustrated  by  citing  the  rates  of  shipment  of  codfish  from  Canada  in  competition 
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with  Norway.  The  Norwegian  freight  rate  on  fish  from  a  Norwegian  port  to 
Havana  is  approximately  84  cents  per  case;  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  pay  50 
cents  for  the  carriage  from  Boston  to  Havana.  Santiago,  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  Cuba,  is  in  direct  communication  with  Canada,  regular  sailings  being 
maintained  by  the  Pickford  &  Black  steamers  from  Halifax.  This  company 
also,  when  sufficient  cargo  offers,  maintain  a  service  between  Halifax  and  Havana. 

The  following  table  shows  Canada's  exports  to  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31: — 

Potatoes  

Oats  

Wheat  flour  

Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Whiskey  . .  . .'  

Rubber  and  manufactures  of 

Hay  

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  pickled.  . 

Salmon,  canned  

Milk,  condensed  

Planks  and  boards   

Printed  matter  

Automobiles  and  vehicles   . . 
Copper  wire  and  cable  . . 

Electric  apparatus  

Ammonium  sulphate  

Paint,  varnish,  etc  

Calcium  carbide  

All  other  articles  

Total  

The  total  imports  into  Canada  from  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31  were:  1923,  $11,209,920;  1924,  $10,781,047;  1925,  $7,798,128,  and 
1926,  $11,063,284;  of  which  the  principal  commodities  were: — 

Grape  fruit  

Pineapples  

Sugar  not  above  No.  16  D.S. 

Sugar  above  No.  16  D.S  

Molasses  

Coffee,  green  

Rum  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . . 

Cigars  

All  other  articles  


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

$1,170,591 

$2,030,759 

$2,149,593 

$3,915,513 

41,082 

192,941 

102,150 

10,689 

1,401,700 

1,463,811 

970,185 

1,118,198 

12,070 

196,535 

72,100 

3,060 

709,217 

767,256 

1,262,099 

855,786 

1,034 

15,517 

8,574 

15,254 

7,053 

70,248 

89,321 

74,398 

790,300 

827,307 

972,397 

959,574 

269,948 

16,585 

21,317 

3,044 

31,196 

580 

338,405 

375,185 

48,024 

158,216 

211,675 

154,163 

59,032 

64,302 

56.856 

45,294 

1,520 

96,200 

54,352 

117,148 

7,207 

123,491 

126,297 

69,108 

24,615 

68,473 

73,815 

"79 

77,812 

87,002 

5,683 

25,657 

5.829 

6,926 

153,532 

82,037 

216,273 

91,235 

365,581 

542,736 

329,508 

630,640 

$5,069,166 

$6,776,605 

$7,142,406 

$8,524,713 

1924 

1925 

1926 

$  19,604 

$  5,208 

$  1,530 

13,302 

6,135 

5,755 

9,462,254 

6,498,985 

9,966,526 

16,655 

1,709 

*172 

486 

1,714 

13.399 

11,956 

21,133 

1.130,908 

1,072,822 

823,246 

104,577 

109.977 

116,926 

33,580 

92,873 

111,027 

$10,781,047 

$7,798,128 

$11,063,284 

The  business  community  of  Cuba  may  be  classified  into  four  distinct 
groups.  The  Cubans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Americans,  Spaniards  and  Britishers, 
control  the  commission  agency  business.  The  larger  importing  and  merchant 
houses  are  practically  all  Spanish  and  are  run  by  Spaniards.  The  banks,  trust 
companies,  railway  companies,  power  and  light  companies,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  are  largely  British  (Canadian)  and  American,  while  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
mills  are  now  mainly  American.  In  correspondence,  unless  it  is  definitely  known 
that  the  recipient  firm  knows  English,  the  Spanish  language  should  always  be 
employed. 

Business  is  done  in  Cuba  on  credits  varying  from  30  to  100  days  according 
to  the  commodity.  In  foodstuffs  the  credit  should  always  be  short;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  (say)  lumber  three  months'  credit  may  be  required.  Because 
of  the  unprecedented  sugar  slump  of  1920,  trading  conditions  in  the  following 
years  became  exceptionally  bad  and  there  was  an  epidemic  of  failures,  but  they 
are  now  normal.  Dun's,  Bradstreet's  and  the  three  Canadian  banks  are  all 
prepared  to  give  special  credit  information  on  importers  and  agents,  and  to 
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advise  generally  as  to  the  best  method  of  trading  in  Cuba.  Sugar  is  the  trade 
barometer  of  the  island. 

The  Cuban  market  is,  generally  speaking,  a  quality  market.  The  Cuban, 
taken  as  a  type,  is  fond  of  display;  striking  styles  and  good  appearance  always 
command  his  attention,  and  he  is  a  free  spender.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Republic  are  proud  and  sensitive,  leisurely  in  their  methods,  and  with  the 
fondness  for  polite  forms  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  Latin-American. 
Advertising  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  goods. 


MARSEILLES  AS  A  CENTRE  FOR  CANADIAN  AGENCIES 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  December  30,  1926. — Few  cities  offer  such  advantages  for  commerce, 
both  as  to  routes  leading  to  world-wide  markets  and  a  variety  of  goods  which 
can  be  sold  and  bought,  as  Marseilles,  the  chief  port  of  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Direct  representation  in  this  port  seems  an  essential  condition  for 
success  in  many  lines.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  trade  with  France  and 
her  cdlonies,  as  well  as  with  the  countries  obtaining  their  (supplies  from 
Marseilles,  would  find  it  advantageous  to  make  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
conditions  affecting  their  various  lines  before  granting  an  exclusive  agency  to 
a  firm  in  Paris  or  Havre.  They  may  find  it  advisable  in  many  cases  to  appoint 
two  agencies,  one  in  Paris  for  the  north  and  centre  of  France,  and  the  other 
in  Marseilles  for  the  south,  southeast  and  southwest.  Importers  and  agents  in 
Marseilles  are  expected  to  carry  fairly  large  stocks  in  warehouses,  under  bankers' 
control,  or  on  consignment.  These  stocks  are  necessary  to  meet  the  demand 
for  large  quantities  of  goods  on  very  short  notice  to  be  put  on  board  ship,  or 
required  by  the  large  shipping  concerns.  Unless  the  goods  are  immediately 
available  the  sale  is  lost.  United  States  and  British  firms  seem  generally  to 
be  well  equipped  to  handle  this  trade  of  a  more  or  less  urgent  nature.  Certain 
quarters  of  Marseilles  give  the  impression  of  busy  London  streets  due  to  the 
large  number  of  English  signs  and  to  the  display  that  is  made  of  English  goods. 

The  long  and  costly  inland  railway  freights  in  France  are  no  doubt  an 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  connections  in  the  south  and  east 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  French  colonies,  and  for  this  reason  it  would 
be  of  definite  advantage  to  establish  well-organized  agencies  with  stocks  and 
samples  at  that  port.  From  this  point  the  markets  which  can  be  reached  could 
be  worked  systematically  and  effectively.  Those  parts  of  France  south  and  east 
of  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles  should  be  reserved  for  the  agents 
in  Marseilles. 

Paris  firms  are  not  so  well  situated  to  render  satisfactory  service  in  this 
direction,  and  their  staffs  do  not  always  possess  the  local  knowledge  to  compete 

satisfactorily. 

Direct  steamship  connections  with  the  port  are  maintained  by  the  Lloyd 
Meditc-rraneo  of  Genoa,  which  calls  periodically  at  St.  John. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  form  connections  with  France  and  her  colonies 
will  receive  the  full  co-operation  of  this  office  in  their  endeavours  to  locate  the 
most  advantageous  centres  in  which  to  appoint  their  agents.  A  list  of  French 
firms  in  Marseilles  who  are  prepared  to  represent  Canadian  concerns  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  (quote  file  No.  T/C-7-117). 

The  following  illustrates  the  volume  of  certain  imports  into  Marseilles  for 
1925  (the  figures  are  in  metric  tons) :  Wheat  and  flour,  392,266;  barley,  oats,  etc., 
and  their  flour,  200,565;  potatoes,  dry  vegetables  and  flour,  134,225;  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  116,111;  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  194,936;  cattle,  46,090;  fresh 
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and  chilled  meats,  20,291;  soft  woods,  73,376;  hard  woods,  24,153;  ores  and 
minerals  (various),  121,299;  metals  (castings,  iron  and  steel),  39,572;  hides  and 
pelts,  raw,  26,000. 

Recent  destructive  forest  fires  in  the  region  contiguous  to  Marseilles, 
together  with  an  acute  shortage  of  houses,  should  afford  an  opening  for  Cana- 
dian lumber  products  when  arrears  of  building  are  taken  up  in  earnest.  Doors, 
sashes,  flooring,  panels,  2-,  3-,  4-,  and  5-ply  wood,  and  moulding  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal requirements.  Other  lines  imported  into  Marseilles  which  Canadian  firms 
should  be  able  to  supply  are  meat  products,  animal  fats,  staves  for  wine  casks, 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish  and  meats— canned,  dried  and  salted;  cheese, 
condensed  and  dried  milk. 

In  1925  imports  from  Canada  directly  brought  into  Marseilles  totalled 
52.270  tons,  of  which  51,635  tons  represented  cereals.  The  direct  exports  to 
Canada  in  that  year  amounted  to  573  tons.  These  figures  do  not  represent  any- 
thing like  the  total  value  of  the  exchanges  between  Canada  and  the  region  of 
Marseilles.  The  bulk  of  Canadian  trade  with  France  is  through  Paris,  who 
receive  their  imports  via  Havre  or  Cherbourg,  from  whence  they  are  distributed 
all  over  France.  Likewise  the  natural  products  of  the  district  contiguous  to 
Marseilles  and  its  manufactures  such  as  soap,  olive  oil,  oilcakes,  and  macaroni 
find  their  way  to  Canada  via  the  warehouses  of  Paris. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  ROAD-MAKING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  RUSSIA 

Competitive  Tests  and  Exhibitions 

Mr.  Louis  Kon,  Manager,  Commercial  Department,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Trade  Delegation  in  Canada,  writes  under  date  of  January 
17,  1927,  that  considerable  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  assisting  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  display  an  interest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  market  to  place  their 
products,  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  these  products  on  the 
part  of  U.S.S.R.  users  and  those  who  order  the  purchases.  The  competitive  tests 
and  exhibitions  which  will  be  held  this  coming  summer  present,  indeed,  the  best 
opportunity,  and"  details  of  these  are  appended. 

During  the  summer  of  1927  an  All-Russian  competitive  test  of  tractors, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  suitable  for  use  with  tractors,  as  well 
as  such  with  motors  built  in,  soil  crushers,  road-building  and  maintaining 
machinery  and  mechanical  transport  machinery  and  trailers,  will  be  held  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Besides,  an  exhibition  of  the  above  will  be  held  in  Rostov-on-Don 
from  August  15  to  September  15.  Both  are  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Agriculture  (Narkomzem)  and  domestic  and  foreign  products 
are  eligible  for  competition. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Gerus,  the  U.S.S.R.  Trade  Representative  in  Canada,  has  just 
received  information  from  Moscow  that  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  competitive  tests  and  exhibitions  should  register  at  his  office 
at  512  Keefer  Building,  Montreal,  where  all  details  can  be  obtained.  Similar 
instructions  were  sent  to  the  Trade  Representatives  in  London,  New  York,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Milan,  Vienna,  Prague,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Warsaw,  and  Helsing- 
fors. 

The  equipment  sent  for  competition  will  have  to  reach  Novorossisk  (a 
Soviet  port  on  the  Black  Sea)  for:  (1)  agricultural  and  road-building  machinery, 
not  later  than  June  15;  (2)  transport  equipment,  July  15;  and  (3)  the  RostoV 
Exhibition,  August  15. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  to  advise  the  committee  in  charge  through  the 
U.S.S.R.  Trade  Representatives  located  in  their  respective  countries  not  later 
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than  March  1,  1927,  of  their  intention  to  participate.  The  committee  has  decided 
to  appropriate  350,000  gold  roubles  ($175,000)  for  the  purchase  of  sixty  tractors 
and  sets  of  machinery  and  implements  which  will  have  met  the  requirements  of 
the  test. 

No  duty  or  license  fee  will  be  levied  on  any  of  the  equipment  sent  for  com- 
petition or  exhibition. 

Besides  tractors,  the  following  machinery  and  implements  which  are  suit- 
able for  use  with  tractors  are  admitted  for  agricultural  tests:  ploughs,  disc  culti- 
vators, harrows,  seeders  and  planters,  mowers,  binders,  combination  harvester- 
threshers,  threshing  machines,  and  machinery  and  implements  for  gardening  and 
vine  culture. 

Tractors,  implements,  machinery,  etc.,  approved  of  by  the  committee  as  a 
result  of  satisfactory  tests  will  be  included  in  the  list  of  those  implements  the 
import  of  which  into  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Gerus  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  1927  test  competition  and  exhibition 
in  Rostov  present  splendid  opportunities  for  many  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  and  road-making  and  maintaining 
machinery  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  (a  country  of  over 
140,000,000  inhabitants)  with  what  they  have  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  Gerus  also  stresses  the  fact  that  there  are  some  of  the  foremost  engineers, 
agriculturists,  and  professors  on  the  committee,  besides  influential  Government 
officials. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  December  17,  1926. — In  recent  interviews  by  the  writer  with  a 
number  of  the  principal  importers  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  it  now  appears 
fairly  definite  that  purchases  of  these  commodities  from  Canada  will  show  a 
decided  decrease  for  1926. 

There  are  a  number  of  contributing  factors  to  this  situation,  but  the  chief 
is  undoubtedly  the  extremely  low  purchasing  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  drop  of  20  per  cent  in  value 
occurred  within  a  few  weeks  following  the  report  of  the  Indian  Currency  Com- 
mission, and  that  this  drop  was  coincident  with  the  usual  purchasing  season  for 
wheat  and  flour. 

Though  orders  were  placed  by  the  larger  mills  for  some  five  cargoes  for 
delivery  in  November  and  early  December,  this  buying  was  chiefly  speculative, 
and  was  made  in  the  hope  that  exchange  would  improve  before  arrival.  This 
improvement  did  not,  and  has  not,  developed,  and  as  a  consequence  fairly  large 
losses  have  been  incurred  on  these  forward  shipments. 

At  the  same  time  the  domestic  crop  has  proved  larger  than  expected,  and 
the  higher  price  obtainable  from  the  outport  mills  has  made  the  shipments  from 
the  interior  much  more  attractive  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  two  years. 

Importers  feel  that  had  the  drop  in  exchange  been  spread  over  a  number 
of  months  the  local  mills  would  have  adjusted  their  buying  requirements.  Local 
flour  prices  would  have  risen,  and  a  fair  measure  of  profit  would  have  accrued 
to  domestic  millers,  but  under  the  circumstances  competent  observers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  buying  will  be  restricted  to  domestic  wheat  and  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  spring  crop  to  cover  the  shortage  which  is  bound  to  come  during 
the  early  spring  months. 

There  is  at  present  nothing  to  indicate  any  improvement  in  exchange,  as 
China  is  passing  through  its  most  severe  crisis  since  the  establishment  of  the 
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republic.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Cantonese  forces,  which  have  already  cap- 
tured practically  the  whole  of  China  south  of  the  Yangtsze  river,  are  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  Shanghai  industrial  region. 

Domestic  flour  prices  have  increased  some  10  to  15  per  cent,  but  are  still 
below  Pacific  Coast  offerings,  and  only  small  lots  of  higher  grade  flours  are 
moving  into  consumption. 

Continual  inquiries  are  being  made  by  outport  dealers  for  Canadian  clears, 
but  prices  are  still  slightly  out  of  line.  It  is  hoped  that  a  substantial  improve- 
ment will  take  place,  however,  as  soon  as  domestic  wheat  supplies  begin  to  show 
exhaustion,  which  is  anticipated  early  in  the  new  year. 


FLOUR  MILLS  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  N.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  has 
forwarded  a  recent  list  of  flour  mills  operating  in  Central  China,  North  and 
South  Manchuria.  The  daily  capacity  of  each  mill  is  also  indicated.  The  list 
is  open  to  inspection  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (file  27633). 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  18,  1926. — Exports  from  Canada  to  Argentina  con- 
tinue to  increase  regularly,  the  total  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September, 
1926,  reaching  the  record  figure  of  $13,791,954,  while  imports  into  Canada  from 
Argentina  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $4,871,831. 

Exchange. — The  value  of  the  Argentina  paper  peso  remained  very  steady 
during  the  month  of  November,  fluctuating*  only  between  $0.4074  and  $0.4051, 
although  at  the  time  of  writing  it  has  improved  to  $0.4123,  which  is  within  3 
per  cent  of  par  value. 

Customs  Receipts. — Duties  on  imports  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires 
to  date  amount  to  $108,590,000,  a  decrease  of  5.3  per  cent  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year.    Export  duties  were  $4,648,400  as  against  $8,605,600. 

Foreign  Trade  Figures. — Official  figures  of  .importation  are  not  available 
later  than  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  but  from  the  customs  receipts 
it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent  compared 
with  last  year.  The  value  of  exports  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926 
was  728,858,700  gold  pesos  ($677,840,000  Canadian)  compared  with  809,396,300 
gold  pesos  ($752,740,000)  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  of  10  per  cent.  The  total  quantity  of  products  exported,  however, 
weighed  11,158,632  tons  compared  with  9,692,146  tons,  an  increase  of  over  15 
per  cent,  which  shows  that  values  in  general  have  been  on  a  much  lower  level 
than  during  1925. 

Exports. — Shipments  of  wheat  to  the  end  of  November  were  over  800,000 
tons  less  than  during  the  same  months  of  last  year,  but  exports  of  the  other 
cereal  products  showed  a  total  increase  of  2,200,000  tons.  Chilled  beef  ship- 
ments show  a  slight  decline,  while  frozen  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  are  very  much 
lower.  Canned  meat,  butter,  tallow,  wool,  and  cotton  shipments  are  well  main- 
tained, but  exports  of  quebracho  logs  and]  extract,  hides  and1  skins  have 
decreased. 
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Cereals. — The  first  official  forecast  of  production  from  the  present  cereal 
crop,  issued  on  December  10,  gives  the  following  figures:  wheat,  5,860,000  tons; 
flaxseed,  1,820,000  tons;  oats,  1,137,400  tons;  barley,  400,800  tons;  rye,  85,000 
tons,  and  birdseed,  26,230  tons.  Compared  with  the  final  figures  of  the  last 
crop,  these  show  an  increase  of  657,938  tons  of  wTheat  and  29,484  tons  of  barley, 
while  the  other  products  show  slight  decreases.  Private  interests  consider  the 
Government  forecast  of  wheat  production  to  be  very  conservative  and  estimate 
a  yield  about  400,000  tons  higher. 

Wine  Industry. — Severe  hail  storms  at  the  beginning  of  November  seriously 
affected  the  vine  crops  in  the  province  of  Mendoza,  the  official  estimate  of  loss 
being  57  per  cent.  The  area  cultivated  was  202,760  acres,  and  the  production 
of  grapes  was  expected  to  be  at  least  670,000  tons,  but  the  damage  has  reduced 
the  estimate  to  288,062  tons.  This  loss  will  naturally  cause  prices  to  rise  and 
an  increase  in  customs  duty  on  imported  wines  has  already  been  requested. 

VENEZUELAN  TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  Venezuelan  Consulate-General  in  Liverpool  reports  that  progress  in 
the  timber  industry  of  Venezuela  has  been  of  late  stimulated  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  established  petroleum  companies  which  consume  large  quantities 
of  Venezuelan  timber.  Advices  from  Maracaibo  indicate  that  the  local  supply 
is  still  insufficient.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  cedar  and  other  national  varie- 
ties, and  American  pine  is  being  imported.  Prices  rule  high  and  tend  to  increase 
as  wood  lands  further  inland  are  being  resorted  to.  A  shortage  of  labour  is  also 
reported. 

The  Gaceta  Ofidal  of  November  9  contains  the  announcement  of  a  contract 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  Federal  Executive  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Venezuela,  granting  the  latter  exclusive  rights  for  the  exploitation  of 
mahogany,  cedar,  guava,  oak,  etc.,  on  20,000  hectares  in  the  State  of  Monagasr 
Municipality  of  San  Simon.  The  contract  will  be  valid  for  five  years,  subject 
annually  to  a  land  tax  of  10  bolivares  per  hectare  and  a  tax  on  production  which 
may  not  fall  below  1,200  bols. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

;       (d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 
(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners,  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them,  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  sampiles  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which,  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
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(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

The  following  announcements  of  forthcoming  exhibitions  and  fairs  are  taken  from  the 
British  Board  oj  Trade  Journal: — 

United  Kingdom 

British  Industries  Fair — 

White  City,  London,  and  Castle  Bromwich  Aerodrome,  Birmingham,  February  21  to 
March  4,  1927. 

London.  Brushware;  Chemicals  and  Drugs;  Fancy  Goods,  Travelling  Requisites,  Leather,  etc; 
Foodstuffs,  Beverages  and  Tobacco,  etc.;  Furniture  and  Basketware;  Jewellery,  Silverware, 
Cutlery,  etc.;  Musical  Instruments,  etc.;  China,  Earthenware  and  Stoneware;  Glass  and 
Glassware;  Scientific,  Photographic;  Wireless  Apparatus;  Sports  Goods,  Toys,  etc.;  Stationery; 
Printing  Office  Appliances,  etc.;  Textiles  and  Clothing;  General  and  Sales  Services  Section; 
Empire  Section.  Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W.  1. 

Birmingham.  Brassware,  Hardware  and  Ironmongery;  Metals;  Construction,  Building  and  Decora- 
tion ;  Power,  Lighting,  Heating,  Cooking  and  Ventilating ;  Engineering ;  Agriculture ;  Mining ; 
Motors,  Motor  Cycles,  Cycle  Accessories  and  Perambulators;  Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness; 
Brewing,  Distilling  and  Catering;  Services  Section.  Apply  to  General  Manager,  British 
Industries  Fair,  Birmingham,  95,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Aberdeen  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

February  9-19.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Manchester  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  1-10.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Manchester  Building  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  29-April  9.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

"Daily  Dispatch"  Better  Housing  and  Housekeeping  Exhibition — 

Manchester,  April  22-May  21.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Man- 
chester. 

International  Tobacco  Exhibition  and  Convention  (8th) — 

Olympia  New  Hall,  London,  W.14,  April  30-May  7.   Organized  by  "  Tobacco,"  49  Wel- 
lington Street,  Strand,  W.C.2. 

Other  Countries 

Amsterdam  Furniture  and  House  Decoration  Exhibition — 

February  4-14.   Apply  to  "  Wimba  "  Menbelbeurs,  Keizersgracht  324,  Amsterdam. 

Egyptian  International  Motor  Show  (1st) — 
Cairo,  February  15-March  15. 
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Brussels  Annual  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  (14th) — 

Palais  de  Cinquantenaire,  February  19-27.    Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
35  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

Geneva  International  Motor  Show — 
March  4-13. 

Prague  International  Spring  Fair — 

March  20-27.   Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35  Old  Queen  Street,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

Brussels  International  Commercial  Fair — 

April  11-25.  Apply  to  Fair  Administration,  19  GraDcP  Place,  Brussels. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Customs  Tariff 

Copies  of  the  customs  and  excise  tariff  of  the  Irish  Free  State  containing 
a  list  of  the  customs  duties  according  to  the  tariff  in  operation  on  November  1, 
1926,  have  now  been  received  from  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser, 
Dublin. 

The  only  changes  of  importance  to  Canadian  exporters  under  the  new 
tariff  are  the  imposition  of  a  customs  duty  at  the  rate  of  2s,  6d.  per  cwt.  on 
oatmeal,  and  an  ad)  valorem  duty  of  33J  per  cent  on  wireless  telegraphy 
apparatus,  notification  of  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1163,  May  15,  1926. 

Additional  duties  have  been  placed  on  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs  and  perfumed 
spirits,  and  an  increase  is  noted  in  the  additional  duties  on  immature  spirits. 
The  duty  previously  imposed  of  ^d.  per  linear  foot  on  cinematograph  films  on 
which  no  picture  has  been  impressed  has  been  withdrawn.  Whenever  the 
Revenue  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  any  cinematograph  film  imported  into 
Saorstat  Eireann  is  of  an  educational  character  they  shall,  subject  to  compli- 
ance with  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to  impose,  exempt  such  film  from 
payment  of  the  duty  ordinarily  imposed  on  cinematograph  films. 

The  value  of  any  article  for  the  purpose  of  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  price  which  an  importer  would  give  for  the  article  if  the 
article  were  delivered,  freight  and  insurance  paid,  in  bond  at  the  place  of 
importation,  and  duty  shall  be  paid  on  that  value  as  fixed  by  the  Revenue 
Commissioners.  [See  also  list  of  Irish  Free  State  preferences  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1189  (November  13,  1926,  page  587)]. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Czecho-Slovakia 

Mr.  F.  V.  Kveton,  Acting  Consul  General  of  Czecho-Slovakia  in  Montreal, 
has  furnished  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  following 
information  respecting  certificates  of  origin  required  for  Canadian  goods  exported 
to  Czecho-Slovakia  to  be  entered  there  under  a  conventional  rate  of  duty: 

These  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  any  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  Canada. 
Afterwards  they  are  to  be  legalized  by  a  Czecho-Slovak  Consulate  in  whose 
district  the  s'hipper  has  his  domicile  or  distributing  office.  The  Czecho-Slovak 
Consulate  General  is  at  301  Keefer  Building,  698  St.  Catherine  Street,  West, 
Montreal.  The  others  are  as  follows:  Czecho-Slovak  Consulate,  20-22  Front 
St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Czecho-Slovak  Vice-Consulate,  500  Mcintosh  Street^ 
Fort  William,  Ontario;  and  Czecho-Slovak  Consulate,  500  Canada  Building, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  Boards  of  Trade  are  to  deposit  at  the  respective  Consulates  a  specimen 
of  the  signature  of  the  person  or  persons  duly  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of 
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origin,  which  must  be  in  duplicate,  the  copy  to  be  retained  on  file  at  the  Con- 
sulate. The  Consular  fee  is  $3  per  certificate,  payable  in  cash  at  the  respective 
Consulate. 

Australian  Preference  on  Canadian  Storage  Batteries 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
cables  that  according  to  an  Australian  Customs  Decision,  Canadian  storage  bat- 
teries being  parts  of  motor  car  chassis  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(intermediate  tariff)  provided  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  of 
Canadian  origin. 

The  reason  for  the  ruling  is  that  Canada,  through  her  Trade  Agreement  with 
Australia,  had  secured  the  intermediate  tariff  on  motor  car  chassis.  After  the 
Agreement  was  arranged,  the  Australian  chassis  item  was  amended  so  as  to 
exclude  therefrom  storage  batteries.  They  became  dutiable  then  under  another 
tariff  item  on  which  the  rates  are  27J  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential 
tariff,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  intermediate  tariff  (now  applicable  to  Canada  in 
regard  to  storage  batteries)  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff. 

Belgium  Removes  Flour  Restrictions 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, cables  that  all  restrictions  on  import,  sale,  or  manufacture  of  flour  were 
lifted  as  from  January  15.  Information  on  Belgian  grain  and  flour  restrictions 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1178:  August  28,  1926, 
page  271. 

Italian  Customs  Tariff  Increases 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Milan,  December  23,  1926. — The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d'ltalia  of 
December  18  publishes  a  ministerial  decree  dated  December  12  containing 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  general  customs  tariffs.  The  ministerial  decree 
closes  with  a  clause  making  the  changes  effective  as  from  December  13. 

The  changes  as  set  forth  in  the  annexed  tables  perhaps  cover  items  of 
most  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Except  where  otherwise  shown,  the  duty 
is  leviable  on  quantity  of  100  kilogs.  (sometimes  termed  quintal),  the  equivalent 
of  220  pounds.  The  duties  being  on  a  gold  basis,  the  value  of  the  lira  may  be 
taken  at  19.3  cents. 

Tariff  No. 

la  Stallion  1.40  metres  in  height,  or  less  ..  ..each 
b  Others  including  filly  and  horses  regardless  of 

height  each 

57  Tea   

325    Furniture  of  iron  or  steel : 

2  burnished  or  enamelled  

3  gilt  or  silvered  

4  unspecified  in  tariff  

343    Works   n.o.p.   but   chiefly   made  with   bars  of 

iron  or  steel: 
f  mixed  with  nickel  or  other  material..  .. 

g  enamelled  

407    Agricultural  machinery: 

e  hay-spreaders  and  rakes  exempt  

f  fodder-carver  

428  Typewriters  

429  Cash  registers  

432    Vacuum  cleaners  

447  Trestles  for  lifting  cranes  and  vehicles  

448  Pulleys  and  tackles  without  chain  

525    Motorcycles,  each  

948    Cinema  films,  not  printed: 

sensibilized  

not  sensibilized  


Old  Rate 

Total 
Cold  Lire 
150.00 

New  Rate 

Total 
Cold  Lire 

300.00 

112.50 
400.00 

225.00 
800.00 

80.00 
112.00 
38.40 

100.00 
140.00 
48.00 

11.70 
15.60 

15.60 
19.50 

400 ! 66 
340.00 
108.00 
36.00 
43.20 
216.00 

27.00 
27.00 
500.00 
400.00 
132.00 
44.00 
52.80 
460.00 

660.00 
330.00 

1.020.00 
510.00 
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Proposed  Change  in  Cuban  Consular  Regulations 

Mr.  Luis  Sotte,  Acting  Consul  of  Cuba  in  Montreal,  advises  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  new  Cuban  consular  offices  will  be  opened 
shortly  at  Quebec,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  It  is  stated  that  the  regulations 
governing  the  vise  of  invoices  for  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Cuba  will  be 
strictly,  enforced.  It  is  also  announced  that  it  will  not  then  be  permitted 
to  have  invoices  for  Canadian  goods  going  to  Cuba  certified  by  consulates 
located  in  the  United  States. 

Argentine   Marking  Regulations 

A  regulatory  decree  of  October  25,  1926,  gives  to  firms  exporting  to  Argen- 
tina, information  concerning  the  Argentine  Merchandise  Marks  Law  No.  11275, 
already  reviewed  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Nos.  1058,  1075,  and 
1094  (May  10  and  September  6,  1924,  and  January  17,  1925).  Following  are 
some  articles  from  this  regulatory  decree: — 

Article  1. — The  name  of  the  respective  cities  or  capitals  will  be  accepted  as 
indication  of  the  country  of  origin  of  a  foreign  product.  Subject  to  previous 
authorization  of  the  Director-General  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  the  names 
of  principal  cities  and  of  those  universally  known  as  producing  certain  manu- 
factures (such  as  Sheffield,  Bernsdorf ,  Solingen,  Lyons,  Milan,  etc.) ,  will  be 
accepted  for  that  purpose. 

Article  2. — In  the  case  of  metal  goods,  the  indication  of  the  country  of 
origin  shall  be  stamped  in  the  same  form  as  the  marks  on  each  piece  when  it  is 
customary  to  do  so,  and  in  the  case  of  machinery,  on  a  metal  plate  which  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  principal  part  in  a  visible  place.  This  plate  must  be  soldered 
on  or,  in  case  this  is  injurious,  affixed  by  means  of  screws  treated  with  a  sub- 
stance whose  chemical  action  prevents  their  extraction.  The  abbreviated  or  con- 
ventional indication  which  has  the  sole  object  of  determining  the  establishment 
from  which  a  metallic  manufacture,  simple  or  mechanical,  comes,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  mark. 

Article  3. — The  terms  that  usually  serve  to  denominate  commercial  articles 
are  acceptable  as  legal  denominations,  e.g.  caviar,  pate  foie,  brandy,  whisky, 
shampooing  lotion,  sapolio  and  eau  de  cologne. 

Article  5. — For  the  purposes  of  article  6  of  the  marking  lav/  (which  calls 
for  showing  quality  of  products  on  their  labels)  the  "quality"  shall  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  common  name  of  the  article  or  the  term  with  which  it  is  usually 
denominated.  Cloths  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  fibre  predominant 
in  the  texture,  except  when  it  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  designate  them  with 
a  special  name  such  as  bramante  (calico),  iienzo  (grey  cloth),  lona  (canvas), 
arpillera  (hessians),  alfombra  (carpet),  brin  (cotton  cloth),  casimir  (cashmere 
cloth). 

Article  9. — The  articles  that  are  sold  by  units  shall  carry,  indicated  on  the 
label  of  the  small  container,  the  number  of  units  that  it  contains  and  its  length, 
weight  or  volume,  when  the  price  depends  upon  this. 

Article  10. — In  the  hermetically  sealed  opaque  vessels  that  are  delivered  to 
the  trade  containing  food  products,  a  difference  up  to  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
between  its  capacity  and  the  volume  of  the  product  it  contains.  In  the  glass 
vessels  a  difference  up  to  5  per  cent  will  be  allowed  between  its  capacity  and 
the  actual  contents. 

Article  12. — For  the  purposes  of  Law  No.  11,275  the  principal  label  which 
is  adhered  to  the  vessel  or  to  the  actual  articles  that  are  publicly  offered  for  sale, 
must  state  the  origin,  quality  and  contents. 

Other  portions  of  this  decree  relate  to  the  marking  or  labelling  of  textiles, 
wines,  liquors,  oils,  and  serums.  A  translation  of  the  decree  is  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  for  the  Lake  Coleridge  Electric 
Power  Supply  (Electric  secondary  battery) — 56  cells  complete  (acid),  24  hydro- 
meters; 2  cell  voltmeters;  6  spare  cells  complete;  12  spare  connecting  bolts; 
24  spare  glass  separators;  1  set  of  porcelain  number  plates.  These  specifica- 
tions are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  April  26,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  17,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  17,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  10,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
January  10,    January  17, 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Iieichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden   .Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement...? 


00 


1927 

1927 

$4.86| 

$4.8550 

$4.8550 

.1390 

.1394 

.1394 

.0296 

.0296 

!i93 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0397 

.0398 

.402 

.4001 

.4007 

.193 

.0433 

.0430 

.193 

.1585 

.1629 

1.080 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1932 

.1927 

.238 

.2379 

.2377 

.193 

.0127 

.0130 

.268 

.2563 

•  .2571 

.268 

.2677 

.2676 

.268 

.2670 

.2670 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4881 

.4872 

.3709 

.4525 

.4525 

2s. 

.3625 

.3625 

$1.00 

1.0017 

1.0015 

.498 

.4705 

.4685 

.424 

.4131 

.4130 

.324 

.1168 

.1176 

.198 

4.87§ 

4.8347 

4.8375 

1.0037—1.0162 

1.0037—1 

!708 

.6075 

.6200 

.4020 

.4012 

.4012 

4.861 

3.5800 

3.6000 

.567 

.5625 

.5626 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  and  New  Westminster;  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  Belleville.  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford, 
London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Mont- 
real; Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and 
Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  . 

Foodstuffs 

50.  Flour  and  Wheat. — Importers  in  Tsingtao,  North  China,  with  important  Chinese 
connections,  wish  to  establish  contact  with  Canadian  flour  and  wheat  shippers. 

51.  Flour. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Trieste  are  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni. 

52.  Foodstuffs. — A  Paramaribo  merchant  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
foodstuffs,  including  dried,  pickled,  and  canned  fish. 

53.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  canners  of  salmon,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  that  country. 

54.  Salt  Herring. — Importers  in  Tsingtao,  North  China,  with  important  Chinese  con- 
nections, wish  to  establish  contact  with  Canadian  shippers  of  salt  herring. 

55.  Chocolates. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  hear  from  manufacturers 
of  chocolates  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  overseas. 

Miscellaneous 

56.  Hosiery. — Commission  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  would  like  to  represent  first- 
class  Canadian  hosiery  firm. 

57.  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Textiles. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New 
Zealand  desire  to  hear  from  exporters  of  soft  goods  and  apparel,  with  a  view  to  representing 
them  in  New  Zealand. 

58.  Lumber. — Importers  in  Tsingtao,  North  China,  with  important  Chinese  connections, 
wish  to  establish  contact  with  Canadian  shippers  of  sawn  timber.    (China  specifications.) 

59.  Doors. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers 
of  doors,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  that  country. 

60.  General  Merchandise. — A  Paramaribo  import  and  export  house  desires  to  hear 
from  exporters  of  the  following  commodities:  paper;  sole  and  upper  leather;  rubber  goods, 
including  shoes;  textiles;  acids;  corn  brooms;  chairs;  wire  nails;  galvanized  hexagon 
wire  netting. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

{The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Feb.  4;  Montreal,  Feb.  11;  Montnairn,  Feb.  19 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London. — Balfour,  Jan.  28;  Bothwell,  Feb.  5;  Bosworth,  Feb.  15 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25;  Canadian  Haider,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb. 
14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24 — all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Comino,  Feb.  1;  Bay  State, 
Feb.  19— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Parthenia,  Jan.  29;  Salacia,  Feb.  18 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  12. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  5;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  19 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Comino,  Feb.  1 ;  Bay  State,  Feb.  19— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Jan.  29;  Salacia,  Feb.  18 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Leader,  Jan.  26;  Canadian  Mariner, 
Feb.  9— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Jan.  25;  Carrigan  Head,  Feb.  18 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Jan.  27;  Marloch,  Feb.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Jan.  25;  Canadian  Raider,,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb.  14 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Hamburg.— Balfour,  Jan.  28;  Bothwell,  Feb.  5;  Bosworth,  Feb.  15— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Cairngowan,  Jan.  28;  Cairndhu,  Feb.  6 — both  Thomson  Line;  Grey  County,  Inter- 
continental Transports  Ltd.,  Jan.  29. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Puriri,  Jan.  25;  a  steamer,  Feb.  20 — both 
New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Mexico,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  2;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Feb.  16— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Mombassa.  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Kasenga,  New 
Zealand  SS.,  Feb.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Alaunia,  Jan.  31 ;  Aurania,  Feb.  14 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Antonia,  Jan.  31;  Ausonia,  Feb.  21 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Jan.  26;  Comino,  Feb.  2;  Bay  State,  Feb.  21 — all 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Jan.  29;   Sachem,  Feb.  16 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  24;   Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  7 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Jan.  29;  Sachem,  Feb.  16— Furness,  Withy;  Far- 
north,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  12. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Feb.  1,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Feb.  4;  Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  18— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Jan.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Jan.  29. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  23;  Andalusia, 
Feb.  9— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Feb.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Jan.  27;  Philocetes,  Feb.  17 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  7. 

To  Honolulu  ,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Tahiti,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Feb.  7. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  11. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Jan.  30;  Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  15 — both  Manchester 

Liners. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  Feb.  1;  Indiana,  Feb.  5;  Montana,  Feb. 
15 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste.— Leme,  Jan.  31; 
Cellina,  Feb.  12 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  11. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Leikanger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service.  Feb.  15. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.    Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents,) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  N'o.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germ-any,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.  Poussette,  P.O.   Box  2003,   office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.     Room  No.   2,   Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory  includes   Straits   Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  En<dand.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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NEW  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  COMES  \lNToT  FORCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson  N^'v-. 

London,  January  7,  1927.— A  report  was  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1156  (March  27,  1926),  which  explains  the  principal  features 
of  a  bill  which  the  British  Government  had  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the 
revision  of  the  existing  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

Exigencies  of  public  business  prevented  full  consideration  of  the  measure 
during  that  particular  session.  The  act,  however,  passed  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  during  the  autumn  session  just  concluded. 

While  some  minor  modifications  have  been  introduced,  the  scope  and  opera- 
tion of  the  new  act  remain  practically  unchanged,  and  the  chief  provisions  were 
thoroughly  described  in  the  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  already 
cited.  Consequently  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  comments  upon  a  few  points  in 
the  act  as  finally  adopted. 

*  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926,  is  not  a  new  measure,  but  a  continuation 
oi  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  which  was  originally  passed  in  1887  and  has  been 
m  force  ever  since,  with  occasional  amendments. 

The  revision  now  adopted  includes  a  drastic  change  in  principle  In  the 
past-and  there  has  been  much  misconception  on  this  point— the  obligation  to 
brand  imported  articles  with  a  clear  indication  of  the  country  of  origin  applied 
only  to  imported  goods  which  bore  marks  or  brands  of  some  kind.  Contrary  to 
a  widespread  impression,  commodities  bearing  no  marks  whatever  were  com- 
pletely exempt  from  any  branding  obligation.  The  main  feature  of  the  revised 
act  is  to  give  authority  to  the  British  Government  to  order  the  marking  of  par- 
ticular commodities,  whether  already  branded  or  not,  with  a  clear  indication  of 
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their  origin  in  cases  where  the  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  decide, 
after  full  investigation,  that  branding  with  an  indication  of  origin  is  in  the 
interests  of  United  Kingdom  or  Empire  trade. 

Moreover,  in  this  connection  the  revised  act  emphasizes  that  no  imported 
goods  bearing  any  name  or  trade  mark  being,  or  purporting  to  be,  the  name  or 
trade  mark  of  a  British  manufacturer  or  trader  or  the  name  of  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  sold  unless  accompanied  by  an  indication  of  origin, 
whereas  formerly  this  restriction  applied  only  to  importation. 

Another  important  principle  of  the  bill  of  revision,  as  introduced  to  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  appointment  of  two  standing  committees  to  receive  and  consider 
applications  made  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  branding,  and  to  report 
their  decisions  to  the  British  Government  department  concerned.  To  one  of 
these  committees,  each  of  which  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  five  persons,  was  to  be  referred  all  questions  relating  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  produce,  and  the  produce  of  any  fishing  industry,  while  the  other 
committee  was  to  deal  with  all  other  subjects.  In  the  act  as  finally  adopted, 
authority  is  given  for  the  creation  of  two  or  more  standing  committees,  but  it  is 
stipulated  that  one  of  these  shall  still  attend  to  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  fisheries. 

As  the  question  has  already  been  raised  by  Canadian  firms,  it  is  useful  to 
state  that  the  act  specially  provides  that  when  it  has  been  decided  that  a  com- 
mittee shall  investigate  a  claim  made  for  the  branding  of  a  particular  article, 
the  fullest  publicity  shall  be  given  to  the  application,  and  the  notice  published 
officially  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Belfast  Gazettes,  and  that  the  inquiry 
shall  not  be  begun  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight  days  after  the  date  of 
announcement.  This  interval  will  afford  ample  time  for  communication  with 
the  Dominion  and  Colonial  Governments  should  the  necessity  arise,  so  as  to 
enable  consideration  by  the  committees  of  any  claim  or  criticism  from  such 
sources. 

Similar  publicity  is  provided  for  for  the  announcements  of  decisions  which 
stipulate  the  branding  of  particular  articles,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  reproduce  the  description  of  the  Orders  in  Council  which  will  be  issued: — 
An  Order  in  Council  under  this  section  shall  specify  in  every  case — 

(a)  the  manner  in  which  the  indication  of  origin  is  to  be  applied  to  the  goods;  and 

(b)  the  date  on  which  the  order  is  to  come  into  force  (not  being  a  date  earlier  than 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  order,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
order  revoking  a  previous  order  either  entirely  or  as  respects  some  of  the  goods  to 
which  that  order  relates,  or  an  order  made  for  amending  a  previous  order  in  conse- 
quence of  a  direction  having  been  given  with  respect  to  that  order  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  relating  to  provisional  exemptions) ;  and 

(c)  whether  the  goods  are  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  importation  or 
of  exposure  for  sale  wholesale, 

and  any  such  order  may  contain  such  other  provisions  as  appear  to  His  Majesty  to  be 
necessary  or  expedient  for  carrying  this  section  into  effect. 

The  only  remaining  feature  of  importance  to  Canadian  exporters  is  that 
the  original  bill  ordered  that  the  indication  of  origin  was  to  be,  in  the  case  of 
articles  the  product  of  foreign  countries,  "  foreign  manufacture  "  or  "  foreign 
produce  and  in  the  case  of  Empire  countries,  "  Empire  manufacture  "  or 
"  Empire  produce  ".  For  these  have  now  been  substituted  the  respective  words 
"  Foreign  "  and  u  Empire  The  authorization  which  alternatively  permits  the 
branding  of  such  goods  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  itself,  if  this  is 
preferred  by  the  exporter,  is  retained  without  modification,  and  will  be  accept- 
able to  Canadian  firms  who  wish  definitely  to  show  that  their  products  are  of 
Canadian  origin. 

The  revised  act  comes  into  force  at  once,  and  the  appointment  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  is  already  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

A  copy  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926,  is  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  exporters  interested.. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  11,  1927.— In  no  year  since  the  war  did  the  commercial 
markets  in  England  commence  with  such  promise  and  then  so  signally  fail  to 
fulfil  it  as  did  1926.  Industrial  conditions  had  made  sure  if  slow  progress  during 
the  years  following  the  post-war  slump ;  the  volume  of  trade  was  increasing  each 
year,  and  unemployment  was  steadily  diminishing;  so  that  trading  in  most  com- 
modities was  becoming  more  healthy  and  importers  were  regaining  confidence. 
This  general  improvement  steadily  progressed  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year,  but  toward  the  end  of  April  it  became  clear  the  country  was  to  be 
involved  in  a  labour  dispute  between  mine  owners  and  miners,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  to  the  end  of  December  the  commercial  situation  was  entirely 
dominated  by  the  coal  stoppage.  It  has  been  obviously  impossible  to  calculate 
accurately  the  loss  sustained  by  commerce  through  this  dispute,  but  the  seriously 
diminished  value  of  the  past  year's  overseas  trade  of  this  country,  as  shown  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  importers  of  all  classes  of  goods.  Apart  from  the  miners,  the 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  other  workmen  through  increased  unemployment 
caused  by  the  restricted  operations  of  industries  hampered  by  lack  of  fuel  or 
raw  materials  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  demand  for  foodstuffs.  The  reduced 
purchasing  power  was  reflected  in  the  poor  prices  secured  for  a  number  of 
imported  lines.  This  factor,  plus  a  general  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
traders,  which  resulted  in  hand-to-mouth  buying,  rendered  the  North  of  England 
markets  unattractive  to  most  Canadian  exporters  of  such  commodities  as  flour, 
bacon,  cheese,  butter,  etc.  During  December  there  was  a  general  return  of  con- 
fidence in  practically  all  lines,  and  although  necessarily  a  quiet  month  owing  to 
the  Christmas  holiday  period,  signs  were  not  wanting  that  markets  were  improv- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  increasing  evidence  that  most  industries  are  in  for  a  busy 
period  during  1927,  in  catching  up  with  accumulated  orders. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

The  main  factors  governing  the  Liverpool  wheat  market  during  December 
have  been  declining  freight  rates,  due  to  the  close  of  the  coal  stoppage,  and  the 
Argentine  and  Australian  crops,  which  are  now  turning  out  fully  up  to  expecta- 
tion. Prices  of  wheat  from  both  these  countries  have  now  come  down  to  a  com- 
petitive level,  and  quite  a  considerable  business  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  during  the  last  weeks  in  December.  The  bulk  of  the  business  done 
in  December  has  been  in  Manitoba  wheats,  and  millers  showed  a  preference  for 
the  tough  variety  at  the  present  discount  under  the  straight  grades.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Liverpool  market  has  been  the  heavy  tenders  on 
December  option,  about  150,000  quarters  being  delivered.  Most  "of  this  wheat 
has  consisted  of  tough  Manitobas  or  Vancouver  No.  3  Northern  Manitobas.  The 
result  has  been  a  large  increase  in  Liverpool's  spot  stocks,  so  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months  this  port  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  wheat.  Manchester's 
stocks  are  still  very  small,  but  they  show  a  slight  increase  on  the  month. 

On  the  whole,  1926  was  a  difficult  year  for  the  Liverpool  wheat  market. 
The  milling  trade  have  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  time,  and  this  has  necessarily 
affected  the  demand  for  wheat.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  trade 
suffered  from  the  aftermath  of  the  boom  in  prices  which  took  place  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1925.  Under  boom  conditions  buyers  contracted  for  quan- 
tities beyond  their  requirements,  with  the  result  that  little  business  was  done  in 
early  1926.    Owing  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Argentine  crop  in  1925, 
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considerably  more  business  than  usual  was  done  with  Canada  in  the  spring 
months.  Later  the  market  came  under  the  influence  of  adverse  reports  on  the 
Canadian  crop,  although  kept  in  check  by  an  exceptionally  early  movement  of 
winter  wheat  from  the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  prices  on  the  Liverpool 
market  were  dictated  by  freight  rates,  which  rose  to  the  highest  figures  recorded 
since  the  boom  years  immediately  following  the  war.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  as  previously  mentioned,  trading  was  influenced  by  the  new  Australian  and 
Argentine  crops.  A  feature  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  Russia  once  again  figured 
as  an  exporter,  although  not  to  any  large  extent.  One  important  Liverpool  wheat 
firm  give  as  their  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  general  curtailment  of  business 
created  by  the  coal  dispute,  the  speculative  trade  in  1926  was  probably  smaller 
than  in  any  year  since  the  war. 

December  proved  to  be  another  quiet  month  for  imported  flour.  Canadian 
export  patents  did  a  small  trade  at  around  40s.  per  sack  of  280  pounds  c.i.f. 
Liverpool.  Home-milled  straight  run  flour  was  being  offered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  44s.  6d.  ex  mill.  Sales  were  reported  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  sack 
under  these  figures. 

The  year  1926  was  not  a  profitable  one  for  flour  importers.  Price  fluctua- 
tions have  been  moderate,  but  supplies  for  the  most  part  have  been  always 
rather  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  the  home  millers  have  been  competing 
strongly  for  the  available  business.  The  result  of  this  competition  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  price  war,  accentuated  by  the  coal  dispute,  so  that  Canadian 
flour  was  sold  on  a  dragging  market  practically  all  through  the  year.  During 
May  and  June,  when  home  mills  were  hampered  by  fuel  difficulties,  importers 
who  had  purchased  ahead  made  a  profit,  but  this  artificial  stimulus  soon  lost  its 
effect  in  later  months,  when  most  importers  of  Canadian  flour  kept  out  of  the 
market  on  account  of  buyers  making  hand-to-mouth  purchases  continuously, 
and  the  added  difficulty  of  high  freight  rates  due  to  lack  of  space.  Australian 
flour  had  a  rather  better  year,  relatively  speaking,  than  some  of  the  other 
imported  varieties,  as  it  was  considered  a  reasonably  priced  product  during 
most  of  the  year.  Low-grade  Argentine  flour  also  enjoyed  a  fair  trade,  although 
the  total  quantities  imported  are  never  very  large,  as  its  uses  are  strictly  limited. 
Following  an  early  harvest  there  was  quite  a  little  business  at  one  period  in 
Kansas  hard  winter  flours,  which  were  sold  at  around  38s.  6d.  c.i.f.  A  trade 
was  also  done  around  August  in  American  soft  winter  flours,  as  the  prices  then 
offered  were  competitive  due  to  an  abundant  crop.  This  flour  is  used  by  large 
biscuit  manufacturers  and  confectioners. 

Liverpool  is  the  largest  flour-milling  centre  in  the  British  Empire,  and  this 
situation  obviously  affects  the  sale  of  imported  flour  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  main  difficulty  of  the  flour  industry  in  this  country  is  that  the  milling  capa- 
city is  developed  considerably  beyond  consumption,  and  until  this  condition  is 
remedied  the  outlook  for  Canadian  flour  on  this  market  is  far  from  encouraging. 
Below  are  given  the  usual  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and 
flour  to  this  area  during  the  month  of  December,  1926,  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley- 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  426,618 

23,353 

170,361 

16,333 

28,094 

Hull  

  328,232 

4,357 

93,578 

60,004 

1,000 

  207,881 

11,147 

16,076 

4,093 

330 

  37,828 

5,624 

22 

163 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  unofficial  figures  are  given  below,  indicating 
the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  for  the  calendar  years  1924,  1925,  and  1926,  respec- 
tively.  The  figures  for  1926  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision: — 
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l,Yheat  (in  quarters  of  480  lbs.) — - 


Newcastle  

Flour  (in  sacks  of  280  lbs.)  — 

Liverpool   

Hull  

Manchester  

Newcastle  

Maize  (in  quarters  of  480  lbs.)  — 

Liverpool   

Hull  

Manchester  

Newcastle  

Barley  (in  quarters  of  400  lbs.) 

Liverpool  

Hull  

Manchester  

Newcastle  

Oats  (in  quarters  of  320  lbs.)  — 

Liverpool   

Hull  

Manchester  

Newcastle  


1926 
4,637,249 
3,805,356 
1,987,344 
684,969 

1925 
4,936,300 
3,519,900 
2,137,900 

561,200 

1924 
5,490,700 
4,422,400 
2,573,900 

742,500 

345,058 
53,664 
86,431 
83,804 

235,500 
41,200 
59,600 

115,600 

333,800 
28,200 
95.600 

109,900 

1,536,225 
1,006,820 
167,150 
65,428 

1,287,300 
732,500 
250,200 
2,400 

1,955,800 
874,800 
295,400 
27,400 

132,200 
604.093 
41,358 

171,000 
758,400 
173,000 

1    K  AA 

254,100 
1,015,600 
76,300 

flfl  OAA 

246,381 
117,028 
46,047 
60,618 

214,400 
98,400 

105,100 
86,600 

329,300 
224,300 
103,200 
101,900 

BUTTEE 


As  an  indication  of  general  price  movements  during  the  past  year,  New 
Zealand  butter  opened  the  year  around  173s.  on  spot  Liverpool,  and  rose  to 
183s.  toward  the  close  of  January.  From  the  end  of  January  till  the  middle 
of  August  prices  varied  between  these  two  figures,  and  from  then  on  gradually 
slumped,  until  140s.  to  143s.  was  reached  toward  the  end  of  November,  after 
which,  with  the  close  of  the  coal  strike,  business  commenced  to  improve.  Early 
in  the  fall  large  quantities  of  New  Zealand  butter  accumulated  in  cold  storage 
at  London  and  were  held  for  better  prices,  but  it  was  recently  reported  that 
these  stored  stocks  have  since  been  pretty  well  cleared  off. 

The  prices  offered  for  Canadian  butter  in  the  North  of  England  markets 
were  much  lower  than  during  1925.  In  October  and  November  sales  of  Cana- 
dian butter  were  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  of  146s.  per  cwt.,  on  spot  for 
-first  grades,  with  seconds  bringing  from  138s.  to  140s.,  and  thirds  still  further 
discounted.  During  this  period,  as  a  result  of  the  poor  prices  obtainable  at 
Liverpool,  several  lots  of.  consigned  butter  from  the  Dominion  were  returned. 
Apart  from  the  generally  poor  consumptive  demand,  Danish  cask  butter,  which 
enjoys  such  a  high  reputation  in  the  North  of  England,  seemed  to  be  more  in 
evidence  than  ever,  and  other  North  European  cask  butters,  notably  Swedish, 
also  gained  in  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  boxed  varieties  of  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  In  addition  to  the  above  competition,  from  April  to 
the  end  of  September,  Irish  butter  is  offered  on  this  market,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  dealers  interviewed,  although  Canadian  varieties  are  generally  claimed  equal 
in  quality,  fresh  Irish  has  the  preference.  In  1925  Irish  shipments  were  smaller 
than  usual,  but  last  season  there  was  a  fairly  abundant  supply  at  prices  which 
rendered  Canadian  offers  on  the  whole  non- competitive.  This  situation  is 
directly  reflected  in  Canadian  shipments  to  this  market,  as  butter  imports  to 
Liverpool  from  the  Dominion  during  1926  only  amounted  to  20,706  boxes  as 
compared  with  84,159  boxes,  100  casks,  and  100  kegs  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1925. 

There  was  a  decidedly  better  demand  for  butter  during  December,  and 
trading  generally  was  more  active.  Prices  remained  fairly  stable  throughout 
the  month,  and  closing  spot  quotations  of  New  Zealand  butter  were  from  174s. 
to  178s.  per  cwt.,  and  Danish  choicest  from  183s.  to  189s.  Australian  butter, 
the  supply  of  which  is  limited,  was  quoted  most  of  the  month  at  approximately 
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the  same  price  as  New  Zealand.  This  butter  is  not  popular  at  Liverpool.  A 
few  Irish  stored  stocks  have  been  sold  around  150s.  No  Canadian  butter  was 
in  evidence.  According  to  importers  interviewed,  the  new  Danish  regulation, 
insisting  that  ail  butter  shipped  from  that  country  have  the  date  of  shipment 
marked  on  the  casks  at  time  of  leaving  the  factory,  is  having  the  effect  of 
restricting  speculative  interest  in  Danish  butter  on  this  market. 

CHEESE 

During  the  year  just  closed,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  trading  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  poor  consumptive  demand.  Importers  have  not  com- 
plained so  much  about  the  low  prices  secured  as  against  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  demand  which  existed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  strike  period. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  1926  was  probably  the  worst  year  since  the  slump 
of  1921. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  cheese  in  this  district  depends  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  working  population,  notably  the  miners,  and  it  was 
surprising  to  find  that,  although  cheese  is  a  relatively  cheap  food,  the  miners 
and  others  did  not  purchase  it  in  anything  like  normal  quantities.  Another 
factor  which  affected  the  sale  of  Canadian  varieties  was  the  comparatively 
large  stocks  of  English  and  Scotch  cheese  of  matured  makes,  which  were  freely 
offered  during  the  season  at  attractive  prices.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian 
cheese  to  Liverpool  during  the  month  of  December  amounted  to  19,633  boxes, 
3,580  bundles,  and  1,409  cases  and  cartons  of  block  cheese  also  arrived  during 
the  month.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1926,  222,765  boxes 
of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  arrived  at  Liverpool,  in  comparison  with  249.838 
boxes  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  thus  showing  a  reduction  of 
over  27,000  boxes.  In  1926,  70,954  bundles,  cases  and  cartons  of  block  cheese 
were  imported  to  Liverpool  from  the  Dominion,  as  compared  with  135,851 
bundles  and  cases  in  1925. 

These  was  a  better  demand  for  cheese  in  December  as  a  result  of  improved 
industrial  conditions  and  prices  remained  steady  throughout  the  month.  Cana- 
dian finest  qualities,  white  and  coloured,  were  selling  at  from  93s.  to  94s.  per 
cwt.,  on  spot.  The  season  for  New  Zealand  cheese  has  just  commenced,  and 
the  limited  stocks  at  Liverpool  were  more  or  less  nominal  as  regards  price. 
There  were  no  direct  importations  to  Liverpool  during  December,  and  London 
prices,  plus  transportation  to  the  Liverpool  market,  were  not  competitive  with 
Canadian  offers.  A  direct  boat  from  New  Zealand  has  arrived  at  Liverpool 
since  the  close  of  the  month. 

bacon 

During  1926,  in  addition  to  Danish  bacon,  abnormally  large  quantities  of 
other  continental  varieties  were  offered  to  this  market  from  such  countries  as 
Poland,  Esthonia,  Russia,  and  Latvia.  As  a  result  of  the  embargo  placed  in 
June  last  year  against  fresh  pork  from  Holland,  that  country  also  turned  its 
attention  to  increased  bacon  production,  and  competition  from  this  source 
became  quite  formidable  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  This  bacon  was 
cured  in  the  Danish  style,  and  a  considerable  improvement  was  reported  in 
Dutch  methods  of  slaughter.  This  over-supply  of  mild-cured  bacon  plus  the 
coal  strike  created  a  most  difficult  market  for  Canadian  brands,  but  in  spite 
of  these  obstacles  it  can  safely  be  said  that  baled  bacon  from  the  Dominion 
has  grown  in  popularity  in  Northern  England  during  the  past  year.  American 
bacon  generally  was  unable  to  stand  up  against  this  competition.  The  supply 
was  short  during  most  of  the  year.  Imports  of  Canadian  bacon  to  Liverpool 
during  December  amounted  to  5,276  cases  and  4,682  bales.    During  1926  only 
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47,126  cases  of  Canadian  bacon  arrived  at  Liverpool  as  compared  with  75,812 
cases  in  1925.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  baled  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool 
show  a  slight  increase,  45,481  bales  having  arrived,  as  compared  with  40,133 
bales  in  1925. 

Owing  to  extremely  heavy  shipments  of  all  classes  of  continental  bacon  to 
this  market  during  December,  prices  suffered  a  serious  decline,  and  business 
was  difficult  to  transact.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  within  the  last  few  days 
the  downward  movement  has  been  checked,  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  more 
hopeful.  Recent  averages  on  spot  quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian 
Wiltshire  cuts,  50  to  80  pounds  average,  84s.  to  90s.;  American  Cumberlands, 
24  pounds  to  32  pounds  average,  82s.  to  85s.;  Irish,  99s.  to  107s.;  and  Danish, 
88s.  to  94s.  Other  North  European  varieties,  notably  Russian,  can  be  bought 
at  prices  considerably  below  Canadian  quotations. 

The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  on  December  31,  1926,  in  comparison  with  November  30, 
1926,  and  December  31,  1925:— 


Dec.  31, 

Nov.  30,  • 

Dec.  31, 

1926 

1926 

1925 

Bacon  (United  States 

and  Canadian)  Cwt. 

44,698 

6,971* 

5,203* 

 Cwt. 

21,057 

3,527* 

1,097* 

 Cwt. 

551 

946* 

439* 

Butter  (all  countries) 

 Cwt. 

5,502 

5,312 

4,200 

Cheese    (full  shapes) 

Canadian  and 

25,303 

30,598 

28,204 

Cheese   (full  shapes) 

Australian  and 

New  Zealand. .  .  . 

 Crates 

1,668 

147 

145 

Cheese   (full  shapes) 

50  pounds  and 

under   

 Boxes 

44 

50 

35 

Cheese   (full  shapes) 

(manufactured)  Lbs. 

23,112 

21,875 

10,735 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)    .  .   .  .  Tierces 

717 

533 

476 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard)  in 

tierces,  firkins,  or 

other  packages.  .Tons 

1,808 

2,712 

1,748 

*  Boxes. 

EGGS 

The  egg  trade  opened  with  the  prospects  of  a  fair  average  year,  but  the 
general  strike  came  during  the  period  of  heavy  shipments  from  Ireland,  with 
the  result  that  large  quantities  of  eggs  were  stored  in  that  country.  Heavy 
quantities  which  arrived  at  Liverpool  were  also  put  into  storage,  and  most  mer- 
chants who  purchased  these  eggs  lost  money.  The  reduced  purchasing  power 
caused  by  the  coal  dispute  brought  down  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  and  postponed 
the  cold  storage  season.  The  industrial  troubles  were  settled  too  late  to  benefit 
the  cold  storage  situation,  and  the  range  of  prices  at  the  commencement  of  the 
storage  selling  season  in  September  were  about  Is.  per  120  less  than  the  previous 
year.  During  October  and  November  prices  declined  another  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  below 
September  levels.  Under  such  conditions  this  market  was  generally  unattractive 
to  Canadian  shippers,  although  a  few  sales  were  reported  during  the  season  at 
from  18s.  to  18s.  6d.  per  120.  Imports  of  Canadian  eggs  to  Liverpool  during 
1926  amounted  to  1,100  cases  as  compared  with  5,850  cases  in  1925. 

December  was  another  quiet  month  in  the  egg  trade,  and  prices  for  strictly 
fresh  Irish  eggs  declined  a  little  toward  the  close  of  the  month  on  account  of 
mild  weather,  average  prices  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  24s.  to  24s.  6d.  per 
120  for  extra  selections,  and  other  grades  a  little  less.  At  time  of  writing  fresh 
varieties  are  being  quoted  at  as  low  as  20s.  to  21s.,  as  compared  with  27s.  a  year 
ago.  Imported  fresh  Danish  varieties  were  lately  substantially  reduced  in  value 
and  were  selling  at  about  the  same  price  as  Irish.  Irish  cold  stored  grades  are 
now  being  cleared  up,  and  recent  values  are  from  14s.  to  15s.  A  few  Argentine 
eggs  arriving  during  the  month  were  not  satisfactory  in  quality,  and  importers 
lost  money  on  them.  Australian  and  South  African  varieties  have  been  selling 
at  slightly  under  November  prices,  being  quoted  at  from  16s.  to  18s.  No  Cana- 
dian eggs  came  to  Liverpool  during  December. 
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HAY 

During  the  year  just  closed  it  is  estimated  that  126,000  bales  of  Canadian 
hay  arrived  at  Liverpool,  in  comparison  with  131,000  bales  during  1925.  Several 
factors  affected  the  demand  for  Canadian  hay  in  this  district,  particularly  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  year.  Good  crops  of  excellent  quality  were  enjoyed  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire  counties,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
hay  came  to  this  market  from  Ireland  and  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland, 
where  good  crops  were  also  secured.  The  quality  of  hay  from  the  last  two  sources 
is  not  generally  considered  equal  to  Canadian,  but  price  was  very  attractive, 
sales  being  reported  at  around  80s.  per  ton  for  Ayrshire  hay  delivered  at  Liver- 
pool during  December.  In  addition  to  competition  from  the  above  sources, 
Canadian  hay  sales  to  Liverpool  were  seriously  hampered  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  by  the  extreme  shortage  in  freight  space  from  Canadian 
ports,  which  in  part  accounts  for  the  very  much  lighter  arrivals  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1926.  These  amounted  to  approximately  only  12,500  bales,  as 
compared  with  over  45,000  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

The  most  recent  c.i.f.  prices  reported  in  Canadian  hay  from  winter  ports 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  100s.  per  ton,  and  in  the  opinion  of  dealers 
interviewed,  if  any  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  hay  are  to  come  to 
Liverpool  in  early  1927,  prices  will  have  to  be  reduced  below  this  figure  to  meet 
the  competition. 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  December  are  estimated  at 
4,477  bales  in  comparison  with  4,180  bales  in  November  and  3,874  bales  in 
October.  Trading  was  quiet  throughout  the  month  and  Canadian  quotations 
averaged  around  95s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

CATTLE 

During  December  1,913  store  and  532  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  8d.  to  8|d.  per  pound,  sinking 
the  offal.  During  the  past  month  328  store  and  183  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Man- 
chester. Out  of  the  total  store  cattle  arriving  108  were  licensed  to  premises  for 
further  feeding  and  the  remainder  sold  to  slaughter  houses.  Prices  secured 
averaged  from  46s.  to  48s.  per  112  pounds  liveweight. 

The  importations  of  Canadian  cattle  to  Birkenhead  and  Manchester  during 
1924,  1925,  and  1926  respectively  were  as  follows: — 


Birkenhead 

Fat  Store  Total 

1924                                                                 27,695  22,406  50,101 

1925                                                                  17,339  24,890  42,229 

1926                                                                   7,028  31,452  38,480 

Manchester 

Fat  Store  Total 

1924                                                                   2,772  7,835  1,067 

1925                                                                   9,786     *     12,527  22,313 

1926                                                                   5,734  5,338  11,072 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  total  imports  to  Birkenhead 
show  a  reduction  of  over  3,700  head  as  compared  to  the  figures  for  1925,  and  a 
much  more  serious  decrease  of  over  11,600  in  comparison  with  1924.  The  figures 
for  Manchester  are  more  discouraging,  since  only  half  the  number  of  Canadian 
cattle  arrived  at  that  port  in  1926  as  in  1925.  There  was  a  considerable  falling 
away  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  cattle  at  both  centres  during  most  of  1926, 
and  the  prices  secured  showed  a  general  decline  throughout  the  year.  The  indus- 
trial situation  necessarily  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  demand  for  meat.  In  addi- 
tion, imports  of  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine  last  year  were  on  a  very  large 
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scale,  and  dealers  interviewed  state  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  was  so  good  that 
sales  of  fresh-killed  beef  were  made  difficult.  It  is  anticipated  that  imports  from 
South  America  will  continue  to  be  heavy  for  at  least  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

POULTRY 

As  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  other  foodstuffs,  the  market  for  imported 
dressed  poultry  was  restricted  last  year  by  the  coal  dispute.  A  fair  amount 
of  business  was  placed  earlier  in  the  year  for  American  chickens,  and  smaller 
orders  were  also  reported  for  Canadian  birds.  With  the  commencement  of  the 
strike,  however,  one  agent  handling  American  poultry  reported  a  considerable 
cancellation  of  orders,  and  buyers  who  imported  during  April  in  most  cases  lost 
money.  Trading  in  this  commodity  did  not  recover  during  the  balance  of  tho 
season,  as  practically  no  repeat  business  of  any  account  was  secured.  Early  in 
the  season  quotations  were  averaging  around  Is.  4d.  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 
Later  on  c.i.f.  prices  for  Canadian  dressed  poultry  averaged  from  Is.  5^d.  to 
Is.  7d.  per  pound,  the  highest  figure  being  for  fancy  milk  fed  varieties,  Ameri- 
can prices  were  slightly  lower. 

HIDES 

There  is  little  importation  of  Canadian  hides  into  this  country  beyond  those 
from  the  cattle  slaughtering  depots,  and,  as  shown  in  the  section  dealing  with 
cattle,  the  arrivals  of  Canadian  live  beasts  to  both  Liverpool  and  (Manchester 
in  1926  were  substantially  below  1925.  In  view,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
Liverpool  in  the  hide  trade  of  this  country,  the  following  unofficial  figures,  com- 
piled by  a  prominent  firm  of  hide  brokers,  showing  the  imports  of  hides  to  this 
port  during  the  last  four  years,  may  be  of  interest  to  certain  Canadian  firms 
dealing  in  hides,  and  also  to  manufacturers  of  leather  goods: — 

Total  Imports  of  all  classes  of  Hides  to  Liverpool 

1923  1924  1925  1926 

2,437,037  2,741,320  3,134,953  2,604,951 

Separate  statistics  have  not  been  compiled  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but,  under  the  heading  of  "  North  American  hides  (including  live 
cattle),"  imports  to  Liverpool  are  shown  as  follows: — 

1923  1924  1925  1926 

65,366  279,452  114,657  102,564 

Although  the  coal  stoppage  did  not  affect  the  turning  out  of  shoe  leather 
to  the  extent  that  was  'anticipated,  the  cost  of  production  was  increased  by 
dearer  and  poorer  fuel,  and  demand  was  restricted.  At  present  writing,  the 
market  for  hides  is  said  to  be  favourable,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  1927 
should  react  to  the  advantage  of  shippers.  Although  efforts  were  put  forward 
during  1926  to  introduce  Canadian  hides  to  this  market  direct,  and  connections 
were  actually  established  for  one  or  two  Canadian  firms,  market  conditions  pre- 
vented actual  business  developing.  Any  Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested 
in  shipping  hides  to  the  North  of  England  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
this  office. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TIMBER  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  12,  1927. — During  December  imports  of  Canadian 
spruce  at  Liverpool  were  light,  only  amounting  to  460  standards,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  tonnage,  although  liner  shipments  were  coming  forward 
more  freely  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  chiefly  on  contract.  Sales  were 
reported  early  in  the  month  at  £15  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  Nova 
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Scotian  lots  and  prices  declined  later  to  around  £14  10s.  New  Brunswick 
varieties  were  valued  about  10s.  higher.  Generally  speaking,  buyers  have  pre- 
ferred to  await  further  industrial  development  before  making  substantial  pur- 
chases. Birch  timber  and  lumber  were  in  active  demand  and  stocks  have  been 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  level.  Halifax  birch  lumber  was  being  sold  at  from 
£17  per  standard  down  to  £16  10s.  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  with  St.  John  descriptions  a 
few  shillings  better.  Fresh  Quebec  birch  timber  was  quoted  around  4s.  per 
cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  foreign  string  measure,  for  winter  shipment.  Although 
there  was  a  fairly  brisk  market  for  Douglas  fir,  the  high  freight  rates  consider- 
ably restricted  sales,  Recently,  however,  prices  have  been  reduced  from  around 
£18  12s.  6d.  to  as  low  as  £16  10s.  per  standard  in  merchantable  grades.  For  the 
month  ending  December  31,  1926,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  con- 
sumption and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1925  as  follows:— 

Liverpool 


Import 

1925  1926 

66,000  69,000 

  34.000 

32,000  63,000 

80  230 

640  460 


Consumption 

1925  ]926 

70,000  105,000 

3.000  1,000 

36,000  61,000 

360  440 

790  930 


Stock 


1925 

1926 

216,000 

169,000 

50.000 

21,000 

194.000 

155,000 

5,870 

5,400 

4,900 

3,530 

Douglas  fir   .  .cu.  ft. 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft. 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft. 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals.  .Stds. 
N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and 

pine  Stds. 


Douglas  fir  cu.  ft. 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft. 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft. 

Spruce  deals  Stds. 


Manchester 

11,000  7,000  18,000 

1,000 

25,000  8,000  10,000 

810  240  1,110 


10.000  78,000  -  31.000 

2.000  11.000  4,000 

17,000  147.000  30,000 

400  3.480  1,060 


Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  1926, 
although  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  burdens,  did  not  prove  such  a  dis- 
astrous year  in  the  North  of  England  timber  markets  as  predicted.  At  the  same 
time,  buying  throughout  most  of  the  year  was  necessarily  affected  by  the  coal 
dispute,  so  that  contracts  were  made  on  a  restricted  basis.  Many  of  the  leading 
importers  did  not  purchase  in  anything  like  normal  quantities,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  fall  of  the  year  that  they  were  convinced  that  the  market  had  reached 
its  lowest  point.  By  fall  the  rapid  rise  in  freight  rates,  caused  by  lack  of  space, 
more  than  counterbalanced  any  recession  in  f  .o.b.  values,  so  that  autumn  imports 
became  more  costly  than  those  of  the  summer  months.  This  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  seriously  reduced  imports  of  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  and  birch  to  Liver- 
pool and  (Manchester.  Conditions  in  the  softwood  section  were  materially 
helped  throughout  the  year  by  the  continued  large-scale  production  of  houses, 
the  building  of  which  has  maintained  a  demand  for  most  classes  of  softwoods 
and  seems  to  have  particularly  benefited  Polish  production.  Building  activity 
in  this  country  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  never  before  experienced,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  production  will  continue  at  or  about  the  present  rate  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  Government's  decision  slightly  to 
reduce  the  subsidy  after  October  next,  Liverpool  has  been  busier  than  Man- 
chester in  this  respect, 

Polish  softwood  has  in  recent  years  become  a  very  keen  competitor  of 
Qanadian  spruce  because  of  its  comparative  cheapness,  and  while,  as  stated 
above,  imports  of  Canadian  spruce  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  1926  have 
been  reduced,  arrivals  from  Danzig  show  a  considerable  increase.  One  factor 
in  favour  of  Canadian  shippers  is  that  European  firms  'as  a  rule  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  narrower  sizes  required  by  the  builders,  and  when  possible 
like  to  sell  9-inch  and  11 -inch  widths.    Canadian  wood  is  also  preferred  on 
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account  of  its  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  Polish  exporters  have  been  guar- 
anteeing their  grades  to  be  10O-per-cent  square-edged,  and  they  also  secure  an 
advantage  in  having  more  material  available  in  lengths  of  16  feet  and  up,  as 
compared  with  a  Canadian  average  of  13  feet.  Prices  secured  for  Danzig  wood 
of  this  description  have  been  as  high  as  £14  10s.  to  £15  c.i.f.  Early  in  1926 
Halifax  liner  lots  of  spruce  were  changing  hands  at  about  £14  5s.  per  standard 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  deals  and  battens,  and  £13  5s.  for  scantlings.  At  these  prices 
the  market  remained  fairly  steady  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  then 
sagged  away  to  around  £13  10s.  in  the  summer.  In  September  prices  were 
reported  as  low  as  £12  15s.  c.i.f.  In  October  and  November  business  was  done 
at  from  £13  15s.  to  £12  15s.  in  unsorted  deals  for  winter  shipment  from  Halifax, 
with  the  usual  £1  reduction  for  scantlings.  The  lack  of  freight  space  has  since 
then  interfered  with  business. 

Although  Canadian  birch  plank  imports  to  Liverpool  in  1926  were  below 
1925,  at  the  same  time  consumption  increased,  and  there  was  quite  a  good 
business  done  throughout  the  year  both  in  Quebec  and  Lower  Port  stock,  the 
outstanding  feature  being  the  demand  for  2-inch  thickness,  which  has  been 
supplementing  the  3-inch  size.  Quebec  planks  averaged  around  £24  per 
standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  average  quality  merchantable  grades.  Nova  Scotian 
varieties  were  around  £16  5s.  and  New  Brunswick  were  10s.  more,  although 
the  latter  went  up  to,  from  £17  to  £17  10s.  during  part  of  the  year.  There  was 
only  a  small  import  of  fresh  St.  John  birch  logs,  which  enabled  a  heavy  stock 
to  be  fairly  well  cleared  up.  Prices  averaged  around  3s.  for  fresh  cut  logs,  and 
2s.  6d.  for  old  ones.  The  import  of  Quebec  logs  exceeded  the  demand,  and  as 
a  very  heavy  proportion  of  these  have  been  of  old  wood,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
effect  sales.  An  average  price  for  Quebec  logs  of  1924-1925  manufacture  was 
around  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot,  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  the  few  fresh  logs 
were  valued  at  about  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  Nova  Scotian  logs  were  worth  around  2s.  6d. 

Douglas  fir  merchantable  grades  continued  to  make  steady  progress  in 
North  of  England  markets  throughout  1926,  and  were  in  good  demand  for 
building  purposes.  No.  2  clear  and  better  was  in  fairly  good  demand  among 
high-class  joiners,  etc.  Unfortunately,  shippers'  quotations  were  in  wide  varia- 
tion all  year,  and  in  the  fall  months  business  was  most  difficult  owing  to  the 
freight  situation.  One  important  brokerage  house  estimates  the  average  price 
secured  for  merchantable  grades  at  around  £17  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and 
No.  2  clear  and  better  at  anywhere  from  £21  15s.  to  £25. 

During  the  year  white  pine  deals  from  British  Columbia  and  the  United 
States  Pacific  coast  appeared  on  the  market  cut  to  the  same  sizes  and  grades 
as  Quebec  pine,  which  has  been  known  for  so  many  years.  The  prices  have 
been  from  £5  to  £10  per  standard  less  than  Quebec  descriptions. 

Sitka  spruce  had  a  very  quiet  year.  Serious  losses  were  reported  on 
account  of  aeroplane  manufacturers  rejecting  certain  shipments  and  the  sub- 
sequent offering  of  Sitka  spruce  for  other  purposes  in  competition  with  high- 
grade  pine. 

The  interest  which  has  developed  in  respect  to  plywood  in  recent  years 
was  upheld  in  19'26.  Imports  were  larger,  consumption  increased,  and  the 
uses  to  which  plywood  can  be  put  have  multiplied.  The  bulk  of  the  imports 
come  from  Europe,  although  a  small  business  in  certain  sizes  is  also  enjoyed 
by  American  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  of  Douglas  fir  plywood.  Under 
normal  conditions  there  is  a  regular  demand  for  maple  flooring  among  the 
cotton  mills  of  Lancashire,  as  maple  is  recognized  as  the  most  suitable  wood 
for  this  purpose,  but  owing  to  the  prolonged  depression  in  the  cotton  trade  and 
certain  other  industries  which  use  this  type  of  flooring,  sales  have  been  difficult. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  imports,  consumption  and  stock  of  cer- 
tain woods  to  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  year  1926;  in  com- 
parison with  1924  and  1925: — 


1925 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.  533,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.  168.000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.  466,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  Stds.  5,740 
N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and 

pine  Stds.  19,620 


Liverpool  (from  January  1  to  December  31) 

Import  Consumption  Stock 


1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

752.000 
49^00 
434,000 
4,240 

550,000 
128,000 
429.000 
5,100 

799,000 
78,000 
473,000 
4,700 

216,000 
50,000 
194,000 
5,870 

169,000 
21,000 
155,000 
5,400 

16,160 

20,190 

17,550 

4,900 

3,530 

Manchester  (from  January  1  to  December  31) 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.  267,000  171,000  256,000  218,000  78,000  31,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.  38,000  20,000  27,000  27,000  11,000  4,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.  244,000  50,000  151,000  167,000  147,000  30,000 

Spruce  deals  Stds.  12,380  5,670  15,170  9,370  3,480  1,060 

As  reported  on  previous  occasions,  this  office  is  frequently  approached  by 
timber  firms  in  the  northern  section  of  England  wishing  to  establish  connec- 
tions with  reputable  Canadian  exporters.  In  many  cases  firms  who  have 
already  secured  contact  with  birch  shippers  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Douglas 
fir  exporters  and  vice  versa. 

Any  Canadian  exporters  who  are  desirous  of  forming  connections  with 
firms  in  this  territory  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 

The  economic  condition  of  India  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  sound 
writes  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R.  Poussette  under  date  of  December  18,  1926. 
Reports  from  some  sources  are  that  commercial  conditions  are  anything  but 
encouraging,  but  it  is  generally  found  on  investigation  that  such  conditions 
are  local  and  apply  to  certain  trades  or  industries.  For  instance,  the  cotton 
industry  is  suffering  from  over-production,  and  consequent  low  prices,  and  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  no  little  hardship.  Political  disturbances  of  the 
middle  of  the  year  have  tended  to  restrict  business  in  Bengal,  but  speaking 
generally,  and  considering  future  prospects  as  well  as  present  conditions,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  economically  is  in  an  excellent 
position. 


EXPORT  PRICES   OF   AUSTRALIAN   DRIED  FRUITS 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne  reports  under 
date  of  December  22,  1926,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Dried  Fruits  Export  Control 
Board  announces  that  the  prices  at  which  sultanas  may  now  be  quoted  for  ship- 
ment to  Canada  are: — 

1  Crown   54s.  ($13.14)  per  112  pounds 

2  Crown   60s.  ($14.60)  per  112  pounds 

3  Crown   64s.  ($15.57)  per  112  pounds 

These  amended  prices  show  a  reduction  of  2s.  (49  cents)  per  cwt.  on  both 
2  and  3  Crown  sultanas  as  compared  with  those  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (page  92). 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Whaling  in  the  Antarctic 

Sydney,  December  16,  1926.— Encouraged  by  the  successes  of  the  whaling 
expeditions  to  the  Antarctic  during  the  last  few  seasons,  expeditions  are  now 
being  fitted  out  for  the  continuance  of  operations  on  a  much  larger  scale  this 
season.  At  the  termination  of  last  season  it  was  stated  that  the  mother  ship  of 
the  fleet,  the  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  brought  back  oil  to  the  value  of  £400.000. 
The  same  vessel,  with  a  fleet  of  five  steam  whalers,  will  shortly  leave  the  whaling 
base  at  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  for  Ross  Sea.  The  Nor- 
wegian whaling  ship  C.  A.  Larsen,  which  recently  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers, 
New  Zealand,  accompanied  by  five  steam  chasers,  will  also  go  to  the  same  centre 
of  operations. 

Another  vessel,  the  Ar.  T.  Neilsen  Alonso,  of  17,000  tons,  recently  arrived 
at  Hobart  from  Norway,  en  route  for  the  Antarctic.  The  vessel  will  proceed  to 
Macquarie  Island  and  thence  to  Adelie  Land,  if  ice  conditions  permit,  possibly 
also  going  to  Ross  Sea  later.  Four  steam  whalers  accompanying  the  expedition 
have  also  arrived  at  Hobart. 

Australian  Copper  Production 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  copper  during  recent 
years,  and  the  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour  involved  in  its  production, 
the  industry  has  not  been  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

On  behalf  of  Australian  copper  producers,  smelters  and  refiners,  an  applica- 
tion for  a  bounty  in  connection  with  copper  mining  was  recently  lodged  with 
the  Commonwealth  Tariff  Board,  when  evidence  was  given  stating  that  the 
bounty  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  industry.  Applica- 
tion was  made  for  a  bounty  of  £10  a  ton  on  all  copper  produced  and  refined  in 
Australia  while  the  price  of  copper  is  under  £66  a  ton,  such  premium  to  decrease 
by  £1  per  ton  for  each  increase  in  the  price  of  £1  over  £66  until  the  premium 
disappeared  at  £76  per  ton.  During  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  copper 
goods  generally  has  greatly  increased.  In  1921  the  percentage  of  copper  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  Australia  was  30.76  per  cent;  in  1922,  46.70  per  cent;  in  1923, 
62.79  per  cent;  in  1924,  71 .55  per  cent;  in  1925,  80.47  per  cent;  in  1926,86.42 
per  cent.  The  total  amount  produced  for  last  year  was  11,089  tons. 

Australian  Shipping 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  indicate  that  vessels 
under  foreign  flags  comprised  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
entered  at  Australian  ports  with  cargo  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last.  These 
vessels,  however,  carried  more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  cargo  discharged  at  Aus- 
tralian ports  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  tonnage  of  British-owned  vessels 
entered  during  the  year  was  3,985,000,  compared  with  a  foreign  tonnage  of 
1,318,738.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entering  Australian  ports 
was  very  adversely  affected  by  the  British  seamen's  strike  at  the  end  of  1925. 

Manufacture  of  Tires,  Tubes,  and  Rubber  Accessories  at  Sydney 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
has  purchased  20  acres  of  land  fronting  the  upper  reaches  of  Sydney  harbour 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  motor  car  tires,  tubes,  etc.,  after  works  have 
been  erected  thereon.  The  capital,  amounting  to  £1,200,000,  divided  into  £1 
shares,  has  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  plant  will  be  operating 
in  about  twelve  months'  time.  In  1915  the  company  formed  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany in  Australia  and  the  new  company  will  take  over  all  its  business,  stocks, 
plant,  etc. 
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Gold  Discoveries  in  New  Guinea 

Favourable  reports  continue  to  be  received  regarding  the  new  goldfield 
recently  discovered  at  Edie  Creek,  the  Bulolo  and  Watut  rivers,  and  in  the 
Namie  and  Wau  creeks. 

The  problem  of  travelling  to  the  goldfields  still  remains  difficult  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  labour,  extremely  hard  travelling,  and  the  distance.  The  old 
trail  has  been  closed  and  a  new  one  about  twice  the  distance  has  been  opened. 
The  new  trail  is  120  miles  long  and  the  journey  takes  fourteen  to  fifteen  days 
with  carriers.  Mules  have  been  tried,  but  the  route  is  so  rough  that  they  have 
not  proved  a  success.  As  there  is  a  good  landing  at  the  Bulolo  river,  an  aero- 
plane service  is  projected.  All  reports  received  so  far  indicate  that  only  men 
possessed  of  robust  health  and  fair  capital  should  venture  to  the  new  fields,  as 
the  miners  have  to  rely  solely  on  tinned  and  preserved  foods  and  there  is  no 
game  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity.  Since  last  August  31,000  ounces  of  gold  have 
been  brought  to  Australia  from  this  field. 

Prospecting  for  Oil  in  New  Guinea 

For  some  time  past  prospectors  for  oil  in  New  Guinea  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government  by  the  offer  of  a  substantial  bounty.  It  has 
now  been  announced  that,  pending  the  result  of  further  geological  surveys,  no 
bounty  will  be  paid. 

It  has  been  decided  to  sink  another  bore  on  the  Commonwealth  reservation 
at  Popo,  Papua,  and  to  arrange  for  further  detailed  geological  surveys  to  be 
conducted  in  Papua  and  the  Mandated  Territory  of  New  Guinea.  Although  the 
three  bores  sunk  at  Popo  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  oil,  the  geological  evidence 
was  sufficiently  favourable  to  justify  further  testing.  The  next  well  will  be  sunk 
in  close  proximity  to  those  which  have  already  been  put  down  in  the  same  area. 

Certain  geological  examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  in  both  Papua  and  the  Mandated 
Territory,  but  considerable  areas  in  both  territories  have  not  yet  been  surveyed. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  arrange  for  a  complete  geological  survey  in  all  areas 
which  are  thought  to  justify  such  action. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Sydney  market  wool  realizations  during  November  amounted  to  161,159 
bales  valued  at  £3,440,683,  as  compared  with  160,648  bales  realizing  £3,660,423 
in  October.  The  total  sales  to  November  30  were  498,196  bales,  and  the  amount 
netted  was  £11,244,237.  The  November  average  was  £21  5s.  lid.  per  bale,  or 
16d.  per  pound  ;  but  the  average  of  the  closing  series  was  £21  19s.  Id.,  the  market 
having  recovered  the  ground  lost  earlier  in  the  month.  The  sales  have  progressed 
at  the  even  level  of  11,000  bales  per  day,  and  the  figures  for  the  half-year  will 
probably  constitute  a  record. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  JAMES  CORMACK'S  FORTHCOMING 
BUSINESS  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  has 
arrived  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  business  conditions  and 
opportunities  in  the  Dominion  as  far  as  these  affect  the  market  for  Canadian 
products  in  the  West  Indies.  The  territory  over  which  Mr.  Cormack  has 
general  oversight  includes  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  are  interested  in  any  of  these  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Trinidad,  and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  or  to  inter- 
view him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  December  27,  1926.— The  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  Japan 
began  in  1913,  when  a  company  was  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  firm  of 
Suzuki  &  Company,  of  Kobe,  and  with  the  establishment  at  Yonezawa  of  a 
factory  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  yen  work  was  finally  begun.  During  the  war 
new  companies  were  formed  one  after  another,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1920  there 
were  six  companies  having  eight  factories  and  employing  1,300  workmen.  The 
industrial  depression  during  the  spring  of  1920  was  a  severe  test  for  these  newly 
established  firms,  and  as  a  result  one  was  dissolved,  while  another  was  forced 
to  close  its  mills  early  in  1921.  The  other  four  companies  sustained  serious  losses 
but  survived  the  crisis.  The  year  1923,  however,  saw  the  establishment  of  new 
factories  and  an  increased  importation  of  artificial  silk.  This  increased  demand 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  as,  in  the  first  place,  silk  and  not 
wool  is  the  traditional  textile  from  which  clothing  in  Japan  is  manufactured, 
and  by  the  use  of  artificial  silk  a  garment  only  slightly  distinguishable  from 
real  silk  was  placed  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  Japanese. 
Again,  the  use  of  wool  for  winter  kimonos  always  involved  an  import  duty 
either  in  the  finished  or  in  the  raw  state.  These  factors  have  given  artificial 
silk  an  even  greater  chance  of  popularity  in  Japan  than  it  has  had  in  other 
countries. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  rayon  in  Japan  has  brought 
about  a  marvellous  increase  in  the  domestic  production  as  well  as  heavy  increases 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  rayon.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  artificial  silk  used 
in  Japan  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  some  other  textile,  and  its  use  has  thus 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  consumption  of  such  textiles  as  cotton,  silk,  etc., 
and  has  placed  attractive  wearing  apparel  within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate 
means  not  only  within  the  Empire  but  in  countries  in  close  proximity  to  Japan 
whose  tastes  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Japanese.  It  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  the  extensive  production  of  artificial  silk  in  Japan  would  affect  the  market 
for  real  silk  manufactures  adversely,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case.  As  quite 
heavy  stocks  of  rayon  are  held  in  Japan,  considerable  attention  is  being  given 
to  methods  of  increasing  the  exportation  of  goods  containing  artificial  silk,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  increasing  the  domestic  demand  by  abolishing  the  present 
consumption  tax  of  10  per  cent.  In  matters  of  taxation  rayon  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  raw  silk,  and  goods  woven  out  of  rayon  are  subject  to  a  consump- 
tion tax. 

Naturally  the  increased  demand  for  artificial  silk  within  the  last  year  or  so 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  numerous  companies  and  the  erection  of  plants 
for  its  production.  The  majority  of  these  new  companies  are  subsidiaries  of 
cotton-spinning  mills,  and  their  participation  in  this  new  industry  was  probably 
precipitated  in  a  large  measure  by  the  small  profits  that  were  being  made  in 
their  own  lines  during  the  business  depression.  The  process  that  seems  to  be 
in  most  favour  in  Japan  is  the  production  of  artificial  silk  from  wood-pulp  by 
the  viscose  method. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  conjunction  with  a  number 
of  manufacturers,  have  been  endeavouring  for  some  time  to  start  a  chain  of 
rayon  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Biwa,  Japan's  largest  lake,  where 
the  water  has  been  found  to  be  especially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  rayon. 
An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  increase  the  capacity  of  existing  plants  in  order 
to  supply  the  home  demands  and  also  have  an  exportable  balance  with  which  to 
enter  the  world's  markets,  especially  those  of  the  Far  East,  before  it  is  too  late. 
These  plans  appear  to  be  now  well  on  the  way  to  materialization,  as  the  following 
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firms  are  either  actually  engaged  in  the  industry  at  present  or  are  formulating 
plans  for  the  immediate  erection  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk. 

Of  the  established  firms  in  Japan  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk,  the  Imperial  Artificial  Silk  Company  (Teikoku),  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Suzuki  &  Company,  Kobe,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  is  the  largest.  Its  present 
output  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8,000  pounds  a  day,  6,000  pounds  of  which 
comes  from  its  Iwakuni  factory  and  2,000  pounds  from  its  Yonezawa  plant  (now 
being  enlarged) .  The  Iwakuni  plant  is  also  under  reconstruction,  and  will  have 
a  capacity  of  30,000  pounds  per  day  when  completed.  The  Asahi  Silk  Weaving 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Japan  Cotton  Trading  Company,  of  Osaka,  is 
operating  under  German  patents,  and  has  a  daily  output  of  about  4,000  pounds. 
This  firm  also  is  extending  its  factory  in  order  to  double  its  present  daily  output. 
The  Oriental  Rayon  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  is  build- 
ing a  plant  at  Zeze,  near  lake  Biwa,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  pounds  daily.  The 
machinery  is  now  on  the  ground  and  being  installed,  and  it  is  expected  that  its 
silk  manufactures  will  be  placed  on  the  market  early  in  March  of  next  year. 
The  Tokyo  Rayon  Company  was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Company.  The  company  has  taken  over  the 
small  experimental  plant  of  the  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Company,  enlarging  it 
and  installing  new  machinery.  By  early  in  1927  it  is  expected  that  its  output 
will  be  3,000  pounds  of  artificial  silk  daily,  and  by  further  extensions  they  expect 
to  produce  6,000  pounds  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Rayon  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Miye  Artificial  Silk  Company  are  both  small  concerns,  the 
former  having  a  daily  output  of  50  pounds  and  the  latter  100  pounds. 

Two  other  large  firms — the  Japan  Rayon  Company,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Japan  Spinning  Company,  and  the  Kurashiki  Spinning  Company — have  decided 
to  erect  plants.  It  is  understood  that  the  machinery  for  the  plant  of  the  Japan 
Rayon  Company  has  been  ordered  from  a  German  firm,  and  that  when  com- 
pleted this  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  4,400  pounds  of  special  threads  per 
day.  A  capital  of  10,000.000  yen  has  been  subscribed  for  the  plant  of  the 
Kurashiki  Spinning  Company,  but  as  yet  no  definite  building  plans  have  been 
announced.  Several  other  firms  are  contemplating  erecting  plants,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  Mitsubishi  Goshi  Kaisha,  Fuji  Spinning  Company,  the 
Fukushima  Spinning  Company,  and  the  Imperial  Gunpowder  Company. 

THE  DEMAND  FOE  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  IN  JAPAN 

With  the  doubling  of  the  capacity  of  the  Asahi  Silk  Weaving  plant,  and 
the  bringing  into  operation  of  the  Imperial  Artificial  Silk  Company's  new  plant, 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  new  plants  actually  under  construction,  which  will 
be  producing  during  the  early  part  of  next  year,  the  demand  for  artificial  silk 
in  Japan  will  be  amply  taken  care  of  by  domestic  manufactures,  and  an  export- 
able surplus  will  exist.  The  question  of  export  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  Canadians.  At  the  present  time  the  Japanese  are  quietly  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  the  markets  nearest  home  to  consume  their  surplus  stocks,  but  it  will 
come  eventually  that  these  export  markets  must  be  extended,  and  Japanese 
artificial  silk  will  be  exported  to  all  those  countries  to  which  silk  piece  goods 
and  raw  silk  are  now  being  shipped.  The  cost  of  producing  artificial  silk  in 
J apan  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  other  foreign  countries,  but  it  is 
expected  that  this  disadvantage  will  be  overcome  by  the  employment  of  cheap 
labour,  standardization,  control  of  production,  and  the  cultivation  of  an  extensive 
export  trade. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  production  of  artificial  silk  in  Japan,  the 
quantity  imported  and  exported  since  1918,  and  the  quantity  available  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand,  which  is  estimated  at  about  425,000  pounds  monthly: — 

Balance  to  supply- 
Year  Production  Importation       Total     Exportation  the 

Domestic  Demand 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1918    100,000  77,086         177,086        7,000  170,086 

1919    140,000  75,716         205,716       30,000  175,716 

1920    200,000  79,805         279,805       15,000  264,805 

1921    150,000         137,739         287,739        5,000  282,739 

1922    250,000         224,142         474,142        6,000  468,142 

1923  .     ...  580,000       1,006,609       1,586,609         5,000  1,581,609 

1924    1,035,000         885,572       1,920,572       10,000  1,910,572 

1925    3,000,000         831,099       3,831,099       15,000  3,816,099 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  artificial  silk  in 
Japan  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  very  sharp  rise  that  has  taken  place  in 
imports  during  1926  is  partly  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  exchange,  to  lower 
prices,  and  also  to  orders  placed  in  anticipation  of  the  advance  in  the  import  duty 
during  the  early  part  of  1926. 

IMPORTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

The  importation  of  artificial  silk  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase,  even  in 
the  face  of  an  increased  duty  and  the  levying  of  a  consumption  tax,  which  has 
resulted  in  stocks  of  considerable  size  being  held  by  both  importers  and  manu- 
facturers. At  the  same  time,  the  production  of  textiles  containing  artificial  silk 
has  increased  remarkably  during  the  last  few  years.  During  the  first  ten  months 
of  1926,  3,135,268  pounds  of  artificial  silk  were  imported  from  various  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  This  is  approximately  ten  times  as  much  as  for  the  same  period 
of  1925.  It  is  estimated  that,  when  the  quantity  imported  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, with  the  domestic  production  of  around  four  million  pounds,  there 
exists  for  this  period  an  oversupply  of  about  a  million  pounds,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  three  months'  consumption.  In  analysing  these  figures 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this  year  the  placing  of  orders 
for  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  spring  delivery  was  delayed,  and  that  this 
work  was  only  put  in  hand  during  December,  whereas  in  former  years  its  manu- 
facture usually  started  in  October.  This  should  result  in  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  artificial  silk  during  December.  The  increased  importation  of  foreign 
rayon  is  attributed  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  foreign  products  when 
compared  to  the  prices  being  asked  for  domestic  manufactures,  and  also  to  the 
improvement  in  the  exchange.  While  the  quotations  for  imported  rayon  show 
a  steady  decrease  during  1926,  the  prices  quoted  by  Japanese  manufacturers  did 
not  follow  the  rapid  downward  movement.  The  following  are  reported  to  be  the 
latest  yen  spot  prices  being  quoted  to  the  trade  per  bale  of  100  pounds  for  those 
grades  which  are  in  demand: — 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity,  value,  and  countries  of  origin 
of  artificial  silk  imported  into  Japan  during  the  year  1925  and  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1926:— 

January-October,  1926  1925 


Country  of  Origin                    Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Kin  Yen  Kin  Yen 

China     16,632  109,190 

England                                         534,991  2,260,170  280,328  1,357,489 

France                                            250,282  699,798  62,579  250,219 

Germany                                         262,742  687,479  76,626  372,405 

Belgium                                            54,197  194,666  6,884  30,785 

Switzerland                                     270,936  766,050  60,493  213,840 

Italy                                             745,403  1,760.572  102,486  400,754 

Holland                                           244,891  706.888  18,116  88,019 

Other                                                11.203  45.626  315  1.611 


Total   2,374,645       7,121,249       624,459  2,824,312 


Note. — 1  kin  equals  1J  pounds. 

While  in  1925  Great  Britain  shipped  to  Japan  280,328  kin  of  artificial  silk, 
and  Italy  102,486  kin,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year  the  posi- 
tions were  reversed,  and  shipments  from  Italy  reached  the  total  of  745,403  kin, 
while  those  from  Great  Britain  were  534,991.  Supplies  of  rayon  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  also  showed  substantial  gains  over  the  twelve-months'  period 
of  1925. 

PULP  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  MAKING 

Pulp  for  artificial  silk  making  has  hitherto  been  obtained  entirely  from 
foreign  sources  and  amounts  annually  to  about  10,000  tons.  This  quantity  will  be 
increased  to  16,000  tons  when  the  present  projected  artificial  silk  mills  are 
brought  into  operation.  Up  to  the  present  Scandinavian  pulp  has  been  in 
greatest  demand,  as  the  engineers  in  charge  of  plants  have  been  trained  in  the 
handling  of  that  particular  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  and  they  have  not 
desired  to  experiment  with  other  brands.  However,  this  condition  is  now  being 
overcome,  and  Canadian  pulp  should  be  consumed  in  this  industry  in  much  larger 
quantities.  There  are  rumours  that  certain  leading  paper  mills  in  Japan  are 
planning  to  manufacture  this  grade  of  pulp.  However,  as  Japanese  mills  have 
not  found  it  economically  possible  to  produce  the  ordinary  grades  of  sulphite 
pulp  for  paper  making,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  some  little  time 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  manufacture  the  quality  required  in  the  artificial 
silk  industry. 

DUTCH  COMMODITY  MARKETS: 
Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 
fruit 

Apples  (Dried). — In  regard  to  dried  apples,  Canadian  exports  to  the 
Netherlands  so  far  are  up  to  last  year's  standard,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  Californian  rings  and  slices  have  been  lower,  the  prices  received  by 
Canadian  exporters  of  this  commodity  were  not  so  satisfactory.  The  quality  of 
the  Canadian  product  requires  to  be  improved,  and  the  writer  is  glad  to  state 
that  more  favourable  reports  are  now  coming  forward. 

As  an  interesting  index  of  the  prices  of  apple  rings,  the  following  com- 
petitive prices  from  prominent  exporters  for  November  17,  1925,  are  given: 
New  York  (rings  per  100  pounds),  $10.75;  Canadian  (rings  per  100  pounds), 
$11.50;  Californian  (rings  per  50  kilos),  $10.75.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Californian  offers  were  much  more  favourable,  and  the  business  went  to  that 
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state.  One  firm  even  had  an  offer  from  Californian  packers  on  that  date 
as  low  as  $10.50  for  rings  and  $11.25  for  quarters.  'The  Dutch  market  offers 
a  field  for  quarters,  whilst  a  certain  amount  of  re-export  trade  to  Germany  is 
done  in  rings. 

Apple  (Waste). — There  is  a  market  here  for  apple  waste  and  cores  for  use 
in  jam  factories;  but  prices  are  so  low  that  they  do  not  seem  to  appeal  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

Canned  Fruit. — Samples  of  Canadian  canned  fruit  were  shown  to  various 
dealers  during  the  year.  They  found  the  quality  satisfactory,  but  the  prices 
were  far  too  high  to  be  successful.  The  market  was  well  combed,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  consumption  of  canned  fruit  in  Holland  is  not  large. 
Offers  are  requested  on  strawberries,  pears,  peaches  and  apricots,  in  2-J's  and 
10's.  One  well-known  Californian  packer  was  offering  peaches,  2§'s  at  25.50  fl. 
per  case;  Bartlett  pears,  2J's  at  23  fl.  per  case;  apricots,  2J's  at  22.50  fl.  per 
case,  in  October.    If  five  cases  assorted  are  taken,  a  good  reduction  is  given. 

Canned  Vegetables. — As  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned,  the  most  likely 
for  the  Dutch  market  are  asparagus  and  peas,  but  the  latter  are  only  wanted 
when  the  Dutch  crop  is  poor.  The  consumption  of  asparagus,  which  is  eaten 
with  nutmeg  and  melted  butter,  is  large  in  restaurants. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves. — It  is  impossible  to  interest  the  Dutch  importers 
in  Canadian  products,  because  not  only  is  the  Canadian  quality  far  better  than 
the  domestic  product,  but  the  price  is  also  much  higher.  And  as  this  is  essen- 
tially a  price  rather  than  a  quality  market  for  such  products,  very  little  business 
can  be  done  in  high-grade  goods  except  with  long-established  English  brands. 

Belgian  prices  prohibit  the  feasibility  of  Canadian  offers  for  pickles.  The 
consumption  of  sauces  and  ketchup  is  not  large. 

FARINACEOUS  PRODUCTS 

In  certain  grain  and  farinaceous  products,  Canadian  exports  have  been 
augmented  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  For  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  1925,  Canada  shipped  43,069  tons  of  barley 
out  of  a  total  of  225,834  tons  received  in  Holland.  All  tons  quoted  from  Dutch 
statistics  are  metric  tons.  During  1926,  Canadian  exports  for  the  same  period 
rose  to  65,952  tons  out  of  a  total  of  273,552  tons.  In  1925  the  principal 
exporter  was  the  United  States,  a  place  which  Canada  has  taken  for  1926. 

Buckwheat. — Canadian  exports  of  buckwheat  show  a  heavy  falling  off. 
According  to  Dutch  statistics,  Canada  is  not  mentioned  amongst  the.  names  of 
the  principal  exporters  to  Holland  for  the  calendar  year  1926;  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  calendar  year  1925,  2,358  tons  were  shipped.  Exporters  of 
buckwheat  are  advised  to  get  in  touch  with  this  office. 

Oats. — During  the  first  eleven  months  of  calendar  year  1925,  according 
to  the  Dutch  statistics,  50,318  tons  were  received  from  Canada,  while  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1926,  only  25,870  tons  were  exported  to  Holland.  As 
regards  this  product  Canada  ceded  ground  to  Germany. 

Rye. — Canadian  exports,  according  to  Dutch  statistics,  for  the  eleven 
months  of  calendar  year  1926,  and  for  a  similar  period  of  1925,  were  respectively 
11,052  tons  and  28,270  tons.  The  total  imports  for  Holland  were  fairly  up  to 
previous  years.    Canada  ceded  ground  to  Germany. 

Wheat. — Fortunately,  Canadian  exports  of  wheat  have  maintained  their 
ground,  while  the  total  imports  into  Holland  have  been  practically  50;000  tons 
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less  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  calendar  year  1926  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1925.  For  this  latter  period,  according  to  Dutch  statistics,  exports 
to  Holland  were  93,337  tons,  while  for  a  similar  period  in  1926  a  total  of 
95,571  tons  were  exported.  In  1925  Canadian  exports  were  less  than  those 
from  Argentina,  but  in  1926  this  difference  has  been  greatly  reduced.  As  usual, 
the  United  States  heads  the  list  of  exporters,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  grain  arriving  in  Holland  and  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  Dutch 
statistics  must  be  of  Canadian  origin.  For  elucidation  on  these  points,  one 
must  turn  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  which  indicate  that  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1926,  7,135,340  bushels  were  exported,  as  against 
5,160,425  bushels  for  the  similar  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1925.  It  may  thus 
safely  be  concluded  that  large  quantities  are  not  attributed  to  Canada  in  the 
Dutch  statistics,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  in  from  American 
ports.  At  the  same  time,  Canadian  grain  is  very  well  established  on  the  Dutch 
market  and  the  year  shows  really  a  large  increase.  For  example,  the  total 
value  in  dollars  of  these  exports  was,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1926,  $11,370,397,  while  for  a  similar  period  in  the  fiscal  year  1925  it  was 
only  $7,725,583.  It  is  probable  that,  outside  of  United  Kingdom  ports,  the  port 
of  Rotterdam  during  1926  has  received  up  to  date  more  grain  than  other  Contin- 
ental ports. 

Oatmeal. — The  principal  exporters  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  etc.,  to  Holland 
are  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Canada  being  decidedly  in  second  place.  How- 
ever, progress  has  been  made,  and  the  Dominion  is  now  entered  separately  in  the 
Dutch  statistics,  which  was  not  the  case  for  the  previous  year.  Canadian  statis- 
tics show  that  exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  fiscal  year  1925  were  4,514 
cwts.,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1926,  9,625  cwts. 

Wheat  (Flour). — The  situation  in  Holland  is  always  greatly  in  favour  of 
Kansas  flour  from  the  United  States,  but  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
Canadian  importations  on  account  of  price.  For  the  eleven  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1925,  6,220  tons  were  imported  into  Holland  from  Canada  out  of 
a  total  of  124,140  tons.  For  the  corresponding  period  in  1926,  3,835  tons  of 
Canadian  flour  were  imported  into  Holland  out  of  a  total  of  128,030  tons.  The 
United  States  has  increased  her  trade  in  flour  this  year,  controlling  over  75  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  imported  into  Holland. 

In  so  far  as  the  importation  of  Canadian  biscuits  is  concerned,  the  proposi- 
tion is  not  at  all  favourable  owing  to  domestic  manufactures,  which  are  highly 
successful. 

Interest  has  been  expressed  in  Canadian  macaroni  only  if  it  is  cheaper  than 
the  Italian  product.    The  market  here  depends  on  price. 

In  regard  to  chocolates,  the  same  position  presents  itself  as  in  the  case  of 
biscuits.  The  Dutch  product  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  Canadian,  but  the 
price  of  the  Canadian  article  is  so  much  higher  that  it  is  not  possible  to  interest 
importers.  In  the  case  of  hard  pan  candies,  there  is  a  certain  amount  coming 
in  from  England.  Any  business  that  is  developed  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
exporters  will  be  very  small  and  only  slowly  built  up.  One  well-known  English 
firm  does  a  busines  of  about  £1,000  a  year  through  its  agent.  The  cheaper  the 
quality,  the  better  the  business.   Chewing  gum  is  of  little  interest  to  the  market. 

Sugar. — Canada  does  not  yet  figure  largely  in  the  sugar  business.  In  so 
far  as  white  sugar  is  concerned,  the  Canadian  price  is  too  high  for  the  local 
market.  It  has  been  stated  jby  importers  that  such  white  sugar  as  has  been 
imported  generally  arrives  in  a  hard  condition;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
only  a  spasmodic  market  for  white  sugar.  Small  quantities  of  Canadian  moist 
soft  sugars  are  regularly  brought  into  Holland  in  lots  of  10,  15,  and  20  tons.  The 
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last  price  realized  is  said  to  have  been  $3.90  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports.  However, 
Canadian  firms,  by  careful  management,  by  establishing  direct  agents,  and  by 
not  demanding  letters  of  credit,  may  possibly  increase  their  sales. 

According  to  Dutch  statistics,  little  raw  sugar  arrived  from  Canada  in 
1925,  and  in  1926  the  Dominion  disappeared  from  the  statistics  as  a  principal 
exporter.  In  so  far  as  moist  sugar  is  concerned,  Canada  is  listed  as  having 
shipped  311  tons  in  1925  and  only  74  tons  in  a  similar  period  in  1926. 

Alcoholic  Beverages. — In  regard  to  alcoholic  beverages,  one  Canadian 
whisky  is  well  on  the  market;  but  the  local  consumption  of  such  beverages 
other  than  gin  and  beer  is  not  considerable. 

Rubber  and  Its  Products. — Whilst  a  small  business  has  been  done  in  rubber 
belting,  imports  of  rubber  shoes  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  have  fallen 
off.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  rubber  shoes  have  been 
imported  from  Norway,  and  that  further  very  strong  competition  may  be  expected 
from  that  source.  In  automobile  tires,  however,  one  well-known  factory  in 
Canada  with  United  States  affiliations  has  been  doing  well.  Although  the  quan- 
tities are  smaller,  values  are  up  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  product. 

Seeds. — The  chief  exports  of  seed  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  are  in 
alsike.  There  has  been  a  big  falling  off  in  Canadian  exports,  although  the  total 
importations  from  Holland  were  larger  than  in  1925. 

Tobacco. — As  far  as  the  tobacco  trade  is  concerned,  a  report  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1191  (November  27,  1926),  indicating 
that  the  Dutch  market  was  not  favourably  interested  in  Canadian  tobacco.  The 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  Far  East,  together  with  the  United  States,  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  31,  1926. — The  general  state  of  siege  which  has 
been  in  existence  in  certain  of  the  states  has  been  raised  since  December  31,  but 
has  been  maintained  in  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Matto 
Grosso,  and  Goyaz,  where  rebels  are  still  at  large.  The  raising  of  the  state  of 
siege  even  in  part  will  undoubtedly  react  favourably  on  the  commercial  situa- 
tion. While  no  general  amnesty  has  been  granted  to  rebels  imprisoned  under 
the  last  administration,  prisoners  are  gradually  being  released,  and  it  is  believed 
a  settlement  will  shortly  be  arrived  at  with  the  different  rebel  groups  still  in 
the  field. 

A  cause  of  nervousness  in  the  money  market  is  the  provision  in  the  new 
currency  act  by  which  the  Government  is  authorized  to  take  over  the  present- 
gold  backing  or  currency  redemption  fund  of  the  present  paper  milreis  currency 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  exchange  market  as  a  stabilizing  influence. 
While  it  is  explained  that  the  gold  will  still  be  held  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  it  is 
evident  that  it  cannot  serve  the  original  purpose  and  be  available  for  this  new 
function. 

During  the  month  exchange  has  fluctuated  with  narrow  margins  around  the 
11.96  cents  specified  in  the  new  act.  The  milreis  has  had  a  weakening  tend- 
ency, and  required  to  be  supported  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  the  exchange  market  has  been  extremely  dull.  There  has  been  a  marked 
decline  in  Federal  bonds  though  coupons  are  due  on  January  1.  Several  of  the 
states  and  municipalities  are  seeking  loans  for  various  purposes;  in  fact  borrow- 
ing seems  to  have  become  epidemic,  with  a  weakening  effect  on  exchange. 
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In  manufacturing  circles  business  is  reported  to  be  showing  improvement, 
though  many  bankruptcies  and  compoundings  with  creditors  continue  to  be 
reported.  The  October  figures  for  Sao  Paulo  State  compare  favourably  with 
previous  months  as  far  as  bankruptcies  applied  for  and  petitions  for  creditors' 
agreements  are  concerned.  Bankruptcies  granted  are  not  so  indicative  of  con- 
ditions, as  many  have  been  outstanding  for  some  time. 

While  importers  are  rapidly  clearing  goods .  through  the  customs  owing  to 
uncertainty  of  the  effect  of  the  new  currency  law  on  the  collection  of  duties, 
they  are  reselling  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  The  obscurity  of  the  currency  act 
is  rendering  the  market  nervous  as  to  the  future  course  of  exchange. 

TRADE 

Imports  and  exports  for  all  Brazil  for  the  nine  months  ending  September, 
1926,  are  as  follows  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1924  and  1925: — 


1924  1925  1926 

Exports   £64,296,000       £71,922,000  £68,602,000 

Imports   47,201,000        63,056,000  58,957,000 


Favourable  balance   £17,095,000       £  8,866,000       £  9,645,000 


The  favourable  balance  of  trade  therefore  shows  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment over  the  same  period  last  year,  but  this  is  much  below  the  figure  of  1924. 

The  classified  imports  entered  through  the  port  of  Santos  for  January  to 
August,  1926,  figures  for  which  are  always  greatly  delayed,  are  indicative  of  the 
import  movement  for  the  whole  of  Brazil.  The  total  drop  from  £22,125,562  in 
1925  to  £19,737,334  in  1926  is  detailed  as  follows  to  the  nearest  conto  (at  present 


worth  about  $120)  :— 

Paper  Contos 

Leading  Import  Products  1925  1926 

Cotton,  raw  and  manufactured   72,660  48,579 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products   68,762  49,185 

Industrial  machinery   26,436  14,155 

Agricultural  machinery   5,843  1.306 

Other  machinery  and  tools   88,589  58,849 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals   22,060  12,433 

Hides,  skins  and  their  products   11,834  10,107 

Jute  and  hemp  yarns   4,119  5,387 

Raw  jute  and  hemp   22,819  20,563 

Coal   25.106  18.193 

Kerosene   8.050  4,658 

Codfish   8.281  8,432 

Wheat  flour   46,060  38.444 

Wheat   71,976  57,712 

Wines   20.172  20,375 

Food  products   68,563  29,029 


BRAZILIAN  MARKET  FOR  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  5,  1927.— With  33,000,000  inhabitants,  79  per 
cent  of  whom  cannot  read,  distributed  over  a  country  larger  than  the  United 
States,  Brazil  at  first  glance  would  appear  to  afford  an  extensive  market  for 
radio  equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effective  demand  is  at  present  limited. 
The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  which  undoubtedly  obtains  the  bulk  of 
the  business,  began  operations  in  Brazil  in  1924,  opening  their  own  office  in 
Rio.  In  this  year  the  sale  of  radio  equipment  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  142,861 
pounds  valued  at  $178,900.  In  the  following  year  American  sales  rose  to  348,853 
pounds  valued  at  $358,156.    Official  figures  for  1926  are  not  available,  but 
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sales  of  equipment  in  the  past  year  have  increased  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  in  1925,  i.e.  roughly  100  per  cent.  The  business  for  1926  is  thus 
estimated  at  about  $700,000.  There  is  very  little  import  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  and  the  figure,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is 
small  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  potential  buying  power  of  the  country.  No 
Canadian  radio  material  has  been  seen  on  the  Rio  market,  nor  does  it  appear 
in  Canadian  export  statistics  to  Brazil.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  affecting 
the  market  for  radio  equipment  which  should  be  appreciated  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  understanding  of  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  broadcasting  is  still  in  a  very  elementary  stage.  While 
there  are  twelve  stations  listed  for  Brazil,  only  four  of  them  are  of  500  watts 
or  over.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  the  Radio  Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  operates  on  1,500  watts;  the  Radio  Educadora  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  1,000 
watts;  the  Radio  Club  of  Brazil,  Rio,  with  500  watts;  and  the  Radio  Club  of 
Bello  Horizonte,  with  500  watts.   Wave  lengths  vary  from  260  to  400  metres. 

Rio  is  pocketed  by  mountains  and  little  beyond  the  Rio  stations  can  be 
heard  satisfactorily  in  that  city.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  broadcasting 
material,  a  liberal  assortment  of  gramophone  records  making  up  the  usual 
program.  Brazilians  are  not  mechanically  inclined;  and  nearly  all  users  of 
radio  sets  force  the  tubes  and  get  very  bad  distortion.  As  a  result,  the  part  of 
the  population  that  is  devoted  to  music  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  possibilities 
of  radio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  transmission,  if  properly  received,  is  fair.  The 
General  Electric  have  a  station  already  erected  and  license  to  transmit,  but  so 
far  have  not  operated.  Arrangements  to  broadcast  are  probably  pending  the 
securing  of  suitable  material. 

The  opera  season  in  July  and  August  is  the  only  period  when  radio  is 
worth-while,  in  Rio  at  least.  Sales  rise  to  the  peak  during  that  period,  and 
fall  very  low  in  the  hot  weather,  when  static  is  most  prevalent.  The  Sao 
Paulo  station  of  1,000  watts  already  referred  to  has  only  recently  been  installed 
and  is  transmitting  good  programs.  In  the  rest  of  Brazil,  broadcasting  is  almost 
confined  to  programs  of  assorted  records  twice  a  week.  American  or  conti- 
nental stations  cannot  as  a  general  rule  be  heard  in  Brazil  except  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  where  American  short-wave  stations  can  be  heard  on  short-wave  sets. 
The  Radio  Corporation,  which  is  related  to  the  Brazilian  Radio  Corporation, 
in  which  Marconi  is  interested,  attempted  recently  to  receive  and  relay  Ameri- 
can stations,  but  receiving  results  were  only  80  per  cent  commercially  good. 
No  doubt  if  an  additional  relay  station  were  put  in  at  Pernambuco,  American 
concerts  could  be  heard  here,  with  great  benefit  to  the  sale  of  radio  material. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Marconi  Company  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
material  stored  there,  as  they  expected  to  require  a  relay  stage  for  ordinary 
commercial  work  which  later  proved  unnecessary. 

APPARATUS  ON  THE  MARKET 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  have  the  largest  sales  here,  and  they 
distribute  principally  through  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  has  a  big 
organization  in  Brazil.  It  is  difficult  to  interest  Brazilian  retailers  of  electrical 
goods  in  radio  equipment,  as  the  competition  of  the  General  Electric  is  formid- 
able. The  General  Electric  give  retailers  33  per  cent  profit,  but  do  most  of 
their  business  through  their  own  branches.  Other  companies  represented  are 
Stromberg  Carlson,  Atwater  Kent,  and  Zenith.  The  first-named  seems  to  be 
making  some  headway.  While  a  certain  amount  of  business  might  be  done 
through  local  Brazilian  agents  appointed  from  Canada,  if  they  could  be  inter- 
ested, it  is  felt  that  no  serious  and  continuous  trade  can  be  developed  without  a 
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factory  representative  on  the  spot,  as  local  agents  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
lose  enthusiasm.  The  dealers  in  this  country  are  not  yet  "  sold "  on  radio 
themselves.  Very  few  electrical  shops  feature  radio,  and  many  stores  which 
might  well  handle  equipment  do  not  stock.  A  number  of  importers  interviewed 
on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  firm  were  very  emphatic,  when  radio  equipment  was 
mentioned,  in  their  disinclination  to  handle  it.  Most  of  the  new-type  gramo- 
phones are  on  the  market,  and  are  a  factor  in  this  attitude  towards  radio, 
especially  when  gramophone  music  is  broadcasted.  The  smallest  orthophonic 
Victrola  retails  for  1,200  milreis,  and  consumers  obtain  a  discount  on  this 
which  is  not  announced  until  the  prospect  actually  buys.  Such  discounts  are 
usually  20  per  cent. 

THE  PRICE  LEVEL 

The  retail  prices  charged  on  the  Radiola  line  will  give  Canadian  firms 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  prices  required  to  compete  here  on  a  purely  price  basis. 
These  prices  are  for  complete  sets,  including  batteries,  valves  and  loud  speakers, 
and  in  some  cases  frame  aerials. 

The  Radiola  20  sells  at  1,400  milreis;  the  Radiola  25  at  2,000  milreis; 
the  Radiola  28  at  2,549  milreis;  and  the  Radiola  30  at  5,000  milreis.  This 
latter  high-priced  machine  is  one  of  the  best  sellers,  though  the  25  and  30  are 
also  in  good  demand.  Atwater  Kent  No.  35  retails  for  1,550  milreis,  com- 
pletely equipped.  The  duty  is  15  per  cent  ad.  valorem  as  shown  in  the  tariff, 
'but  as  60  per  cent  is  payable  at  27d.  to  the  milreis,  it  works  out  between  45 
and  50  per  cent,  including  other  taxes.  Prices  on  a  Canadian  model  well  known 
in  Canada  were  quite  competitive  on  a  price  basis,  and  on  a  quality  basis  also, 
as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  catalogues  and  specifications,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  any  one  here  to  enter  the  field  against  the  organization  of  the 
General  Electric.  None  of  the  material  imported  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  comes  from  their  affiliated  plants  in  Canada. 

The  cost  of  operating  an  office  in  Brazil  is  about  double  the  cost  in  Canada. 
It  is  felt  that  the  manufacturer,  through  his  direct  representative,  must  supply 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  to  perform  the  pioneer  work  necessary  to  place  a 
new  line  of  radio  on  this  market  and  to  keep  it  there.  It  is  believed  that  the 
manufacturer  who  'has  a  first-class  article  at  a  competitive  price,  and  has  the 
courage  to  enter  this  market  whole-heartedly,  will  obtain  a  good  return  on  his 
investment  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years,  as  broadcasting  is  bound 
to  improve,  and  the  dealers  will  ultimately  be  "  sold  "  on  radio,  as  it  is  a 
proven  article. 

AUTOMOBILE  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  27,  1926.— The  exhibits  at  the  ninth  annual  Auto- 
mobile Show  in  Buenos  Aires  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  automobile  trade  in 
Argentina  is  largely  in  North  American  hands.  Thirty-five  North  American 
makes  were  exhibited,  and  eighteen  from  seven  European  countries.  The  show 
is  organized  by  the  Argentine  Automobile  Club,  which  has  a  membership  of 
12,000.  The  population  of  Argentina  is  approximately  9,800,000,  and  the 
number  of  motor  cars  in  use  is  estimated  at  178,050,  giving  an  average  of  55 
inhabitants  per  vehicle.  The  number  of  cars  in  use  gives  Argentina  seventh 
place  in  the  automobile  world,  being  exceeded  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Canada,  Germany,  and  Australia,  all  of  which  are  producers  of 
automobiles. 

The  importation  of  automobiles  has  been  increasing  constantly  since  the 
year  1900,  and  recent  developments  must  have  surpassed  all  expectations. 
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During  the  past  summer  season,  from  October,  1925,  to  April,  1926,  the  importa- 
tion in  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  February,  exceeded  the  total  for  the 
whole  of  any  year  prior  to  1917.  Since  1921  imports  of  automobiles  have 
increased  rapidly,  totals  for  1923  being  26,455;  1924,  32,102;  and  1925,  55,798. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1926  imports  had  increased  over  the  previous  year, 
but  diminishing  numbers  during  the  later  months  bring  the  total  to  the  end  of 
November  as  7,962  less  than  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1925.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  American-type  cars  have  practically  controlled  the  market. 
Their  share  during  the  past  two  years  amounted  to  96 . 7  per  cent.  The  Euro- 
pean countries  sharing  the  remaining  2.3  per  cent  were  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
England,  Germany,  and  Spain  in  the  order  named.  Where  the  sales  of  an  auto- 
mobile warrant  the  outlay  of  installing  a  factory,  the  parts  are  imported  and  the 
car  is  assembled  here.  The  rule  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  left,  so  that  the 
steering  wheel  and  the  rear  light  should  be  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  car. 
This,  however,  is  not  enforced  by  law. 

The  trade  in  motor  trucks,  although  not  yet  reaching  large  proportions,  is 
developing  satisfactorily.  Imports  during  1923  totalled  3,569;  in  1924,  5,811; 
and  in  1925,  8,900.  The  total  to  the  end  of  November,  1926,  is  almost  the  same 
as  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1925.  American  participation  in  this  trade 
during  the  past  two  years  was  to  the  extent  of  94  per  cent.  (Included  in  the  above 
figures  are  the  imports  of  buses.)  The  use  of  buses  in  Argentina  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  innovation,  only  having  commenced  four  years  ago,  but  it  has 
developed  rapidly  so  that  in  Buenos  Aires  and  district  there  are  now  over  700 
buses  in  service.  The  municipality  has  enforced  rigid  regulations  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  travelling  public.  The  manufacturer  is  required  to 
state  the  weight  that  the  chassis  and  tires  will  carry.  The  maximum  width 
allowed  for  the  extreme  limits  of  the  bodywork  or  chassis  is  96^  inches,  length 
413  inches,  and  height  from  the  roadway  to  top  of  roof  177  inches.  The  ground 
clearance  of  any  of  the  underneath  part  of  the  chassis  must  not  be  less  than  5.9 
inches.  Chassis  for  use  as  buses  should  be  specially  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  front  axle  must  take  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  load  when  the 
bus  is  filled  to  capacity,  and  60  to  70  per  cent  on  the  back  axle.  The  wheels 
must  be  of  metal  and  pneumatic  tires  only  are  allowed,  and  when  the  capacity 
of  the  bus  is  over  2  tons  the  back  wheels  and  tires  must  be  double. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  republic  reside  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires.  During  1925  the  municipality  issued  licenses  for  10,736 
private  cars,  9,534  taxis,  5,016  motor  trucks,  and  596  buses.  The  taxes  collected 
in  connection  with  the  above  amounted  to  $1,675,000  (Canadian).  Licenses  are 
charged  according  to  gross  weight,  and  on  private  cars  range  from  the  equivalent 
of  $36.45  per  annum  for  cars  weighing  up  to  2,200  pounds,  to  $243  for  those 
weighing  more  than  4,400  pounds.  Taxis  pay  a  standard  rate  of  $36.45.  The 
price  of  gasolene  from  the  roadside  pump  is  26  centavos  per  litre,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  47.8  Canadian  cents  per  imperial  gallon. 

The  customs  duty  on  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  is  32  per  cent  of  the 
e.i.f.  value,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  various  charges  for  handling,  storage, 
etc.  The  average  value  of  all  cars  imported  during  1925  was  $479,  and  the 
average  duty  paid  was  $153. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  automobile  trade  is  confronted  is  the 
lack  of  good  roads,  which  are  limited  to  about  3,125  miles,  together  with  12,500 
miles  of  second-class  roads.  The  Argentine  Automobile  Club  is  working  strongly 
in  this  connection,  and  the  Government  has  recently  approved  a  plan  to  spend 
$7,585,000  (Canadian)  for  the  construction  of  seven  roads  with  access  to  Buenos 
Aires,  the  total  length  being  164  miles. 

According  to  the  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada 
for  fiscal  year  1926,  exports  of  automobiles  and  parts  were  valued  at  $3,196,475, 
against  $2,229,190  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Dutiable  Articles  Imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  by    Letter  Post 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  January  6,  1927,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  Customs  Tariff  prohibits 
the  importation  into  Saorstat  Eireann  by  letter  post  of  all  articles  liable  to 
customs  duty.  It  is  pointed  out  that  dutiable  goods  forwarded  in  this  manner 
are  subject  to  seizure  or  alternatively  to  a  fine  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff. 
Dutiable  articles  may,  however,  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post. 

Norwegian  Gold  Surcharge  on  Duties 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1173,  of  July  24,  1926,  page  121,  the  Consul  General  of  Norway,  Montreal, 
has  been  advised  by  cablegram  of  a  reduction  in  the  gold  surcharge  on  duties 
from  30  to  20  per  cent. 

New  2  J  Per  Cent  Customs  Tax  at  Shanghai 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  cables  that,  com- 
mencing January  20,  the  Chinese  Government  will  impose  an  additional  amount 
of  2\  per  cent  customs  tax  at  Shanghai. 

The  normal  duty  leviable  in  China  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  a  rate  based 
on  quantity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
However,  various  reports  have  recently  been  published  respecting  minor  Chinese 
surtaxes.  Apparently  some  others  are  in  effect  in  addition  to  the  new  tax  at 
Shanghai. 

Czechoslovakian  Certificates  of  Origin 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1199,  January  22,  1927,  page  105-6,  Mr.  F.  V.  Kveton,  Acting  Consul  General 
for  Czechoslovakia,  Montreal,  advises  that  blank  certificate  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Vancouver,  as  well  as  at  the  other  centres 
mentioned  in  the  previous  announcement.  Exporters  are  reminded  that  care 
must  be  taken  in  filling  out  the  forms.  For  example,  one  of  the  requirements 
is  that  exporters  give  the  exact  weight  of  goods  in  kilograms.  The  kilogram 
equals  2.204  pounds. 

PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  ON  CANADIAN  CHEESE* 

Canada  is  accorded  the  benefit  of  a  British  preferential  rate  of  duty  on 
cheese  under  the  customs  tariffs  of  New  Zealand,  British  West  Indies  (twelve 
colonies),  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Bermuda,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Zambesi  Basin  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  Cyprus,  Fiji,  and  Western  Samoa.  In 
these  markets  cheese  originating  outside  the  British  Empire  is  subject  to  the 
respective  general  tariffs  in  force.  In  consequence  of  the  Convention  of  Com- 
merce existing  between  Canada  and  France,  the  French  minimum  tariff,  also 
most-favoured-nation  treatment,  is  applicable  to  Canadian  cheese.  Cheese  of 
certain  countries,  including  the  United  States,  is  subject  to  the  French  general 
tariff. 

The  following  rates  of  duty  on  cheese  under  the  tariffs  mentioned  are  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

*  It  is  usual  with  reference  to  statements  of  this  kind  to  remind  exporters  that  the  world's 
customs  tariffs  are  constantly  changing.  Mainly  on  this  account,  tariff  compilations  setting 
forth  details  of  duties  in  force  in  several  countries  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely 
complete  and  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  PREFERENCES 

The  preferences  shown  for  the  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and 
British  Honduras  are  those  established  under  the  1920  Trade  Agreement  between 
Canada  and  these  colonies.  This  agreement  called  for  minimum  preferences  of 
a  50  per  cent  reduction  from  respective  general  tariffs  in  Barbados,  British 
Guiana,  and  Trinidad;  33J  per  cent  reduction  in  British  Honduras,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Montserrat,  and 
Virgin  Islands;  25  per  cent  in  Jamaica;  and  10  per  cent  in  the  Bahamas.  In 
practice  some  of  the  colonies,  it  will  be  seen,  give  more  than  the  minimum  prefer- 
ence stipulated. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreement  of  1925  (not  yet  in  force)  Jamaica,  the 
Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras  are  to  grant  Canada  a  minimum  preference  on 
cheese  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  meaning  a  rate  of  one-half  of  their  respec- 
tive general  tariffs.  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana  are  to  give  a 
minimum  preference  of  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  and  it  is  also  provided  that  the 
preferential  rates  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  general  tariff  rates  in  the 
respective  colonies.  The  other  British  West  Indian  colonies  (Bermuda  not 
included)  are  to  endeavour  to  give  preferences  similar  to  the  last-mentioned 
group. 

VALUATION  FOR  DUTY  PURPOSES 

In  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  and  British  Honduras  the  dutiable  value, 
briefly  stated,  is  the  selling  price  to  the  importer.  In  New  Zealand  and  Western 
Samoa  the  home  consumption  price  in  the  exporting  country  for  similar  goods 
increased  by  10  per  cent  thereof  to  cover  roughly  ocean  freight  and  related  costs 
of  transportation  is  the  basis  of  valuation  for  duty  purposes.  Under  the  Fiji 
regulations  duty  is  levied  on  the  selling  price  to  the  importer  plus  10  per  cent 
thereof.   Duty  is  levied  in  the  other  countries  on  a  quantity  basis. 

British  General 

Preferential  Tariff  Surtaxes,  etc. 

Tariff 

New  Zealand  ad  val.  20%  35%         Primage  duty  1%  ad  val. 

British  West  Indies—  s.   d.  s.  d. 

Antigua  per  100  lbs.  11   0  16   6         Surtax  5%  of  duty. 

Bahamas  per  lb.  0   Of  0  1 

Barbados  per  100  lbs.  8   4  16  8 

Dominica  per  100  lbs.  8   4  12   6         Surtax  5%  of  duty. 

Grenada  per  100  lbs.  10   0  15  0 

Jamaica  per  100  lbs.  12    6  16  8 

Monteerrat  per  100  lbs.  11    0  16  6 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  per  100  lbs.  8   4  12  6 

St.  Lucia  per  100  lbs.  6   8  10   0         Surtax  17i%  of  duty. 

St,  Vincent  per  100  lbs.  8   4  12   6         Surtax  10  %  of  duty . 

Trinidad  per  100  lbs.  4    2  8   4         Surtax  7|%  of  duty. 

Virgin  Islands  per  100  lbs.  4    2  6  3 

Bermuda  ad  val.  10%  11% 

British  Guiana  per  100  lbs.  $1 .50  S3 .00         Surtax  30%  of  duty. 

British  Honduras  ad  val.  5%  20% 

Cyprus  ad  val.  8J%  10% 

Fiji  ad  val.  15%  27h%        \\%  ad  val.  port  and  cus 

toms  service  tax. 

Western  Samoa  ad  val.  15%  22^% 

Southern  Rhodesia- 
Cheese  made  from  milk  or  cream,  from  which  no  fat  has  bee„n 
abstracted,  and  to  which  no  animal  or  vegetable  fat  has 

been  added  per  lb.  1  penny  1 5  pence 

Other  kinds  cheese   Prohibited  Prohibited 

Northern  Rhodesia  (Zambesi  Basin  only)— 

Cheese  made  from  milk  or  cream,  from  which  no  fat  has 
been  abstracted,  and  to  which  no  animal  or  vegetable 

fat  has  been  added  per  lb.  1  penny  \\  pence 

Other  kinds  of  cheese  per  lb.  6  pence  6  pence 

Minimum  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

France —  francs  francs 

(Franc  at  present  rate  of  exchange  equals  about  4  cents  in  Canadian  money) 

Cheese,  hard,  known  as  Dutch  or  Gruyere  per  100  kg.  34.80  101.50 

Gruyere  includes  the  Swiss  cheeses  known  as  Emmenthal  ^ 

(including  Bernesian  cheese  or  "petit  Bernois"),  Gruyeres 

(Fribourg)  Sbrins,  and  other  Spalen. 

Cheese,  fine,  soft  per  100  kg.  50  87.50 

Cheese,  medium  hard,  and  other  per  100  kg.  37.50  87.50 

Note. — Cheese  known  as  gorgonzola,  reggiano,  parmigiano, 

f ontina ,  and  bel  paese  per  100  kg.  30  or  40  70 
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DENMARK'S  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  slump  in  the  price  of  bacon,  combined  with  a  small  decrease  in  the 
quantity  exported,  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  bacon  shipped  from 
Denmark  last  year  of  about  100,000,000  kroner  (about  £5,040,000)  as  compared 
with  1925,  writes  a  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  So  far  as  butter  was  concerned,  the  decrease  in  value  was  even 
larger,  say  about  150,000,000  kroner,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  quantity  exported.  The  average  price  of  butter  was  30  per  cent  lower  in 
1926  than  in  1925,  whereas  that  of  bacon  was  only  about  15  per  cent  lower. 
There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  quantity  ,  of  eggs  exported,  but  with  a  price 
reduction  of  about  30  per  cent  the  value  of  the  egg  export  decreased  from 
123,000,000  kroner  (£6,650,000)  to  about  90,000,000  kroner  (£4,540,000).  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  exports  was,  according  to  a  provisional  report  just 
published  by  the  Statistical  Department,  1,058;000,000  kroner  (£57,000,000),  as 
against  1,364,000,000  kroner  (£73,000,000)  in  1925,  a  decrease  of  more  than  20 
per  cent. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  24,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  24,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  17,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
January  17,    January  24, 


Parity 

1927 

1927 

 f 

1.00 

$4.86? 

$4.8550 

$4.8587 

 Belga 

.1390 

.1394 

.1393 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

.0296 

.0296 

 Mark 

!i93 

.0252 

.0252 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0398 

.0396 

 Florin 

.402 

.4007 

.4003 

.193 

.0430 

.0430 

 Pes. 

.193 

.1629 

.1930 

 Esc. 

1.080 

.0520 

.0520 

 Fr. 

.193 

.1927 

.1930 

Reichs  Mk. 

.238 

.2377 

.2373 

 Dr. 

.  193 

.0130 

.0132 

 Kr. 

.268 

.2571 

.2557 

 Kr. 

.268 

.2676 

.2674 

 Kr. 

.268 

.2670 

.2669 

.   . .  Schilling 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4872 

.4872 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4525 

.4525 

 R. 

2s. 

.3625 

.3675 

 $ 

$1.00 

1.0015 

1.0015 

.498 

.  4685 

.4710 

Argentina.   . .  . 

.Pes.  (Paper) 

.424 

.4130 

.4125 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1176 

.1176 

.198 

 £ 

4.87§ 

4.8375 

4.8325 

British  Guiana. 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

1.0037—1.0162 

1.0037—1 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

.6200 

.6387 

Shanghai,  China 

 Tael 

.'708 

Batavia,  Java  . 

....  Guilder 

.4020 

.4012 

.4012 

4.86| 

3 . 6000 

3.7001 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 

.567 

.5626 

.5650 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Prince  Rupert;  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Strat- 
ford, Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, 
District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

61.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Malta  desire  to  be  put  in  communication  with  exporters  of  flour 
not  already  represented  in  that  market. 

62.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  desire  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

63.  Butter  and  Lard. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  desire 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  and  lard. 

64.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  desire 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods. 

65.  Canned  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  wishes  to  secure  the 
agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits,  fish,  meats,  and  milk. 

66.  Evaporated  Apple  Rings  and  Dehydrated  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  importers,  with 
branches  in  leading  United  Kingdom  cities,  are  prepared  to  interest  themselves  in  Canadian 
evaporated  apple  rings  and  dehydrated  apples,  and  invite  offers  from  actual  producers  able 
to  export  regularly. 

67.  Sardines. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  obtaining  the  agency  of  an  exporter 
of  canned  sardines. 

68.  Malting  Barley. — An  East  Anglian  firm  of  maltsters  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
experienced  Canadian  shippers  of  barley. 

Miscellaneous 

69.  Organic  Fertilizers. — A  London  company  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  can  export  organic  fertilizers,  which  include  tankage,  ground  bones,  meat 
and  bone  meal,  bone  meal,  blood  meal,  tallows,  fats,  etc. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Feb.  4;  Montreal,  Feb.  11;  Montnairn,  Feb.  19;  Montclare, 
Feb.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bothwell,  Feb.  5;  Bosworth,  Feb.  15;  Brecon,  Feb.  26 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24 — 
all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Comino,  Feb.  1;  Bay  State,  Feb.  19— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Salacia,  Feb.  18;  Concordia,  Feb.  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Berwyn,  Feb.  12;  Bawtry,  Feb.  26-^both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  2. 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  5;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  19— both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Comino,  Feb.  1 ;  Bay  State,  Feb.  19— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avon  mouth. —Salacia,  Feb.  18;  Concordia,,  Feb.  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
West  Noska,  Feb.  5;  Kearny,  Feb.  19— both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Mariner,  Feb.  9;  Canadian  Victor, 
Feb.  23— both  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  23;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  5;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24 — all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  Feb.  14;  Hada,  Feb.  25 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Bothwell,  Feb.  5;  Bosworth,  Feb.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairn- 
dhu,  Feb.  5;  Scatwell,  Feb.  25— both  Thomson  Line;  Birk,  Feb.  19:  Hoerda,  Feb.  26— both 
Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian  American  Service,  Feb.  28. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,,  Feb.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Queen  Maud,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  26. 

*To  South  African  Ports. — New  Mexico,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  2;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Feb.  16— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Kasenga,  New 
Zealand  SS,  Feb.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Alaunia,  Jan.  31 ;  Aurania,  Feb.  14 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Antonia,  Jan.  31;  Ausonia,  Feb.  21 — both  Cunard 

Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  London.— Comino,  Feb.  2;  Bay  State,  Feb.  21— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  21 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,'  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  16;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS,  Feb. 
12,  Feb.  26. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS, 
Feb.  1,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Feb.  4;  Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  18— both  C.G.M.M.;    Chignecto,  R.M.S.P,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M, 
Feb.  19. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Feb.  23;  Andalusia,  Feb.  9 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  C.G.M.M,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 

Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Feb.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Philocetes,  Blue  Funnel,  Feb.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  7. 

To  Honolulu  ,  Suva,   Auckland  and  Sydney. — Tahiti,   Canadian-Australasian  Line, 

Feb.  7. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M,  Feb.  11. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  15;  London  Importer,  Feb.  27— both  Manchester 
Liners. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Indiana,  Feb.  3 ;  Montana,  Feb.  21 ;  Georgie,  Feb. 
26 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Piave,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  28. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M,  Feb.  11. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — LeikaDger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service,  Feb.  15. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  f  1926) .   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (.Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull:  (in  *>f  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,. 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.  Poussette,  P.O.   Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  236, 
office.    Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory  includes   Straits   Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadiam 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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SAFETY  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  in  response 
to  cabled  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  was  safe  during  the  present  crisis  to  ship 
goods  from  Canada  to  China,  has  replied,  under  date  February  1,  that  ship- 
ments can  come  forward  safely  to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin.  No 
immediate  danger  is  anticipated. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1926 

Tra.de  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  18,  1927. — The  year  1926  will  surely  go  down  as  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  the  annals  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
disquieting  feature  is  that  the  cause  of  the  universal  upheaval  which  took  place 
in  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  was  not  war  or  enemy  aggression,  but 
internal  dissension.  As  the  events  associated  with  inception,  progress  and  ter- 
mination of  the  coal  dispute,  and  the  general  strike,  have  secured  such  wide- 
spread publicity,  any  detailed  reference  to  the  struggle  is  superfluous.  Definite 
proofs  of  the  unfortunate  results  are: — 

(1)  A  falling-off  of  over  £121,000,000— or  nearly  16  per  cent— in  the  value 
of  export  trade,  in  comparison  with  1925. 

(2)  A  drop  in  the  receipts  of  the  four  great  railway  companies  from 
£188,000,000  to  £166,000,000. 

(3)  The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  Government  unemployment 
exchanges  at  the  end  of  1926  was  1,495,800,  or  244,094  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

(4)  The  year  1926  showed  the  lowest  figures  for  many  years  past  in  the 
shipyards  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  tonnage  launched,  and  tonnage  under  con- 
struction. 

Contributory  evidence  supplied  from  a  different  angle  is  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  reporting  a  decline  in  receipts  of  the 
national  revenue  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to 
£23,000,000  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1925,  which  points  to  a  heavy- 
deficit  in  the  complete  year. 
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Again  the  country  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year,  and  once  more 
confident  predictions  of  the  imminence  of  trade  and  industrial  revival  are  being 
broadcast  from  many  quarters.  Although  various  circumstances,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  favour  the  approach  of  better  times,  the  position,  as  far  as  Britain 
is  concerned,  depends  primarily  upon  the  cessation  of  industrial  unrest.  The 
optimistic  prophecies  which  have  been  voiced  at  the  commencement  of  succes- 
sive recent  years,  when  conditions  were  infinitely  more  favourable  than  those 
existing  at  the  present  time,  have  been  so  thoroughly  falisified  by  actual  results 
that  the  man  in  the  street  will  prefer  to  postpone  judgment  at  least  until  public 
confidence  is  more  fully  restored. 

The  present  condition  of  the  country  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  that  of 
an  invalid  recovering  from  a  fresh  attack  of  a  devastating  malady.  Although 
a  sound  constitution  and  excellent  organization  have  again  overcome  the  crisis 
for  the  time  being,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  continuation  of  these  attacks  must 
sooner  or  later  permanently  undermine  and  sap  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  community. 

The  effects  of  the  coal  lock-out  have  caused  widespread  damage,  which  has 
left  no  section  of  the  country  untouched.  There  is  luckily  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  situation  can  still  be  saved,  if  only  means  can  be  found  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  industrial  warfare  which  has  smouldered  on  during  the  post-war  years. 
As  matters  stand,  production  in  every  branch  of  industry  has  been  severely 
curtailed  and  disorganized.  The  cutting-off  of  supplies  of  home  coal  gradually 
put  the  great  iron  and  steel  key  industry  practically  out  of  action,  and  the 
resulting  shortage  of  these,  and  other  primary  requirements,  except  at  prices 
which  made  it  unprofitable  to  produce,  gradually  created  a  stranglehold  on 
every  other  form  of  industry. 

With  the  resumption  of  coal  mining  operations  and  the  remedying  of  dis- 
organized transportation  and  channels  of  distribution,  ample  supplies  of  coal 
and  coke  will  shortly  be  available,  and  prices  indeed  have  already  fallen  by  25 
per  cent  or  more.  At  the  same  time  it  is  reported  that  practically  all  factories 
in  the  land  have  uncompleted  arrears  of  work  on  hand,  which,  together  with 
fresh  orders,  will  keep  them  busy  for  months  ahead.  Moreover,  the  improve- 
ment which  has  already  taken  place  in  world  conditions  generally  has  set  loose 
orders  from  home  and  abroad,  of  which  a  considerable  share  should  be  securable 
by  British  manufacturers,  provided  that  organized  labour  will  permit  production 
under  competitive  conditions  and  at  competitive  prices.  Indeed,  a  permanent 
cessation  of  the  senseless  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour  which  has 
caused  such  havoc  to  home  trade  and  almost  irreparable  damage  to  the  all- 
important  export  trade,  would  also  immediately  and  drastically  reduce  the  dread- 
ful volume  of  unemployment  which  has  prevailed  without  interruption  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Another  promising  factor  is  the  progress  towards  world  peace  which  results 
from  the  admission  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations,  and  which  is  already 
responsible  for  the  removal  of  several  outstanding  grievances,  and  the  infusion 
of  a  generally  better  understanding  between  different  countries. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  testimony  to  the  world's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  continued  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  in  spite  of  the  disas- 
trous experiences  of  1926,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  has  remained  practically 
stationary.  This  position  is  generally  attributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  gold 
standard,  but  it  has  also  probably  received  assistance  from  the  disorganization 
of  the  currencies  of  several  leading  European  nations.  The  net  result,  however, 
can  be  regarded  as  extremely  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES 

To  return,  however,  to  the  actual  position,  a  view  of  hopefulness  seems  to 
be  justified  by  investigations  of  the  industrial  and  trade  situation  in  the  leading 
centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  been  undertaken  by  different  com- 
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mercial  bodies  and  trade  newspapers.  The  following  summary,  which  is  partly 
based  upon  a  report  published  by  the  London  Times,  appears  to  represent  the 
opinions  generally  held. 

Shipbuilding. — None  of  Britain's  staple  industries  has  suffered  more  severely 
than  shipbuilding,  in  which  the  country,  until  recent  years,  enjoyed  a  supremacy 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  monopoly.  Such  deplorable  conditions  prevailed 
in  1926  that,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  the  total  tonnage  com- 
pleted and  launched  by  British  shipyards  amounted  to  only  638,000  tons,  which 
is  just  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  productive  capacity  of  about  3,000,000  tons. 
Similarly,  the  tonnage  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  fallen  to 
the  insignificant  total  of  760,084  tons,  whereas  in  the  year  preceding  the  war 
the  average  monthly  tonnage  under  construction  was  1,890,000  tons.  ,  An  addi- 
tional disquieting  fact  is  that  the  output  and  situation  in  foreign  shipyards 
during  the  year  was  comparatively  satisfactory. 

It  is  therefore  particularly  gratifying  to  learn  that  both  in  English  and 
Scottish  shipyards  the  present  outlook  is  reported  as  being  not  only  much 
improved,  but  brighter  than  for  some  years  past.  It  is  agreed  that  an  important 
factor  in  this  position  is  the  better  understanding  reached  between  masters  and 
men,  as  a  result  of  independent  negotiations  which  took  place  last  year.  More- 
over, as  important  new  orders  have  been  secured  by  most  of  the  yards,  there  is 
sufficient  work  in  sight  to  keep  the  industry  employed  for  some  time  ahead. 
At  the  moment,  however,  progress  is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  supplies  of 
iron  and  steel  and  other  constructional  materials  until  the  furnaces  and  works 
resume  the  operations  which  were  compulsorily  stopped  by  the  coal  trouble. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  other  centres  of  the  iron,  steel 
and  hardware  industry,  also  report  considerable  optimism.  In  the  meantime, 
actual  production  is  held  up  until  more  blast  furnaces  are  re-lighted  and  the 
necessary  supplies  of  pig  iron,  billets,  and  similar  materials  are  again  available. 

In  the  heavy  engineering  branches,  employment  is  already  assured  for 
several  months,  ahead  in  the  completion  of  orders,  work  on  which  had  to  be 
suspended  owing  to  the  coal  stoppage.  The  same  position  applies  to  railway 
rolling  stock  makers,  while  orders  are  stated  to  be  pouring  in  for  steel,  wire  rods, 
and  bars.    The  motor  car  and  electrical  trades  are  also  more  encouraging. 

Most  of  these  trades  are,  moreover,  hopeful  that  the  raising  of  prices  by 
their  Continental  competitors  which  must  result  from  the  appreciation  in  the 
currencies  of  steel-producing  Continental  countries,  will  afford  greatly  increased 
opportunities  for  British  manufacturers  in  securing  a  larger  share  of  important 
overseas  contracts  which  are  about  to  be  called  for. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  striking  figures  show  the  lamentable  effects 
which  the  events  of  1926  had  upon  United  Kingdom  iron  and  steel  production. 
According  to  an  official  statement  just  issued,  the  total  production  of  pig  iron 
in  the  calendar  year  1926  was  only  2,441,500  tons,  in  comparison  with  6,261,700 
tons  in  1925,  and  10,260,300  tons  in  1913.  The  steel  output  for  1926  was  a 
little  less  unfavourable,  but  aggregated  only  3,560,400  tons,  against  7,385,400 
tons  in  1925,  and  7,663,900  tons  in  1913. 

Cottons. — Another  key  industry  which  has  passed  through  parlous  times 
is  cotton.  The  high  price  of  raw  cotton  has  in  itself  caused  a  falling-ofT  in 
the  volume  of  both  home  and  export  trade.  This  unfavourable  feature,  supple- 
mented by  constant  labour  troubles  and  the  results  of  over-capitalization  of 
companies  which  took  place  during  the  post-war  boom,  has  created  an  almost 
unprecedented  condition  of  depression  in  the  Lancashire  industry.  Although 
it  is  appreciated  that  the  trade  is  still  confronted  with  many  difficulties,  there 
is  a  general  anticipation  that  a  gradual  recovery  is  taking  place. 

Woollens. — The  associated,  and  neighbouring,  woollen  industry  in  York- 
shire, where  conditions  have  been  very  similar,  is  expressing  a  quiet  confidence 
that  prospects  have  improved  all  round. 
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Machinery. — Manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  of  all  kinds  are  also 
looking  for  increasing  orders,  and  this  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  producers 
of  machinery  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Chemicals. — The  outlook  in  the  chemical  industry  is  more  promising,  and 
a  very  important  factor  towards  this  end  (and  indeed  one  of  the  commercial 
events  of  the  year)  is  the  completion  of  the  gigantic  amalgamation  whereby  the 
interests  of  the  Brunner-Mond  and  other  groups  will  in  future  be  controlled 
by  one  management. 

Hosiery  and  Lace. — The  hosiery,  and  more  particularly  the  Nottingham 
lace,  industries  have  suffered  from  such  a  lengthy  period  of  depression  that 
makers  are  less  optimistic,  but  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  in  these  and 
allied  businesses  is  expected. 

Boots  and  Shoes;  Clothing. — Boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  are  looking  for 
an  expansion  in  orders,  and  the  fact  that  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  unusually 
low  dimensions  practically  assures  activity  for  the  clothing  trades  for  some 
time  to  come. 

1926  AN  IMPERIAL  YEAR 

If  the  past  year  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  it 
has  witnessed  almost  unequalled  progress  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  unity 
and  development.  Indeed,  Imperial  affairs  stand  out  as  the  most  important 
feature  of|  1926. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  situation  has  prevailed  in  practice  for  some 
time  past,  it  was  not  until  the  holding  of  the  Imperial  Conference  that  the 
exact  relationship  between  the  component  countries  of  the  Empire  was  publicly 
defined  and  announced. 

The  outcome  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  aspirations  of  the  different  nations, 
and  has  also  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  individuals,  thus  producing  increased 
understanding  and  appreciation. 

The  widespread  press  and  other  publicity  associated  with  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  has  created  a  greater  interest  in  Empire  development  gener- 
ally. Support  in  a  more  concrete  form  has  been  accorded  to  the  movement 
by  the  introduction  into  Parliament  by  the  British  Government  of  several 
pieces  of  legislation  which,  having  been  subsequently  adopted,  must  be  extremely 
helpful  in  increasing  inter-Empire  trade.  To  begin  with,  the  definite  adoption 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  of  the.  preferential  import  duties  granted  to  the 
products  of  the  Empire  under  the  so-called  "  McKenna "  duties  and  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Acts  has  created  a  position  of  greater  permanence  for 
the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference. 

Similarly,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  which  came  into  force  a  few  days 
ago,  gives  the  British  Government  authority  to  order,  in  cases  where  the 
action  will  be  of  benefit  to  Empire  trade,  that  selected  articles  shall  be  branded 
in  a  manner  that  will  clearly  indicate  whether  they  are  of  Empire  or  foreign 
origin.  As  a  result,  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  desire  to  do  so  will 
be  able  to  purchase  Empire  products  of  guaranteed  origin.  Moreover,  if  Cana- 
dian firms  prefer  to  mark  the  particular  article  concerned  with  the  name 
"  Canada  ■  ■  instead  of  "  Empire ",  this  option  is  accorded  to  them  by  the 
new  Act. 

The  new  Food  Regulations,  which  practically  prohibit  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives and  colouring  matters  in  food  products,  represent  another  step  in 
the  same  direction.  Although  the  measure  may  cause  to  Empire  manufacturers 
some  temporary  inconvenience  and  necessity  for  adjustment,  the  result  should 
be  beneficial  tqt  them  in  the  long  run,  because  the  new  British  regulations  closely 
conform  to  the  preservative  regulations  which  are  already  in  force  in  most  of 
the  Dominions.    Consequently,  the  effect  will  fall  chiefly  upon  foreign  countries 
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where,  in  certain  cases,  preservatives  are  used  to  an  extent  which  is  harmful, 
and  for  that  reason  the  legislation  will  help  to  protect  United  Kingdom,  Cana- 
dian and  other  Empire  producers  against  unfair  competition. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act. 
During  1926  several  additional  British  industries  were  successful  in  securing 
the  appointment  of  Government  committees  to  investigate  their  claims  for  the 
introduction  of  an  import,  duty.  In  two  cases — i.e.,  the  adoption  of  a  duty 
on  wrapping  and  packing  paper,  and  on  commercial  motor  vehicles — the  result 
is  of  direct  interest,  and  possible  benefit,  to  Canada.  Other  committees  are 
at  the  moment  considering  the  position  as  regards  still  further  industries. 

Safeguarding  legislation  has  accomplished  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  its 
avowed  object,  in  so  far  that  it  has  relieved  several  United  Kingdom  industries 
from  unfair  competition.  At  the  same  time,  the  opinion  is  voiced  from  many 
influential  quarters  that  a  full  achievement  of  the  results  aimed  at  is  hampered 
by  the  cumbersome  machinery  at  present  adopted.  There  is  consequently  a 
possibility  that  with  the  evident  necessity  of  straining  every  effort  to  restore 
and  revive  British  factories,  the  Government  may  give  heed  to  this  criticism, 
and  introduce  modifications  into  the  procedure  for  the  working  of  the  act,, 
which  will  accelerate  its  operation. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  events  of  the  last  year  have  caused 
a  considerable  deficit  in  the  national  income  as  originally  budgeted,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  fresh  taxation  must  be  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  Budget. 
There  is  already  a  general  outcry  against  any  addition  to  the  income  tax  and 
to  the  burdens  of  the  commercial  community.  It  is  therefore  on  the  cards  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  already  adopted  the  principle  of  levy- 
ing an  import  tax  on  "  luxuries  ",  may  select  further  commodities  as  a  means  of 
providing  part  of  the  deficit.  As  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference  has  already 
been  announced  as  an  integral  part  of  this  legislation,  an  extension  is  pretty 
certain  to  benefit  still  more  commodities  which  are  produced  within  the  Empire. 

A  marked  feature  of  post-war  times  has  been  the  failure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  regain  the  same  volume  of  export  trade  that  it  possessed  earlier  in 
the  century.  While  the  after-effects  of  the  war  have  temporarily  curtailed  the 
purchasing  power  of  many  countries,  a  new  and  what  must  be  a  permanent 
obstacle  has  been  created  by  many  of  Britain's  former  customers  developing 
their  home  industries,  and  in  this  connection  adopting  protective  tariffs  or 
increasing  the  previous  scale  of  import  duties.  The  year  1926  was  a  particu- 
larly disappointing  one  for  export  trade,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  previous 
experience  and  the  growth  of  the  Empire  spirit,  has  developed  in  this  country 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  inter-Imperial  trade,  in  contrast  to  that 
with  foreign  countries. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  certain  directions  in  which  Government  action 
has  been  helpful  to  the  increase  of  trade  within  the  Empire.  It  has  been 
apparent  for  many  years  past  that  the  maintenance  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
present  export  trade  to  Canada,  is  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  preferential 
import  duties  which  Canada  has  given  to  the  Mother  Country  since  1897,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  this  assistance  the  volume  would  have  sensibly  decreased. 

Canada's  chief  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consist  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  which  are  entirely  free  from  import  duties.  A  study,  however, 
of  the  Dominion's  export  trade  in  manufactured  goods  reveals  the  fact  that 
business  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  becoming  more  and  more  confined  to 
articles  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of  reduced  import  duties  under  the  policy  of 
Imperial  Preference,  of  which  automobiles,  cameras,  and  chemicals  can  be  cited 
as  examples. 

There  are  frequent  indications  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  also  many  of  its  merchants,  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  great 
permanent  advantages  which  trade  with  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire 
offer  in  comparison  with  the  prospects  of  similar  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  that  further  progress  towards  this  end  will  receive  most  influential  support. 
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INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  EMPIRE  PRODUCTS 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  already  recorded,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
past  year  witnessed  marked  progress  in  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  greater 
use  of  Empire  products.  A  prominent  factor  in  this  result  was  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  propaganda  and  advertising  scheme  undertaken  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  better  knowledge  of  Empire  food  and 
other  resources. 

The  Imperial  Economic  Committee  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
arranging  for  a  series  of  searching  investigations,  which  were  followed  by  the 
publication  of  reports  dealing  with  meat,  fruit,  and  dairy  produce.  Their  good 
work  is  being  continued  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  to  which  body  has 
been  entrusted  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  annual  grant  which 
the  British  Government  has  made  for  expenditure  on  Empire  propaganda.  The 
Government  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  given  contributory  help 
by  encouraging  the  holding  of  .Empire  Shopping  Weeks,  window  displays,  and 
similar  methods  of  publicity. 

Another  important  development  in  this  direction  is  the  individual  adver- 
tising scheme  which  has  just  been  launched  in  this  country  by  Australia.  It  is 
understood  that  several  of  the  other  dominions  and  colonies  are  contemplating 
similar  action.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  the  initiative  came  from  the  traders 
themselves  as  represented  by  the  several  important  food  producers'  associations 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  antecedent  to  the  subsequent  financial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Australian  Government,  which  is  upon  a  "  fifty-fifty  "  basis.  The 
traders'  associations,  moreover,  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  the  United  Kingdom  publicity  campaign,  which  is  administered  by  a 
special  official  appointed  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

Activities  which  are  being  carried  on  include  systematic  and  extensive  adver- 
tising of  representative  Australian  products  in  the  press  and  by  the  display 
of  illustrated  posters  on  hoardings,  public  vehicles,  etc.  Another  important 
feature  is  participation  in  British  Empire  Shopping  Weeks,  window  displays, 
and  similar  forms  of  propaganda,  whereby  the  London  agency  supplies,  free  of 
charge,  to  such  exhibitions  decorative  material,  and  in  some  cases  samples,  sup- 
plemented by  showcards  and  literature  of  all  kinds. 

FINANCE  AND  CAPITAL  ISSUES 

The  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  emerges  as  the  chief  financial  feature 
of  1926.  It  is  true  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  opponents  of  the  policy  continue  to  describe  the  action  as  prema- 
ture. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  granting  that  the  calamitous  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  Britain  last  year  provided  exceptional  opportunities  for  enhancing  the 
value  of  a  fixed  standard,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  end  has  more  than 
justified  the  means. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Canada,  an  important  happening  has  been  the 
clearing  up  of  certain  outstanding  grievances  which,  for  some  time  past,  have 
practically  closed  the  stock  exchanges  of  this  country  to  Canadian  investments. 
Although  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  rapid  increase  in  the  flow  of  capital 
to  the  Dominion,  it  is  apparent  that  a  better  feeling  already  prevails  and  is 
gradually  extending.  The  actual  purchase  of  Canadian  securities  of  particular 
types  which  has  been  made  by  certain  influential  firms  augurs  well  for  the 
future. 

Authoritative  figures  now  published  show  that  the  total  represented  by 
capital  issues  made  in  Great  Britain  during  1926  was  astonishingly  good  under 
the  adverse  circumstances  which  prevailed,  but  it  is  a  well-known  axiom  that 
trade  and  finance  frequently  move  in  different  directions. 
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According  to  statistics  published  by  The  Statist,  the  value  of  new  invest- 
ments subscribed  for  during  the  past  twelve  months  aggregated  £263,351,375; 
and  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  which  follows,  the  amount  exhibited 
a  considerable  decrease  from  1925,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  that  year  no 
less  than  £113,000,000  in  the  home  issues  represented  a  British  Government 
conversion  loan,  while  operations  of  this  kind  in  1926  were  limited  to  about 
£10;000,000. 

1926  1925 

Home  issues   £141,302,722  £245,107,936 

Dominion  and  Colonial  issues..   57,547,256  69,231,036 

Foreign  issues   ..  64,501,397  30,250,102 

£263,351,375  £344,589,074 

According  to  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  last  year  on  the  Stock  Exchange  may 
be  characterized  as  a  fairly  good  one,  and  as  far  as  price  movements  are  con- 
cerned it  has  been  a  somewhat  more  favourable  one  to  holders  of  public  securi- 
ties than  the  preceding  year. 

An  unfortunate  exception  has  been  the  experience  of  investors  in  certain 
industrial  securities  which,  formerly  regarded  as  high-class,  have  been  passing 
through  disastrous  times,  which  have  resulted  in  heavy  and  permanent  losses 
to  shareholders. 

At  the  end  of  1925  it  was  thought  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  drastic 
process  of  cleaning-up  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  British 
trade  and  industry  had  been  sufficiently  purged  of  the  widespread  malady 
of  over-capitalization  which  took  place  during  the  post-war  boom  period,  to 
enable  the  delinquents  to  weather  the  storm. 

Unfortunately  the  prophets  had  not  taken  into  account  the  general  debacle 
of  last  year,  which  effectively  gave  the  coup-de-grace  to  the  prospects  of  a 
number  of  concerns  which  were  beginning  to  emerge  from  their  difficulties.  As  a 
result,  several  of  the  leading  industrial  and  trading  enterprises  of  the  country 
have  been  obliged  to  write  off  a  large  proportion  of  their  capital,  and  in  some 
cases  introduce  what  is  practically  a  moratorium  as  far  as  their  shareholders 
are  concerned.  In  a  number  of  other  undertakings  associated  more  especially 
with  the  heavy  industries,  it  has  been  impossible  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
priority  securities,  and  although  there  are  remarkable  exceptions,  the  annual 
reports  of  most  concerns  are  disappointing,  not  to  say  disastrous. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES  OF  BRITISH  FACTORIES 

In  view  of  the  somewhat  dismal  picture  presented  by  the  events  of  last 
year,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  United  Kingdom  industries  extending  their  operations  to  Canada. 
The  London  office  has  steadily  kept  in  view  the  desirability  of  taking  every 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  the 
great  advantages  which  Canada  offers  for  the  establishment  of  branch  works. 
During  the  past  year  several  cases  have  been  experienced  where  the  interest  of 
particular  manufacturers  has  been  secured,  with  the  possibility  that  definite 
action  may  be  taken  later  on,  when  conditions  are  more  favourable. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  circumstances 
which  are  associated  with  the  establishment  of  branch  works  in  Canada  differ 
very  essentially  in  the  case  respectively  of  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
enterprises. 

The  American  manufacturer  in  most  instances  is  merely  extending  to  the 
Dominion  the  production  of  the  same  article  which  he  is  already  selling  in  the 
United  States  and  which,  by  reason  of  climate  and  other  conditions,  is  equally 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  Canada.  He  is  usually  already  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  trade  and  conditions  in  Canada,  and  in  some  instances  prac- 
tically the  only  labour  involved  is  the  transference  by  train  of  plant,  machinery, 
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and  expert  operatives  from  American  to  Canadian  territory.  By  the  change  the 
American  manufacturer  overcomes  obstacles  which  were  presented  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canada  Customs  Tariff,  frequently  secures  a  new  source  of  supply 
of  raw  materials,  and  from  the  position  that  production  now  takes  place  in 
Canada,  he  is  entitled  to  the  preferential  reduction  from  full  tariff  rates  which 
is  accorded  to  Empire  products  by  almost  every  country  within  the  Empire. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  generally  has  been 
manufacturing  for  years  past  a  type  and  pattern  of  goods  primarily  adapted 
to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  European  coun- 
tries. It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  articles  in  common  demand  in  Can- 
ada present  drastic  differences  which  necessitate  radical  alteration  in  produc- 
tion and  plant.  In  many  instances,  the  Dominion  is  to  a  great  extent  a  terra 
incognita,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  occasional  visit  of  investigation  paid  by  his  own  representative, 
or  the  reports  of  his  resident  agent.  The  establishment  of  a  Canadian  branch 
is  consequently  often  a  kind  of  leap  in  the  dark,  and  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  problems  which  do  not  confront  his  American  competitors.  Owing 
to  custom  and  geographical  circumstances,  the  British  manufacturer  secures  his 
raw  materials  from  other  and  well-developed  sources,  and  this  also  necessitates 
the  establishment  of  completely  new  arrangements.  As  a  member  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  already  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
any  preferential  reduced  Customs  rates  which  are  granted  in  the  countries  of 
the  Empire;  indeed  the  concession  was  largely  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mother  Country. 

Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  ample  experience  of  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  these  considerations  cause  the  British  manufacturer  to 
hesitate  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  trade  and  financial  depression 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years  has  created  a  fur- 
ther obstacle  in  the  path  of  such  few  manufacturers  as  might  otherwise  have 
taken  action,  by  rendering  it  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  secure  fresh  capi- 
tal. Definite  action  is  also  adversely  affected  by  the  knowledge  that  had  reached 
this  country  that  many  Canadian  manufacturing  establishments  were  suffer- 
ing from  bad  times.  Unfortunately,  as  the  depression  in  Canada  passed  away, 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1926  experienced  one  of  the  worst  years  on  record. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  experience  of  the  London  office  is  that  whereas  a 
few  British  manufacturers  are  gradually  putting  up  plants  in  Canada,  the  cause 
is  entirely  one  of  personal  convenience,  and  not  in  any  way  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  a  general  economic  policy. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  1926 

Statisticians  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  any  computation  of  prices  must 
be  so  influenced  by  particular  circumstances  that  the  results  arrived  at  can 
only  be  approximate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  independent  systems  of 
recording  wholesale  prices  which  are  carried  on  by  several  financial  newspapers, 
and  also  the  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  invariably  show  rather  differ- 
ent results,  a  contributory  cause  being  that  there  is  some  variation  in  the  articles 
selected  as  representative  of  particular  groups  of  commodities. 

Examination  shows  that  the  difference  at  the  end  of  1926  is  wider  than 
usual,  and  it  might  be  hazarded  that  the  divergence  in  estimating  the  sharp 
drop  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
coal  has  entered  into  the  calculations  which  were  made. 

It  has  again  been  decided  to  quote  the  situation  set  forth  in  the  price  index 
prepared  by  the  well  known  economic  authority  The  Economist,  which  was 
moreover  one  of  the  originators  of  the  index  system.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  point  out  that  the  figure  155  at  which  The  Economist  has  arrived  as  indicat- 
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ing  the  average  advance  in  wholesale  prices  on  December  31  in  comparison  with 
the  basis  100  of  July,  1914,  is  several  points  higher  than  that  given  by  the  other 
authorities. 

In  reproducing  The  Economist  average  of  wholesale  prices  at  the  end  of 
December  of  the  four  preceding  years,  some  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  labour 
troubles  upon  the  course  of  prices  during  last  year  is  of  interest. 

Upon  taking  the  monthly  figures,  it  is  found  that  commencing  from  Decem- 
ber, the  index  number  steadily  fell  from  the  165-8  of  December,  1925,  until  May, 
when  the  figure  157-1  was  reached.  The  first  three  months  of  the  strike  caused 
little  change,  and  the  level  as  late  as  July  was  157-7.  A  sharp  advance  then 
took  place  up  to  165-5  in  August,  which  gradually  receded  to  163-2  in  Novem- 
ber. The  heavy  drop  to  155  in  December  is,  however,  practically  entirely  due 
to  the  end  of  the  coal  stoppage  and  the  immediate  decline  in  the  price  of  fuel 
which  took  place.  As  far  as  actual  trading  is  concerned,  no  sympathetic  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  food  and  other  groups  of  commodities  in  the  list  is  so  far 


apparent. 

Cereals 

Other 

Miscell- 

and Meat 

Food 

Textiles 

Minerals 

aneous 

Total 
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1922  . . 

149 

200 

193 

152 

146 

166.2 

•       j  1 1 1  « 

1923  . . 

148 

231 
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M 

1924  .. 

171 

224 

235 
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146 

189.3 

(i 

1925  .. 

162 

193 

182 

158 

141 

165.8 

1926  .. 

151 

209 

139 

167 

132 

155.0 

Although  it  will  be  observed,  according  to  the  above  figures,  that  wholesale 
prices  declined  from  165-8  to  155  during  the  year — a  position  which  is  conceded 
by  all  the  authorities — no  corresponding  fall  is  recorded  in  the  officially  com- 
piled cost  of  living  index,  which  is  of  course  based  upon  retail  prices,  supple- 
mented by  some  other  items  of  expenditure,  notably  rent. 

According  to  the  announcement  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the 
increase  over  1913  was,  at  the  end  of  December,  75  per  cent— exactly  the  same 
figure  as  in  December,  1925. 

As  the  exorbitant  prices  which  the  consumer  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  food 
and  almost  every  kind  of  commodity,  in  comparison  with  pre-war  days,  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  labour  unrest,  and  moreover  create  a 
heavy  burden  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  above  result  is  being  criti- 
cized as  a  further  illustration  of  the  manipulation  of  prices  by  retailers  and 
middlemen. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  review  to  the  appointment  by  the 
British  Government  of  a  Food  Council  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  course  of  retail  prices  and  investigating  the  reasons  which  are  respon- 
sible for  advances  which  continually  come  into  force.  The  members  of  this 
Council  are  for  the  most  part  well  known  public  men  and  women  who  repre- 
sent various  sections  of  the  community. 

Although  during  the  past  year  the  Council  has  conducted  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  and  from  time  to  time  issued  reports  sharply  criticizing,  as  unwar- 
ranted by  events,  particular  advances  which  have  been  universally  adopted  by 
retailers  engaged  in  particular  trades,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  so  far 
made  any  effective  recommendations  which  will  help  to  remedy  the  real  causes, 
which  are  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary  middlemen  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
retailer. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  published  criticisms  of  the  Council  admonishing 
unjustifiable  rises  in  the  price  of  food  and  certain  other  commodities  have 
undoubtedly  been  instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  ramps  which  would  other- 
wise certainly  have  taken  place. 

The  scaling-down  of  the  extravagant,  and  thoroughly  unwarranted,  advance 
in  prices  which  at  present  occurs  between  the  time  when  the  commodity  is 
imported  and  supplied  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer,  is  a  matter  which  is 
causing  increasing  concern,  and  calls  for  drastic  remedy. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 


Imports  .  .  .... 

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports   . . 


1926 
£1,242,863,679 


1925 
£1,320,715,190 


£  77,851,511 
121,488,198 
28,471,166 


Decrease 


Per  Cent 
5.8 
15.7 
18.6 


651,892,504 
125,565,633 


773,380,702 
154,036,799 


Total 


£2,020,321,816 


£2,248,132,691 


£227,810,875 


10.1 


Whereas  foreign  commerce  is  of  importance  to  all  countries,  the  insular 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  resultant  circumstances  render  the  main- 
tenance of  her  extensive  trade  with  overseas  countries  of  vital  urgency.  Indeed, 
the  condition  of  export  trade  is  widely  regarded  as  supplying  a  barometer  as  to 
current  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  returns  for  1926  aptly  illustrate  the  devastating  effect  of  the  coal 
stoppage  and  general  strike,  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  which  is  a  loss  of 
16  per  cent  in  the  country's  export  trade  in  comparison  with  1925.  The  total 
(£777,458,137)  is,  moreover,  the  lowest  since  1918,  and  of  the  reduction  of 
approximately  £150,000,000,  no  less  than  £121,000,000  applies  to  goods  which 
are  the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  after  due  allowance  for  the 
gradual  decline  in  wholesale  prices  which,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  amounted  to 
about  7  per  cent  on  the  average,  the  result  is  extremely  disappointing  after  the 
promising  figures  of  the  first  quarter. 

A  feature  which  affects  the  1926  returns  materially  in  comparison  with 
1925  and  its  predecessors  is  that  Britain  imported  no  less  than  20,000,000  tons 
of  coal,  worth  £43.000,000,  in  contrast  to  the  bagatelle  of  11,000  tons  in  1925; 
while  at  the  same  time  exports  dropped  from  the  51,000,000  tons  of  1925  valued 
at  £50,000,000,  to  only  20,500,000,  the  value  of  which  was  £19,000,000.  This 
situation  represents  a  turnover  of  £75,000,000,  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
is  almost  identical  with  the  £72,000,000  increase  in  the  excess  value  of  imports 
over  exports  which  took  place  last  year. 

Examining  the  imports  table,  it  is  discovered  that  the  decreased  value  of 
"  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  "  of  £40,000,000  is  almost  entirely  due  to  fall  in 
prices.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  case?  quantities  are  less,  but  in  other  items 
there  has  actually  been  an  increase.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  "  Raw  Materials," 
although  the  decline  in  the  value  of  raw  cotton  reached  the  substantial  sum  of 
£41,500,000 — or  a  drop  of  approximately  one-third — the  quantity  imported  in 
comparison  with  1925  only  decreased  by  8  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  but  for 
the  inclusion  under  this  heading  of  the  unprecedented  item  of  £43.000,000  of 
coal,  there  would  have  been  a  much  heavier  decline  than  the  shown  shrinkage  of 
£32,000,000  in  the  classification  which  is  generally  regarded  as  affording  an 
indication  of  general  industrial  activity. 

Turning  to  exports,  the  interruption  in  coal  shipments  accounts  for 
£31,000,000  of  the  £37,000,000  which  represents  the  contraction  in  "raw 
materials."  The  result  of  this  drastic  reversal  in  the  tradition  of  British  trade  is 
also  responsible  for  the  serious  falling-off  which  is  disclosed  in  the  list  of  exports 
of  British  manufactured  goods.  The  total  was  £78,500,000,  and  the  decline  is 
associated  with  practically  every  item.  While  cotton  goods  head  the  list,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  reduction  of  £45,000,000  in  this  item  is  due  to 
a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  Fuel  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  that  a  diminution  of  £12,750,000  in  exports  is  not  unexpected,  and 
this  also  applies  to  the  drop  of  £3,500,000  in  machinery. 

Re-exports  of  foreign  imports — or,  as  it  is  usually  designated,  "  entrepot " 
trade, — also  suffered  severely,  the  percentage  decline  (18-6  per  cent)  being  even 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  British  exports. 

Further  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1926, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  are  supplied  by  the  summary  tables  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  are  reproduced  as  follows: — 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1924,  1925,  AND  1926 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1924  1925  1926 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                   £  571,085,943  £  570,101,018  £  530,498,259 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                        400,019,414  424,783,148  392,685,218 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   .  .        299,773,852  319,631,089  314,973,227 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                2,569,834  2,306,662  2,154,784 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                               3,990,101  3,893,273  2,552,191 

Total  •                                £1,277,439,144  £1,320,715,190  £1,242,863,679 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                     £     56,957,520  £     54,986,296  £  50,465,687 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                       106.481,725  84,350.637  47,151.02C 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.    ..        618,855,491  616,608,038  538.179^480 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                2,299,325  2,293.457  1,716,720 

Parcel  post                                                           16,372,776  15,142,274  14,379,592 

Total                                                        £  800,966,837  £   773,380,702  £  651,892,504 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                    £     29,848,814  £     32,134,273  £  26,436,394 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                         76,226.904  90,335,630  73,782,315 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  ....          33,742,633  31,458,023  25,213,101 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                 151,792  108,873  133,823 

Total                                                          £   139,970,143  £   154,036,799  £  125,565,633 


EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS 

The  feature  of  last  year's  trade  returns,  which,  however,  provokes  the  most 
unfavourable  as  well  as  the  greatest  comment,  is  the  large  addition  to  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  The  adverse  trade  balance — £465,406,000 — compares 
with  £393,298,000  in  1925  and  £386,502,000  in  1924,  and  is  the  highest  since  1918. 

The  position  is  particularly  disappointing,  in  so  far  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  halt  in  1925,  the  gap  between  imports  and  exports  had  been 
steadily  closing,  and  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  had 
raised  anticipations  that  1926  would  witness  further  progress  towards  adjust- 
ment. 

Considerable  curiosity  is  being  shown  as  to  whether  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  last  year  have  not  actually  prevented  the  country  from  paying  its 
way. 

This  doubt  is  based  upon  a  series  of  statements  which  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  made  at  the  end  of  successive  years  in  his  endeavour  to 
compute  the  value  of  what  are  described  as  "  invisible  exports  ".  These  consist 
of  income  earned  by  capital  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  shape  of 
overseas  investments,  shipping  commissions,  and  a  variety  of  other  services. 
In  the  case  of  1925  the  total  was  estimated  by  Government  officials  at 
£429,000,000,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  resulting  balance  sheet  left  the  countrv 
with  a  surplus  of  £28,000,000. 

The  principal  items  in  the  "  invisible  exports  "  are  income  from  overseas 
investments  and  returns  from  shipping.  It  is  known  that  1926  witnessed  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  overseas  investments  of  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sharp  advance  in  freights  which  was  caused  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
owing  tosthe  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  for  coal  should  have  largely  increased 
earnings  from  this  source.  There  is  consequently  just  the  chance  that  the  situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  1926,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  still  sound. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  AND  RAW  MATERIALS,  1926 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  annually  that  by  the  adoption  of  special  organiza- 
tion the  British  Government  is  able  to  issue  immediately  after  the  end  of  each 
year  unrevised  official  returns  which  show  not  only  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  year's  imports  of  important  food  products,  certain  raw  materials,  and  a  few 
manufactured  goods,  but  also  the  chief  countries  of  origin. 

As  Canada's  chief  exports  to  the  British  Isles  are  articles  of  food  and 
natural  products,  it  is  possible,  even  at  this  early  date,  to  give  detailed  figures 
of  imports  of  Canadian  grain,  provisions,  and  other  commodities  by  reproducing 
selections  from  the  published  tables. ' 

Upon  the  whole,  United  Kingdom  imports  of  articles  of  food  were  sustained 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  taking  into  consideration  the  reduced  spending  power 
of  the  labouring  classes  and  most  sections  of  the  community,  which  steadily 
grew  as  the  coal  strike  progressed. 

The  situation  to  some  extent  reflects  the  permanent  dependence  of  the 
country  upon  overseas  sources  for  the  provision  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  food 
supplies.  Indeed,  while  there  is  a  falling-off  in  certain  items,  this  feature  applies 
in  a  greater  degree  to  values  than  to  quantities,  and  is  due  to  a  drop  in  prices. 

The  results  were  only  fairly  satisfactory  to  Canada.  It  is  true  that  the 
Dominion  maintained,  and  indeed  improved,  her  position  as  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  both  wheat  and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A  marked  decline  was, 
however,  experienced  in  most  provisions,  notably  in  the  case  of  bacon.  This 
position  is  attributable  partly  to  prices  offering  in  this  market  being  unattrac- 
tive, a  situation  in  itself  caused  by  the  disorganization  and  higher  freights  which 
resulted  from  the  transference  to  the  carriage  of  coal  of  a  large  number  of  ships 
ordinarily  available  for  general  transportation. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  imported  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  1925. 
Canada  still  ranks  first,  and  the  Dominion,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States,  divided  the  decrease  in  supplies  both  from  Australia  and  India.  In  the 
case  of  barley,  Canada's  contribution  was  practically  cut  in  half. 

Canada's  hold  on  the  imported  fionr  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  experi- 
enced a  still  further  advance.  As  matters  stand,  the  Dominion  contributes  50 
per  cent  of  the  imports,  and  the  amount  would  probably  have  been  substantially 
larger  if  Canadian  flour  which  has  been  shipped  via  the  United  States  were  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

Canada's  consignments  of  meats,  with  the  exception  of  bacon  and  hams, 
are  apparently  still  too  insignificant  to  warrant  mention  in  the  unrevised  returns. 
In  bacon,  however,  a  set-back  was  experienced.  Although  the  total  quantity 
imported  was  practically  the  same,  Canada's  share  decreased  by  one-third.  This 
reduction,  as  well  as  that  in  the  United  States  quota,  was  turned  over  to  the 
definition  Other  Countries  ",  which,  among  others,  conceals  the  identity  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  While  there  was  also  a  slight  falling-off  in  hams, 
Canada's  share  was  well  maintained. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  upheaval  caused  by  labour  troubles  were 
responsible  for  the  general  decline  in  the  importation  of  cattle. 

In  butter,  the  progress  made  during  recent  years  was  interrupted.  Although 
the  Dominion  has  never  contributed  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  United  King- 
dom supply,  consignments  in  1926  aggregated  less  than  half  those  of  1925. 

In  cheese,  New  Zealand  won  back  some  of  the  quantity  which  she  lost  to 
Canada  in  the  previous  year. 

There  is  also  a  heavy  decline  in  Canadian  canned  salmon,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  receipts  from  Siberia. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  refined  sugar  also  showed  a  diminution.  This  trade 
is,  however,  to  a  large  extent  an  artificial  one,  and  dependent  upon  conditions 
in  other  sugar-producing  countries,  whereby  the  business  is  rendered  profitable 
or  otherwise  to  Canada. 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  Calendar  Years  1925  and  1926 


1925 


1926 


Quantity 

Wheat—  Cwts. 

Total  imports   96,854,178 

Canada   29,677,199 

United  States   26,509,086 

Australia   16,305,957 

Argentine   11,960,128 

British  East  Indies   7,324,150 

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  imports   9,112,614 

Canada   4,212,134 

United  States   2,760,490 

Australia   1,487,474 

Argentine   409,758 

Barley — 

Total  imports   15,779,162 

Canada   3,067,701 

United  States   5,582,386 

Chile   756,218 

Oats — 

Total  imports   8,365,700 

Canada   2,990,626 

United  States   2,178,285 

Argentine   1,297,385 

Peas,  not  fresh — 

Total  imports   1,422,274 

Canada   4,772 

Netherlands   429,792 

Japan   345,092 

British  East  Indies   344,107 

Bacon — 

Total  imports   7,486,164 

Canada   1,266,861 

Denmark   3,738,834 

United  States   1,489,938 

Irish  Free  State   461,548 

Hams — 

Total  imports   1,516,748 

Canada   188,499 

United  States   1,309,408 

Cattle,  live—  Number 

Total  imports   800,144 

Canada   110,155 

Irish  Free  State   688,120 

Butter —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   5,853,245 

Canada   162,623 

Denmark   1,658,052 

New  Zealand   1,255,439 

Australia   1,161,238 

Argentine   484,503 

Irish  Free  State   403,111 

Cheese — 

Total  imports   3,098,702 

Canada   1,252,894 

New  Zealand   1,391,500 

Eggs,  in  shell —  Gt.  Hunds. 

Total  imports   21,865,116 

Canada   244,537 

Denmark   5,836,491 

Irish  Free  State   4,566,578 

Netherlands   1,691,631 

Poland  (including  Dantzig)  . .  . .  1,067,720 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwts. 

Total  imports   683,578 

Canada   209,454 

United  States   253,001 

Other  Countries  (Mainly  Siberia) .  221,123 


Value 
£ 

67,901,364 
20,429,524 
18,774,918 
11,667,051 

8,582,526 
5,268,819 

8,256,427 
3,884,151 
2.603,118 
1,349,926 
245,483 

8,532,885 
1,546,344 
3,223,383 
516,170 

3,708,905 
1,331,592 
948,841 
585,556 


1,446,366 
7,875 
512,318 
415.652 
200^28 

42,232,926 
6,843,787 

22,160,384 
7,469,571 
2,924,601 

8,541,793 
1,088,227 
7,323,280 

15,748,246 
2,959,149 
12,730,934 

53,204,417 
1,518,167 
17,110,534 
10,788,865 
9,484,977 
4,030,324 
3,696,144 

15,696,800 
6,719,559 
6,726,780 

16,584,898 
216,519 
5,491,744 
3,298,460 
1,409,647 
634,039 


3,892,833 
1,137,043 
1,312,199 
1,443,591 


Quantity 

Cwts. 
96.939,505 
35,896,301 
31,560,691 

9,186,417 
11,900,307 

2,694,687 

10,659,796 
5,384,604 
2,732,751 
1,290,038 
793,452 

11,550,617 
1,451,610 
3,742,331 
1,026,610 

7,688,748 
1,902,156 
1,050,611 
2,601,701 

1,331,825 
22,380 
450,591 
337,010 
207,554 

7,471,278 
863,493 
3,641,578 
1,189,112 
434,112 

1,195,189 
162,716 
1,000,362 

Number 
708,868 
79,083 
628,918 

Cwts. 
5,819,625 
64,394 
1,906,495 
1,153,896 
752,088 
513,697 
496,245 

3,013,303 
1,055,092 
1,497,471 

Gt.  Hunds. 
22,125,395 
156,350 
5,625,380 
4,427,769 
1,985,416 
2,721,512 

Cwts. 

605,912 

111,957 

197,815 

296,140 


Value 
£ 

63,225,619 
23,477,055 
20.676,016 
6,287,438 
7,344,757 
1,781,066 

8,805,908 
4,707,337 
2,340,858 
1,061,901 
397,365 

5,177,705 
593,401 

1,724,053 
540,093 

3,046,608 
786,130 
426,449 
954,949 

1,559,633 
21,646 
576,864 
506,884 
143,345 

42,687,766 
4,973,464 

21,676,823 
6,333,437 
2,765,610 

7,459,199 
1,048,840 
6,211,585 

13,963,013 
2,064,053 
11,875,434 

48,289,354 
508,583 

17,166,480 
9,607,459 
5,759,695 
3,859,248 
3,835,067 

13,937,742 
4,649,926 
7,055,710 

15,368,154 
133,878 
4,675,123 
2,879,192 
1,595,902 
1,370,652 


3,621,841 
661,365 
935,777 

2,024,699 
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1925 

1926 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Canned  Lobsters — 

31,209 

526,583 

23.961 

398,552 

30,483 

513,468 

23,476 

390,502 

134 

2,307 

61 

1,178 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy — 

15,252,965 

13,680,278 

13,989,608 

11,185,486 

2,166,062 

1,919,815 

1,318,965 

1,016,701 

3,886,666 

3,661,044 

6,335,953 

5,182,843 

Netherlands  

4,734,199 

4,135,067 

4,733,746 

3,682,029 

3,024,977 

241,141 

194,949 

Asbestos,  Raic,  Fibre  and  Waste — 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  imports  

26,118 

642,530 

27,720 

709,708 

141,269 

8,343 

154,545 

418,043 

12,430 

387,802 

Copper  Ore — 

36,730 

1,744,680 

34,754 

1,726,237 

18,382 

921,367 

21,016 

1,050,815 

13,322 

73<3,7oo 

11,959 

633,616 

Hides — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

527,522 

3,900,978 

478,054 

3,333,572 

10,021 

75,550 

10,603 

90,789 

261,484 

2,523.466 

201,408 

1,801,459 

132,492 

499,790 

68,588 

270,859 

Paver.  Printed,  not  Coated,  and  Writing  Paper  in  Large 

Sheets — 

4,258,726 

4,108,287 

4,859,008 

4,557,101 

359,694 

319,657 

296,114 

246,957 

1,197,955 

1,205,071 

1,267,557 

1,235.811 

843,279 

792,829 

888,588 

79i;654 

674,207 

597,671 

925,303 

809,222 

700.610 

595,437 

735,124 

621,716 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  including  Tissue  Paper — 

4,488,380 

5,413,677 

3,995,797 

4,674,008 

108,901 

128,100 

87,315 

104,132 

1,699,888 

1,963,468 

1,523,113 

1,739,764 

968,099 

1,155,708 

1,039,672 

1,195,320 

913,596 

1,062,970 

679,261 

805,944 

Photographic  Appliances — 

1,475,324 
509,562 
529,308 
173,242 
167,334 

1,505,076 
606,062 
516,840 
141,308 
157,257 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard,  Other  than  Mahogany- 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

4,404,124 

848,150 

3,628,349 

699,267 

600,068 

150,399 

558,624 

109,616 

1,043,440 

192,894 

1,051,984 

174,851 

69,969 

40,203 

79,326 

39,050 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

456,665 

1,864,938 

279,650 

1,042,232 

14,455 

171,525 

11,435 

72,409 

71,924 

565,235 

35,167 

266,949 

159,322 

378,889 

82,515 

197,366 

48,972 

218,126 

18.063 

78,874 

48,809 

210,346 

31,992 

136,590 

Wood  and  Timber,  Satvn,  Hard,  Other  than  Mahogany— 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

26,728,613 

6.656,987 

23,150,283 

5,985,651 

4,418,161 

709,644 

2,929,860 

510,170 

15,347,509 

3,837,598 

13,804,568 

3,336,750 

1,715,500 

776,321 

1,855,422 

931,392 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

4,992,904 

24.292,742 

4,790,197 

21,919,231 

351,928 

2,218.135 

236,447 

1.575,854 

1,408,185 

6,141,049 

1,523,988 

6,297.664 

952,713 

4,553,237 

722,929 

3,224,190 

925,668 

4,379,626 

885,817 

4,017,001 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

757,356 

3,142,451 

810,429 

3,335,613 

123,134 

527,633 

165,646 

741,121 

1,829,432 

448,476 

1,806,692 

641.205 

178,415 

714,996 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM  DURING  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  January  5,  1927. — The  year  1926  was  characterized  in  Belgium 
by  the  greatest  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  prices  experienced  since  the  war. 
The  year  opened  with  the  rate  of  exchange  at  22  francs  to  the  dollar.  After 
two  and  a  half  months  of  artificial  stabilization,  support  of  the  franc  was 
withdrawn,  and  from  March  13  the  rate  rose  by  jumps  until  a  rate  of  over  47 
francs  to  the  dollar  was  reached  on  July  13.  This  marked  the  peak  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc,  the  rate  afterwards  improving  to  36  during 
the  first  week  of  August.  After  fluctuating  a  few  points  from  this  rate,  the 
franc  was  definitely  stabilized  on  October  25  at  175  francs  to  the  pound  sterling 
or  35.9  to  the  dollar. 

The  causes  of  these  fluctuations  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  restore  order  in  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  have  been  described 
in  reports  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1174  and  1190. 

The  year  1926  may  therefore  roughly  be  divided  into  four  quarters:  the 
first  being  a  period  of  hesitancy  ending  with  the  failure  of  the  stabilization 
attempt;  the  second  witnessing  a  quick  depreciation  of  the  franc  which  dis- 
organized the  markets;  the  third  opening  with  two  weeks  of  panic  followed 
by  a  quick  partial  recovery  of  the  exchange  and  a  return  of  confidence;  and 
the  fourth  bringing  the  achievement  of  stabilization. 

During  each  of  these  periods  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  country  were 
profoundly  affected.  Certain  events  abroad,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  coal 
strike  in  Great  Britain,  the  financial  situation  in  France,  and  the  overproduction 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  added  their  quota  to  the  factors  acting  on  the 
Belgian  markets,  rendering  an  analysis  of  conditions  during  the  past  year 
very  difficult. 

THE  END  OF  INFLATION 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  end  of  the  unstable  currency 
conditions  and  the  return  to  a  gold  standard  after  eight  years  of  inflation.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  rate  of  exchange  during  these  troubled  years  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  graph,  which  illustrates  the  average  monthly  variation  in  the 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  dollar  (in  francs)  compared  to  its  cost  at  par 
(5.19  francs  =  $1),  the  franc  now  representing  one-seventh  of  its  pre-war  value. 

The  franc  having  been  stabilized  at  a  value  of  2.78  cents,  and  this  unit 
being  altogether  too  small  to  be  employed  in  international  transactions,  a  new 
monetary  unit  was  created  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  belga,  containing 
0.209211  grams  of  fine  gold  and  equivalent  to  exactly  five  francs  or  13.9  cents 
at  par. 

The  franc  remains  in  circulation  in  Belgium,  but  the  use  of  the  belga  for 
commercial  transactionsi  within  the  country  is  growing.  The  National  Bank 
of  Belgium  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  bearing  a  denomination  of  value  both 
in  francs  and  in  belgas  and  it  is  stated  that  such  notes  are  actually  being 
printed.  The  weekly  balance  sbeet  of  the  bank  is  published  in  francs  and 
belgas.  In  certain  retail  stores  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  prices  of  goods 
are  stated  in  belgas  probably  for  the  convenience  of  tourists  and  foreign 
buyers.  All  this,  however,  is  calculated  to  familiarize  the  Belgian  public  with 
the  new  monetary  unit. 

The  belga  has  been  remarkably  stable  since  its  introduction  on  October  25, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  Belgian  capital  kept  abroad  during  the  unsettled 
monetary  situation  has  returned  to  the  country  while  foreign  capital  is  also 
being  invested  in  Belgian  industries.  Since  December  15  capital  has  been  free 
to  move  in  and  out  of  the  country. 
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The  crisis  in  Belgian  industries  which  was  expected  shortly  after  stabili- 
zation has  failed  to  materialize,  but  there  has  been  a  small  decrease  in  employ- 
ment, and  there  is  a  growth  in  the  number  of  failures.  It  is  likely  that  the 
revalorization  of  the  French  franc,  whose  value  is  about  42  per  cent  above 
that  of  the  Belgian,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  alleviating  the  situation, 
many  orders  for  Belgian  goods  having  come  in  from  France  since  stabilization. 


COST  OF  LIVING 


Reference  must  be  made  to  the  cost  of  living  because  of  its  effect  on 
industrial  wages  and  conditions  generally.  The  depreciation  of  the  franc  has 
been  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  At  the  beginning  of 
1926  the  franc  was  worth  4.54  cents.  The  franc  being  stabilized  at  2.78  cents, 
the  depreciation  for  the  year  is  therefore  39  per  cent. 
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In  January,  the  official  index  of  retail  prices  stood  at  527.  In  December 
it  had  risen  to  751,  an  increase  of  42.5  per  cent.  As  regards  wholesale  prices, 
the  index  for  January  was  560,  whereas  in  November  it  reached  865.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  54.5  per  cent.  While  it  is  expected  that  the  whole- 
sale index  will  remain  at  about  its  present  level,  retail  prices  are  expected  to 
rise  still  further  until  the  figure  800  is  passed.  In  other  words,  the  retail  price 
index  is  expected  to  rise  another  8  per  cent  or  more  before  a  level  is  reached. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  graph  will  show  how  greatly  prices  have  risen 
during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  preceding  years. 

The  rise  in  prices  during  the  year  therefore  is  proportionately  greater  than 
the  depreciation  of  the  franc.  This  means  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  Belgium  is  now  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  due  to  decrease 
further  as  prices  rise. 

The  rise  in  commodity  prices  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  serious 
repercussion  on  manufacturing  costs,  for  in  most  industries  wages  are  adjusted 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living. 

INDUSTRY 

Coal  Mining. — The  intense  industrial  activity  of  Belgium  is  based  upon  a 
readily  available  supply  of  coal  at  low  cost.  With  one  minor  exception,  elec- 
tricity, which  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  Belgium  in  all  spheres  of  life,  is 
developed  from  coal. 

In  1925  the  output  of  coal  from  the  Belgian  mines  was  23,136,000  metric ' 
tons,  as  compared  with  22,841,520  tons  or  a  monthly  production  of  1,903,460 
tons  in  1913.  This  production,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Belgian  industries,  and  large  quantities  of  foreign  coal,  mostly  bituminous, 
coking  and  gas  coal,  of  which  the  country  is  deficient,  are  imported.  In  1925 
these  imports  amounted  to  8,675,000  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgium  exported  in  1925  about  2,447,000  tons  of  coal, 
mostly  semi-  and  non-bituminous.  The  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  resulted 
in  a  restriction  of  imports  and  a  shortage  of  coal  which,  toward  the  latter  part 
of  1926,  brought  about  a  slowing  down  in  the  production  of  a  number  of  indus- 
tries. It  is  estimated  that  the  shortage  was  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  normal 
consumption  necessities  of  the  industries.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  coal 
increased  greatly,  this  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  Belgium's  production  and 
exports  of  fuel.  Thus  production  increased  from  1,976,000  tons  in  January  to 
over  2,200,000  tons  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Stocks  had  been 
completely  exhausted  before  October. 

The  year  therefore  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  Belgium's  coal  trade,  but 
with  the  end  of  the  strike  in  Great  Britain  prices  are  due  to  fall,  and  there  will 
be  a  readjustment  to  normal  conditions  as  supplies  are  again  coming  in  from 
abroad,  while  exports  will  tend  to  decrease. 

Manufacturing  costs  in  Belgium  generally  were  forced  upwards  consider- 
ably owing  to  the  increased  prices  of  fuel,  and  to  this  rise  were  superimposed 
the  wage  increases  due  to  the  upward  trend  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Metallurgy. — The  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  metallurgical  industries  was 
marked  by  labour  disputes  in  certain  districts  of  Belgium,  and  the  situation  of 
the  iron  and  steel  branches  was  far  from  satisfactory,  production  being  below 
normal.  The  movements  of  the  franc  during  the  year  created  a  difficult  situa- 
tion at  times,  but  with  the  settlement  of  the  disputes,  followed  by  the  coal  strike 
in  Great  Britain,  the  metallurgical  industries  became  very  active.  However, 
profits  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  were  not  as  great  as  in  the  coal  industry 
because  of  the  rise  in  fuel  costs. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  rose  from  138,000  metric  tons  in  January  to  319,590 
tons  in  October  and  309,520  tons  in  November  as  compared  with  a  monthly 
average  of  207,058  tons  in  1913.   Crude  steel  production  rose  from  131,000  tons 
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in  January  to  308,700  tons  in  October  and  302,140  tons  in  November  as  against 
a  monthly  average  production  of  200,398  tons  in  1913.  For  finished  steel  the 
output  was  106,260  tons  in  January,  256,130  tons  in  October,  and  257,660  tons 
in  November,  as  compared  with  154,922  tons  monthly  in  1913;  while  the  finished 
iron  production  was  18,900  tons  in  October  and  16,620  tons  in  November  against 
a  monthly  average  of  25,362  tons  in  1913.  These  figures  prove  that  production 
is  actually  much  greater  in  the  Belgian  iron  and  steel  industries  than  before 
the  war. 

The  decreased  production  in  November  as  compared  with  October  shows 
that  there  is  a  slowing  up  in  demand,  and  that  Belgium  is  decreasing  its  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  quota  allotted  to  it  by  the  recently  formed  European  steel 
cartel.  The  decrease  is  also  due  to  the  resumption  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
by  Great  Britain.  The  cartel  fixes  the  proportion  of  Belgium's  production  at 
12 . 56  per  cent.  This  means  that  out  of  an  annual  total  production  of  27,587,000 
tons  by  the  cartel,  Belgium  should  produce  295,000  tons  of  steel  per  month. 

The  present  outlook  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  uncertain.  While  the 
expected  decrease  in  the  price  of  coal  will  be  a  favourable  factor,  the  industry 
will  be  faced  in  1927  with  increased  manufacturing  costs,  greater  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  menace  of  labour  troubles. 

In  the  zinc  industry  production  amounted  to  16,760  tons  in  October  and 
16,530  tons  in  November,  compared  with  17,019  tons  monthly  in  1913. 

Other  Industries. — In  the  textile  industries  generally  the  situation  was 
unfavourabe  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  but  a  revival  followed  towards  the 
close.  The  flax  branch,  which  had  been  very  quiet,  has  improved  lately  because 
of  the  demand  from  France,  where  costs  are  greater  owing  to  the  revalorization 
of  the  French  franc.  The  situation  in  France  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
textile  industries  as  a  whole.  The  cotton  industry  is  being  favoured  by  the 
cheapness  of  raw  cotton,  while  the  woollen  trade  is  again  active.  While  manu- 
facturing costs  are  higher,  the  low  value  of  the  Belgian  currency  is  having  a 
stimulating  effect  on  exports,  and  this  advantage  will  be  maintained  for  some 
time. 

The  glass  industry  has  experienced  a  very  good  year.  Belgium  is  now  pro- 
ducing about  5,000,000  square  metres  of  sheet  glass  monthly,  mostly  for  export, 
and  this  represents  an  increase  of  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  square  metres  over 
the  output  before  the  war. 

The  cement  industry  is  flourishing,  but  the  construction  trades  have  had  a 
very  quiet  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1926  there  was  a  slowing  up  of  trade  due  to  the 
attempted  stabilization.  In  the  second  quarter  the  depreciation  of  the  franc 
brought  about  a  crisis  which  upset  the  price  markets  and  trade,  while  the  third 
quarter  saw  a  revival  of  trade  which  was  marked  by  decreased  imports  and 
increased  exports,  this  movement  being  accentuated  during  the  closing  quarter. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  imports  exceeded  exports  by  1,251,- 
302,000  francs.*  This  unfavourable  balance  rose  during  the  second  quarter, 
because  with  the  monetary  depreciation  the  value  of  imports  was  considerably 
increased.  The  deficit  was  2,048,035,000  francs  for  this  period.  In  June  the 
value  of  exports  was  only  half  that  of  imports. 

The  rise  in  the  franc  after  the  middle  of  July  brought  about  a  change  for 
the  better.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the  October  trade  figures  showed 
higher  exports  than  imports,  exports  for  the  month  being  valued  at  2,053,371,000 
francs  and  imports  1,914,684,000  francs.  In  November  the  balance  of  trade 
was  again  favourable,  exports  reaching  1,976,000,000  francs  and  imports  1,911,- 
000,000  francs.  The  adverse  balance  for  the  year  is  approximately  4,000,000,000 
francs. 

*  Since  1922  Belgian  statistics  include  the  trade  of  Luxemburg. 
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The  amelioration  in  the  commercial  balance  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
is  due  more  to  a  reduction  of  imports  than  an  increase  in  exports.  Thus  the 
imports  in  September,  1926,  amounted  to  2,768,000  metric  tons  against  2,832,000 
tons  for  September,  1925,  and  imports  for  October,  1926,  amounted  to  2,897,979 
tons  as  compared  with  2,934,731  tons  in  October,  1925. 

The  fall  in  imports  is  partly  a  result  of  the  decreased  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  caused  by  the  depreciation  in  the  franc  during  the  year  which 
was  followed  by  the  increased  cost  of  foreign  products,  and  another  factor  is 
the  increase  in  customs  duties  on  goods  for  which  there  is  a  large  consumption, 
such  as  gasoline.  Added  taxation  has  reduced  the  spending  capacity  of  the 
people  considerably  in  a  general  way. 

That  imports  are  decreasing  is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  import  statistics 
by  commodities  with  the  previous  year.  In  August,  September  and  October, 
1926,  imports  of  champagne  totalled  only  350,000  litres  compared  with  850,000 
litres  for  the  same  period  in  1925.  The  decrease  is  specially  noticeable  in  such 
goods  as  automobiles  and  rubber  tires.  For  the  same  quarter  imports  of  auto- 
mobiles of  less  than  19,800  pounds  weight  fell  from  684  cars  in  1925  to  263 
cars  in  1926,  while  in  the  19,800-to-39,600-pound  category  imports  fell  from 
652  to  251  cars. 

The  favourable  situation  as  regards  the  trade  balance  is  probably  only 
temporary  and  mostly  due  to  the  strike  which  paralyzed  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain,  thereby  opening  up  certain  markets  to  Belgium.  A  low  wage  level  has 
always  been  greatly  responsible  for  the  development  of  Belgium's  export  trade. 
Wages  since  the  war,  and  particularly  during  1926,  have  greatly  increased,  and 
this  factor  is  creating  anxiety  among  exporters,  who  are  gradually  losing  the 
advantages  conferred  on  them,  as  previously  mentioned,  by  the  low  value  of 
the  franc  as  compared  to  its  prewar  value,  now  that  stabilization  has  been 
effected. 

In  so  far  as  Belgium's  trade  with  Canada  during  1926  is  concerned,  this 
has  been  governed  by  the  monetary  situation.  The  depreciation  of  the  franc 
has  hindered  the  growth  of  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium,  whereas  it  has 
greatly  stimulated  exports  from  Belgium  to  the  Dominion.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  is  not  alarming,  for  the  balance  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  remains  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Dominion. 

SHIPPING 

The  port  of  Antwerp  has  experienced  a  very  satisfactory  year.  During 
1926,  11,599  vessels  entered  the  port,  the  total  tonnage  being  22,793,537  Moorsom 
tons  compared  with  9,971  entries  in  1925  and  a  tonnage  of  20,201,628  tons.  The 
progress  of  the  port  since  the  war  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1913 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  cleared  was  14,146,819  tons. 

The  port  owes  its  rapid  development  to  the  efficient  facilities  provided,  and 
the  relatively  low  handling  charges,  coupled  with  the  advantages  which  Antwerp 
enjoys  as  a  distributing  centre  for  goods  destined  to  Central  Europe  and  espe- 
cially to  Northeastern  France,  Switzerland  and  Western  Germany.  The  transit 
trade  through  Belgium  pertaining  to  these  countries  is  very  important,  and  it 
is  favourably  affected  by  the  cheapness  of  transportation  on  Belgian  railways, 
and  the  efficient  linking  up  of  the  Belgian  canals  with  the  waterways  of  other 
European  countries.    The  future  of  the  port  is  very  encouraging. 

THE  BUDGET 

An  analysis  of  conditions  in  Belgium  in  1926,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  1927,  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
the  1927  budget. 
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The  1927  budget  estimates  are  based  on  total  receipts  of  9,578,381,870 
francs  ($266, 000,000)  and  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  7,915,095,640  francs 
($220,000,000).  This  leaves  an  excess  of  receipts  of  1,663,286,230  francs 
($46,000,000) ,  practically  the  whole  of  wnich  will  be  placed  in  the  sinking  fund 
established  a  few  months  ago  to  reduce  the  country's  debt  to  the  National  Bank. 
This  amount  includes  1,500,000,000  francs  of  additional  taxes  voted  in  June, 
and  which  will  'be  levied  for  four  years  as  an  exceptional  measure  to  set  the 
state's  finances  in  order.  The  budget  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  in  super- 
equilibrium. 

In  the  ordinary  budget,  receipts  are  estimated  at  7,902,000,000  francs  and 
expenditure  6,341,000,000  francs.  The  fiscal  yield  for  1927  is  expected  to  bring 
in  6,762  million  francs  as  compared  with  4,328  million  francs  in  1926,  an 
increase  of  over  50  per  cent.  It  is  drawn  from  the  following  sources:  direct 
taxes  such  as  income  and  land  taxes,  2,286  million  francs;  customs  duties,  816 
million  francs;  excise  taxes,  760  million  francs;  and  succession  duties,  registra- 
tion fees,  etc.,  2,900  million  francs.  On  a  gold  basis  receipts  in  1927  will  be 
over  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  1913. 

Of  the  expenditure,  over  half — namely,  3,524  million  francs — is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  public  debt,  while  ordinary  administrative  expenses  amount  to 
2,287  million  francs. 

The  extraordinary  budget  places  receipts  at  1,025  million  francs,  and  expen- 
diture at  772  millions,  of  which  580  million  francs  are  for  war  reparations.  A 
third  budget — that  of  Marine,  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Telephones,  and  Aeronau- 
tics— contains  estimated  receipts  of  651  million  francs  against  an  expenditure  of 
802  million  francs. 

The  National  Debt  on  October  31  last  amounted  to  57,932,000,000  francs 
($1,600,000,000),  or  approximately  7,000  francs  ($192)  per  capita.  By  amor- 
tization the  debt  will  be  reduced  by  the  end  of  1927  by  1,626,000,000  francs, 
and  it  will  be  further  reduced  by  approximately  the  same  amount  during  the 
following  three  years.  The  floating  debt  forms  approximately  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  debt  against  29  per  cent  a  year  ago,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
its  gradual  consolidation.  The  total  interior  debt  is  28,015  million  francs,  while 
the  total  foreign  debt  is  about  29,917  million  francs.  In  pre-war  francs  the 
debt  is  less  than  double  the  debt  in  1914. 

The  year  1926  may  be  summed  up  as  one  of  extraordinary  fluctuations  in 
prices,  resulting  at  times  in  a  complete  paralysis  of  business.  It  was  marked 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  general  lack  of  confidence,  which  was  only 
brought  back  through  radical  measures  being  taken  by  a  coalition  Government 
formed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  out  the  country's  finances, 
and  which  at  last  achieved  stabilization.  In  a  large  measure  the  renewal  of 
confidence  was  due  to  the  return  of  a  stable  Government  in  France,  for  the  Bel- 
gian franc  has  always  been  influenced  by  the  movements  of  the  French  cur- 
rency. With  the  creation  of  the  belga,  the  Belgian  franc  has  been  definitely 
dissociated  from  the  French. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  Belgium's  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
are  greater  than  they  were  before  the  war.  The  devastated  regions  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  use  of  labour-saving  devices  and  modernized  machinery 
has  increased  the  output  of  factories  and  industrial  plants  generally,  so  that 
production  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  its  area  and  the  density  of  its  population  (the 
greatest  in  the  world),  Belgium's  industries  must  live  mainly  by  export  trade, 
their  production  greatly  exceeding  the  home  demand.  These  industries  are  for 
the  most  part  dependent  on  the  importation  of  raw  materials  from  abroad.  Bel- 
gians of  all  classes  have  long  realized  Belgium's  dependence  on  export  trade, 
and  their  manufacturers  are  bent  upon  developing  this  trade  to  the  utmost.  They 
are  busily  concentrating  their  energies  with  a  view  to  co-operative  effort  in  the 
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export  fields,  specialization  and  standardization  in  the  factories,  perfection  of 
technical  equipment  and  transportation,  and  organizing  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials. 

Towards  these  ends  Belgian  manufacturers  are  being  steadily  assisted  by 
the  Government,  which  is  encouraging  the  production  of  finished  goods,  develop- 
ing professional  training,  facilitating  the  granting  of  credit  to  exporters,  and 
insuring  them  against  commercial  losses.  The  Government  has  reorganized  its 
own  services  both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  as  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
its  800-odd  consular  and  other  representatives  abroad  in  the  furtherance  of 
export  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  future,  the  increased  prices,  accompanied  by 
insistent  demands  for  increased  wages  which  are  bound  to  follow  upon  stabiliza- 
tion, will  be  the  chief  source  of  difficulty  to  both  trade  and  industry,  and  1927 
will  be  a  year  of  readjustment  to  normal  conditions,  and  a  very  trying  one  for 
all  classes.  Increased  prices,  combined  with  increased  taxes  such  as  customs, 
excise,  and  luxury  taxes,  will  result  in  a  diminishing  demand  for  goods  of  all 
kinds,  and  buyers  will  limit  themselves  to  their  immediate  needs.  The  result 
will  be  a  tendency  to  force  prices  downwards. 

The  element  of  speculation  which  was  so  pronounced  before  stabilization 
has  disappeared,  and  the  Belgians  will  be  able  to  realize  the  true  state  of  things. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  perseverance  and  sound  working  qualities  of  the 
population  will  overcome  any  difficulties  which  Belgium  may  have  to  face  in 
the  future. 

ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  December  15,  1926. — Business  conditions  during  the  last  month 
have  been  somewhat  seriously  affected  by  communistic  outbreaks  in  various 
parts  of  Java.  Throughout  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  ending  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  there  was  actual  fighting  in  a  number  of  places,  including 
Batavia,  with  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  to  the  west  in  the  Bantam  area. 
What  was  apparently  a  long-planned  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  to  introduce  revolutionary  control,  has  been  firmly  dealt  with  by  the 
authorities,  and  nearly  everywhere  there  are  signs  of  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions. Troops  are  being  withdrawn  in  most  areas,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Government  is  considering  measures  for  the  deportation  and  internment  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  trouble. 

It  is  only  natural  that  all  this  should  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  business 
generally;  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  importers  to 
keep  stocks  down  to  the  barest  minimum  and  await  developments  before  making 
further  commitments. 

The  export  market  on  the  whole  is  dull,  although  sugar  has  been  firm  with 
advancing  prices.  The  mills  have  all  closed  down  for  the  season,  after  handling 
a  crop  production  estimated  (to  November  30)  at  32,000,000  piculs  (approxi- 
mately 1,943,000  tons),  which  represents  a  decreased  production  over  last  year 
of  some  5,000,000  piculs  (303,550  tons). 

A  summary  of  the  trade  of  Java  for  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1926, 
shows  sugar  still  well  to  the  lead  among  exports,  while  textiles  and  foodstuffs 
account  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  imports. 

Imports  Fl.                            Exports  Fl 

Textiles  and  yarns,  etc   151,026.000  Suafar   22/, 084,000 

Foodstuffs  and  luxuries  ..   ..  122,633,000  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  ..  141.543.000 

Metals,  all  sorts   38,569,000  Tea..   54.227.000 

Chemical  manufactures,  etc.  ..  36,969,000  Cement,  ore,  etc   39.821.000 

Engineering  supplies   34,043,000  Tobacco   36,125'!!x? 

Vehicles,  vessels,  etc   19,081.000  Coffee   23.938.000 

Paper  and  paper  ware   11,673,000  Fibres   18.162.000 

Minerals   10,758,000  Drugs  and  spices   18.403.000 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  etc...  4,788,000  Tapioca  products   11,982,000 

(Florin  =  .40  Canadian  approx.) 
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TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MANCHURIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

[Subjoined  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  North  China  and  Manchuria 
by  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  who  recently  investigated  these  fields  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  was  published  in  No.  1192,,  the  second  in  No.  1197, 
and  the  third  in  No.  1198.] 

Note. — 1  Haikwan  tael  =  80  cents  Canadian  currency;   1  picul  =  133^  pounds. 

The  writer,  during  a  recent  tour  of  this  territory,  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  prominent  importers  and  business  organizations,  and  though  opinions 
were  naturally  of  a  conflicting  nature  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modity discussed,  no  doubt  remains  that,  generally  speaking,  Manchuria  offers 
one  of  the  best  sales  fields  in  China  for  foreign  products,  and  even  a  survey 
of  business  done  during  the  past  year  reflects  favourably  on  the  general  import 
of  miscellaneous  foreign  commodities.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  the 
extensive  railway  construction  work  now  being  carried  on  by  both  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  authorities,  Which  is:  tapping  new  and  well-populated  territory, 
and  causing  rapid  development  of  railway  towns  and  their  attendant  industries. 

The  recent  opening  in  Mukden  of  a  branch  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  is  already  facilitating  exchange  transactions,  which  prev- 
iously had  been  done  throught  Tientsin  or  Shanghai.  Distribution  of  the  more 
important  commodities  appears  to  be  holding  up  extremely  well.  Imports  of 
tobacco  products  show  no  diminution  and  concerns  interested  in  the  disposal  of 
oil  products  report  business  in  this  important  line  as  fair.  There  appears  to  be 
a  steady  demand  for  machinery  and  electrical  goods  from  Europe  and  North 
America  with  satisfactory  terms  of  payment. 

The  great  influence  of  Japan  is  very  evident  both  in  South  and  North 
Manchuria,  particularly  in  the  supply  of  railway  materials  both  new  and 
second-hand.  Due  to  her  excellent  transportation  facilities  and  lower  costs  of 
production,  Japan  practically  controls  the  market  for  sundries,  though  German 
competition  is  reported  to  be  on  the  increase,  but  only  in  those  lines  in  which 
that  country  has  attained  world-wide  success.  One  of  the  chief  consumers  is 
the  Mukden  arsenal,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  business  with  the  pur- 
chasing department  and  the  necessity  for  long  credits,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  foreign  firms  to  secure  orders  except  through  local  Chinese  middlemen.  The 
standard  of  living  among  the  middle  class  of  Chinese  is  rising  steadily.  Demand 
for  foreign-style  houses  and  the  latest  improvements  in  heating  and  sanitary 
installations  is  noticeable,  and  the  demand  for  'both  houses  and  offices  in  the 
large  Manchurian  cities  exceeds  supply. 

The  general  impression  gained  in  discussing  trade  possibilities  with  Man- 
churian importers  was,  that  there  is  a  growing  market  for  most  types  of  foreign 
exports  which  compete  in  other  open  markets,  including  practically  all  kinds 
of  industrial  machinery,  wood-working  appliances,  electrical  products,  wire  and 
household  devices  and  building  materials  suitable  over  a  wide  variety  of  tem- 
perature ranging  from  20°  below  to  100°  above  zero  (Fahrenheit). 

IMPORTS  INTO  MANCHURIA  DURING  1925 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  consumption  of 
foreign  products  throughout  Manchuria  owing  to  the  lack  of  complete  statistical 
information  regarding  imports  through  land  frontiers.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  imports  passes  through  the  port  of 
Dairen  and  is  distributed  through  South  Manchuria  to  Harbin  and  North 
Manchuria  via  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way. Again,  although  official  trade  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  62  per 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  imports  originate  in  Japan,  a  fair  percentage  of  these 
are  transhipments  of  foreign  goods  via  Japanese  ports  and  through  the  large 
Japanese  importing  firms  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 
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A  graphic  illustration  of  the  growth  of  trade,  both  imports  and  exports, 
of  this  territory  via  the  Port  of  Dairen,  between  1913  and  1925,  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  chief  sources  of  supply  and  the  gross  value  of 
foreign  trade. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  DAIREN,  1913  AND  1925,  IN  MILLIONS  OF  HAIKWAN 

TAELS 


1913  1925 

Imports  Exports  Total  Imports  Exports  Total 

Hong  Kong                       0.41  0.77  1.18  2.33  2.31  4.64 

Dutch  Indies   0.13  0.13  1.25  4.89  6.14 

Europe                            3.26  2.17  5.43  10.06  25.41  35.47 

Korea                               1.07  1.54  2.61  0.59  1.25  1.84 

Japan                              21.79  24.14  45.93  48.54  85.49  134.03 

United  States                   1.45  0.13  1.58  12.29  7.80  20.09 

Other  countries  ..   ..      0.76  1.13  1.89  2.93  2.05  4.98 


Total   28.74       30.01       58.75       77.99      129.20  207.19 


(1  Haikwan  tael  equals  80  cents  Canadian  currency) 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  table  that  imports  from  the  United 
States,  have  shown  the  greatest  advance.  With  the  exception  of  oils  and 
tobacco,  a  large  percentage  of  the  imports  from  that  source  are  products  that 
are  also  exported  by  Canada.  This  transpacific  trade  was  in  its  inception  largely 
due  to  the  Great  War,  when  supplies  from  Europe  were  cut  off,  but  the  footing 
obtained  has  been  maintained,  although  competition  is  increasing  from  European 
sources  of  supply,  notably  Germany.  The  improvement  in  direct  shipping 
facilities,  however,  between  Pacific  and  Manchurian  ports  has  had  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  impact  of  competition  from  Europe. 

IMPORTS  OF  PIECE  GOODS 

Japan  predominates  in  the  imports  of  piece  goods  owing  to  her  geographical 
proximity  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  control  mills  not  only  in  Korea  and 
in  Shanghai  but  also  in  Manchuria  itself.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
cheaper  classes  of  materials,  though  Manchurian  requirements  cover  a  wide 
range  and  represent  an  important  item  in  the  import  figures.  (The  figures  quoted 
are  for  1925.) 

In  grey  cotton  shirtings  Japan  supplies  yearly  to  the  value  of  600,000 
Haikwan  taels  approximately,  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  20,000. 
In  grey  shirtings  Japan's  share  is  156,000  taels,  the  United  States  following 
with  14,000.  In  grey  jeans  Japan  supplied  to  the  value  of  186,250  Hk.  taels, 
Lancashire  represented  by  only  4,500;  and  in  the  grey  native  cotton  cloth,  which 
represents  one  of  the  largest  imports  in  these  cheaper  grades,  Japan  predomin- 
ates with  a  total  of  628,000  taels.  White  shirting  and  sheetings  are  still  supplied 
by  English  mills  to  the  extent  of  400,000  taels  as  compared  with  Japan 
(275,000) . 

Other  'Considerable  imports  in  cotton  piece  goods  are  plain  and  dyed  jeans 
(960,000  taels) ;  plain  white  and  coloured  lastings  (1,200,000) ;  plain  black  Vene- 
tians (150,000:  Englisih) ;  Jaipanese  kimona  cloth  (341,000);  plain  and  dyed 
cotton  velvets  (230,000).  Printed  cotton  piece  goods  do  not  represent  a  large 
import  as  yet  (600,000  Haikwan  taels),  and  consist  chiefly  of  Japanese  printed 
shirting  and  printed  satins,  poplins,  Venetians,  damasks,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Piece  Goods.— -Dyed  yarns  (200,000  taels)  are  made 
chiefly  by  Japan.  A  wide  range  of  manufactures  is  imported.  Quantity  and 
quality  are  both  advancing,  though  at  the  present  time  the  cheaper  Japanese 
product  predominates  in  the  stores.  A  few  of  the  more  important  items  under 
this  heading  are:  plain,  cotton  ankle  banks,  used  chiefly  by  the  labouring  cla?>e> 
(190,000  Hk.  taels) ;  raised  knitted  .clothing  with  facings  of  silk  or  other 
material  (120,000) ;  dyed  cotton  thread,  6  cord,  supplied  chiefly  by  England 
(120,000) ;  mercerised  and  dyed  cotton  vara  (150,000) ;  and  Japanese  grey  cotton 
yarn,  in  counts  No.  12  to  23  (320,000). 
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Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Goods. — Owing  to  the  enormous  export  of  beans  and 
other  cereals,  the  imports  of  new  gunny  bags  represent  an  important  item 
(270,000  piculs  valued  at  4,500,000  taeds),  as  do  old  gunny  bags  (165  piculs 
valued  at  1,700,000  taels).  Canvas,  tarpaulins  and  hessian  cloth  do  not  form 
an  important  item,  due  to  the  presence  of  small  local  mills  in  connection  with 
the  large  bean  industries  which  import  their  raw  jute  to  the  extent  of  800,000 
Hk.  taels  per  annum. 

Silk  Goods  and  Silk  Mixtures. — These  are  not  as  yet  in  demand,  the  limited 
supplies  thus  far  called  for  being  chiefly  from  Japanese  sources.  With  increasing 
prosperity,  the  demand  for  silk  novelty  lines  and  western  silk  manufactures 
will  undoubtedly  increase. 

Woollen  and  Cotton  Unions. — Owing  to  the  severe  climatic  conditions  in 
Manchuria,  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  is  on  the  increase  and  repre- 
sented in  1925  approximately  1,000,000  Hk.  taels,  consisting  of  lustres  and 
alpacas,  blankets  and  rugs,  and  wool  and  cotton  cloth. 

Wool  and  Woollen  Goods. — The  demand  for  such  wool  and  woollen  goods 
as  overcoatings  represented  a  value  of  270,000  Haikwan  taels,  Venetians 
(165,000),  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarn  (400,000),  and  indicates  a  growing 
market  from  the  better  class  of  Manchurian  trade.  These  are  chiefly  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  though  an  increasing  amount  of  raw 
material  is  imported  into  Japan  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Canadian  firms 
should  be  chiefly  interested  in  the  supply  of  wool  and  partly  manufactured 
woollen  products. 

Miscellaneous  Piece  Goods. — Imports  of  artificial  silk  yarn  and  piece  goods 
are  on  the  increase  and  were  valued  in  1925  at  100,000  Hk.  taels.  Tapestry, 
upholstery  fabrics,  waterproof  cloth,  and  furniture  plush  and  velvet  are  not 
yet  in  demand,  but  should  increase  steadily  as  the  desire  for  western  products 
increases. 

METALS  AND  MINERALS 

The  rapid  industrial  development  of  Manchuria,  particularly  along  the 
leased  railway  lines,  has  stimulated  the  import  of  all  classes  of  metals  and 
minerals,  and  though  these  are  abundant  in  the  territory  itself,  few  of  them 
can  be  produced  economically  owing  to  the  lack  of  equipment  and  of  transpor- 
tation facilities.  At  the  present  time  only  certain  iron  and  steel  products 
are  produced  and  are  used  chiefly  by  the  parent  organizations  such  as  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway. 

Amongst  the  more  important  metals  and  minerals  imported  during  1925 
were:  copper  wire  (110.000  Hk.  taels) ;  tin  and  lead  foil,  chiefly  for  use  in  the 
cigarette  factories  of  Harbin,  Mukden  and  Dairen  (20,000) ;  iron  and  steel 
angles,  ungalvanized  (194,000) ;  bars  (920,000) ;  nails,  wire  and  cut  (213,000) ; 
pipes  and  tubes  (360,000) ;  rails,  chiefly  American  (120,000) ;  tool  and  spring 
steel  (105,000) ;  corrugated  sheets,  galvanized,  practically  all  in  Japan  (290,000) ; 
plain  sheets  (530,000);  and  wire,  all  gauges  (225,000).  The  demand  for  lead, 
nickel  and  zinc  is  increasing  with  the  development  of  local  industries,  but  does 
not  as  yet  represent  an  important  item.  Japanese  import  houses  practically 
monopolize  this  class  of  import  and  purchase  through  their  foreign  branches  in 
New  York,  London  and  Hamburg. 

FISHERY   AND   SEA  PRODUCTS 

At  present  the  demand  for  this  class  of  foodstuffs  is  taken  care  of  locally. 
Salt  herring  from  British  Columbia  has,  however,  recently  entered  this  market, 
and  was  valued  in  1925  at  60,000  Hk.  taels;  and  as  it  arrives  at  a  time  when 
local  fish  is  not  available,  should  become  a  permanent  and  growing  item  of 
import.  Salmon  has  not  yet  been  introduced  owing  to  the  competition  pro- 
vided by  Alaska  salmon,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  foreign  population  and 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  a  footing  it  is  hoped  may  be  secured  within  the 
next  year  or  two. 
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DEMAND  FOR  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY  IN  CHILE 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  on  the  part  of  owners  of  large  farms  in  Chile  for 
the  most  modern  plant,  over  30,000  agricultural  machines  being  now  in  use  all 
over  the  country,  the  bulk  from  the  United  States,  writes  a  correspondent  in 
Chile  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  There  is  likewise  an  increasing 
demand  for  heavy  motor  vehicles  in  connection  with  the  farming  industry,  and 
here  is  a  good  opening  for  British  trade.  The  slow-moving  osier-sided  carts 
drawn  by  oxen,  so  familiar  a  sight  on  Chilean  highways,  are  gradually  being 
replaced  by  motor  lorries.  The  demand  for  such  vehicles  is  likely  to  increase 
in  consequence  of  the  considerable  extension  of  the  irrigated  zone  now  taking 
place.  But  these  vehicles  must  be  of  a  type  suitable  for  Chilean  roads,  which 
are  usually  heavy  with  mud  during  the  rainy  season  and  very  deep  with  dust 
in  the  dry  summer  months. 

Dairy-farming  is  being  much  extended,  especially  in  Southern  Chile,  and 
has  become  a  most  important  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry.  There  is  a 
profitable  business  in  condensed  milk  and  cheese,  commodities  which  are  being 
exported  to  a  growing  extent  to  other  South  American  countries,  especially 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  while  the  large  home  demand  for  all  kinds  of  dairy  pro- 
duce is  being  fully  met  by  the  local  establishments. 

Last  year  witnessed  an  increased  export  of  potatoes  from  Chile,  and  the 
trade  in  beans  is  also  nourishing.  The  production  of  delicate  vegetables,  such 
as  asparagus,  peas,  and  artichokes,  seems  likely  before  long  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  branch  of  Chilean  export. 

The  increased  export  of  many  Chilean  farm  products  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  decline  of  the  nitrate  industry  in  the  north.  This  desert  region 
is  dependent  for  its  food  supplies  upon  Central  and  Southern  Chile,  but  owing 
to  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  working  population  consequent  upon 
the  closing  of  many  of  the  nitrate  oficinas  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  foodstuffs,  with  the  result  that  Chilean  agriculturists  having  a 
considerable  surplus  of  produce  to  dispose  of  had  to  seek  markets  in  other 
countries.  The  export  of  flour,  etc.,  to  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  has  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  past  few  months. 

CERTAIN  GERMAN   AGRICULTURAL   DUTIES  EXTENDED 

Mr.  C.  I.  Rooke  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  at  Hamburg 
advises  that  certain  agricultural  duties  of  the  German  tariff,  due  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1926,  were  extended  until  March  31,  1927.  The  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  communication,  with  the  provisional  duties  in  effect,  are:  Rye, 
wheat  and  spelt,  and  oats,  5  Reichsmarks  per  100  kilogs.;  wheat  flour,  10  Rm.; 
maize,  3.20  Rm.;  fresh  pork  and  edible  entrails  of  cattle,  21  Rm. ;  bacon,  14 
Rm.;  lard,  6  Rm.  These  rates  are  applicable  alike  to  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries. (See  Article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1177,  August  21, 
1926,  pages  250-2.) 

German  Reichsmark  equals  23.8  cents;  100  kilogs.  equals  220  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES  DEFINITION  OF  STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

CHANGED 

A  communication  received  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Representative  of 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada  at  the  British  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington, states  that  United  States  Customs  officials  have  been  directed  (under 
Treasury  Decision  41929,  January  4,  1927),  to  exclude  from  free  entry  into  the 
United  States  paper  of  the  character  the  subject  of  the  Customs  Court's  deci- 
sion T.D.  41827   (published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1189: 
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November  13,  1926),  as  well  as  any  newsprint  paper  not  falling  within  the  prac- 
tice prevailing  under  Treasury  Decision  40996  which  defines  "  standard  news- 
print paper"  as  follows: — 

The  term  "  Standard  Newsprint  Paper,"  as  used  in  paragraph  1672  of  the 
United  States  tariff  act  of  1922  shall  conform  to  the  following  specifications: — 

Weight. — Five  hundred  sheets,  each  24  by  36  inches,  shall  weigh  not  less  than  30  pounds 
nor  more  than  35  pounds. 

Rolls. — The  paper  shall  be  in  rolls  not  less  than  16  inches  wide  and  28  inches  in  dia- 
meter.  Sheets  20  by  30  inches. 

Stock. — Not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  fibre  shall  be  ground  wood;  the  remainder 
shall  be  unbleached  sulphite. 

Finish. — The  average  of  five  tests  in  machine  direction  and  five  tests  in  cross  direction 
on  both  sides  moving  the  paper  after  each  test,  made  with  the  Ingersoll  glarimeter,  shall 
be  not  more  than  50  per  cent  gloss. 

Ash. — Shall  be  not  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Degree  of  Sizing. — Time  of  transudation  of  water  shall  be  not  more  than  ten  seconds 
by  the  ground-glass  method  or  five  seconds  !by  the  alternate  method.  Paper  not  falling 
within  the  above  definition  is  not  entitled  to  admission  free  of  duty  as  standard  newsprint 
paper  under  paragraph  1672  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

Specific  directions  for  determining  the  degree  of  sizing  by  methods  above 
referred  to  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  by  referring  to  U.S.T.D.  40996,  July  9,  1925. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1925-26 

According  to  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  in  1924-25  the  United 
States  (199.1  millions  of  gold  rubles)  led  all  countries  as  to  the  source  of  Rus- 
sian imports,  with  England  (107.8  millions)  and  Germany  (101.6  millions) 
following  in  the  order  named.  Last  year,  however,  Germany  (172.2  millions) 
took  first  place,  with  England  (125.4  millions)  second;  the  United  States  (119.9 
millions),  though  only  third,  was  still  far  ahead  of  its  next  competitor,  Egypt 
(26.6  millions).  The  comparatively  large  imports  from  the  latter  country  are 
accounted  for  by  the  direct  purchases  of  Egyptian  cotton;  likewise,  cotton 
imports  account  for  the  prominent  position  of  the  United  States. 

Russian  exports  are  sent  mainly  to  England  and  Germany,  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales  going  to  these  two  countries  in  1925-26.  Exports  to  Latvia 
are  largely  transit  shipments. 

(Gold  ruble  ==  $0.5146) 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  JAMES  CORMACK'S  FORTHCOMING 
BUSINESS  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  has 
arrived  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  business  conditions  and 
opportunities  in  the  Dominion  as  far  as  these  affect  the  market  for  Canadian 
products  in  the  West  Indies.  The  territory  over  which  Mr.  Cormack  has 
general  oversight  includes  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  are  interested  in  any  of  these  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Trinidad,  and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cormack  or  to  inter- 
view him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  il  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Bldg., 
Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address: 

"  Wincom." 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  31,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  31,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  24,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
January  24,    January  31, 


Parity 

1927 

1927 

 £       1.00  $4.86i 

$4.8587 

$4.8525 

.1390 

.  1393 

.1393 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

.0296 

.0296 

 Mark  1. 

.'l93 

.0252 

.0252 

 Fr.  1. 

.193 

.0396 

.0394 

..   ..Florin  1. 

.402 

.4003 

.4001 

.193 

.0430 

.0429 

 Pes.  1. 

.193 

.  1930 

.1675 

1.080 

.0520 

.0520 

 Fr.  1. 

.193 

.1930 

.1927 

Reiclis  Mk.  1. 

.238 

.2373 

.2373 

 Dr.  1. 

.193 

.0132 

.0132 

 Kr.  1. 

.268 

.2557 

.2586 

 Kr.  1. 

.208 

.2674 

.2673 

 Kr.  1. 

.208 

.2669 

.2669 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4872 

.4875 

 Tical  1. 

.3709 

.4525 

.4525 

 R.  1. 

2s. 

.3675 

.3662 

 $  1. 

$1.00 

1.0015 

1.0015 

 $  1. 

.498 

.4710 

.4715 

Pes.  (Paper)  1. 

.424 

.4125 

.4130 

 Mil.  1. 

.324 

.1176 

.1195 

 Lei  1. 

.198 

 £  1. 

4.87§ 

4.8325 

4.8325 

 $  1. 

 $  1. 

 $  1- 

 $  1. 

 $  1. 

1.0037—1.0162  1 

0037—1 

 $  1. 

 $  1. 

1. 

 $  1. 

.6562 

Shanghai,  China 

 Tael  1. 

.'70S 

.6387 

Batavia,  Java  . 

..   .Guilder  1. 

.4020 

.4012 

.4013 

 Crown       1 . 

4.8f>'i 

3.7001 

3.7002 

Singapore,  Str.  S 

ettlement.  .  .$  1. 

.567 

.5650 

.5612 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Prince  Rupert;  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Strat- 
ford, Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, 
District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

70.  Foodstuffs. — A  Cuban  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  foodstuffs  of 
all  kinds. 

71.  Flour. — Amsterdam  agent  desires  connection  with  Canadian  flour  exporter. 

72.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  act  as  representative 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

73.  Hard  Wheat  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  commission  house  is  desirous  of  representing 
a  Canadian  miller. 

74.  Canned  Goods. — A  Brussels  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
salmon,  pilchard,  sardines,  and  canned  fruit.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

75.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits. 

7G.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  act  as  representa- 
tives of  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

77.  Fruit. — A  commission  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  act  as  representative 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  green  fruit. 

78.  Gallon  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  canned  goods  brokers  are  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing connections  with  Canadian  packers  of  gallon  apples. 

79.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Liverpool  commission  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
packer  of  evaporated  apples  in  the  North  of  England. 

80.  Barley. — A  firm  of  grain  brokers  in  Bremen,  Germany,  desire  to  act  as  representative 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  barley. 

Miscellaneous 

81.  Fishmeal. — Amsterdam  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  fishmeal. 

82.  Drugs  and  Chemicals. — A  Cuban  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  of  all  kinds. 

83.  Soap  and  Candle  Ingredients. — A  Cuban  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  ingredients  for  making  soap  and  candles. 

84.  Textile  and  Knit  Goods. — A  Cuban  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
textile  and  knit  goods  of  all  kinds. 

85.  Birch  Logs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  figured  and  plain  birch  logs. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montreal,  Feb.  11;  Montnairn,  Feb.  19;  Montclare,  Feb.  25;  Mont- 
rose, March  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  Feb.  15;  Brecon,  March  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Rancher,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  5 — all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax) ;  Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  26;  Berwyn,  Feb.  12;  Brandon, 
Feb.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kearny,  Oriole  Line,  Feb.  26. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  2. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  19;  a  steamer,  March  5 — both  Manchester 
Liners. 

To  Hull.— Bay  State.  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  19. 
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To  Avonmouth. — Concordia,.  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  26;  Kearny,  Oriole  Line, 
Feb.  26. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Mariner,  Feb.  9;  Canadian  Victor, 
Feb.  23— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Marloch,  Feb.  23;  Melita,  March  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Rancher,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  5 — all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Hada,  Feb.  15;  Laval  County,  Feb.  23 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  15;  Grey  County,  Feb.  9;  Brant 
County,  Feb.  19;  Hoerda,  Feb.  28 — all  (Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.;  Cairnesk,  Thom- 
son Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Service,  March  1. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,,  Feb.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Queen  Maud,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  26. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Mexico,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Feb.  16;  Canadian  Runner,  March  2— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chignecto.  R.M.S.P.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Kasenga,  New 
Zealand  SS,  Feb.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  14;  Celtic,  White 
Star  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Feb.  21 ;  Antonia,  March  7 — both  Cunard 

Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  London. — Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  19. 

To  Liverpool. — Valemore,  Feb.  11;  Sachem,  Feb.  16;  Rexmore,  Feb.  25;  Newfound- 
land, March  5 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  21 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Feb.  16;  Newfoundland,  March  5 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  26;  Silvia,  Feb.  15;  Nerissa,  Feb.  22— both  Red 
Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 

Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  18;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  March  4— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
Feb.  19. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Feb.  23;  Andalusia,  Feb.  9, 
March  9^-both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  12;  Canadian  Scottish,  March  5 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Feb.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes.  Blue  Funnel,  Feb.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  7. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Tahiti,  Feb.  7;  Niagara,  March  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  15;  London  Importer,  Feb.  27 — both  Manchester 
Liners. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Montana,  Feb.  21;  Georgie,  Feb.  26 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Piave,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  28. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — LeikaDger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service,  Feb.  15. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  he  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.  Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly, 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  N'o.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North   China   Daily   News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.  Poussette,  P.O.   Box  2003,   office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.     Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.    Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastera  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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NOTICE  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  ON  TRAVEL  ABROAD 

Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  undertake  business  tours  out- 
side the  Dominion  are  strongly  urged  to  write  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  giving  approximately  the  dates  of  their  itinerary  in  order  that  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  may  be  made  available  on  their  behalf. 
It  has  not  infrequently  been  the  source  of  great  disappointment  to  Trade  Com- 
missioners in  the  field  to  have  to  rely  on  press  notices  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  Canadian  business  men  within  the  territory  assigned  to  them,  and  it 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  interests  of  both  if  Trade  Commissioners  were 
advised  as  to  probable  dates  of  arrival.  The  services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners 
are  at  the  disposal  of  Canadian  business  men,  and  should  be  fully  utilized  by 
them  when  on  travel  abroad. 


ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York,  February  3,  1927. — Available  statistical  data  !  covering  1926 
indicate  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  corporation  reports  do  not  show  that  a  6  per  cent 
decline  in  the  level  of  commodity  prices  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon  profits. 
The  Government  collected  more  revenue  than  for  any  period  except  the  four  war 
tax  years  beginning  in  1918.  Ordinary  receipts  of  the  calendar  year  are  placed 
at  $4,100,000,000,  as  compared  with  $3,800,000,000  in  1925. 

The  Annalist  Index  of  Business  Activity  points  out  that  while  the  annual 
average  of  production  in  1926  was  above  that  of  1925,  freight  car  loadings,  pig 
iron,  electric  power  and  automobile  production,  as  well  as  cotton  consumption, 
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declined  in  December,  the  combined  index  in  that  month  being  100.5  as  com- 
pared with  103.0  in  October  iand  103.3  in  November.  With  the  exception  of 
increased  activity  in  the  textile  mills,  these  conditions  jare  the  opposite  of  those 
which  obtained  at  the  close  of  1925.  Business  does  not  therefore  appear  to  have 
entered  1927  with  the  same  momentum  that  it  entered  1926.  The  Federal 
Reserve  general  index  number  of  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
November  1926,  was  95.2  as  compared  with  97.1  in  December  of  1925. 

Steel  production  established  a  record  in  1926  with  a  total  output  of  44,541,- 
173  tons  of  ingots,  as  compared  with  41,739,895  tons  in  1925.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  not  improbable  that  steel  production  will  be  lower  in  1927,  although 
1926  closed  with  accumulated  stocks  at  a  minimum,  ^hich  is  a  favourable 
indication  that  there  will  be  no  sharp  decline  in  production,  provided  business 
activity  experiences  no  marked  decline.  Net  earnings1  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  1926  were  $199,044,741  as  compared  with  $165,538,464  in  1925, 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  of  three  war  years,  the  1926  earnings  estab- 
lished a  record.  The  last  quarter's  net  profit  of  $53,502,525  compares  with 
$52,626,826  in  the  previous  quarter,  and  $42,280,465  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1925. 

The  volume  of  building  construction  was  well  maintained  in  1926,  although 
the  year's  total,  when  finally  computed,  is  likely  to  fall  below  that  of  1925. 
Building  contracts  awarded  in  1926  showed  an  increase  of  4.7  per  cent  over 
those  of  1925,  which  increased  30  per  cent  over  the  1924  totals.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  volume  of  building  construction  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
favourable  business  condition  which  existed  generally  in  1926.  Although  there 
are  indications  that  a  recession  of  construction  will  take  plaice  in  1927,  no  marked 
decline  is  anticipated. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Final  estimates  of  the  value  of  fifty-five  principal  crops  produced  during 
1926,  based  on  December  1  farm  prices,  indicate  a  decrease  of  $1,147,000,000  as 
compared  With  the  production  of  1925.  Of  this  decrease,  more  than  one-half 
is  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  while  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  accounts  for  some  $260,000,000  of  the  decrease. 
The  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  increased  by  nearly  $40,(X)0,000.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  crops  was  356,445,000  acres,  <as  compared  with  353,746,000  acres  in 
1925. 

Agricultural  conditions  are  still  being  affected  adversely  by  the  absence  of 
balance  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  It  is 
believed  that  the  fall  in  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  is  likely  to  be  offset  by 
the  increasing  diversification  of  crops  and  steady  industrial  expansion. 

PRICE  SITUATION 

As  already  indicated,  according  to  Government  reports,  commodity  like 
Agricultural  prices  showed  a  steady  decline  in  1926.  The  general  level  of 
wholesale  commodity  prices  declined  in  November  for  the  second  consecutive 
month,  according  to  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  statistics,  and  in 
November  was  slightly  above  6  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  previous.  All  the 
different  commodity  groups  were  lower,  with  the  exception,  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  British  coal  strike  of  fuel  iand  lighting.  Among  the  factors  Quoted 
as  contributing  to  the  fall  in  prices  were  increased  production,  lower  costs,  and 
a  larger  volume  of  business. 

Agricultural  prices,  as  measured  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  index 
of  farm  prices,  declined  from  130  on  November  15,  to  127  on  December  15" — a 
level  which  is  approximately  11  per  cent  lower  than  in  December  1925.  All 
the  important  groups  of  farm  products  included  in  the  index,  with  the  exception 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  showed  a  lower  level  of  prices  in  the  month-to- 
month  comparison.  Among  the  individual  commodities,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed, 
apples  iand  beef  cattle  were  higher. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  index  number  of  retail  food  prices  in  fifty -one  cities  of 
the  United  States  in  November  1926  was  158,  as  compared  with  164  in  November 
1925.  The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living  in  November  was  159,  as  compared 
with  152  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Present  credit  'conditions  are  easy  and  indications  are  that  adequate  money 
will  continue  to  be  'available  at  low  rates. 

The  year  1926  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  stock  market, 
although  at  the  end  of  December  the  market  stood  at  more  or  less  the  same 
level  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

All  reports  indicate  that  banking  was  fairly  stable  during  the  year.  Demands 
kept  pace  with  industrial  activity,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  over-borrowing. 
Available  returns  show  that  while  in  previous  years  investments  and  collateral 
were  responsible  for  the  increase  in  aggregate  bank  credit  outstanding,  in  1926, 
most  of  the  increase  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  holdings  of  commercial  paper. 
Total  loans  and  investments  in  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  leading  cities,  as  of  December  8,  were  $19,872,892,000  as  compared 
with  $19,468,797,000  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  volume  of  capital  issues  offered  in  the  United  States 
markets  in  1926  was  some  $500,000,000  more  than  in  1925,  the  record  year  since 
1919.  Capital  issues  of  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  of  United  States  railways 
and  the  automobile  industry,  showed  decreases,  but  tall  other  groups  increased. 
Total  foreign  issues,  including  government  and  other,  floated  in  the  United  States, 
increased,  being  $1,212,690,000  as  compared  with  $1,194,590,000  in  1925.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  European  issue,  but  an  increase  in  those  of  South 
America. 

Foreign  exchange  remained  fairly  stable  during  1926.  Sterling  was  almost 
uniformly  steady,  but  there  were  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  franc  and  other 
currencies.  The  Canadian  dollar  remained  at  a  premium  during  the  greater 
period  of  the  year,  but  fell  to  par  on  December  4th  and  was  at  a  slight  discount 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  however,  the 
Canadian  dollar  has  now  been  virtually  at  par  in  the  New  York  market  since 
the  middle  of  1924. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SITUATION 

According  to  preliminary  returns  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
United  States  exports  in  1926  amounted  to  $4,810,411,597,  while  imports  totalled 
$4,432,541,627.  The  figures  indicate  a  fall  of  $99,435,214  in  the  value  of  exports 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  $205,952,364,  in  the  value 
of  imports. 

The  favourable  trade  balance  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  was 
$377,269,970,  or  a  decrease  of  $305,388,278  as  compared  with  the  record  year 
of  1925.  Although  December  trading  resulted  in  ia  favourable  balance  of 
$106,000,000,  exports  declined  some  $23,000,000,  compared  with  November  and 
totalled  $467,000,000.  The  value  of  imports  in  December  was  $12,000,000  below 
that  of  November  and  totalled  $361,000,000. 

Commenting  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1926,  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  says: — 

A  feature  of  strength  in  our  export  trade  over  last  year  is  the  wide  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts which  go  to  make  it  up.  The  records  of  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  show  that 
41  per  cent  of  our  exports  were  comprised  of  products  no  one  of  which  constituted  1  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports.  In  1925  this  proportion  was  only  34  per  cent.  The  growing  spread 
of  our  export  trade  among  minor  items  is  in  itself  the  best  assurance  of  the  stability  of  its 
growth. 

Evidence  of  the  distribution  of  our  export  trade  among  minor  markets  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  sending  a  lesser  proportion  of  goods  to  Europe  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  Asia  increased  her  takings  from  us  by  24  per  cent. 
Airica  by  16  per  cent,  Japan  and  South  America  by  11  per  cent,  and  Canada  by  13  per  cent. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  STEEL  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  December  30,  1926. — The  capital  invested  in  the  Japanese  iron 
industry  of  privately  owned  concerns  alone  (including  the  paid-up  capital, 
debentures  and  other  liabilities)  exceeds  250  million  yen,  and  estimating  that 
there  are  about  150  million  yen  invested  in  Government  plants,  a  total  capital 
of  400  million  yen  is  arrived  at.  From  all  accounts  the  industry  has  not  been 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  requiring  assistance  from  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  tariff  protection  and  bounties,  in  order  to  tide  the  mills  over  the 
hard  times  experienced  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  production  of  pig-iron  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Manchuria  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  since  1922.  Output  in  1923  was  808,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
about  151,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  and  in  1925  it  was  almost  an  even 
million  tons.  Increase  in  production  as  not  an  indication,  however,  of  an 
improvement  in  the  basic  conditions  of  the  industry.  Expansion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Government-owned  works  as  a  result  of  additions  and  alterations  to 
railway  rolling  stocks  in  the  principal  reason  for  the  increase.  The  output  of 
private  concerns  shows  a  decline.  Not  only  has  home  production  been  advancing; 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  last  two  years  in  importations  of 
iron  (pig,  ingot,  bloom,  billet  and  slab)  .  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1925  the 
imports  amounted  to  4,257,564  piculs  valued  at  14,641,205  yen  and  for  the  same 
period  in  1926,  5,741,596  piculs  valued  at  16,561,913  yen.  While  this  shows  a 
falling  off  of  454,435  piculs  from  the  1924  importations,  it  represents  an  increase 
of  1,484,032  piculs  over  the  1925  figures. 

The  main  sources  of  supply  for  iron  during  1926  were  British  India  (2,984,050 
piculs);  the  Kwantung.  Province  (2,136,546  piculs),  followed  by  Great  Britain 
(169,883 .piculs)  and  Germany  (84,083  piculs). 

YAW  ATA  STEEL  WORKS  PRICES 

The  Yawata  Steel  Works  (a  Government  institution)  have  just  announced 
their  iron  and  steel  prices  for  March  delivery.  The  quantity  to  be  sold  is 
placed  at  17,000  tons,  consisting  of  12,800  tons  of  bars,  etc.,  and  4,200  tons  of 
plates.  The  base  prices  quoted  are  91  yen  for  round  and  square  bars,  92  yen 
for  angles  (middle),  106  yen  for  channels,  97  yen  for  joists,  98  yen  for  plates 
not  less  than  T3g  inch  and  102  yen  for  those  -|  inch.  As  compared  with  the  prices 
for  February  delivery,  round  and  square  bars  show  a  decline  of  one  yen; 
channels  and  joists  are  unaltered.  Angles  show  a  decline  of  one  yen,  and  plates, 
not  less  than  T3¥  inch  show  an  advance  of  one  yen. 

The  latest  available  returns — those  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31 — 
show  the  total  quantity  of  iron  in  the  form  of  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  tubes, 
etc.,  brought  in  from  foreign  sources  of  supply  as  11,775,155  piculs  valued  at 
90,003,027  yen,  an  increase  of  5,719,464  piculs  valued  at  34,473,439  yen,  over  the 
same  period  of  1925.  Germany  supplied  the  largest  quantity  amounting  to 
5,064,575  piculs,  followed  by  Great  Britain  (2,809,368  piculs),  the  United  States 
(2,335,503  piculs),  and  Belgium  (1,963,679  piculs). 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DUMPING 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Dumping  Investigation  Committee  held  on  December  20,  1926,  have 
urged  that  a  decision  should  be  arrived  at  regarding  the  application  of  the  new 
Dumping  Law  against  Continental  iron  and  steel ;  but  the  question  was  left  open 
until  the  next  meeting  at  the  end  of  January,  1927.  It  was  stated  that  the 
matter  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  careful  consideration  would  require  to 
be  given  to  it  as  the  application  of  the  dumping  law  against  European  iron  and 
steel  might  invite  retaliation.    In  order  to  overcome  this,  it  was  proposed  to 
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adopt  a  policy  of  applying  the  (provisions  of  the  Dumping  Law  to  specific  cases 
where  evidence  proved  that  the  prices  have  been  brought  down  temporarily  by 
artificial  means,  or  to  raise  the  import  duties  where  the  prices  are  lowered  by  a 
depreciated  exchange  or  by  reason  of  competition  through  cheap  labour.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  rise  in  the  yen  exchange,  coupled  with  ian  overproduction  in 
some  European  countries,  and  a  decrease  in  the  domestic  demand,  has  brought 
down  the  prices  of  iron  to  from  65  to  73  yen  per  English  ton,  as  against  95  to 
96  yen  ruling  at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  new  import  tariff  bill  last  year. 

PRICES  IN  TOKYO  AND  OSAKA 

In  the  Tokyo  market  cheap  foreign  goods  (cheap  when  compared  with  those 
of  domestic  manufacture)  have  eeased  to  -arrive  and  very  little  is  now  expected. 
It  is  thought  that  the  market  will  show  more  or  less  strength  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  there  are  already  indications  of  a  steady  improvement. 
Round  bars  are  in  fair  demand  for  immediate  delivery,  ^  inch  being  quoted  at 
around  4.70  yen.  Square  bars  f  inch  have  declined  to  4.30  yen,  while  fiat  bars, 
£  inch  by  \  inch,  show  an  advance,  and  are  being  offered  at  4.501  yen. 

Reports  from  Osaka  indicate  that  the  iron  market  is  still  quiet,  prices 
showing  a  slight  decline.  This  is  attributed  to  the  general  trade  conditions  in 
the  Osaka  area,  the  small  demand  from  the  interior,  and  (to-  the  comparatively 
cheap  prices  which  are  being  quoted  by  the  Government  mills.  Hoop  iron  is 
being  offered  at  4 . 80  yen  for  2h  inches,  and  5 . 20  yen  for  3  and  Z\  inches.  Wire 
rods  are  weak,  although  it  is  the  season  for  large  purchases  of  nails  and  wires. 
Iron  sheets,  13  pieces,  are  being  offered  at  80  sen  per  piece.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  dullness  in  the  galvanized  sheet  business.  Owing  to  small  stocks  tin 
plates  are  firm,  although  the  demand  is  not  great.  Prices  have  advanced  5  to  40 
yen  per  case  of  50  pieces,  36  yen  per  case  of  60  pieces,  and  38  yen  for  100 
pieces. 

GAS  TUBES 

In  the  Osaka  market,  gas  tubes  are  being  offered  at  low  prices,  due  to  an 
increased  potential  supply.  One-inch  tubes  -are  quoted  at  13.3  sen  and  1^-inch 
at  27  sen.  Stocks  are  not  exceptionally  large,  but  it  is  understood  that  large 
consignments  of  German  tubes  are  expected,  with  which  domestic  manufactures 
have  some  difficulty  in  competing.  The  following  figures  give  the  quantity  and 
value  of  pipes  and  tubes  imported  into  Japan  during  the  ten  months  ending 
October  31,  1926,  and  also  during  the  same  periods  in  1925  and  1924: — 

Piculs  Yen 

1924    6,524  254,433 

1925    6,709  194,585 

1926    6,877  240,752 

INCREASED  IMPORTATION  OF  COPPER 

The  importation  of  copper  from  the  United  States  has  shown  an  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of 
December  approximately  14,000  tons  will  have  been  brought  in.  Recently  issued 
statistics,  prepared  by  one  of  the  leading  copper  consuming  companies  in  Japan, 
give  the  domestic  production,  the  quantity  imported  and  exported,  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  since  last  January  as  follows: — 

Pro-     Import  Export    Con-  Stock 
duction  sumption 


Month  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

January   5,510  221  0  5,700  4,980 

February   5,015  276  29  6,167  4,075 

March   5,007  430  25  6.321  3,166 

April   5,644  1,262  2  6,210  3,860 

May   5,759  1,359  1  6,566  3,447 

June   5,433  909  13  7,028  2,748 

Julv   5,408  1,009  0  6,720  2,445 

August   5,423  1,411  3  6,542  2,734 

September   5,260  2,677  47  7,289  334 
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ALUMINIUM  INDUSTRY 

The  annual  consumption  of  aluminium  in  Japan  is  estimated  at  4,500  tons, 
imported  entirely  from  foreign  countries  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent  from 
North  America,  20  per  cent  from  Norway,  20  per  .cent  from  France,  and  the 
balance  from  other  countries.  The  imports  are  mainly  ingots  and  slabs,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  plates,  sheets,  and  foils.  Aluminium  castings  or  manufactures 
are  brought  in  to  only  a  small  extent.  The  following  table  shows  the  importa- 
tion of  aluminium  since  1922,  and  the  average  import  price  per  ton  during  the 
period  1922-25.   The  figures  for  1926  are  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31. 

Quantity         Value  Average 


Tons  Yen  Price 

1922                                                                 3,936  3,073,000  780 

1923                                                                 3.600  3,050,000  850 

1924                                                                 3,903  4,136,000  1,060 

1925                                                                 4,600  5,860,000  1,270 

1926                                                                    6,258  7,486,026   


About  55  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported  is  rolled  into  plates  or  sheets, 
and  these  in  turn  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tableware  and  other  household 
articles.  Of  the  remainder,  20  per  cent  is  turned  into  wires  for  high-tension 
electric  transmission  lines,  and  the  balance  for  castings.  There  are  over  100 
small  aluminium  rolling  mills  in  Japan  and  the  production  of  these  mills  is  taken 
over  largely  by  the  Furukawa  Electric  Industrial  Company.  Aluminium  table- 
ware and  other  aluminium  manufactures  are  exported  in  large  quantities,  mainly 
to  China,  British  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1926,  the  total  value  of  aluminium  exports  amounted  to  936,892 
yen. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Government  has  been  endeavouring  to  establish 
an  aluminium  industry  in  Japan,  in  order  to  be  independent  of  foreign  sources 
of  supply  of  raw  materials.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  Japan  proper  pro- 
duces no  bauxite,  although  it  is  obtainable  in  large  quantities  in  Manchuria.  In 
1916  the  Japan  Aluminium  Manufacturing  Company  was  established  and  pro- 
duced aluminium  to  the  extent  of  two  tons  per  month  from  materials  imported 
from  India.  Although  this  company  was  subsidized  by  the  Government,  for 
economic  reasons  production  had  to  be  given  up.  In  1925  the  Tokyo  Industrial 
Laboratory  patented  a  process  of  making  aluminium  from  clay  and  alum  stones, 
the  process  being  called  the  "  sulphate  of  ammonia  process  It  is  understood 
that  a  subsidized  company  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  yen  is  now  in  course  of 
organization.  This  company  when  formed  will  produce  aluminium  by  the  Tokyo 
Industrial  Laboratory's  process  from  Manchuria  bauxite  or  clay. 

GALVANIZED  IRON  INDUSTRY 

The  consumption  in  Japan  of  galvanized  iron  sheets  is  on  the  increase,  and 
an  annual  figure  of  at  least  200,000  tons  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Until  about  twelve  years  ago  these  were  purchased  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  but  black  sheets  are  now  imported  in 
large  quantities  and  galvanized  in  Japan.  Even  with  this  enormous  consump- 
tion, the  galvanized  iron  sheet  manufacturers  are  in  anything  but  a  flourishing 
condition.  One  reason  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  speculating  in  black 
sheets,  which  are  imported  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany,  and  prices  regulated  by  conditions  in  the  markets  of  these 
countries.  Unfortunately  for  the  industry,  there'  are  no  standard  specifications, 
each  manufacturer  classifying  his  products  according  to  a  standard  of  his  own. 
When  black  sheets  are  high  in  price  the  cost  of  the  finished  sheet  is  kept  down 
by  poor  galvanizing. 
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FOREIGN-MADE  METAL  COMMODITIES 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  just  closed  its  exhibition 
of  foreign-made  metal  commodities  that  were  considered  rivals  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts. A  very  extensive  list  of  such  commodities  has  been  issued,  from  which 
the  following  articles  have  been  taken  as  representing  an  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers: — 


Yen. 

Copper: 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States)   4,068,001 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   48,541,691 

Yearly  exportation  (to  China,  Kwantung  and  British  India)  2,203,610 

Needles : 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States,  England  and 

Germany)   403,149 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   1,362,420 

Yearly  exportation  (to  China  and  British  India)  .  .        ....  892,698 

Iron  rivets: 

Yearly  importation  (from  England,  Germany  and  the  United 

States   82,011 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   2,567,309 

Brass  (Including  waste,  old,  etc) : 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States  and  China)  . .  . .  1,290,062 

Yearly  production  in  Japan    20,019,327 

Yearly  exportation  (to  China,  Hong  Kong  and  British  India)  2,995,563 

Iron  Nails,  etc.: 

Yearly   importation    (from   the   United    States,  Germany, 

England  and  Belgium   4,255,126 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   6,452,549 

Yearly  exportation  (to  Kwantung  and  China)   739,076 

Mechanical  tools,  agricultural  implements  and  parts  thereof: 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States,  Germany  and 

England)   2,766,099 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   Unknown 

Yearly  exportation  (to  China  and  Kwantung)   501,511 

Insulated  electric  wires: 

Yearly  importation  (from  England.  Germany  and  the  United 

States)   2,083,994 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   54,691,792 

Yearly  exportation  (to  China  and  Kwangtung)  ;  .  .  1,585,564 

Iron  screws  (including  Iron  Bolts,  iron  nuts  and  iron  washers) : 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States)   1,362,792 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   4,154,355 

Iron  bolts,  nuts  and  washers: 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States  and  Germany)  360,290 

Hinges,  hat-hooks  and  metal  fittings: 

Yearly  importation  (from  the  United  States)   593,063 

Yearly  production  in  Japan   (including  household  furniture 

and  housebuilding  metals)   21,800,344 


CANADIAN  HAY  SHIPMENTS  FOR  WALES 

Miss  L.  M.  Vaughan,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol, 
writing  under  date  of  January  15,  1927,  states  that  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  into  the  possibility  of  shipping  Canadian  hay  for  the  now  working  South 
Wales  collieries  show  that  prices  obtainable  would  never  be  remunerative  for 
shippers.  Best  English  clover  mixture  can  be  purchased  at  91s.  6d.  ($22.25 
exchange  at  par)  per  ton  delivered,  while  the  last  quotations  from  Canadian 
sources  were  90s.  to  92s.  6d.  ($21.89  to  $22.50)  c.i.f.,  to  Which  price  must  be 
added  cost  of  delivery  to  collieries.  At  the  end  of  last  year  two  small  shipments 
of  Canadian  hay  were  made  to  Cardiff,  but  it  is  feared  at  a  loss  to  the  shippers, 
the  price  realized  being  $19.46  per  ton  c.i.f. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  HOLLAND,  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  January  21,  1927.— The  Dutch  import  statistics  for  the  com- 
plete calendar  year  1926  are  to  hand,  and  a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  returns 
may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

In  fresh  fish  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  Dutch  statistics.  The  United 
States  contributed  129  tons  under  the  heading  of  fresh,  salted  or  smoked 
salmon.  Imports  of  these  were  smaller  than  in  1925;  but  undoubtedly  Can- 
adian salmon  under  this  classification  must  be  reaching  Holland  through  Great 
Britain,  which  country  is  credited  with  243  tons  as  compared  with  216  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  A  small  quantity  was  also  imported  from  Germany  and 
France.  Under  the  heading  "  other  fish  and  shell  fish,"  which  includes  canned 
salmon,  Canada  is  credited  with  116  tons,  but  was  not  listed  in  1925.  Importa- 
tions of  eels  were  541  tons,  of  which  nearly  half  were  of  Danish  origin;  France 
and  Germany  contributed  the  balance.  Some  1,905  horses  of  145  cm.  up  and 
6,433  horses  and  ponies  under  145  cm.  were  imported.  In  both  cases  there  is 
a  diminution  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  Under  the  heading  of  tallow 
and  other  greases,  Canada  is  credited  with  the  small  exportation  of  113  metric 
tons.  No  listing  was  made  in  the  previous  year's  returns. 

Honey  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  111  metric  tons  was  received  as  against 
174  tons  last  year.  This  amount  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  which 
amounted  to  3,607  metric  tons,  an  increase  over  1925.  The  bulk  of  this 
import  came  as  usual  from  Cuba;  United  States  importations  fell  from  988 
to  773  tons.  Germany  and  Chile  sent  increased  quantities,  92  and  69  tons 
respectively.  Some  587  metric  tons  of  casein  were  brought  in,  chiefly  from 
France  and  the  Argentine:  Canada  is  not  listed.  In  linseed  cake  and  meal, 
Canada  is  credited  with  4,192  tons  out  of  a  total  importation  of  266,935  tons, 
slightly  less  than  her  contribution  of  last  year. 

CEREALS 

Under  the  cereal  group,  the  importations  from  Canada,  which  are  presum- 
ably direct,  are  given  for  1926  as  103,632  tons  of  wheat,  as  compared  with 
104,048  tons  in  1925.  The  total  imports  of  cereals  showed  a  great  falling  off 
from  the  previous  year:  554,957  metric  tons  against  610,582  tons.  The  principal 
source  of  supply  was  the  United  States,  which  exported  to  Holland  248,640 
tons;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  large  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  shipped  via 
the  United  States  was  included  in  this  amount,  which  would  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Canadian  and  the  Dutch  returns.  Imports  of  rye  were  110,338 
tons  against  138,671  tons  for  the  previous  year.  Shipments  from  Canada  fell 
from  30,504  tons  in  1925  to  12,190  metric  tons  in  1926,  but  undoubtedly  Can- 
adian rye  must  have  reached  Holland  through  United  States  channels.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  to  Holland  also  showed  a  large  drop.  Roumania  increased 
her  trade  to  some  extent,  and  Argentina  largely. 

Imports  of  barley  were  larger  than  in  1925;  305,988  tons  against  274,286 
tons.  Canada  is  credited  with  80,959  metric  tons  as  against  66,110  tons  in  the 
previous  year,  and  holds  first  place  as  a  shipper  of  this  grain.  Imports  of  oats, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  much  less,  26,219  as  against  57,114  tons,  but  the  total 
imports  was  slightly  larger.  Germany  made  a  great  gain,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  Canada,  and  of  a  few  other  countries  to  a  smaller  extent.  The  Dominion  is 
not  listed  in  the  shippers  of  buckwheat  to  Holland. 

Shipments  of  oatmeal  from  Canada  were  1,457  tons  out  of  a  total  importa- 
tion of  16,658  tons:  the  balance  is  credited  to  the  United  States.  The  Dominion 
did  not  figure  in  the  statistics  for  the  previous  year. 
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Imports  of  wheat  flour  fell  off  greatly.  Some  3,867  tons  are  credited  to 
Canada,  as  against  8,557  tons  in  1925.  This  market  is  essentially  one  for 
Kansas  flour,  and  United  States  flour  has  been  so  heavily  in  control  of  the  Dutch 
market  that  local  millers  have  had  to  face  keen  competition.  Imports  from 
that  country  were  103,159  tons  out  of  a  total  of  141,950  tons.  A  certain  quan- 
tity is  brought  in  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 

METALS 

The  total  import  of  lead  in  pigs  in  1926  was  16,398  tons.  In  1925  Canada 
was  not  listed  individually;  in  1926  562  metric  tons  are  credited  to  her. 

Canada  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  returns  as  a  shipper  of  zinc  spelter, 
the  importation  of  which  was  heavier  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  imports 
of  nickel  containing  ore,  matte  or  speiss  were  larger  than  in  1924,  but  not  so 
large  as  in  1925;  while  fine  nickel  is  on  a  par  with  the  previous  year  in  so  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

L.  M.  Vaughan,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  15,  1927. — A  resumption  of  steady  trade  in  volume  has  not 
yet  developed  since  the  cessation  of  the  disastrous  coal  strike.  The  return  to 
more  or  less  normal  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  has  not  yet  produced'  that  cheap 
power  which  is  a  necessity  if  arrears  of  work  are  to  be  overtaken  and  losses 
made  good.  Unemployment  is  less,  but  the  full  absorption  into  industry  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work  through  the  coal  strike  is  not  yet  complete.  Until 
this  as  so  and  the  workers  have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  set-back  which 
they  have  suffered,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  as  a  whole  must  be 
relatively  small.  The  prospects  of  better  trade  are  brighter  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  though  no  boom  is"  expected  or  desired. 

SOUTH  WALES 

Coal  exports  have  been  resumed,  and  in  South  Wales,  where  traders  have 
suffered  severely,  it  is  stated  there  is  a  distinct  business  improvement. 

MIDLANDS 

In  the  Midlands  it  is  stated  that  stabilization  must  begin  with  coke  and 
coal.  Prices  are  still  too  high  and  coke  is  scarce.  About  half  the  blast  furnaces 
have  been  restarted,  and  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  gradually  steadying  down. 

A  cheerful  tone  pervades  most  branches  of  industry  in  Coventry,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  motor  car  and  motor  cycle  and  cycle  manufacturing  industries. 
Prospective  orders  for  motor  cars  for  the  home  market  are  stated  to  be  distinctly 
encouraging,  and  there  is  a  steady  expansion  in  export  business.  The  trade  in 
motor  cycles  and  cycles  shows  an  upward  trend. 

In  Leicester  it  is  stated  that,  while  business  is  not  brisk,  a  feeling  of  optim- 
ism pervades  the  knitting  industry.  The  artificial  silk  hosiery  trade  is  depressed, 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  changing  fashion,  which  for  the  moment 
favours  mercerized  lisle  thread. 

With  regard  to  the  leather  and  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Northampton, 
the  expected  rush  of  orders  for  the  new  year  has  not  materialized,  but  given 
industrial  peace  it  is  believed  that  progressive  improvement  may  be  looked  for. 

The  building  trade  continues  good  all  over  the  Bristol  area,  builders'  mer- 
chants reporting  that  the  increased  prices  which  were  attributed  to  the  coal 
strike  should  shortly  be  taken  off  and  cease  to  hamper  building  enterprise.  The 
shortage  of  bricks  which  was  experienced  on  account  of  lack  of  coal  is  also 
relieved 

While  industry  as  a  whole  still  suffers  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
industrial  upheaval  of  last  year,  the  gleam  of  returning  stability  shows  itself, 
and  better  conditions  are  generally  anticipated. 
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WORLD  SHIPBUILDING  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  21,  1927. — Some  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
annual  review  of  last  year's  trade  to  the  distressing  experience  of  the  shipyards 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  deal  in  thus  sum- 
mary with  that  section  of  Lloyd's  Annual  Report  which  relates  to  shipbuilding 
in  the  world  generally  during  1926. 

During  the  calendar  year  1926  the  total  output  of  the  world's  shipbuilding 
reached  1,674,977  tons.  This  figure  represents  a  decrease  of  518,127  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1925  and  1,657,605  tons  from  the  pre-war  record  of  1913. 

A  markedly  uns&tis factory  result  of  last  year's  operations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  a  decrease  of  her  proportion  of  the  world's  output  to  38.2  per 
cent,  from  49.5  per  cent  in  1925,  and  64.1  per  cent  in  1924.  The  reason  is  that 
while  British  shipyards  were  experiencing  a  loss  of  business  which  approximated 
to  the  aggregate  decline  in  tonnage  launched  in  the  whole  world,  the  other  chief 
shipbuilding  countries,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Germany,  actually  increased 
their  production,  and  in  some  cases  attained  record  figures. 

The  position  at  the  end  of  1926  is  that  the  size  of  the  world  merchant  fleet 
is  considerably  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Leaving  out  of  account  sail- 
ing vessels  and  wood  steamers,  Lloyd's  state"  that  the  gross  tonnage  of  steel  and 
iron  steamers  and  motor  ships  amounted  in  June,  1914,  to  42,514,000  tons  as 
against  59,117,000  tons  in  1926— an  increase  of  16,500,000  tons. 

The  remarkable  transformation  which  is  taking  place  in  the  type  of  vessels 
constructed  is  exemplified  by  the  following  figures.  The  tankers,  which  in  1914 
totalled  1,479,000  tons,  now  amount  to  5,665,000  tons;  and  motor  ships,  which 
in  1914  only  reached  234,000  tons,  now  aggregate  3,500,000  (including  auxili- 
aries) .  A  corresponding  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  relative  use  of  coal 
and  oil  fuel  for  boilers.  In  1914  the  tonnage  of  steamers  fitted  for  oil  fuel  was 
1,310,000  tons,  whilst  the  1926  figures  show  no  less  than  18,250,000  tons. 

As  regards  vessels  laid  up,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  which  have 
been  published  for  all  countries  as  at  the  end  of  June,  1926,  there  were  then 
over  6,000,000  tons  of  United  States  ships  and  1,360,000  tons  of  British  lying 
idle.  Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  every- 
where, and  although  actual  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  a  more  recent  date, 
it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  September  last,  owing  partly  to  the  activity  in 
shipping  resulting  from  the  demand  for  ships  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  the  British 
tonnage  laid  up  in  this  country  had  sunk  to  550,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  launched  in  the  principal  shipbuild- 
ing countries  during  1926  as  compared  with  the  previous  venr  and  hrieflv  sum- 
marizes the  situation: — 

Great  Britain  

Ttaly  

Germany  

United  States  

France  

Holland  

Denmark  

Sweden  


1925 

1926 

Tons 

Tons 

1,084,633 

639,568 

142,046 

220,021 

406,374 

180,548 

128,776 

150,613 

75,569 

121,342 

78,823 

93,671 

73,268 

72,108 

53,750 

53,518 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

During  the  year  there  have  been  launched  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
197  merchant  vessels  of  639,568  tons,  a  decline  of  445,065  tons  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  total.  Some  549,660  tons  are  destined  for  British  owners  and  89,908 
tons  (or  14  per  cent)  for  registration  abroad. 
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Steady  progress  is  to  be  remarked  in  vessels  fitted  with  internal  combustion 
engines,  the  output  including  37  motor  ships  of  201,913  tons,  which  represents 
over  46  j  per  cent  of  the  steam  tonnage  turned  out.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  two  largest  vessels  launched  during  the  year  are  motor  ships,  namely,  the 
Alcantara  and  the  Carnarvon  Castle,  of  22,150  tons  and  20,063  tons  respectively. 

As  has  already  been  reported,  1926  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  depression 
for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  the  tonnage  under  construction  showed  a 
steady  decrease  throughout  the  year,  the  figure  at  the  end  of  December  (760,084 
tons)  being  124,929  tons  less  than  twelve  months  earlier. 

As  regards  the  future  outlook  for  shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom,  how- 
ever, Lloyd's  report  that,  judging  by  the  tonnage  commenced,  there  has  within 
the  past  few  weeks  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  orders  for  new  vessels, 
and  that  prospects  are  more  encouraging  than  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past. 

ITALY 

For  the  first  time  Italian  ship  production  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
country  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  output  in  Italy  in  1926  was  220,021 
tons,  an  increase  of  77,975  tons  over  1925,  and  the  highest  ever  recorded.  This 
total  accounts  for  21-J  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  constructed  abroad  during  the 
year. 

Italy  is  apparently  paying  particular  attention  to  motor  ships,  and  launched 
seventeen  under  this  category,  the  tonnage  being  153,121  tons.  These  comprised 
the  Augustus  (33,000  tons),  Roma  (32,583  tons),  and  Vulcania  (23,700  tons). 

GERMANY 

In  the  year  under,  review  sixty  vessels,  of  180,548  tons,  were  launched  in 
Germany.  As  compared  with  1925,  these  figures  show  the  large  decrease  of 
225,826  tons,  and  represent  less  than  17^  per  cent  of  the  total  output  abroad 
during  1926,  as  compared  with  nearly  37  per  cent  in  1925. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  output  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1926,  namely  150,613  tons,  is 
21,837  tons  higher  than  during  1925,  but  about  3,925,000  tons  less  than  that  of 
the  record  year,  1919. 

Of  the  tonnage  launched,  thirty-seven  steamers  and  motor  ships,  of  81,350 
tons,  and  twenty-seven  barges,  of  25.954  tons,  were  built  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
five  steamers  of  35,396  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  nine  vessels  of  7,913  tons  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

FRANCE 

The  output  for  the  year  (121,342  tons)  registered  an  advance  of  45,773 
tons  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  included  the  turbine  steamer  He 
de  France  of  43,500  tons,  which  was  the  largest  vessel  launched  in  the  world 
during  1926. 

HOLLAND 

In  Holland  also  an  increase  took  place,  the  1926  tonnage  (93,671  tons) 
being  14,848  tons  higher  than  in  1925.  As  usual,  these  figures  do  not  include 
vessels  exclusively  designed  for  river  navigation,  the  total  of  which  reaches  a 
high  figure. 

SCANDINAVIA 

The  output  of  ships  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  amounted  to  134,863 
tons,  the  falling-off  of  20,960  tons  being  almost  entirely  due  to  a  decrease  in  the 
Norwegian  production. 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS 

The  total  tonnage  launched  in  all  the  British  Dominions  overseas  during 
1926,  namely  33,678  tons,  is  12,400  tons  less  than  in  1925.  Of  the  total  output, 
25,284  tons  were  launched  in  Canada,  including  10,836  tons  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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TREATMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  SAMPLES  IN 

BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  January  15,  1927. — The  Belgian  Customs  Law  provides  for  a 
refund  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  samples  of  dutiable  and  unpro- 
hibited goods  when  such  samples  are  re-exported  from  Belgium.  To  be  treated 
as  samples  for  duty  purposes,  all  articles  representative  of  saleable  goods  should 
be  capable  of  ready  identification  and  their  quantity  or  value  must  not  be  so 
great  that  they  no  longer  have  the  character  of  samples. 

The  benefit  of  temporary  entry  for  samples  is  extended  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers or  exporters  and  to  their  commercial  travellers,  even  if  the  latter  are 
established  in  Belgium.  The  importer,  if  a  foreigner,  must  furnish  proof  of  his 
nationality  and  evidence  regarding  the  nature  of  his  business  (passport  or  certi- 
ficate of  identity)  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  which  is  only  granted  to 
countries  which,  like  Canada,  extend  the  same  privileges  to  Belgium.  When 
the  samples  are  addressed  to  a  Belgian  firm,  this  firm  must  also  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  samples. 

The  formalities  required  at  Customs  may  ,be  performed  by  a  third  person, 
such  as  a  local  customs  broker  or  shipping  agent,  provided  that  he  has  been 
supplied  with  the  necessary  documents,  which  include  a  signed  declaration  by 
the  importer  that  the  goods  described  on  the  face  of  the  temporary  entry  sheet 
are  bona  fide  samples  for  use  only  in  taking  orders  and  are  to  be  re-exported. 
Delivery  of  the  samples  is  made  against  payment  of  the  duty,  and  entries  may 
be  made  at  all  the  principal  sea  or  frontier  ports. 

The  re-export  of  the  samples  is  assured  by  means  of  a  Customs  transit 
invoice  or  permit  which,  according  to  the  importer's  written  declaration,  gives 
an  exact  description  of  the  samples  entered,  together  with  the  value  of  each 
sample  and  other  particulars  such  as  weight  and  number.  The  importer  or  com- 
mercial traveller  should  always  be  in  possession  of  multiple  copies  of  such  a  list. 
Upon  re-export,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  samples  are  checked  against  this  state- 
ment, and  a  refund  of  duty  is  made  on  the  samples  re-exported.  This  may  be 
done  either  at  a  Customs  warehouse  within  Belgium  or  at  a  frontier  port.  The 
permit  is  good  for  six  months,  but  this  period  may  be  prolonged  upon  applica- 
tion. 

The  samples  must  be  marked  by  a  stamp,  seal  or  label  by  the  Belgian 
Customs  officials  for  later  identification,  unless  they  already  bear  the  Customs 
mark  of  another  country  which  is  a  party  to  the  International  Customs  Con- 
vention of  Geneva  of  November,  1923,  and  which  therefore  gives  Belgium 
reciprocal  treatment  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  where  the  duty  is  small  it  may  be  preferable  to  pay  this  duty 
in  order  to  save  the  time  lost  and  the  trouble  usually  experienced  in  complying 
with  Customs  formalities. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite  matters,  commercial  travellers  bringing 
samples  pf  Canadian  goods  into  Belgium  should  be  provided  with  a  certificate 
(carte  de  legitimation)  issued  by  a  Canadian  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  bona  fide  representatives  of  the  firm  whose  samples  they  are 
carrying.  While  a  passport  will  always  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  certificate  of 
identity,  time  and  trouble  may  be  saved  if  the  certificate  is  available.  If  the 
traveller  is  going  to  another  country  which  gives  Belgium  reciprocal  treatment 
he  may  find  this  certificate  very  useful. 

The  certificate  of  identity  is  primarily  designed  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
holder  to  freedom  from  taxation  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  busi- 
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ness.  There  is  a  tax  of  60  francs  minimum  for  representatives  of  foreign  firms 
doing  business  in  Belgium  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  business  or  residence  in 
the  country.  This  tax  is  payable  before  business  may  be  begun  in  Belgium. 
However,  under  a  reciprocal  agreement,  exemption  from  this  tax  is  allowed  to 
traders,  manufacturers,  or  representatives  travelling  for  the  account  of  firms 
established  in  a  country  where  the  commercial  travellers  of  Belgian  firms  are 
exempt,  as  in  Canada,  from  income  tax  or  similar  taxes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  identity  certificates  are  valid  only  until  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  are  issued.  In  Europe  the  countries  which 
do  not  impose  a  tax  on  commercial  travellers  and  which  therefore  receive 
reciprocal  treatment  from  Belgium  are:  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Fin- 
land, Luxemburg,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Holland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  Germany. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  \ 
(Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  17,  1927. — Exports  from  Canada  to  Argentina 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1926,  were  valued  at  $14,021,328,  and 
imports  into  Canada  from  Argentina  during  the  same  period  at  $4,542,132. 

Exchange. — The  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  at  the  beginning  of 
December  was  $0.4067,  and  with  gradual  daily  improvements,  by  the  end  of 
the  month  it  reached  $0.4139,  which  is  only  2\  per  cent  from  par  value 
($0.4245). 

Customs  Receipts. — Customs  duties  on  imports  through  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  during  the  year  amounted  to  $112,128,000,  a  decrease  of  slightly  more 
than  5  per  cent  compared  with  1925.  Duties  on  exports  amounted  to  $4,763,000 
as  against  $8,854,000. 

Foreign  Trade  Figures. — Argentine  official  figures  of  foreign  trade  have 
always  been  very  late  in  appearing,  but  owing  to  a  recent  improvement  in  the 
system  of  compilation  within  a  few  months  it  is  expected  that  statistics  will  be 
published  without  delav.  The  figures  just  published  cover  the  first  six  months 
of  1926,  showing  the  value  of  imports  at  427,200,234  gold  pesos  ($397,388,300), 
a  decrease  of  2.5  per  cent  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1925,  while  exports 
were  valued  at  446,465,215  gold  pesos  ($415,212,700),  a  decrease  of  10.3  per 
cent.  The  balance  of  trade  up  to  June  30,  1926,  was  favourable  to  the  extent 
of  19,165,981  gold  pesos  ($17,824,400),  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of 
59,310,627  gold  pesos  ($55,158,900)  on  the  same  date  of  1925.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1925  there  was  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  8,917,784  gold  pesos 
($8,293,600) .  Import  duties  collected  during  1926  indicate  a  decrease  in  imports 
of  approximately  5  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  official  infor- 
mation regarding  the  total  value  of  exports  shows  a  decrease  of  8 . 7  per  cent,  so 
that  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  year  1926  closed  with  a  slightly  larger  deficit 
than  1925. 

Imports. — The  quantities  of  a  few  of  the  products  imported  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1926,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1925,  were  as  follows: 
Increases:  eggs,  from  2,155  to  4,416  tons;  dried  and  preserved  fish,  from  8,850 
to  9,050  tons;  fresh  fruit,  from  $971,000  to  $1,636,000;  printing  paper,  from 
9,688  to  11,672  tons;  wrapping  paper,  from  2,417  to  2,955  tons;  writing  paper, 
from  2,400  to  2,763  tons;  wallpaper,  from  616  to  739  tons;  blotting  paper,  from 
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199  to  268  tons;  automobiles,  from  27,620  to  34,310  units;  Portland  cement, 
from  176,000  to  205,000  tons;  and  pneumatic  tires,  from  2,212  to  2,655  tons. 
Decreases:  malt,  from  6,140  to  4,636  tons;  and  newsprint,  from  47,080  to  44,375 

tons. 

Exports. — The  total  exportation  of  wheat  during  1926  was  2,039,000  tons, 
a  decrease  of  888,000  tons  compared  with  1925.  Shipments  of  corn  were 
4,849,000  tons;  flaxseed,  1,676,000  tons;  oats,  536,000  tons;  flour,  124,000  tons; 
and  barley,  177,000  tons,  the  total  exports  of  these  five  products  exceeding  the 
1925  figure  by  2,545,000  tons.  Butter  exports  amounted  to  1,082,000  cases  (of 
55  pounds),  a  6-per-cent  increase  over  the  previous  year,  but  slightly  less  than 
shipments  during  1924  and  1923.  During  1926,  5,391,000  quarters  of  chilled 
beef  and  3,117,000  quarters  of  frozen  beef  were  exported,  compared  with 
5,292,000  quarters  of  chilled  beef  and  5,080,000  quarters  of  frozen  beef  exported 
during  the  previous  year. 

Cereals. — Out  of  the  seventeen  principal  wheat-producing  countries  in  the 
world,  Argentina  is  sixth  with  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  world  production,  but 
stands  sixteenth  in  yield  per  acre.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  in  Canada  is  18  per 
cent  more  than  the  area  sown  in  Argentina,  the  yield  per  acre  is  60  per  cent 
higher,  and  Canadian  production  is  almost  twice  that  of  Argentina.  In  flax- 
seed, Argentina  supplies  46  per  cent  of  the  world  production,  the  area  sown 
being  eight  times  that  of  Canada,  yield  per  acre  30  per  cent  higher,  and  produc- 
tion over  ten  times  more.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  world  production  of  oats  comes 
from  Argentina,  the 'Canadian  area  sown  being  over  four  times  as  much  as 
Argentina's,  yield  per  acre  16  per  cent  higher,  and  production  five  times  more. 
(As  figures  for  Russia  are  not  available,  that  country  has  not  been  taken  into 
account.) 

Meat  Packing. — Although  there  have  been  rumours  recently  of  a  settlement 
of  the  "  meat  war  "  which  has  been  carried  on  between  British  and  United  States 
interests  for  predominance  in  supplying  the  English  market  with  chilled  beef, 
they  have  been  denied  by  the  principal  contestant.  A  new  British  meat-packing 
works  has  been  under  construction  during  the  last  year  and  has  just  commenced 
producing.  The  new  factory  is  the  most  up-to-date  in  this  country,  and  five 
fast  refrigerated  boats  have  been  built  specially  for  transporting  its  output  to 
England.  There  are  at  present  eleven  meat-packing  plants  operating  in  Argen- 
tina, two  of  which  are  Argentine,  five  United  States,  and  four  British,  but  about 
64  per  cent  of  the  beef  export  business  is  in  the  hands  of  United  States  com- 
panies, 27  per  cent  British,  and  9  per  cent  Argentine.  The  packing  houses  have 
recently  been  paying  23  centavos  per  kilo,  live  weight  (4.3  Canadian  cents  per 
pound)  for  special  steers  for  chilling,  weighing  up  to  1,188  pounds. 

Coal  Imports. — Out  of  a  total  of  216,493  tons  of  coal  imported  during 
December,  12,784  tons  came  from  Canada,  but  now  that  Great  Britain  is  again 
in  a  position  to  supply,  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  coal  trade  will  be 
recaptured  by  them. 

Failures. — Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  1926  were  $82,435,000, 
which  is  43  per  cent  higher  than  the  1925  total.  This  is  the  highest  figure 
reached  in  any  year  with  the  exception  of  1914,  land  is  attributable  principally 
to  looseness  in  the  Argentine  bankruptcy  law. 

Railways. — On  the  eight  British  railways  in  Argentina,  which  represent  68 
per  cent  of  the  total  mileage,  traffic  receipts  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1926,  were  £402,500  in  advance  of  receipts  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 
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TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MANCHURIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

[Subjoined  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  North  China  and  Manchuria 
by  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  who  recently  investigated  these  fields  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  was  published  in  No.  1192,  the  second  in  No.  1197, 
the  third  in  No.  1198,  and  the  fourth  in  No.  1201.] 

Note. — 1  Haikwan  tael  =  80  cents  Canadian  currency;  1  picul  =  133^  pounds. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Bacon  and  Hams. — The  demand  is  so  far  limited  to  the  foreign  population. 
Chinese  hams  from  Shantung  Province  are  supplied  at  a  very  low  price  to  the 
native  population.  Foreign  supplies  were  valued  at  8,000  Hk.  taels  in  1925,  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Butter,  principally  from  Australia,  to  the  value  of  19,000  Hk.  taels  entered 
Manchuria  in  1925.  There  appears  to  be  a  fair  market  for  this  commodity: 
the  quality  ait  present  being  used  in  the  more  important  cities  isi  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  better  class  of  trade  would,  it  is  believed,  welcome  supplies  from  Canada. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  not  as  yet  penetrated  this  market  |to  any 
considerable  extent,  though  United  States  brands  are  now  being  widely  advertised 
and  increased  sales  are  reported.  There  appears;  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
developing  of  an  excellent  market  for  these  commodities  as  the  better- class 
Chinese  trade  in  such  centres  as  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  Hong  Kong 
have  taken  readily  to  these  food  products  and  two  well-known  American  brands 
are  widely  distributed.  Imports  of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  90,000 
Hk.  taels. 

Condensed  milk  is  securing  a  place  in  Manchurian  imports  and  has  been 
sold  even  in  remote  country  districts.  Imports  in  the  last. year  amounted  to 
approximately  100,000  Hk.  taels. 

Confectionery. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  such  miscellaneous  foodstuffs 
as  chocolate  coatings,  cocoa,  jams  and  jellies,  etc.  Imports  in  1925  amounted  to 
200,000  Hk.  taels,  and  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  though 
Japanese  firms  command  the  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades. 

CEREALS  AND  FRUITS 

Wheat  and  Flour. — Although  there  are  numerous  flour  mills  in  Harbin,  the 
imports  of  Canadian  and  United  States  flour  to  Manchuria  are  large,  .and  in 
1925  represented  a  value  of  7,000,000  Hk.  taels.  The  poor  wheat  crops  of  the 
past  few  years  have  assisted  importation.  It  is  not  likely  that  Manchurian 
wheat  will  prove  a  serious  competitor  for  some  time  to  come  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  cultivation  as  compared  with  the  indigenous  bean  and  maize  crops 
which  have  been  uniformly  successful.  The  demand  for  Canadian  and  American 
wheat  also  shows  an  increase.  Because  of  their  proximity,  mills  in  Japan  offer 
strong  competition  to  any  local  industry. 

Fresh  apples  are  imported  to  the  value  of  40,000  Hk.  taels  per  annum.  The 
efforts  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway's  experimental  farms  have  shown  that 
South  Manchuria  can  supply  excellent  grade  of  apples  which,  in  addition  to 
Japanese  and  Shantung  supplies,  ican  take  care  of  the  present  comparatively 
small  demand.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  barrel  apples  from  British  Columbia 
may  be  introduced  for  foreign  consumption.  Competition  from  the  United  States 
is,  however,  difficult  to  meet  owing  to  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  connection 
with  Canadian  ports. 
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The  Japanese  authorities  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  Canadian  seeds  and  young  fruit  trees,  and  fairly  large  sums  are  being  spent 
yearly  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  in  new 
development  and  experimental  work. 

Sugar. — The  imports  of  sugar  into  Manchuria  have  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years.  Imports  in  1925  were  as  follows:  refined  sugar,  1,600,000  Hk. 
taels;  standard  sugar,  500,000;  candy  sugar,  300,000;  and  brown  sugar,  850,000. 
Supplies  are  chiefly  from  Java,  though  orders  direct  to  Cuba  are  reported. 

Wines  and  Beers. — The  demand  for  this  commodity  is  supplied  largely  from 
Japan  for  Japanese  .and  foreign  consumption,  and  does  not  represent  an  important 
item.  The  taste  for  aerated  and  mineral  waters  among  the  Chinese  population 
is  being  developed.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

CHEMICALS,  ETC. 

Numerous  local  chemical  industries  have  been  developed  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  imports  are  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  Imports  in  1925  were:  soda-ash,  340,000'  Hk.  taels;  caustic  soda, 
100,000;  calcium  carbide,  40,000* ;  methylated  (spirits,  440,000;  and  tanning 
materials,  50,000.  It  is  noted  that  Canadian-made  sulphite  of  ammonia  is 
considered  by  Japanese  industrialists  in  Manchuria  as  the  best  of  its  kind  from 
a  fertilizing  standpoint. 

Dyes  and  pigments,  including  paints  and  enamel,  are  not  in  much  demand. 
Imports  of  enamel  are  given  as  valued  at  30,000  Hk.  taels;  varnishes,  254,000; 
oil  paints,  22,000;  unenumerated  paints,  85,000.  Imports  of  red  lead  are 
increasing. 

Soaps,  Gums  and  Waxes. — Gasoline,  naphtha  and  benzine  imports  are 
valued  at  700,000  Hk.  taels;  lubricating  oil  of  mineral  origin  at  550,000;  paraffin 
wax  at  200,000.  Toilet  and  fancy  soaps  (500,000  Hk.  taels)  of  a  very  low  grade, 
and  chiefly  manufactured  in  Japan,  have  attained  a  wide  distribution  amongst 
the  Chinese  population. 

PAPER 

Though  Japan  is  in  a  very  favourable  position  to  supply  paper  to  Man- 
churia, important  orders  are  reported  through  United  States,  British  and  Ger- 
man sources.  Due  to  the  prosperity  of  Manchurian  cities,  the  demand  for  all 
classes  of  paper  is  rapidly  increasing  and  already  represents  an  important  item 
in  the  import  figures. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items:  cigarette  paper,  200,000  Hk.  taels 
(Japan  controls  the  market) ;  common  printing  paper,  white  and  coloured 
500,000  (a  large  percentage  from  the  United  States).  There  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  M.G.  cap,  white  or  coloured, 
particularly  from  British  Columbia,  provided  local  requirements  can  be  met. 
Imports  amounted  to  200,000  Hk.  taels — an  important  increase  over  preceding 
years;  printing  paper  from  M.G.  wood  pulp,  450,000;  plain  strawboard,  140,000; 
toilet  paper,  105,000;  and  unenumerated  paper  (including  bond),  120,000  Hk. 
taels.    Wallpaper  has  begun  to  interest  Manchurian  importers. 

HIDES  AND  LEATHER 

The  proximity  of  the  large  agricultural  province  of  Shantung  in  China 
renders  competition  in  hides  and  leather  difficult.  At  the  same  time  properly 
tanned  sole  and  upper  leather  must  be  secured  from  foreign  sources.  Cow  hides 
and  leather  are  supplied  chiefly  by  Japanese  firms  exporting  from  Tsingtao. 
China.    Imports  from  foreign  sources  of  sole  leather  (bellies  and  shoulders), 
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amounted  last  year  to  270,000  Hk.  taels;  and  sides  and  butts  to  510,000.  These 
imports  were  mainly  from  Australia  and  the  United  States.  Leather  manu- 
factures do  not  constitute  an  important  item  of  imports.  The  demand  for 
imitation  leather  and  oil  cloth  is  reported  to  be  increasing. 

TIMBER 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  Siberian  and  North  Manchurian  forests,  the  pro- 
vince is  not  a  large  importer  of  timber  except  for  railway  sleepers  (350,000  Hk. 
taels).  Australia  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 
Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  building  construction  the  market  for  Douglas 
fir  should  develop. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS  AND  SUNDRIES 

Building  materials  and  builder's  hardware  have  not  been  in  much  demand, 
but  the  widespread  activity  now  apparent  is  expected  to  stimulate  inquiries  for 
much  material  which  is  not  available  locally  such  as  asphalt,  gypsum,  felt  roof- 
ings, small  hardware,  linoleum,  door  fittings,  and  wallboards.  These  products 
are  imported  chiefly  through  the  large  Japanese  firms.  Old-established  British 
and  Continental  firms  have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  catalogues  and  price 
lists  available. 

Imports  of  clothing,  hats,  caps,  haberdashery,  hosiery  and  knitted  goods 
(400,000  Hk.  taels) ,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  use  of  Western  dress  by  the 
Chinese.  Japan  manufactures  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  commodities, 
chiefly  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  larger  stores  in  Manchuria  desire  to  receive 
catalogues  and  other  data,  as  variety  in  these  commodities  is  considered 
essential. 

CUTLERY,  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE 

Europe  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  While  North  American  patterns  are 
popular,  these  are  at  present  from  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  priced  than  German 
or  English  goods. 

ELECTRICAL   MATERIALS  AND  FITTINGS 

Cheap  power  and  rapid  development  within  the  railway  area  has  resulted 
in  important  electrical  development,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  numerous 
established  Japanese  and  Chinese  industries.  Practically  all  items  under  this 
heading  showed  an  increased  demand  within  the  last  two  years.  The  more 
important  are:  insulated  wire,  including  vulcanized  wire  and  flexible  cord, 
500,000  Hk.  taels;  cables,  60,000;  motors,  350,000;  switches,  125,000;  batteries, 
100,000;  and  miscellaneous,  600,000  Hk.  taels. 

Japan  is  now  manufacturing  a  certain  proportion  of  these  commodities, 
but  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  the  chief  suppliers,  with 
Germany  a  close  competitor  in  the  municipal  and  industrial  installations.  The 
development  of  these  imports  is  coincident  with  extensive  railway  work.  As  a 
number  of  proposed  lines  are  now  under  construction,  new  territories  are  being 
continually  opened  up,  and  thickly  populated  inland  towns  and  cities  are  thus 
brought  in  touch  with  Western  ideas,  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand. 

INDIA  RUBBER  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA  MANUFACTURES 

Excellent  roads  are  now  being  built  throughout  Manchuria,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated by  importers  that  an  increased  demand  will  arise  for  motor  cars,  motor 
cycles  and  accessories,  and  bicycles. 

The  Chinese  of  the  better  class  are  keen  on  mechanical  locomotion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  bicycles  and  motor  cycles,  and  there  is  a  large  field  for 
cheap,  strong  and  reliable  types  of  vehicles.  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
consider  this  market  in  view  of  the  rapid  Westernization  of  young  China. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Manchuria  should  in  the  near  future  lead  to 
a  useful  trade  in  musical  instruments,  particularly  in  low-priced  small  pianos 
which  are  capable  of  being  transported  into  the  interior.  The  better  class  of 
Chinese  have  shown  a  distinct  preference  for  imported  musical  instruments, 
and  sales  of  reasonably  priced  automatic  pianofortes,  portable  gramophones, 
and  band  instruments  have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  past  few  years. 
Imports  into  Manchuria  during  the  last  year  were  to  the  value  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  Hk.  taels,  but  very  few  instruments  are  in  evidence  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  interior.  Sales  are  handled  at  the  present  time  from  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin,  but  showrooms  are  opening  up  in  the  cities  of  Harbin,  Mukden,  Shan- 
chung  and  Dairen. 

MACHINERY 

Manchuria  furnishes  a  large  and  potential  market  for  both  agricultural 
and  industrial  machinery.  With  the  rapid  opening  up  of  the  country  by  rail- 
way development,  the  demand  is  expected  to  be  very  large  within  the  next  few 

years. 

The  establishment  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  of  modern  experi- 
mental stations  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  rapidly  stimulating  interest  in 
modern  agricultural  implements;  and  in  addition,  the  Russian  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Amur  River,  which  were,  prior  to  the  revolution,  large  buyers  of 
Canadian  and  American  agricultural  machinery,  are  again  forming  their  large 
co-operative  societies  with  a  view  to  purchasing  through  Harbin,  where  the 
semi-official  Soviet  financial  organizations  of  the  Far  East  are  located,  and 
through  whom  payments  are  to  be  effected.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
totals  of  various  classes  of  machinery:  electrical  power  station,  125,000  Hk. 
taels;  propelling  (boilers,  turbines,  etc.),  375,000;  pumps  and  pumping,  170,000; 
textile,  180,000;  mining,  320,000;  industrial,  1,800,000  Hk.  taels. 

Distribution  of  machinery,  though  primarily  imported  on  an  indent  basis 
by  British,  German,  United  States,  and  Japanese  firms,  is  effected  by  Chinese 
agents,  but  successful  contact  can  only  be  ensured  by  a  personal  study  on  the 
part  of  competent  representatives  of  the  home  firms.  Miscellaneous  com- 
modities which  should  find  a  promising  field  in  the  future  are  railway  and  tram- 
way materials;  shooks  for  bean  oil  casks;  telegraph  and  telephone  materials 
(including  wireless  apparatus) ;  cross-cut  saws  (without  handles),  which  are  in 
general  demand  in  all  standard  sizes,  both  British  and  United  States  types; 
small  portable  saws,  sawmill  machinery,  and  road-making  machinery. 

Canadian  shippers  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  shipping  lines  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cheapest  and  most  advantageous  routes  for  delivery  to  Manchuria, 
either  direct  from  Pacific  ports  to  Dairen  or  from  Atlantic  ports  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Kobe  or  Shanghai  for  transhipment  to  Dairen  or  Tientsin.  Intending 
exporters  should  endeavour,  when  writing  to  Manchurian  firms,  to  give  the 
various  alternative  rates  and  c.i.f.  as  well  as  f.o.b.  prices  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports,  in  order  that  comparison  may  be  made  with  information  in  the  hands  of 
Manchurian  importers.  This  method  often  permits  the  importer  to  analyse 
the  possibilities  more  readily,  and  establish  definitely  the  laid-down  cost  in 
Manchuria.  This  system  is  invariably  followed  by  German  and  other  Contin- 
ental exporters,  and  is  one  that  is  expected  by  Manchurian  dealers. 

A  list  of  firms  in  Harbin,  Mukden  and  Dairen,  with  their  cable  and  local 
addresses,  who  may  be  communicated  with  direct,  with  a  view  to  business,  is 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  to 
Canadian  firms  interested.  Canadian  shippers  are  invited  to  advise  this  office 
when  making  shipments.  When  necessary,  confidential  reports  will  be  obtained 
concerning  the  standing  of  firms  in  the  territory. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  British  Preference  Conditions  for  Optical  Goods 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1162 
(May  8,  1926,  page  584-6),  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  London,  cables  that  the  British  Government  announces  that  the 
minimum  proportion  of  Empire  value  (labour  and  material)  required  to  secure 
free  entry  of  optical  glass,  optical  elements  and  optical  instruments  under  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  has  been  raised  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
effective  as  from  March  1,  1927.  Goods  are  subject  to  key  industry  duty  on 
importation  into  Great  Britain  only  when  of  non-Empire  origin.  The  Empire 
origin  had  .been  established  on  the  basis  of  the  25  per  cent  British  content,  but 
in  this  case  an  exception  is  being  made  for  the  optical  goods  in  question. 

Irish  Free  State  Importation  of  Carcasses  (Prohibition)  Order  of  1926 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  F.  W.  FRA.SER 

Dublin,  January  19,  1927. — The  Importation  of  Carcasses  (Prohibition) 
Order  of  1926,  which  has  recently  been  placed  in  effect  by  the  Irish  Free  State 
Ministry  of  Lands  and  Agriculture,  prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Free  State 
of  fresh  meats,  including  pork,  from  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
order  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  an  order  under  the  same  caption  issued  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  into  the  Irish  Free  State  through  the 
medium  of  fresh  meats. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  order  of  the  Free  State  authorities  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  Canadian  meat  trade,  but  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of 
fresh  meats  into  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Europe  may  be  of  some 
importance.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  British  embargo  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  fresh  pork  in  the  Free  State  in  an  effort  to  regain  the  ground 
previously  lost  in  the  London  pork  trade.  In  the  meantime  it  is  stated  that 
Holland  is  turning  her  attention  to  bacon  production  as  an  outlet  for  her  pigs, 
and  if  a  market  is  to  be  found  in  this  way,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  unsettling 
effect  on  the  British  bacon  markets. 

Beet  Sugar  (Subsidy)  Regulations  of  Irish  Free  State 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  January  20,  1927,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  Minister  of  Finance  has  recently 
issued  under  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  No.  67  the  Beet  Sugar  (Subsidy)  Regu- 
lations, 1926,  to  give  effect  to  the  Beet  Sugar  (Subsidy)  Act,  1925.  This  act, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the 
Irish  Free  State,  provides  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  on  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  the  Free  State  from  sugar  beet  grown  within  the  country  over  a  ten- 
year  period  beginning  October  1,  1926.  These  subsidies  are  payable  at  pre- 
scribed rates  and  under  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  act. 

Bermuda  Restriction  on  Import  of  Carrots 

A  regulation  has  been  put  in  force  in  Bermuda  under  the  Plant  and  Bulb 
Diseases  and  Pests  Act,  1921,  restricting  the  importation  into  that  Colony  of 
.  carrots  in  their  raw  and  untreated  state.    The  reason  for  this  prohibition  was 
the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  European  carrot  rust  fly. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Prince  Rupert;  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Strat- 
ford, Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, 
District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

86.  Importer  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  interested  in  receiving  prices  and  catalogues 
from  manufacturers  of  food  products. 

87.  A  Glasgow  firm,  with  connections  all  over  Scotland  and  in  the  North  of  England, 
are  prepared  to  act  as  buyers  or  direct  agents  with  good  Canadian  houses  exporting  food 
products  for  wholesale  grocers  and  used  by  manufacturing  confectioners,  biscuit  and  cake 
makers. 

88.  Flour. — Dutch  firm  desires  representation  of  Canadian  flour  exporter. 

89.  Fish. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  salmon,  sardines,  and  dry  salted  codfish. 

90.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
salmon  exporter. 

91.  Grains. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  grain  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

92.  Hay. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  hay  merchants,  who  can  normally  use  on  an 
average  50  tons  of  hay  per  week,  desire  to  establish  direct  connections  as  buyers  with  Cana- 
dian shippers. 

93.  Cattle. — A  man  in  Arbroath,  Scotland,  who  appears  to  have  useful  connections  in 
the  cattle  trade,  desires  to  secure  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  cattle  exporter  to  represent 
him  on  a  commission  basis  in  Glasgow. 

94.  Tobacco. — An  importing  firm  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  desires  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  tobacco  growers  or  exporters  who  may  be  interested  in  the  market  in  that 
country. 

95.  Gloves. — A  Midlands  firm  are  in  the  market  for  cheap  motor  gauntlets.  Samples 
are  on  file  to  show  the  type  required.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  quotation  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  port,  with  illustrated  lists  or  preferably  sample. 

96.  Sporting  Goods. — Uruguayan  importer  of  sporting  goods  is  willing  to  examine  quota- 
tions and  catalogues  received  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  products. 

97.  Saddlery  Fittings. — Importer  in  Montevideo  handling  steel  harness  and  saddlery 
fittings,  including  chains  for  traces,  will  be  pleased  to  examine  prices  and  catalogues  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  similar  products. 

98.  Artificial  Leather. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  prices  and  small 
samples  of  artificial  leather  for  automobiles  and  furniture.  Product  should  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  withstand  extreme  heat  of  sun. 

99.  Electrical  Supplies. — Large  importer  in  Montevideo  is  interested  in  specialties  for 
electric  lighting  fixtures  and  other  electrical  apparatus.  C.i.f.  quotations  and  catalogues 
should  accompany  first  letter. 

100.  Musical  Instruments. — Uruguayan  firm  handling  musical  instruments  will  be 
pleased  to  examine  prices  and  catalogues  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  products. 

101.  Dental  Supplies. — Importer  in  Montevideo  of  dental  supplies  is  open  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  of  similar  products.   Quotations  and  catalogues  should  accompany  first  letter. 

102.  General  Hardware. — Uruguayan  importer  of  general  hardware  and  household 
utensils  will  examine  prices  submitted  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

103.  Mechanics'  Tools. — Importer  in  Uruguay  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  and 
catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

104.  Concrete  Mixers. — Uruguayan  importer  handling  machinery  will  be  pleased  to 
examine  c.i.f.  prices  and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

105.  Agricultural  Machinery. — Importer  in  Uruguay  is  open  to  receive  catalogues  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

106.  Constructional  Material. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  examine  prices 
and  catalogues  of  constructional  material,  including  iron,  steel,  and  lumber. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  7,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  7,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  31,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  •$ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Eoumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Rata  via,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement...? 


Pai 
00 


.708 
.4020 
4.803 
.567 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
January  31,    February  7, 


ty 

1927 

1927 

$4.802, 

$4.8525 

$4.8525 

.  13U0 

.1393 

.1393 

.0296 

.0296 

.'i93 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0394 

.0393 

.402 

.4001 

.4004 

.193 

.0429 

.0426 

.193 

.1675 

.1695 

1.080 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1927 

.1927 

.238 

.2373 

.2373 

.193 

.0132 

.0132 

.26S 

.2586 

.2586 

.268 

.2673 

.2673 

.268 

.2669 

.2669 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4875 

.4881 

.3709 

.4525 

.4525 

2s. 

.3662 

.3662 

$1.00 

1.0015 

1.0015 

.498 

.4715 

.4715 

.424 

.4130 

.4143 

.324 

.1195 

.1182 

.198 

4.87§ 

4! 8325 

4.8275 

1.0037—1.0162  1.0162—1.0037 


.6562 
.4013 
3.7002 
.5612 


.6562 
.4013 
3.7002 
.5612 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montnairn,  Feb.  19;  Montclare,  Feb.  25;  Montrose,  March  4;  Mont- 
calm, March  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  Feb.  15;  Brecon,  March  1;  Bolingbroke,  March  10 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24;  Canadian  Hunter, 
March  5— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Bay  State,  Feb.  19;  Ariano;  March  8— both  Fine- 
ness, Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  26;  Berwyn,  Feb.  12;  Brandon, 
Feb.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kearny,  Oriole  Line,  Feb.  26. 
To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  2. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  19;  a  steamer,  March  5 — both  Manchester 
Liners. 

To  Hull.— Bay  State,  Feb.  19;  Ariano,  March  8— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldeon  Line,  Feb.  26;  Kearny,  Feb.  26;  Clair- 
ton;  March  12 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax)  .—Canadian  Victor,  Feb.  23;  Canadian  Com- 
mander, March  9— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Feb.  27;  Fanad  Head,  March  10 — both  Head 
Line. 
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To  Antwerp. — Marloch,  Feb.  23;  Melita,  March  2;  Marburn,  March  10— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  March 
5— all  C.G.M.M   (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Hada,  Feb.  15;  Laval  County,  Feb.  23 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg .-  -Bosworth,  Feb.  i5;  Bolingbroke.  March  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Brant  County,  Feb.  19;  Hoerda,  Feb.  28 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.;  Cairnesk, 
Feb.  25;   Scatwell,  March  11— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian- American  Service,  March  1. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Feb.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Queen  Maud,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  26. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Mexico,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Feb.  16;  Canadian  Runner,  March  2— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  8. 

To  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Kasenga,  New 
Zealand  SS.,  Feb.  27. 

To  Suez.  Aden,,  Mombassa,  Kilindini.  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — 
Stanley  Hall,  American  and  India  Line,  Feb.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool.— Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  14,  March  14; 
Celtic,  White  Star  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Feb.  21 ;  Antonia,  March  7 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Athehia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  London. — Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  21. 

To  Liverpool— Sachem,  Feb.  16;  Rexmore,  Feb.  25;  Newfoundland,  March  5 — all  Fur- 
ness, Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  21;  Manchester  Division,  March  7 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem.  Feb.  16;  Newfoundland,  March  5 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS..  Feb.  26;  Silva,  Feb.  15;  Nerissa,  Feb.  22— both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  18;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  March  4— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Feb.  19; 
Canadian  Fisher,  March  12— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Feb.  23;  Andalusia,  March 

9—  both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.GM.M,  March  5. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Feb.  26. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,  Feb.  17;   Tyndareus,  March 

10—  both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
March  9. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  23. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  15;  London  Importer,  Feb.  27— both  Manchester 
Liners. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Montana,  Feb.  21;  Georgie,  Feb.  26 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Piave.  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  28. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Leikauger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service,  Feb.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co., 
Feb.  25. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Montgomeryshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co., 
March  9. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  R.M.S.P.  Co.. 
March  11. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  .50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    v?rice  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  N'o.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial   Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cbrmack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building!.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) , 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon  , 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2,003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.     Room  No.   2,   Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 


FEB19W27 


Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shangha!;:'ca^l9sy  V^>* 
under  date  of  February  14  that  the  present  situation  is  normal  in  the  main  ports~— - 
of  China,  and  shipments  can  be  made  safely. 


TRADE   COMMISSIONER  JAMES   CORMACK'S  PROPOSED 

ITINERARY 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Cormack's  tour 
through  Canada  has  had  to  be  postponed.  Firms  who  have  written  to  the 
Department  for  interviews  with  Mr.  Cormack  will  be  notified  in  due  course  as  to 
the  dates  of  his  itinerary. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FIRST  LETTER 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  December  28,  1926.— Of  the  last  ten  inquiries  received  by  this 
office  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  market,  two  only  have 
given  sufficient  data  to  enable  the  Trade  Commissioner  either  to  place  the  agency 
or  to  make  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  market  without  referring  the  matter  back 
to  Canada.  While  this  would  be  disappointing  in  any  country,  it  is  almost  fatal 
in  Java,  where  six  weeks  each  way  is  involved  in  exchange  of  letters. 
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No.  120S-Fbb.  19,  1927. 


The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  of  price  quotations.  Too  often  domestic  cata- 
logues are  sent  which  list  only  net  wholesale  selling  prices  in  Canada,  or  at  best 
the  prices  f.o.b.  inland  factory.  This  gives  no  indication  on  which  at  this  end 
a  comparison  can  be  made  with  competing  lines  already  in  the  market.  Prices 
must  be  at  least  f.o.b.  seaboard,  which  for  this  area  is  ordinarily  f.o.b.  New 
York.  One  manufacturer  recently  quoted  "  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  or  f.o.b. 
cars  New  York."  This  is  a  mistake,  for  it  immediately  rouses  in  the  mind  of 
the  importer  a  suspicion  that  he  will  be  called  on  to  pay  certain  charges  of 
which  he  will  have  no  particulars  till  he  gets  the  invoice.  Firms  who  wish  to 
ship  to  markets  necessarily  reached  via  United  States  ports  should  be  prepared 
to  quote  "  Atlantic  seaboard "  and  to  absorb  any  small  additional  charges 
involved. 

Very  few  firms  are  able  to  quote  c.i.f.  Java  or  Straits  ports,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  do  so.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  this  office  be 
furnished  with  information  covering  shipping  weights  and/or  measurements, 
so  that  an  approximate  landed  price  can  be  named  to  the  importer. 

In  a  number  of  instances  no  mention  of  packing  charges  (if  any)  is  made 
at  time  of  inquiry.  It  is  annoying  to  the  importer  to  be  billed  in  this  connection 
when  his  shipment  arrives  if  he  has  had  no  previous  intimation  of  the  amount 
involved. 

Samples  are  too  often  sent  without  tags  or  means  of  reference  to  the  cover- 
ing letter. 

Manufacturers  should  remember  that  in  this  market  it  is  very  seldom  pos- 
sible to  place  a  line  on  an  indent  basis  with  a  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents. 
If  the  price  has  been  calculated  to  include  commission  to  such  firm,  and  dis- 
tributors are  appointed  who  buy  on  their  own  account  with  sales  rights  for  the 
area — and  this  is  what  generally  happens  here — such  commission  should  be 
allowed  as  a  discount  in  direct  business.  The  opening  letter  should  state  clearly 
the  position  in  this  connection. 

An  analysis  of  a  model  first  appeal  to  this  office,  recently  received  for  a  6oft 
goods  line,  may  be  of  interest. 

The  firm  sent  samples. 

Their  covering  letter  described  each  sample  in  detail,  with  particulars  of 
colour  range,  sizes,  and  styles  available. 

Prices  were  quoted  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaport. 

Case  and  box  packing  were  described  for  each  line,  including  particulars 
of  gross  and  net  weights  and  cubic  measurements. 

Terms  of  sale  were  outlined  in  full,  including  particulars  of  commission  (if 
any)  payable. 

Routings  suggested  by  their  New  York  agents  were  mentioned,  and  ocean 
freights  were  quoted. 

Definite  authority  was  given  to  the  office  to  make  agency  arrangements. 

Distribution  for  Java  was  effected  almost  immediately  with  one  of  the  best 
sales  organizations  in  the  country,  and  later  the  line  was  placed  in  the  Straits 
with  a  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents. 

A  delay  of  months  was  obviated  by  care  in  the  writing  of  the  first  letter. 

REPRINTS  FROM  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  following  reports  recently  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  have  now  been  reprinted  in  leaflet  form:  "  Chinese  Customs  Require- 
ments ";  "  Documentation  of  Shipments  to  Finland  ";  "  Packing  and  Labelling 
of  Food  Products  for  Shipment  to  Argentina  ".  These  leaflets  are  available  to 
interested  Canadian  exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  or,  a  limited  number  of  extra  copies  will  be  furnished  Boards 
of  Trade  and  other  bodies  interested  in  distributing  the  information. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  January  13,  1927.— For  the  first  five  months  (July  to  Novem- 
ber) of  the  fiscal  year  the  imports  from  oversea  into  the  Commonwealth  increased 
by  £8,497,152  over  those  of  the  corresponding  five  months  of  the  previous  year, 
while  exports  decreased  by  £1,238,508.  The  comparative  figures  for  the  periods 
are  outlined  thus: — 

Imports,  five  months,  1926-27   £70,492,733 

Imports,  five  months,  1925-26   61,995,581 

Increase  1926-27    £  8,497,152 

Exports,  five  months,  1926-27   £56,197,753 

Exports,  five  months,  1925-26   57,436,261 

Decrease  1926-27   £  1,238,508 

Included  in  the  exports  for  the  1926-27  period  were  bullion  and  specie  to 
the  value  of  £9,075,252  as  compared  with  £561,264  in  the  previous  year.  Conse- 
quently the  exports  of  merchandise  only  amounted  to  £47,122,501,  or  £23,370,232 
less  than  the  imports  for  the  term. 

COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  REVENUE 

Despite  recent  increases  in  protective  tariff  duties,  the  heavy  importations 
of  merchandise  into  Australia  were  emphasized  in  the  Customs  returns  for  the 
first  six  months  (July  to  December)  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  December  the  Customs 
received  the  largest  amount  of  collections  for  any  month  since  Federation  (in 
1901),  namely,  £3,887,227.   The  comparative  figures  for  the  six  months  ended 


on  December  31  were: — 

Customs  revenue,  six  months,  1926-27    £22,139,653 

Customs  revenue,  six  months,  1925-26   ,   19,837,409 


Increase  1926-27    £  2,302,244 


FEDERAL  LOAN  AND  LOAN  CONVERSIONS 

A  recent  Federal  loan  of  £6,000.000  at  dj  per  cent,  raised  in  Australia,  was 
over-subscribed  to  the  extent  of  £505,560,  represented  by  some  12,000  subscribers. 
The  conversions  have  to  this  date  totalled  over  £23,600,000  by  some  23,000  sub- 
scribers. ,  So  great  has  been  the  response  to  the  offer  of  conversion  made  to 
holders  of  Commonwealth  securities  maturing  in  December,  1927,  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  extend  the  facility  for  a  further  period. 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  majority  of  the  banks,  and  most  of  the  large 
importing  houses,  have  their  annual  or  half-yearly  balancing,  !and  until  the 
latter  have  their  figures  available  little  attention  is  given  to  indenting.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  and  early  in  February  in  normal  years  there  is  exceptional 
activity  in  placing  orders  for  oversea  requirements,  and  in  this  regard  the  imme- 
diate future  is  promising.  Retail  traders  after  the  New  Year  vacation  lost  no 
time  in  adjusting  their  prices  to  post-holiday  conditions,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  large  departmental  stores,  as  well  as  smaller  stores,  are  conducting  sales, 
the  publicity  of  which  occupies  much  larger  (individual)  advertising  space  in 
daily  newspapers  than  is  generally  devoted  in  Canada  for  such  purposes.  Con- 
ditions in  all  the  states,  except  in — until  quite  recently — drought-stricken 
Queensland,  are  fairly  satisfactory  despite  some  reduction  in  values  of  primary 
products.  Generally,  the  importing  interests  are  considered  to  be  in  an  exceed- 
ingly sound  position  financially.  The  disparity  between  imports  and  exports, 
in  creating  an  unfavourable  trading  balance  to  the  Commonwealth,  is  causing 
some  concern. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE  INVESTMENTS 

Throughout  1926  the  principal  stock  exchanges  in  Australia  transacted  a 
large  volume  of  business.  Apart  from  a  further  decline  in  gold  production, 
investors  experienced  favourable  conditions,  and  generally  price  movements  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  holders.  Sharp  advances  were  frequently  registered 
and  the  turnover  was  at  certain  periods  unusually  heavy,  chiefly  in  tin-mining 
speculation.  For  many  years  Australian  companies  have  been  operating  tin 
deposits  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Siam,  etc.,  and  have  achieved,  in 
numerous  instances,  most  remunerative  returns.  Recently  powerful  modern 
dredges  have  been  built  and  will  be  operating  early  in  1927,  hence  if  the  price 
of  tin  remains  at  the  present  high  level  there  promises  to  be  a  boom  in  this  class 
of  investment.  Through  the  highly  profitable  price — and  an  increased  con- 
sumption— attention  to  tin-bearing  properties  in  Australia  has  been  revived. 
Mining  companies  producing  silver,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  have  paid  dividends  exceed- 
ing £1,907,789  in  1926,  while  in  some  important  mines  additional  ore  reserves 
have  been  proved.  With  few  exceptions,  average  dividends  have  been  earned 
on  industrial  stocks,  and  generally  their  market  values  have  increased.  Support 
for  banking  stocks  has  been  strong,  and  prices  for  shares  in  favoured  institu- 
tions have  been  considerably  augmented. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — There  was  still  very  little  improvement  in  the  wheat  market  during 
the  past  month,  and  little  or  no  business  is  being  done  overseas.  On  account 
of  reported  heavy  selling  by  Canada  and  the  Argentine,  the  British  and  Con- 
tinental markets  fell  considerably  during  December.  Prices  also  declined  in 
Australia,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  overseas  markets;  the  reason  being 
that  farmers  here  have  not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to  the  lower  prices  offering, 
and  are  content  to  hold  their  stocks  in  the  hope  of  the  market  rising  at  a  later 
date.  This  has  resulted  in  conditions  being  very  quiet  among  wheat  traders 
for  this  period  of  the  year,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  only  buyers  are  loc:-J 
millers  who  are  buying  to  cover  their  flour  commitments.  Steamer  freight  rates 
for  parcels  to  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  were  reduced  5s.  per  ton  ($1.22) 
last  week,  and  this  may  result  in  increased  business.  To-day's  price  is  5s.  4d. 
($1.30)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  principal  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — Business  in  flour  for  export  has  been  extremely  dull  during  the  past 
month,  but  during  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  little  inquiry  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  East  (chiefly  Java),  and  some  fair  quantities  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  these  directions.  Freight  for  Alexandria  is  still  very  difficult  to 
procure,  and  this  is  hampering  trade  to  that  quarter.  The  reduction  of  5s. 
($1.22)  per  ton  in  freight  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa  it  is 
considered  will  result  in  increased  business.  To-day's  prices  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  are:  in  sacks  of  150  pounds  gross,  £11  13s.  9d.  ($56.88) ;  in  bags  of  101 
pounds  gross,  £11  18s.  9d.  ($58.10) ;  in  calico  bags,  49  pounds  gross,  £12  8s.  9d. 
($60.53). 

AUSTRALIAN  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

The  present  (January  13)  freight  rates  on  parcels  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
main  Australian  ports  to  main  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and 
South  Africa  for  January-March  shipment  are  42s.  6d.  ($10.34),  and  for  April 
shipment  40s.  ($9.73).  The  rates  to  Alexandria  (Egypt)  are  5s.  ($1.22)  higher 
in  each  instance.  These  rates  are  per  ton  of  2,240  'pounds  net  (minus  bags) 
weight  of  wheat,  and  upon  gross  weight  of  flour,  and  show  a  reduction  of  5s. 

($1.22)  per  ton  from  those  prevailing  a  week  ago.  Full  cargo  rates  are  about  5s. 

($1.22)  per  ton  higher  than  parcel  rates  owing  to  the  corresponding  advantages 
in  the  way  of  discounts  and  commissions  allowed  to  charterers. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  CLIP 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  13,  1927. — The  National  Council  of  Wool-selling 
Brokers  of  Australia  has  recently  issued  a  statement  of  interest  to  overseas 
woollen  manufacturers  showing  the  receipts  into  store  and  disposals  of  the 
1926-27  wool  clip  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1926,  together  with  balance  in 
store  waiting  disposal  on  December  31,  1926.  The  figures,  Which  are  of  interest 
to  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers,  compare  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  as  follows: — 

Received  Waiting 
Clip  into  Store  Sold        Shipped  Disposal 

Bales  Bales         Bales  Bales 

1926-27   2,211,413       1,194,711       18,121  998,511 

1925-26   1,955,485         905,542       20,967  1,028,976 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  the  1926-27  clip  sold,  there  were  27,757  bales 
of  the  1925-26  carry-over  sold  during  the  period  mentioned,  and  2,095  bales  of 
the  1925-26  clip  waiting  disposal.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1925-26  there 
were  485,929  bales  of  the  1921-25  carry-over  sold  and  5,788  bales  still  waiting 
disposal. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  22,  1927. — The  year  1926  was  unsatisfactory  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade.  Although  business  was  by  no  means  brisk  before  the 
coal  stoppage  set  in,  the  difficulties  encountered  by  spinners  and  manufacturers, 
not  only  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel  but  also  by  the  high  prices  asked  for  it,  imposed 
an  additional  burden  on  an  industry  which  had  been  experiencing  poor  trade  for 
several  years.  Another  important  factor  which  seriously  affected  trade  was  the 
substantial  downward  movement  in  values  created  by  an  abundant  American 
crop,  which  provided  the  largest  amount  of  raw  material  on  record.  This  situa- 
tion made  it  difficult  to  get  dealers  and  merchants  to  accept  deliveries  against 
old  orders,  and  buyers  adopted  a  very  cautious  policy  in  anticipation  of  still 
lower  prices.  In  view  of  this  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy,  the  business  done 
in  cloths  was  much  below  expectations,  and  short  time  was  worked  in  the 
majority  of  the  weaving  sheds.  One  favourable  feature  of  the  year's  trading 
was  the  larger  export  of  cloth  to  India  as  compared  with  1925.  Business  with 
China  was  interfered  with  owing  to  political  troubles  in  that  country.  The 
following  table  gives  particulars  of  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  1924,  1925,  and  1926  respectively: — 

Sq.  Yards  £ 

1924    4,443,959,500  153,448,106 

1925    4,435,617,800  150,627,835 

1926    3,834,447,700  116,052,586 

While  spinners  of  Egyptian  cotton  had  a  fairly  good  year,  conditions  in 
the  Jar  more  important  American  section  were  deplorable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  members  of  the  Masters'  Federation  were  working  their  mills  39^  hours 
per  week,  instead  of  48.  In  June  spinners  were  recommended  to  close  down 
every  alternate  week.  Disagreement  among  the  members  following  the  end  of 
the  coal  dispute  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  restrictions.  The  following 
statistics  indicate  the  exports  of  varn  from  this  country  during  1924,  1925,  and 
1926:— 

Lbs.  f 

1924   ..       163,056,400  27,782,126 

1925    189,531,200  30,501,416 

1926    168,543,200  21,783,800 
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During  the  year  numerous  financial  failures  were  reported  and  many  Man- 
chester firms  have  been  adversely  affected  by  losses  in  various  foreign  markets. 
The  serious  fact  is  that  Lancashire's  exports,  upon  which  the  trade  depends  for 
four-fifths  of  its  employment,  are  barely  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  volume.  The 
greater  part  of  this  loss  has  occurred  in  the  Far  East,  chiefly  India,  and  to  a  less 
extent  China.  In  so  far  as  China  is  concerned,  the  operating  causes  were  beyond 
the  control  of  the  industry,  but  in  India  trade  has  been  seriously  affected  not 
only  by  the  increase  of  domestic  production,  but  also  by  the  inroads  of  Japanese 
competition.  "  It  is  Lancashire's  task  to  regain  this  business  in  competition  with 
other  countries  where  labour  costs,  etc.,  are  lower.  Meanwhile,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  American  cotton  prices  are  now  more  stabilized,  and  an  improved 
trade  is  confidently  looked  for  during  1927. 

WOOL 

The  majority  of  firms  engaged  in  the  Yorkshire  wool  textile  industry  suffered 
from  poor  trade  in  1926.  The  industrial  situation  restricted  home  demand  and 
a  comparatively  meagre  business  was  done  with  the  Far  East,  where  Yorkshire 
manufacturers  have  been  developing  an  extensive  market  since  the  war.  The 
extent  to  which  this  industry  has  suffered  from  trade  depression  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  April  the  returns  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  showed  that  the  number  of  registered  unemployed  workpeople  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  trades  throughout  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  9,521. 
This  jumped  to  29,500  in  June,  after  which  an  improvement  set  in,  and  at  the 
end  of  November  the  figure  had  been  reduced  to  17,553,  whilst  it  was  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  December  returns  would  show  a  further  decrease.  At  one  period 
of  the  coal  dispute  50  per  cent  of  the  looms  were  idle.  During  most  of  the  year 
keen  competition  from  France  was  experienced  in  dress  goods,  but  the  recent 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  French  franc  has  been  considerably  assisting 
this  department  of  the  industry.  Competition  from  Germany  in  woollen  and 
worsted  tissues  was  also  substantially  increased  in  1926.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  year  was  the  consistently  good  demand  for  raw  wool  at  all 
the  principal  selling  centres.  The  position  of  all  manufacturing  departments 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  much  more  favourable  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
it  is  expected  that  1927  will  see  a  general  increase  in  business,  although  profits 
may  be  small. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  year  1926  was  disastrous  for  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  northern 
England.  Instead  of  achieving  what  in  March  promised  to  be  the  highest  pro- 
duction since  1920,  the  steel  industry  turned  out  the  lowest  output  since  1895. 
Deprived  of  domestic  supplies,  manufacturers  had  to  import  foreign  material, 
with  the  result  that  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  was  the  heaviest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeded  exports  in  volume.  The 
high  price  and  inferior  quality  of  foreign  supplies,  however,  made  it  unprofitable 
for  most  firms  to  operate  their  furnaces. 

During  the  coal  dispute  a  heavy  accumulation  of  orders  provided  an  under- 
tone of  confidence  in  the  future  once  normal  operations  could  be  commenced, 
with  the  result  that  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  are  now  busily  engaged  catch- 
ing up  on  uncompleted  business,  and  many  firms  are  practically  sure  of  being 
fully  employed  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

SHEFFIELD   CUTLERY  TRADES 

While  the  Sheffield  cutlery  trades  were  adversely  influenced  by  restricted 
purchasing  power  in  the  industrial  areas  of  this  country,  the  aggregate  business 
done  was  considered  quite  fair.  Export  business  was  good,  the  overseas 
dominions  and  colonies  being  particularly  good  buyers. 
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ENGINEERING 

Although  by  no  means  generally  prosperous,  most  of  the  engineering  trades 
of  this  area  had  been  making  slow  progress  for  the  past  three  years,  and  exports 
had  been  gradually  getting  back  to  the  1913  level,  so  that  1926  had  every  promise 
of  further  expansion  in  business.  However,  the  lack  of  raw  material  caused  by 
the  closing  of  iron  and  steel  works  affected  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
majority  of  the  engineering  trades  in  this  district,  and  few  firms  enjoyed  a  profit- 
able trading  year.  One  of  the  bright  spots  throughout  was  electrical  engineering, 
several  large  export  orders  being  executed.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  new  con- 
tracts have  been  placed  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  the 
general  outlook  for  engineering  is  considered  good,  and  most  firms  will  be  busy 
for  some  months  filling  back  orders. 

SHIPPING 

Shipping  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  Liverpool, 
with  the  result  that  any  factors  affecting  this  trade  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  community.  At  the  beginning  of  1926  there  was 
some  little  improvement  in  British  shipping,  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  depression  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  when  extremely  low  freight  rates 
were  quoted.  When  the  coal  stoppage  commenced  and  completely  cut  off  the 
export  coal  trade  and  bunkering  facilities,  shipping  became  very  disorganized, 
although  the  shifting  of  tonnage  was  eventually  assisted  by  bunkering  in  foreign 
ports.  Freight  rates  and  bunkering  costs  steadily  rose  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  under  the  phenomenal  pressure  of  requirements,  especially  in  the 
North  and  South  American  trades,  which  were  more  directly  affected  by  the 
crisis.  The  employment  of  tramp  steamers  in  the  homeward-bound  coal  trade 
created  an  extreme  shortage  of  tonnage  for  the  carrying  of  grain  from  Montreal 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  grain  rates  particularly  rose  to  sensa- 
tional levels.  The  generally  advanced  rates  secured  by  shipowners  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  considerably  helped  to  offset  the  poor  business  complained 
of  in  earlier  months.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  recovery  of  the  coal  situa- 
tion and  redistribution  of  tonnage  afforded  relief  to  other  trades  and  brought 
rates  downwards.  The  general  outlook  is  for  better  business,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  large  numbers  of  orders  lately  placed  for  new  ships. 

BANKING 

The  profits  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  banking  institutions  which  have 
their  principal  sphere  of  operations  in  the  industrial  north  were  slightly  lower 
during  the  past  year,  thus  reflecting  the  reduced  turnover  in  many  industries 
consequent  upon  the  coal  dispute.  A  comparison  of  bank  clearings  at  the  dif- 
ferent centres  of  this  section  of  England  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with 
1925  show  percentage  decreases  as  follows:  Liverpool,  14;  Manchester,  15.8; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  19.5;  Nottingham,  7;  Sheffield,  7.4;  and  Leeds,  2.3.  An 
increase  of  1  per  cent  was  recorded  at  Bradford. 

MARKET  FOR  HOSIERY  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  26,  1927. — During  the  past  few  months  the  trend  of 
fashion  in  women's  hosiery  among  certain  classes  of  the  community  has  been 
favouring  lisle  hose,  and  at  present  there  is  a  heavy  demand  reported  for  this 
particular  variety.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  German  manu- 
facturers, who  employ  machinery  specially  adapted  for  turning  out  this  class  of 
goods.   It  is  stated  that  at  present  they  are  having  difficulty  in  coping  with  the 
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demand  and  are  asking  longer  delivery  dates  for  repeat  orders,  so  that  whole- 
sale buyers  who  are  not  well  covered  will  likely  be  looking  for  other  sources  of 
supply.  Under  normal  conditions  buying  for  this  type  of  hose  is  done  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  for  delivery  during  January,  February,  and 
March. 

Although  much  lower  priced  lines  are  offered  from  Germany,  the  most 
popular  varieties  are  mercerized  lisles,  which  are  selling  at  from  $3.26  (13s.  5d.) 
to  $3.52  (14s.  6d.)  per  dozen,  and  chiffon  lisles  at  $3.72  (15s.  6d.)  upwards, 
delivered  to  buyer's  warehouse  at  Manchester.  This  hose  must  have  the  drop 
stitch  clox:  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  plain  lisle  hose.  A  sample  pair  of 
lisle  hose  being  sold  in  this  market  and  a  shade  card  indicating  most  popular 
colours  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  any  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  interested 
in  following  up  this  prospective  business.  The  name  and  address  of  a  firm  of 
manufacturers'  agents  in  Manchester  who  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  are  also  on  file. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  January  20,  1927. — Statistics  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of 
the  economic  and  trade  situation  in  the  Irish  Free  State  during  the  year  just 
closed  have  now  been  published,  and  if  studied  without  due  regard  being  given 
to  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  during  the 
period,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  have 
obtained  in  this  country  during  the  five  years  just  past,  the  net  results  appear 
to  be  somewhat  discouraging.  Foreign  trade  declined  during  the  first  eleven 
months  by  £4,117,659.  Bank  clearings  dropped  during  the  year  by  £19,148,500. 
Traffic  returns  of  the  Irish  railways  show  a  similar  tendency,  although  the 
decline  in  1926  was  less  serious  than  during  the  previous  year.  A  considerable 
decline  is  noted  in  exports  of  ale  and  porter,  and  exports  of  spirits  (whiskey, 
etc.)  decreased  by  374,609  gallons,  while  imports  increased  by  110,847  gallons. 
An  excess  expenditure  over  revenue,  amounting  to  £714,289,  completes  the 
unfavourable  aspect  of  the  situation. 

Fortunately  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  indeed  viewed  in  its 
proper  perspective,  without  stressing  unduly  any  one  phase,  the  broad  aspect 
of  the  country's  condition  may  well  be  looked  on,  not  with  discouragement,  but 
with  a  fair  degree  of  optimism,  as  an  examination  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
present  will  show.  Immediately  following  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  1921, 
a  protracted  period  of  internal  strife  disrupted  the  commerce  of  the  Free  State 
and  shattered  her  trade.  The  failure  of  a  harvest  and  the  outbreak  of  disease 
amongst  the  live  stock  added  to  the  already  depressed  condition  of  the  country;, 
and  it  was  not  until  1925  that  a  bountiful  harvest  opened  the  way  to  future 
prosperity.  The  outlook  for  1926  was  full  of  promise,  but  in  May  the  coal 
stoppage  in  Great  Britain  lasting  seven  months  again  occasioned  a  set-back  to 
this  country's  advancement.  As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these  reports, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  a  great  extent  an  economic  unit.  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  take  something  like  97  per  cent  of  the  Free  State's  exports 
and  supply  roughly  80  per  cent  of  her  imports.  Conditions  in  Great  Britain  are 
accordingly  bound  to  affect  this  country  adversely  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  resumption  of  settled  activity  across  the  Channel  will  react 
favourably  on  Free  State  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  handicaps  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
the  adverse  trade  balance  is  less  by  £297,061  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1926  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.   Live  stock  exports  increased  by 
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£418,091,  wool  by  about  15,000  pounds,  and  shipment?  of  butter  and  eggs  show 
an  upward  trend.  Another  gratifying  feature  is  in  the  satisfactory  decline  in 
the  number  of  business  failures  and  judgments  against  traders  reported  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  Evidence  of  the  national  credit  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  the  Free  State  National  Loan  is  now  quoted  at  practically  the  same 
figure  as  the  British  5  per  cent  War  Loan,  or  slightly  over  par. 

BANKING 

The  depression  in  business  is  reflected  in  the  returns  of  the  Free  State  banks 
just  issued  for  the  past  year.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  statement  is  indicative  of 
the  general  situation.  Net  profits  of  this  bank  declined  by  about  £48,000.  The 
distribution  to  shareholders,  however,  was  17-J  per  cent  for  the  year,  less  tax. 
After  paying  the  dividend,  and  placing  £150,000  to  "  the  rest "  (making  that 
figure  now  £2,919,230),  there  remains  £68,100  to  be  carried  forward.  Practically 
all  the  figures  in  the  balance  sheet  are  lower  except  "  advances  which  show  a 
slight  increase.  Total  assets  amount  to  £44,438,384,  being  £5,055,000  less  than 
last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Banking  Commission  which  has  just 
been  issued  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Currency  Commission  in  the 
Free  State  to  maintain  the  currency  at  par,  probably  through  the  medium  of  a 
convertible  note  issue  backed  by  British  Government  securities.  The  report 
further  recommends  that  the  Currency  Commission  should  have  the  right  of 
issuing  two  kinds  of  notes — a  legal  tender  note  and  a  consolidated  bank  note. 
The  rights  of  issue  will  be  given  to  all  banks,  but  will  be  issued  jointly  through 
the  commission.  The  new  notes  will  be  backed  by  British  sterling  securities, 
and  will  be  converted  at  par  into  British  sterling.  It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue 
accruing  to  the  National  Exchequer  will  amount  to  about  £350,000  per  annum. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Free  State  is  fully 
recognized,  and  in  introducing  legislation  to  regulate  the  production  of  distribu- 
tion of  eggs  and  butter  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  Irish  live  stock  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  value  of  these  products  in  the  export  markets,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  given  evidence  of  its  intention  that  this  country  shall 
reap  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  natural  advantages,  and  improve  and 
consolidate  its  position  with  the  British  consumer. 

The  results  of  this  legislation  are  already  being  felt  and  appreciated.  Irish 
eggs,  which  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Eggs)  Act,  1924,  can  only  be 
exported  by  duly  registered  shippers,  and  which  must  be  packed  and  graded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  their  reaching  the  market  in  a  fresh  and  attractive 
condition,  now  command  a  top  price  in  Great  Britain.  Free  State  butter  is 
improving  in  uniformity  of  quality  as  the  result  of  the  system  of  surprise  butter 
inspections  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  when  the  Dairy  Product  Act  comes  fully  into  force  Irish  butter  will  reach 
the  position  in  the  outside  markets  already  enjoyed  by  Free  State  eggs.  Under 
the  Live  Stock  Breeding  Act,  1925,  a  system  of  licensing  bulls  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  it  is  anticipated  will  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  cattle 
of  the  country. 

An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  production  of  pigs  in  this  country  by  the 
embargo  placed  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the  import  of  pork 
from  Continental  sources.  Irish  farmers  have  seized  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented and  are  well  on  the  way  to  regaining  the  commanding  position  which 
they  held  previously  in  the  London  pork  trade. 
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The  cattle  situation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Store  cattle  bring  a 
fair  price  in  the  cross-channel  markets,  but  the  returns  from  finished  cattle  are 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  fattening,  and  dealers  engaged  in  this  part 
of  the  trade  are  suffering  considerable  loss. 

INDUSTRY 

In  the  absence  of  production  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
Free  State,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  growth  of  industry  in  the  country  from 
year  to  year.  A  census  of  industry  is  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Industry  and  Commerce,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  production  statistics 
to  be  compiled  annually  from  the  returns  of  manufacturers  and  which  will  be 
invaluable  in  marking  the  advance  in  the  country's  manufactures,  and  the  effect 
of  tariffs  on  individual  industries.  In  the  absence  of  such  statistics  we  can 
only  deal  with  industries  for  which  figures  are  available,  and  of  these  there  are 
a  number  which  have  an  important  influence  on  the  trade  of  the  country. 

BREWING  AND  DISTILLING 

There  are  thirty-seven  breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  Free  State,  and  one 
of  the  breweries — that  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd. — has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  brewery  covers  fifty  acres 
of  land,  and  has  an  annual  output  of  over  100,000,000  gallons.  Excise  duties 
amount  annually  to  about  £9,000,000.  Guinness's  stout  bears  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  their  plant  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency. 
Irish  whiskey  distillers  have  the  reputation  of  making  the  purest  of  all  whiskeys. 
The  pot  still  process  is  used,  and  the  best-known  brands  are  aged  from  seven 
to  ten  years  before  being  bottled.  Competition  from  the  cheaper  "  patent  still " 
process  is  felt  keenly,  and  the  burden  of  the  heavy  excise  tax  of  72s.  per  gallon 
is  causing  the  distillers  some  uneasiness. 

BISCUITS 

There  is  only  one  firm  in  the  Free  State  manufacturing  biscuits,  but  this 
one  bears  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  Dublin  factory  of  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 
Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  employs  some  three  thousand  hands,  and  a  branch  factory 
in  Liverpool  is  said  to  employ  about  six  thousand.  The  products  of  this  com- 
pany are  exported  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

There  are  thirty  woollen  mills  in  the  Free  State,  with  a  capacity  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000  square  yards.  Sixteen  of  these  mills  produce  high-class 
tweeds  and  serges,  and  ten  of  them  have  a  limited  export  trade.  The  entire 
industry  has  been  suffering  from  a  protracted  period  of  depression  for  some 
years.  The  outlook  for  expansion  is  not  thought  to  be  promising  on  account 
of  the  keen  competition  in  the  export  field  as  well  as  in  the  home  market  from 
English  and  Scotch  mills.  As  a  result  of  the  depressed  condition  in  the  industry, 
and  spurred  on  by  the  apparent  favourable  results  accruing  to  the  blanket 
manufacturers  due  to  the  import  tariff  imposed  on  woollen  blankets,  manu- 
facturers are  agitating  for  protection  to  the  woollen  industry,  and  the  question 
will  probably  come  before  the  Tariff  Commission  at  an  early  date. 

FISHERIES 

The  Free  State  fishing  industry  is  reported  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  languish- 
ing condition,  and  the  aid  of  the  Government  is  being  invoked  to  assist  in 
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placing  the  industry  on  its  feet.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  and  recommend  a  possible  solution.  The  chief  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  the  lack  of  rapid  transport  to  the  English  markets.  The  catch 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1926  was  valued  at  £280,889,  as  against  £252,057 
for  the  corresponding  1925  period. 

BEET  SUGAR 

The  new  beet  sugar  factory  at  Carlow  is  now  in  operation  and  is  a  note- 
worthy addition  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  The 
Irish  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  an  authorized  share  capital  of 
£400,000,  and  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  raw  material  the  com- 
pany has  contracted  with  6,000  farmers  to  cultivate  10,000  acres  of  sugar  beet 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  com- 
pany amounting  this  year  to  £152,000,  or  24s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  the  sugar  produced. 

SHANNON  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Shannon  Power  Scheme  during 
the  year,  and  survey  work  in  connection  with  establishing  the  first  H  ring  trans- 
mission network  "  has  been  completed.  This  circuit  will  serve  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  Free  State,  including  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and 
Maryborough.  Power  from  the  Shannon  will  not  be  available  until  early  in 
1929,  but  in  the  meantime  this  circuit  will  be  fed  from  the  Dublin  Power  Station, 
supplemented  by  a  surplus  developed  by  the  Carlow  Beet  Sugar  Factory. 

EXPORTS 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  exports  from  the  Free  State  are  mainly  of  agri- 
cultural origin.  The  returns  for  the  eleven-month  period  ending  November  30, 
1926,  show  a  decline  in  domestic  exports  of  £1,682,053,  the  figures  being 
£36,543,463  for  the  1926  period  against  £38,225,516  for  1925.  Of  this  total  no 
less  than  £15,866,293  was  accounted  for  by  live  animals.  The  next  largest  single 
item  is  porter,  beer  and  ale,  amounting  to  £4,556,453.  Butter  comes  next  with 
£3,657,345;  eggs  in  shell,  £2,718,716;  bacon,  £2,544,912;  fresh  pork,  £806,694; 
fish,  £626,976;  wool,  £605,671;  and  biscuits,  £510,121.  Shipments  to  Great 
Britain  dropped  from  £31,625,288  to  £30,498,384,  to  Northern  Ireland  from 
£5.531,395  to  £4,878,251,  while  exports  to  all  other  countries  increased  from 
£1,058,833  to  £1,166,828. 

IMPORTS 

The  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  also  show  a  decline  from 
£55,940,057  in  1925  to  £53,732,697.  Purchases  from  Great  Britain  dropped  from 
£39,118,721  to  £34,910,154,  from  Northern  Ireland  from  £6,091,072  to  £5,606,821, 
while  imports  from  all  other  countries  increased  from  £10,730,264  to  £13,215,722. 

Substantial  increases  are  noted  in  purchases  from  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Poland,  Holland,  and  France,  while  a  big  drop  is  shown  in 
imports  from  British  India  and  Australia. 

TRADE   WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  twelve-month  period  ended  November  30. 
1926,  amounted  to  £1,079,720,  an  increase  of  £120,900  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1925.  Detailed  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  latest  returns  that  substanticl  increases  took  place  in  most  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  hops,  which  show  a  big  drop.  Rolled  oats  also  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  this  com- 
modity. Exports  to  Canada,  although  not  great,  have  increased  substantially 
during  the  year  from  £21,062  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1925  to  £46,412 
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during  the  corresponding  1926  period,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  The 
following  are  the  main  items  of  import  of  interest  to  Canada,  the  figures  being 
for  the  eleven-month  period  ended  November  30,  1926: — 

Wheat. — The  largest  single  commodity  sent  by  Canada  to  the  Free  State  is  wheat. 
Shipments  during  the  eleven-month  period  in  1926  amounted  to  £495,313.  Total  imports 
amounted  to  £3,228,501  during  the  period,  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Wheaten  Flour—  Imports  of  this  commodity  totalled  £2,797,163,  a  decline  of  £111,755 
from  the  previous  period.    Canada  increased  her  sales,  however,  to  £343,152. 

Timber. — Out  of  a  total  importation  of  timber  of  all  sorts  amounting  to  £1,311,789, 
Canada's  share  was  £91,666.  Although  competition  from  the  Baltic  countries  has  been  very 
keen,  it  is  thought  that  Canadian  exporters  should  be  able  to  get  a  larger  share  of  this  trade. 
The  principal  demand  is  for  spruce  deals  and  boards,  and  Canadian  spruce  is  considered 
superior  to  any  other.  Although  in  the  past  Dublin,  has  been  looked  on  by  shipowners  as  a 
dear  port,  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ports  in  the  British  Isles.  Laden  vessels  can  sail 
straight  into  berth  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  and  the  despatch  at  the  port  is  excellent.  The 
average  discharge  of  timber  is  from  230  to  280  standards  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  enjoys  a  commanding  position  in  this  market.  Out  of  a  total 
of  £134,882  worth  of  cheese  imported  during  this  period,  Canada's  direct  shipments  amounted 
to  £37,115.  This  does  not  include  Canadian  cheese  imported  via  Liverpool,  which  is  known 
to  be  considerable. 

Manufactures  of  Wood. — Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  market  here  for 
egg  crates  and  butter  boxes.  Butter  and  eggs  are  two  of  the  leading  exports  from  this 
country,,  and  the  consumption  of  containers  is  large.  Sweden  is  securing  the  bulk  of  this 
trade,  but  Irish  importers  would  welcome  competition  from  Canadian  sources,  and  Canadian 
shook  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  look  into  this  market. 

Apples. — Imports  during  the  period  amounted  to  £244,112.  Canadian  apples  are  in 
evidence  in  the  wholesale  warehouses,  but  these  are  purchased  almost  without  exception 
through  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  and  are  credited  to  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  returns.  A 
number  of  fruit  importers  interviewed  would  welcome  quotations  from  Canadian,  growers 
with  a  view  to  establishing  direct  shipments. 

Bacon. — It  is  singular  that  the  Irish  Free  State,  whose  bacon  is  unsurpassed  in  quality, 
should  have  imported  this  commodity  to  the  extent  of  £2,020,531  during  the  period  under 
survey.  Her  exports  during  this  period  amounted  to  only  £2,544,912.  Canadian  and  American 
bacon  may  be  purchased  in  almost  any  provision  shop,  but  again  this  is  brought  in  by  way 
of  England,  and  direct  shipments  are  negligible. 

Malt. — Although  the  Free  State  produces  most  of  her  own  malt,  imports  are  quite  con- 
siderable, amounting  to  £248,217  during  the  1926  period,  most  of  which  came  from  Great 
Britain. 

Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal. — Imports  totalled  £466,568  during  the  period,  none  of  which, 
according  to  the  trade  returns,  comes  from  Canada  direct.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a 
good  deal  of  Canadian  linseed  cake  reaches  this  market. 

Sugar. — Imports  amounted  to  £1.448,674,  originating  for  the  most  part  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  Canadian  sugar 
finds  its  way  into  this  market  through  Great  Britain.  Importers  here  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  deal  direct,  and  would  welcome  quotations  from  Canadian  refiners. 

Other  Articles. — A  wide  variety  of  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture  are  found  on  sale 
throughout  the  Free  State,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  trade  returns  as  originating  in 
Canada.  A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned:  rubber  footwear,  safety  razors,  shaving  soap, 
shaving  brushes,  cereals,  axes  and  hammers,  clover  and  timothy  seed,  incubators,  pipe  cleaners, 
and  many  other  articles  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  Irish  Free  State  merchants. 

A  growing  tendency  is  noted  amongst  buyers  to  deal  direct  with  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  in  the  country  of  origin,  or  at  least  through  an  agent 
resident  in  the  Free  State.  Canadian  exporters  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Free  State  is  a  separate  customs  area  from  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  this  fact  should  be  recognized  in  the  appointment  of 
representatives  on  this  side.  Established  channels  of  trade  cannot  be  altered 
overnight,  but  it  is  becoming  more  evident  under  the  new  conditions  that  Irish 
importers  will  insist  on  direct  purchases  of  many  of  those  commodities  which 
are  to-day  entering  this  country  through  .West  of  England  ports. 

EMIGRATION 

The  tendencies  suggested  by  recent  variations  in  the  figures  for  emigration 
from  the  Irish  Free  State  to  the  New  World  may  have  some  bearing  on  Cana- 
dian affairs  in  the  future. 
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Ireland  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country,  and,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  factors  in  recent  years,  it  is  apparent  that  tillage  or  mixed  farming 
as  carried  on  in  the  Free  State  is  being  forced  to  yield  to  dairying  and  beef 
growing.  The  result  of  this  is  that  great  numbers  of  small  farmers,  farmers' 
sons  and  agricultural  labourers  are  unable  to  find  employment,  and  the  limited 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland  are  unable  to  absorb  these  unskilled  labourers. 
Hence,  emigration  from  Ireland  is  almost  confined  to  male  agricultural  labourers, 
and  women  of  the  same  class,  the  latter  providing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  few  years  emigration  has  spread  to  the  towns  and  now  includes 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  non-  agricultural  classes,  but  the  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural emigrants  is  still  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  these 
emigrants  in  the  New  World  is  of  some  interest. 

The  figures  for  1925,  as  recorded  by  the  Free  State  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  show  the  total  male  emigration  to  countries  outside  Europe  to 
have  been  14,980.  Of  these  10,929  belonged  to  the  agricultural  class,  and  of 
these  less  than  a  thousand  were  bound  for  Canada,  while  9,646  gave  the  United 
States  as  their  destination. 

The  figures  have  been  published  for  the  year  1926  up  to  and  including  the 
month  of  August  and  give  the  total  emigration  to  all  countries  outside  Europe 
and  not  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  18,577,  of  which  1,575  have  settled 
in  Canada.  For  the  same  period  last  year  the  figures  were  20,485;  to  Canada 
1,469.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  emigrants  bound  for  Canada  is  to 
some  extent  explained  by  the  restrictions  placed  on  immigration  by  the  United 
States. 

CANADIAN  CONFECTIONERY  IN  THE  TROPICS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  January  14,  1927. — The  suitability  of  Canadian 
confectionery  for  tropical  trade  has  been  proven  on  more  than  on  occasion  in 
the  past,  but  it  has  usually  been  felt  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  suitability  of 
the  container  is  the  true  test  of  the  endurance  of  confectionery  under  extreme 
climatic  conditions. 

In  this  connection  a  rather  illuminating  incident  occurred  during  the  writer's 
visit  to  East  Africa.  In  February,  1925,  a  considerable  shipment  of  Canadian 
confectionery  was  refused  in  Dar-es-Salaam,  which  is  approximately  5  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator  upon  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  an  area  which  is  probably 
as  tropical  as  any  in  the  world.  This  shipment  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  for  over  a  year,  and  was  stored  in  an  ordinary  godown — that  is  to  say  a 
corrugated  iron  warehouse,  without  any  special  facilities  whatsoever. 

During  the  writer's  recent  visit  to  Dar-es-Salaam  an  offer  was  made  for 
this  confectionery,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appraise  the  entire  shipment.  To 
every  one's  amazement  these  goods  opened  up  absolutely  clean  and  without 
spoil,  with  practically  no  signs  of  bloom.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  practically  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods. 

The  exterior  packing  consisted  of  the  customary  confectionery  cases,  but 
the  interior  packages  had  been  dipped  in  a  hard  wax,  and  as  nearly  as  could 
be  judged  this  factor  was  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  endurance  of  this 
particular  shipment.  This  wax  had  not  deteriorated  in  the  slightest  during  the 
year's  storage  in  the  godown. 

The  state  of  this  shipment  was  particularly  illuminating  because  of  the 
widespread  belief  upon  the  East  African  coast  that  it  was  useless  to  import  con- 
fectionery except  in  tin  containers.  As  a  result  of  the  excellent  preservation  of 
this  particular  shipment  it  will  now  be  possible  to  place  further  supplies  of 
Canadian  boxed  chocolates  on  the  East  African  market. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  January  10,  1927. — The  statistics  of  imports  of  motor  cars 
into  South  Africa  for  1926  will  not  be  available  for  some  time  yet.  According 
to  considered  opinion  in  the  motor  trade,  however,  the  imports  will  be  little,  if 
any,  less  than  those  of  1925,  when  a  record  number  of  motor  vehicles  were  sup- 
plied to  this  market.  In  that  year  18,396  cars  of  a  value  of  £3,131,964  were 
imported,  as  against  roughly  three-quarters  as  many  in  1924  and  half  as  many 
in  1923.  It  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  South  Africa  should  continue 
to  absorb  cars  in  this  increasing  ratio,  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  1926  would  not  show  imports  of  much  over  13,000  cars.  When  the  statistics 
for  1926  are  available,  however,  this  forecast  will  be  found  to  have  been  too 
conservative. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  motor  trade  that  the  continued  heavy 
imports  of  1926  were  not  altogether  good,  as  there  is  no  question  of  the  inability 
of  South  Africa  to  absorb  this  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  any  single  year. 
The  used-car  problem  is  becoming  more  acute  from  month  to  month,  and  the 
speculative  nature  of  the  wool  and  maize  crops  places  a  heavy  risk  upon  the 
rural  distributor  who  is  obliged  to  tie  up  his  money  in  stocks.  In  this  latter 
connection  a  most  interesting  memorandum  upon  the  relationship  between  the 
American  car  manufacturers  and  South  African  distributors  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America.  Until  about 
three  years  ago  there  was  no  challenge  to  American  and  Canadian  supremacy 
in  the  automobile  market  except  in  types  of  heavy  truck  bodies,  in  which  Great 
Britain  held  a  considerable  share  of  the  entire  trade.  At  that  time,  however, 
British  and  Continental  manufacturers  of  light  cars  and  pleasure  vehicles  began 
to  appoint  South  African  representatives.  The  success  of  such  manufacturers, 
however,  was  and  is  still  problematical,  as  the  small,  low-powered  British  and 
Continental  motor  was  felt  to  be  unsuitable  for  South  African  conditions.  More- 
over, while  granting  that  the  workmanship  in  these  British  and  Continental 
vehicles  was  perhaps  better  than  in  American  cars,  the  price  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  such  additional  values,  and  the  generously  powered,  wide-track,  high- 
clearance  American  automobile  appeared  to  be  much  nearer  what  South  Africa 
required  than  British  and  Continental  motors  which  had  been  developed  for 
high-class  road  surfaces. 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  British  and  Continental  motor  car 
invasion  this  office  canvassed  motor  dealers  for  an  estimate  of  what  percentage 
of  the  trade  might  be  lost  to  the  newcomers.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  business  would  invariably  remain  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  due  in  part  to  the  suitability  of  American-type  vehicles  to 
the  price  advantage  of  American  offers,  but  particularly  because  of  the  mer- 
chandizing ability  of  American  automotive  organizations.  It  was  stated  that 
although  Europe  might  be  able  to  build  motor  cars,  they  had  no  experience  of 
how  to  sell  them,  and  this  latter  factor  was  held  to  be  the  predominant  reason 
for  a  continuation  of  American  supremacy.  Therefore  when  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied 1,613  cars  in  1925  (as  against  722  in  1924  and  275  in  1923)  and  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  increased  their  imports  in  a  corresponding  degree,  these 
nations  were  not  considered  to  be  offering  any  challenge  to  the  American  trade, 
since  in  comparison  with  American  business  the  volume  achieved  by  any  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  was  insignificant. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  progress  which  European  suppliers  have  made 
during  1926,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  British,  Italian,  and  French 
makes  will  show  greater  proportional  progress  than  the  majority  of  American 
manufacturers.  The  Morris  (English),  Austin  (English),  Citroen  (French), 
and  Fiat  (Italian)  cars  have  established  a  clientele  for  themselves,  and  others 
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are  doing  the  same.  To  some  extent  the  British  and  Continental  manufacturers 
have  been  modifying  their  designs  to  suit  South  African  conditions,  but  the  real 
reason  for  their  success  would  appear  to  be  due  to  their  appreciation  of  mer- 
chandizing factors. 

The  memorandum,  previously  referred  to,  which  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
South  African  Motor  Traders'  Association  to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  extremely  interesting.   It  states,  inter  alia, — 

For  many  years  past  a  very  large  majority  of  the  motor  cars  imported  into  South  Africa 
have  been  of  American  manufacture.   This  has  been  due  to  the  following  reasons: — 

(1)  The  cost  of  American  cars  has  always  been  considerably  below  that  of  European. 

(2)  Until  very  recently  the  design  of  the  European  car  was  not  particularly  suitable  to 
South  African  conditions;  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  car,  with  its  ample  clearance 
and  reserve  of  power,  was  ideal. 

(3)  Probably  the  fact  that  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  the  American  car 
in  this  market  is  that  the  South  African  distributor  has  always  been  able  to  make  a  fair 
profit  on  the  American  product,  and  so  has  been  able  to  spend  the  necessary  money  in 
putting  in  an  adequate  sales  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  cost  of  the  European 
car  was  so  high  that  if  a  distributor  had  to  get  it  into  the  market  at  all  the  margin  of  profit 
had  to  be  placed  so  low  that  trading  was  really  not  worth  while.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  agency  was  always  worth  while. 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  tendency  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  alter  this  state  of  things.  While  on  the  one  side  the  European  manu- 
facturer has  been  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  engine,  giving  more  generous 
clearance  to  the  car  and  lengthening  his  discount,  thus  gaining  a  considerable 
amount  of  goodwill,  the  American  manufacturer  has  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  distrust: — 

(1)  By  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  agencies. 

(2)  By  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  distributor,  either  directly  or  through  factory 
representatives,  to  sell  his  products  at  such  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  as  to  make  business 
unprofitable. 

(3)  Similarly,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  distributor  to  induce  him  to  order 
cars  in  quantities  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  potential  market,  thus  driving  him  into  over- 
stocking and  consequent  forced  trading.  Some  factory  representatives  are  still  heavily  over- 
loading their  dealers,  knowing  full  well  that  once  these  cars  leave  the  factory  their  commis- 
sion is  assured.  When  the  dealer  has  the  cars  on  his  floor  he  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  dispose  of  them  at  any  cost.   The  result  is  bad  trading  and  unhealthy  terms. 

(4)  By  interfering  unduly  with  the  local  distributing  organizations  without  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  market.  Instances  have  occurred  where  factory 
representatives  have  interfered  with  a  distributor's  staff,  and  demanded  the  engagement  or 
dismissal  of  certain  men.  These  occurrences  have  tended  to  weaken  the  attachment  of 
South  Africa  to  the  American  cars  and  have  created  a  spirit  of  distrust,  which  is  most  dis- 
turbing. 

A  marked  tendency  is  noticeable  among  European  manufacturers  to 
endeavour  to  understand  and  meet  the  general  situation.  Thus  the  change  of 
attitude  noticeable  both  in  North  America  and  Europe  is  tending  to  narrow 
appreciably  the  gap  that  has  hitherto  separated  them,  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion held  by  the  American-type  car  is  being  seriously  jeopardised. 

Reverting  to  the  changing  attitude  of  the  American  manufacturer,  this  is 
probably  owing  to  certain  misconceptions  regarding  this  country  and  its  motor 
trade  potentialities.   Attention,  therefore,  is  drawn  to  the  following: — 

(1)  The  white  population  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  approximately  one  and  a  half 
millions.  The  native  population  of  about  six  millions  must  be  ignored  completely  in  esti- 
mating this  market.  The  richest  natives,  apart  from  a  few  paramount  chiefs,  will  be  those 
working  in  the  towns.  Such  natives  earn  from  £2  to  £6  per  month.  This  money  goes  to 
keep  a  wife  or  wives  and  usually  a  very  large  family  in  the  kraal  miles  away  in  the  country. 
It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  market  for  motor  vehicles  among 
the  native  races  for  generations  to  come. 

(2)  At  the  present  moment  there  are  approximately  100,000  motor  vehicles  running  in 
South  Africa.  This  is  one  in  fifteen  of  the  white  population.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  buy  a  car  and  |three  times  as  much  to  run  a  car  in  South 
Africa  as  it  does  in  America.  Income  tax  is  paid  on  incomes  of  £300  per  annum  and 
upwards.  There  are  about  83,000  income  tax  payers  in  the  Union.  There  are  100,000  motor 
vehicles  running. 
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(3)  These  facts  are  cited  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  policy  of  pushing  the  dis- 
tributor for  larger  and  larger  orders  is  not  justified  by  the  potentialities  of  the  motor  market. 

(4)  South  Africa  is  a  very  large  country  with  a  total  population  equal  to  that  of  an 
American  town.  Seeing  that  this  population  is  so  widely  scattered,  the  expenses  of  doing 
business  are  very  high. 

(5)  Distributors  for  the  most  part  have  their  depots  in  the  larger  towns.  In  these  places 
building  costs  and  site  values  are  very  high.  Newspaper  advertising  rates  and  salesmen's 
wages  are  also  high. 

(6)  There  are  about  seventy  makes  of  motor  cars  competing  for  the  trade  in  this  market. 

The  motor  traders  in  South  Africa  would  like  to  urge  upon  the  manufacturers  of  America 
the  consideration  of  the  following  points: — • 

(1)  The  making  of  factory  contracts  more  stable,  thus  enabling  the  distributor  to  obtain 
capital  and  financial  facilities;  create  a  certain  amount  of  goodwill;  and  also  saving  him 
the  constant  dread  of  the  removal  of  his  agency,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  or  most  of  his 
profits. 

(2)  The  reorganization  of  the  spare  parts  situation  in  order  to  enable  the  distributor  to 
meet  the  substitute  spare  parts  competition  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  change  of  distributor  being  inevitable,  to  arrange  for  a  transfer 
of  stocks  of  cars  and  spares  from  the  old  distributor  to  the  new. 

(4)  The  leaving  of  the  question  of  price  and  territorial  organization,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributor.  The  force  of  competition  will  keep  the  prices  down;  but 
unless  the  profit  inducement  is  sufficient  to  make  the  business  worth  while,  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  distributor  cannot  be  expected. 

While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  American  predominance  in  the  South 
African  market  is  seriously  threatened  to-day,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  market  is  due  to  pass  to  British  and  Continental  manu- 
facturers than  had  formerly  been  anticipated. 

The  higher-powered  American  cars  will  doubtless  hold  the  country  trade, 
yet  urban  trade  will  be  less  satisfactory.  During  the  past  year  two  or  three 
British  cars  have  had  a  particularly  good  run.  For  the  first  time  the  British 
makers  have  been  invading  the  light  truck  field  with  considerable  success,  and  in 
heavy  trucks  their  progress  has  been  undiminished.  Whether  the  American  and 
Canadian  assembly  plants  in  South  Africa  will  materially  increase  the  demand 
for  such  cars  as  are  assembled  here  cannot  be  decided  as  yet.  The  duty  prefer- 
ence upon  imported  parts  is  fairly  small,  and  the  volume  of  business  available 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  elaborate  assembly  plants. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  January  14,  1927. — In  the  towns  trade  is  showing  some 
seasonal  activity,  and  while  country  business  is  quiet,  the  outlook  is  better  on 
account  of  the  improvement  in  farming  prospects  brought  about  by  recent  wide- 
spread rains.  The  firmness  of  wool  prices  is  also  an  encouraging  feature.  A 
secondary  effect  of  the  improved  farming  outlook  is  found  in  the  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  native  labour  on  the  gold  mines  which  is  causing  some  anxiety 
in  that  industry.  The  building  trade  remains  well  employed  and  manufacturing 
industries  are  generally  busy.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  appears  to  be  better 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Preliminary  figures  of  the  1926  maize  crop  show  that  the  yield  has  reached 
almost  11,000,000  bags  instead  of  the  official  forecast  of  9,000,000,  although  the 
crop  as  compared  with  that  of  "1925  is  small.  Throughout  the  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  western  province  good  crops  are  reported. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  November  (twenty-six  working  days) 
amounted  to  840,276  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,569,266,  representing  a  decrease, 
compared  with  October,  of  13,020  ounces  valued  at  £55,305  but  an  increase  over 
November,  1925  (twenty-five  working  days) ,  of  56,643  ounces  valued  at  £223,614. 
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The  total  output  for  the  period  January  1  to  November  30,  1926,  was 
9,126,695  fine  ounces  valued  at  £38,768,737,  compared  with  8,808,247  ounces 
valued  at  £37,415,055  for  the  same  period  in  1925. 

Trade  in  Rhodesia  is  showing  the  usual  seasonal  improvement.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  and  Egypt  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  in  Uganda  is  anticipated,  which  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  Uganda  trade  as  a  whole.  Agricultural  prospects  in  Kenya 
continue  good.  Business  in  Tanganlika  and  Nyassaland  is  normal,  but  Zanzibar 
remains  dull. 


CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hijdd 

New  York,  February  3,  1927. — Canada's  exports  to  the  United  States 
increased  in  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1926,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  although  they  represented  a  less  per- 
centage of  Canada's  total  export  trade.  Canada's  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  twelve  months  were  36  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  exports,  as  com- 
pared with  38  per  cent  in  the  previous  period.  Exports  in  1926  were  valued 
at  $470,149,366  against  $469,741,324  in  1925;  and  imports,  $666,128,368  against 
$570,380,841. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  period  under  review  Canada's  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  while  Canada's  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  16  per  cent.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  the 
Dominion's  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  same  period  was  $195,979,002 
as  compared  with  $100,639,517  in  the  previous  period. 

LINES  IN  WHICH  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOWED  NOTABLE 

INCREASE  1926  1925 

Cattle  No.  158,159  138,755 

$  4.854,086  4,083,562 

Asbestos  Ton  222,659  205,933 

$  7,074,395  6,346,246 

Beverages  (total)  $  21,375,141  15,407,810 

Ale  and  beer  Gal.  4,347,922  3,534,634 

$  5,711,072  4,887,499 

Whiskey  Gal.  967,211  630,406 

$  15,203,413  10,292,774 

Fish,  total  $  14,510,499  12,833,924 

Codfish,  dried  Cwt.  141,383  128,565 

$  1,122,507  1,126,497 

Lobster,  canned  Cwt.  16,565  13,385 

$  1,093,816  853,866 

Salmon,  canned  Cwt.  22,605  5,344 

.$  319,141  92,651 

.Fruits,  total  $  884,803  725,289 

Apples,  fresh  Brl.  26,831  24,938 

$  139,439  120,440 

Fruits,  canned  $  112,824  66,292 

Furs,  undressed  $  11,420,344  10,946,857 

Grain  products,  total  $  18,180,984  ^^OQO 

Grain  total   $  15,022,097  11,038.303 

Wheat          '            .    ...   Bus.  10,113,328  7,074,634 

$  14,214,550  9,508,610 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  Cwt.  2,420  9 

$  7,548  43 

Wheat  flour  Brl.  14,533  8,835 

105,157  63,490 

Hav   Ton  388,853  174,429 

y $  3,687,559  1,765,750 

Sole  leather  Lb.  6,383,839  $2^94 

$  1,938,158  2,091,250 

Upper  leather   $  3,932,037  3»726,857 

 pr$  Aim  An?* 

Meats,  total   .$       5,092,173  3'8?§'1S 
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LINES  IN  WHICH   CANADIAN   EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES   SHOWED  NOTABLE 

increase — Concluded 

1926  1925 

Copper,  total  $  14,504,398  12,573,185 

Ore  Cwt.  556,106  434,134 

$  7,278,321  5,450,050 

Aluminium,  bars,  blocks  Cwt.  179,002  114,810 

$  4,222,754  2,673,418 

Iron,  total  $  9,894,695  6,621,164 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc  $  3,263,418  1,741,299 

Rolled  products,  total  $  216,179  184,454 

Bars  and  rods  Ton  3,704  1.696 

$  148,326  82,239 

Tubing  and  pipe  $  399,770  89,541 

Wire  $  17,792  2,217 

Farm  implements  $  3,597,754  1,946,698 

Hardware  and  cutlery  $  159,873  108,002 

Milk,  fresh  and  cream  Gal.  9,271,465  8,177,874 

$  8,667,718  7,470,990 

Oilcake  Cwt.  134,126  64,785 

$  280,537  120,711 

Paper,  total  $  107,853,540  95,247,967 

Newsprint  paper  Cwt.  32,065,335  26,263,081 

$  105,769,690  92,868,159 

Wrapping  paper  Cwt.  3,603  .  1,022 

$  18,036  2,458 

Tobacco  $  111,163  62,733 

Vegetables  $  8.564,078  3,336,377 

Potatoes  Bush.  5,834,290  1,856,676 

$  7,583,037  2,118,515 

Cheese  Cwt.  79,153  2,310 

$  1,338,613  74,709 

LINES  IN  WHICPI  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOWED  NOTABLE 

DECREASE 

Animals,  living  $  8,502,313  8,839,265 

Horses  No.  764  1,105 

$  146,867  172,394 

Sheep  No.  21,570  39,134 

$  209,980  391,374 

Binder  twine  Cwt.  30,523  86.227 

$  410,598  1,101,903 

Butter  Cwt.  3,159  39,261 

$  101,744  1,407,683 

Chemical  products,  total  $  8.531,385  8,890,476 

Fertilizers,  total  $  3,*883,490  4,595,559 

Ammonia  sulphate  Cwt.  7,422  68,424 

$  20,563  181,482 

Cyanamid  Cwt.  1,651,544  1,779,888 

$  3,838,526  4,285,336 

Coal  Tons  423,762  431,707 

$  2,031,207  2,080,101 

Eggs  Doz.  47,744  63,051 

$  20,210  25,300 

Flax  fibre  Cwt.  7,249  10,542 

$  41,092  109,555 

Bran,  shorts  and  middlings  Cwt.  1.927,852  3.297,053 

„.-,,.                                                    $  2,350,984  4,239,877 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  $  6,374,321  7,305  467 

Metals,  total  $  53,623,120  72,261,095 

Gold  ore,  dust,  etc  $  8,480,031  32,848,338 

Scrap  iron  Tons  62,220  82,300 

_     j                                                                 $  618,252  954,092 

feead  $  502,587  1,156,748 

Nickel  Cwt.  357,134  377,723 

,        .                                                   $  6,625,554  6,064,642 

Milk,  condensed,  etc  Cwt.  91,140  119  831 

„        -       ,                                                     $  1,016,748  1,216,990 

Paper  board  $  1,685,204  1,972,205 

Seeds,  total  ..... .   $  8,756,631  17,827,147 

Stone  and  products,  total   $  5,367,676  5  711  748 

Cement  Cwt.  271,875  2,640,252 

tw    i     .    ,                                                        $  101,501  1,178,421 

Maple  mcl.  syrup  $  714,479  721  686 

Vegetables,  canned  Lbs.  197,004  3  987  655 

tit    i  *.  *  i                                                       $  6>200  147,517 

Wool,  total    $  1,586,152  2,622,981 

Raw  wool  Lb.  4,757,766  6,357,592 

$  1,498,089  2,440,161 
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LUMBER  AND  LUMBER  PRODUCTS 

Except  in  the  case  of  pulpwood,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
Canada's  unmanufactured  wood  products  to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve 
months  ended  November  as  compared  with  the  previous  period.  The  volume  of 
exports  was  maintained,  but  prices  were  lower.   The  figures  are: — 

1926  1925 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  total  $     91,926,770  97,373,886 

Logs  .  M/Ft.          160,809  217,351 

$       2,690,579  3,746,878 

Laths  M/Ft.       1,839,824  1,965,232 

$       9,698,443  10,416,329 

Planks  and  boards  M/Ft.       1,771,949  1,817,799 

$     50,681,490  53,086,195 

Shingles  M/Ft.       2,447,474  2,613,224 

$       8,771,900  10,128,371 

Spoolwood  $           32,189  3,960 

Timber  square  M/Ft.           13,901  18,110 

$         303,589  401,583 

Pulpwood  ..Cords       1,387,963  1,421,201 

$      13,986,034  14,119,841 

Railway  ties  No.         888,709  905,419 

$         821,847  723,147 

Canada's  exports  of  manufactured  wood  products  to  the  United  States  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  November  were  as  follows: — 

1926  1925 

Wood,  manufactured,  total  $     43,697,128  41,259,480 

Furniture  $           41,614  30,578 


PULP  AND  PAPER 

Canada's  exports  of  pulp  to  the  United  States  continue  to  increase,  as  the 
following  table  indicates: — 

12  Months  ended  November 
1926  1925 

Newsprint  paper  Cwt.     32,065,335  26,263,081 

$    105,769,690  92,868,159 

Pulp,  chemical  Cwt.     11,271,741  10,683,352 

$     36,026,883  33,113,143 

GRAIN  AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

With  the  exception  of  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  Canada's  exports  of  grain 
products  to  the  United  States  showed  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  twelve 
months  ended  November,  as  the  following  table  will  indicate: — 

1926  1925 

Grain  products,  total  $      18,180,984  16,295,090 

Grain,  total  $     15,022,097  11,038,303 

Wheat  Bush.     10,113,328  7,074,634 

$      14,214,550  9,508,610 

Bran,  shorts  and  middlings  Cwt.      1,927,852  3,297,053 

$       2,350,964  4,239,877 

Wheat  flour  Brl.           14,533  8,835 

$         105,157  63,490 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Butter.?— Increase  of  the  United  States  duty  on  butter  on  March  6,  1926, 

from  8  cents  to  12  cents  per  pound  resulted  in  a  marked  decline  in  Canada's 
export  of  this  commodity  to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
November,  1926.   The  figures  are: — 

1926  1925 

Cwt                                                                               3,159  39,261 

$                                                                                 101,744  1,407,683 

Under  the  previous  rate  of  duty  the  Canadian  product  generally  sold  below 
the  domestic  price,  but  under  the  new  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian 
shippers  to  quote  a  price  which,  plus  the  duty,  will  enable  their  line  to  compete. 
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Cheese. — Canada's  exports  of  cheese  to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve 
months  ended  November  show  a  marked  increase,  as  the  following  returns  will 
indicate: — 

1926  1925 

Cwt    79,159  2,310 

$   1,338,613  74,709 

The  quality  of  Canadian  cheese  has  an  established  reputation  in  this  market 
and  the  product  is  likely  to  find  an  expanding  market  here. 

Milk  and  Cream. — In  spite  of  the  agitation  against  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  Canadian  milk  and  cream,  Canadian  exports  of  these  com- 
modities to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve  months  ended  November,  1926,  show 
an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  period.  The  volume  and  value  of 
these  exports  were: — 

1926  1925 

Gallons   9,271,465  8,177,874 

$   8,687,718  7,470,990 


During  1926  charges  were  made  that  Canadian  milk  and  cream  coming  into 
this  market  were  not  in  accordance  with  New  York  city  regulations.  A  number 
of  Canadian  dairies  are  shipping  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  rigid  observance  of  local  health  requirements,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  Canadian  standards  of  inspection  and  grading,  should  ensure  a  con- 
stantly expanding  market  here  for  Canadian  milk  and  cream. 


POTATOES 


There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  export  of  Canadian  potatoes  to  the  United 
States  in  the  twelve  months  ended  November,  1926,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.   The  figures  were: — 

1926  1925 

Bushels   5,834,290  1,856,676 

$   7,583,037  2,118,515 


Undoubtedly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  exports  of  potatoes  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  were  re-exported  to  other  markets,  although  detailed 
statistics  on  this  point  are  not  available.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Canadian  potato,  as  well  as  its  superior  quality  and  size,  are  finding 
for  it  a  constantly  expanding  market,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  foreign 
countries  through  United  States  agencies.  Improved  methods  of  cleaning,  grad- 
ing, and  packing  Canadian  potatoes  have  greatly  assisted  their  marketing  in 
competition  with  potatoes  from  the  New  England  states.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  heavy  movement  of  potatoes  from  Maritime  Province  points  in  the 
months  of  November  and  April  results  in  a  congestion  necessitating  the  placing 
of  an  embargo  on  potato  shipments  at  such  points  as  Boston  and  New  York. 
This  congestion  at  two  periods  results  in  a  lower  price  for  the  producer.  After 
having  obtained  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  potato  situation,  particularly  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  consider- 
able advantage  if  there  were  more  frost-proof  warehouse  facilities  on  railway 
tracks  at  Canadian  shipping  points.  Potatoes  could  then  be  stored  and  ship- 
ments spread  over  a  period,  thereby  eliminating  the  risk  of  loss  due  to  lack  of 
frost-proof  storage  for  potatoes  which  it  is  impossible  to  ship  when  the  move- 
ment is  ,at  peak. 
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APPLES 

Canada's  exports  of  apples  to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
November,  1926,  as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  were  as  follows: — 

1926  1925 

Barrels   26,831  24,938 

$   139,439  120,440 

In  spite  of  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel,  quantities  of  Canadian  apples,  prin- 
cipally of  the  Mcintosh  variety,  both  from  the  Annapolis,  N.S.,  and  Okanagan, 
B.C.,  valleys,  are  finding  their  way  into  the  United  States,  and  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  still  wider  market  is  capable  of  development  by  maintaining 
the  already  high  standards  of  grading,  by  experimenting  with  especially  attrac- 
tive methods  of  packing  such  as  those  employed  by  various  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  by  trying  out  a  20-pound  box  on  the  market. 
By  these  means  it  may  be  possible  to  create  a  demand  for  a  high-quality  product 
regardless  of  the  price  necessitated  by  the  duty,  because  of  the  superiority  of 
the  grade,  the  attractiveness  of  the  package,  and  the  willingness  of  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  better  commodity. 


HAY 

Canada's  exports  of  hay  to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
November,  1926,  were  doubled  as  compared  with  the  exports  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1925.   The  figures  were: — 

1926  1925 

Tons   388,533  174,429 

$   3,687,559  1,765,750 

Fewer  complaints  were  recorded  against  the  Canadian  hay  in  1926  than  in 
previous  years.  Canadian  producers  are  paying  more  attention  to  methods  of 
grading,  packing,  and  shipping  and  to  the  requirements  of  particular  localities. 
Complaints  against  Canadian  hay  created  a  prejudice  against  it  in  some  quar- 
ters for  a  time,  and  as  a  result  the  hay  was  sold  for  less  than  similar  domestic 
grades.  During  the  past  year  less  damaged  Canadian  hay  appears  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  United  States,  and  since  there  has  been  a  wider  realization  of 
the  actual  situation  among  Canadian  producers,  better  prices  have  been  obtained, 
and  business  generally  has  become  more  satisfactory.  As  Canadian  methods 
continue  to  improve  and  high  standards  of  packing,  grading,  and  shipping  are 
maintained,  Canadian  producers  should  continue  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  hay 
in  the  United  States  market. 

BRICK 

Common  building  brick  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  22^  per  cent.  It  would  ,be  free  under  the  countervailing 
provisions  of  the  United  States  tariff  were  it  not  that  Canada  imposes  this  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  brick.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for  Canadian  brick  to  com- 
pete in  the  United  States  market  with  brick  from  those  countries  which  do  not 
impose  a  duty  on  brick.  Nevertheless,  inquiry  reveals  that  in  1926  a  larger 
volume  of  brick  was  shipped  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  where  factory 
and  point  of  delivery  were  comparatively  close  to  the  international  boundary. 
Canadian  brick  plants  near  the  boundary  can  sell  their  product  in  the  United 
States.  Low  freight  rates  to  nearby  points  make  it  possible  to  absorb  the  duty 
and  market  Canadian  brick  in  competition  with  brick  brought  from  more  distant 
points  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  activities  of  a  brick 
firm  in  southern  Saskatchewan  which  has  sold  quantities  of  brick  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  ten  months  ending  October  31  imports  of  dutiable  brick  into  the 
United  States  increased  to  a  value  of  $271,869,  as  compared  with  $182,396  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
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BELGIUM'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  January  27,  1927. — According  to  official  statistics  made  public 
to-day,  the  value  of  Belgium's  exports  of  domestic  produce  during  1926  amounted 
to  19,500,942,000  francs,  compared  with  14,535,054,000  francs  in  1925,  an 
increase  of  34  per  cent. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc  during  the  year  accounts  largely  for 
this  increase,  as  the  average  rate  of  exchange  was  approximately  32  Belgian 
francs  to  the  United  States  dollar  in  1926  against  21  for  the  previous  year.  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  gold  value  of  Belgium's  exports  during  the  past  year  result- 
ing from  a  computation  based  on  the  monthly  exports  and  average  monthly  rates 
of  exchange  places  the  total  exports  at  $609,500,000.  Compared  with  $692,- 
200,000  for  1925,  this  represents  a  decrease  of  $82,700,000  or  12  per  cent. 

The  total  weight  of  Belgium's  exports  during  1926  was  23,163,314  metric 
tons,  against  21,072,581  tons  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  on  the  other  hand  the  gold  value  of  the  exports  decreased  is  an 
evidence  of  the  premium  which  Belgium  enjoys  in  regard  to  its  export  trade 
through  its  depreciated  currency.  The  same  factor  makes  for  decreased  imports, 
as  the  following  figures  testify,  the  country's  purchasing  power  being  substanti- 
ally reduced. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  during  1926  are  valued  at  23,000,226,000  francs,  compared  with 
17,805,963,000  francs  in  1925,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent.  In  gold,  the  respective 
figures  are  $734,100,000  and  $847,900,000,  a  decrease  of  $113,800,000  or  13-4 
per  cent.  The  figures  as  regards  weight  are  34,376,843  tons  for  1926,  compared 
with  32,932,359  tons  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent. 

The  adverse  balance  for  1926  stands  at  3,499,284,000  francs  against  3,269,- 
596,000  francs  in  1925,  an  increase  of  229,688,000  francs  or  7  per  cent.  In  gold, 
the  unfavourable  balance  for  the  past  vear  was  approximately  $124,600,000. 
In  1913  Belgium's  imports  amounted  to  $974,700,000  and  exports  $717,300,000, 
giving  an  adverse  balance  of  $257,400,000. 

The  following  table  establishes  a  comparison  between  Belgium's  imports 
and  exports  during  1926  and  1925,  by  main  groups: — 

Imports 

1925  1926  1925  1926 

Thousands  of  Francs  Tons 

Live  animals                                         56,966  38,434  12,280  8,171 

Food  products  and  beverages.   ..      4,856,414  5,886,765  3,159,480  3,145,843 
Haw  or   semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts                                        8,958,832  12,006,678  28,890,100  30,266,285 

Manufactured  products                      3,909,684  5,015.298  870,492  956,525 

Gold  and  silver                                    23,754  53,051  7  19 

17,805,650       23,000,226       32,932,359  34,376,843 

Exports 

1925  1926  1925  1926 

Thousands  of  Francs  Tons 

Live  animals                                        97,665  160,814  14,347  21,582 

Food  products  and  beverages   .  .      1,442,720  1,897,903  -    722,779  817,348 
Raw  or   semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts                                         4,852,767  6,583,611  15,552,008  16,716,342 

Manufactured  products                      8,080,971  10,794.315  4,783,318  5  607  941 

Gold  and  silver                                     61,931  64,299  129  101 

14,536,054       19,500,942       21,072,581  23,163,314 

The  favourable  factors  during  1926  as  regards  Belgium's  exports  were  chiefly 
the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  depreciation 
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of  the  franc.  The  latter  factor  adversely  affected  imports,  a  decrease  in  demand 
being  especially  evident  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  in  imports  of  goods  in 
the  luxury  class.  The  values  in  the  above  table  would  seem  to  belie  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  substantiated  upon  reduction  of  the  figures  to  a  gold  basis.  The 
table  also  shows  that  Belgium's  chief  imports  are  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
and  its  chief  exports  semi-manufactured  and.  manufactured  goods. 
Since  1922  Belgian  statistics  include  the  trade  of  Luxemburg. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  January  31,  1927. — The  market  value  of  sugar  has  improved 
somewhat  of  late,  present  quotations  being  about  £18  f.o.b.  per  English  ton,  on 
the  basis  of  96  degrees  refining  crystals.  Rum  is  quiet,  and  is  quoted  at  from 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  (nominal)  per  imperial  liquid  gallon  of  strength  40  overproof. 
Bananas  are  worth  approximately  2s.  per  count  stem,  and  coconuts  roughly  10s. 
per  100.  The  prospects  for  agricultural  production  during  the  present  year  are 
decidedly  good.  Of  especial  interest  to  Canada  are  the  efforts  being  made  here 
to  develop  an  export  trade  in  grapefruit  for  sale  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  new  steamships  to  be  provided  under  the  1925  agreement  will 
give  a  considerable  impetus  to  this  business. 

A  bank  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  British  West  Indies,  Limited,  operating 
as  a  limited  liability  company  under  the  corporation  laws  of  the  colony,  has 
recently  begun  business.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  control  the  activities  of  banks  in 
Jamaica,  with  the  particular  view  to  protecting  depositors  and  shareholders, 
has  just  been  prepared,  and  will  be  considered  at  the  regular  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature next  month.  To  the  present  'Jamaica  has  been  without  banking  laws,  as 
such  are  understood  in  Canada. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  January  25,  1927. — The  general  improvement  in  trade  conditions 
in  Germany  which  began  to  be  noticeable  towards  the  close  of  the  past  year  still 
continues  and  retail  business  during  the  holiday  season  was  good.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  unemployment  during  the  month  of  December 
which  brought  the  number  out  of  work  up  to  the  level  of  April  and  May,  1926, 
at  which  time  there  was  a  heavy  economic  depression.  By  December  12  the 
number  of  publicly  supported  unemployed  had  risen  to  1,463,480  as  against 
1,369,014  on  December  f.  This  is,  however,  largely  accounted  for  by  seasonal 
unemployment,  and  although  no  later  reports  have  been  received,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  improvement  can  be  looked  for  before  February. 

The  cost  of  living  index  for  December  was  144.3  as  against  143.6  in 
November.  These  figures  are  based  on  100  in  1913-14.  The  separate  items  are: 
food,  149.6;  housing,  104.9;  heating  and  lighting,  144.3;  clothing,  157.5;  and 
other  necessities,  184.7.  The  official  wholesale  price  index  has  recently  been 
reconstructed  and  is  now  based  on  the  average  prices  for  the  whole  year  1913. 
Taken  thus  on  the  new  basis,  the  figure  for  the  first  week  in  January  is  approxi- 
mately 136.5. 

The  activity  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries  continues  arid  very  considerable 
foreign  orders  for  heavy  iron  and  steel  products,  tubes  in  particular,  are  reported. 
A  high-grade  steel  trust  has  been  formed,  made  up  of  seven  different  concerns. 
The  largest  participator  is  the  Western  Steel  Trust  (Vereinigte  Stahlwerke), 
and  the  capital  of  the  whole  is  placed  at  30,000,000  marks.  The  Friedrich 
Krupp  A.-G.  has  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  as  the  result 
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of  general  market  conditions  and  the  failure  to  conclude  negotiations  for  large 
deliveries  to  Russia.  The  Russian  Government  is  negotiating  for  a  transfer  to 
its  territory  of  German  railway  rolling  stock  works,  and  is  reported  to  have 
offered  100,000,000  marks  for  the  locomotive  works  of  the  Rheinmetall  Com- 
pany. 

Foreign  trade  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  month  of  December  in  imports 
and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  in  exports.  The  increase  in  imports  is  accounted 
for  by  increased  purchases  in  foreign  countries  of  food,  products  and  raw 
materials,  amounting  to  10,000,000  marks  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  52,000,000 
marks  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Regarding  the  commodities  affected,  an  increase 
is  registered  in  rice,  maize,  and  southern  fruits  and  fish,  while  there  is  a  decrease 
in  wheat,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  lard.  The  largest  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
raw  materials  is  accounted  -for  by  unmanufactured  textile  products,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  40,000,000  marks.  There  were  also  increases  in  the  imports 
of  copper,  iron  and  other  ores,  raw  tobacco,  and  timber.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  hops,  furs,  and  hides.  The  importa- 
tion of  finished  goods  remained  stationary. 

The  export  of  food  products  shows  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious month,  of  7,100,000  marks.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  decreased  exporta- 
tion of  rye,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  sugar  exports 
increased.  The  export  of  raw  products  and  half-finished  goods  shows  a  decrease 
of  23,600,000  marks,  of  which  coal  accounts  for  14,700,000  marks,  briquettes 
6,500,000  marks,  and  coke  2,400,000  marks.  Foreign  sales  of  finished  goods 
?dso  show  a  slight  decrease  amounting  to  13,200,000  marks.  This  is  largely  made 
up  of  electrical  goods  and  dyes,  varnishes,  toys,  and  furs.  A  small  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  finished  textile  goods  amounts  to  but  1,000,000  marks.  Conversely, 
the  exports  of  iron  goods  and  rolled  iron  goods  show  an  increase. 


DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  LIVE  EELS 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  January  31,  1927. — An  interesting  experiment  was  recently 
made  by  a  steamship  of  the  County  Line  to  bring  live  eels  to  the  Dutch  market. 
The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  live  eels  for  calendar  year  1926: — 

Tons  Fl. 

Germany   79  96,000 

France   108  103,000 

Denmark  and  Iceland   253  276,000 

The  total  import  for  1926  was  541  tons  against  503  tons  in  1925. 

The  Canadian  eels  were  brought  in  alive  in  tanks.  On  the  port  and  star- 
board sides  were  set  tanks  containing  about  25,000  pounds  of  live  eels.  The 
measurement  of  the  tanks  was  25  cubic  metres;  and,  if  the  water  supply  is 
sufficiently  powerful  and  good,  a  thousand  pounds  of  fish  can  be  carried  to  the 
cubic  metre.  If,  however,  the  water  supply  is  inadequate  and  not  sufficiently 
suitable,  only  700  lbs.  of  fish  can  be  carried  per  cubic  metre.  (Trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  subsequent  shipments  on  account  of  the  steamer  crossing 
the  Gulf  Stream.)  If  the  business  can  be  run  on  profitable  lines,  much  larger 
quantities  can  be  absorbed.  One  firm  state  that  they  can  handle  from  200,000 
to  300,000  pounds  per  year.  This  firm  smoke  each  week  from  2,000  to  3,000 
pounds,  and  delivery  is  made  as  far  off  as  Dresden  and  Munich  alive,  sales  also 
being  made  to  smokers  there.  There  are  some  five  eel  smokers  along  the  Rhine; 
some  300,000  to  400,000  pounds  of  eels  are  caught  in  the  river  annually.  Rhine 
eels  are  preferred.    The  point  for  Canadian  shippers  to  consider  is  how  much 
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can  this  trade  stand  in  the  way  of  charges.  The  firm  referred  to  above  are 
prepared  to  pay  16  cents  f.o.b.  Quebec  for  live  eels.  The  charge  of  18  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  in  earlier  shipments  was  too  high.  An  additional  40  per  cent 
is  obtainable  in  the  retailing  of  live  eels  as  against  frozen  eels.  What  are 
wanted  are  live,  fat  eels;  frozen  eels  do  not  smoke  well.  It  is  stated  generally 
that  Canadian  eels  are  not  fat  enough.  When  Canadian  frozen  eels  are  imported, 
not  only  are  they  not  fat  enough,  but  they  lack  taste  when  smoked. 

The  season  for  catching  these  eels  depends  upon  the  type.  Yellow  bellies 
can  be  caught  from  July  to  September;  but  this  variety  is  not  liked.  Silver  eels, 
the  first  catch  of  which  is  in  September,  are  the  kind  desired;  but  in  that  month 
they  are  not  fat  enough.  The  better  months  are  October  and  November.  The 
freezing  over  of  the  St.  Lawrence  prevents  the  trade  from  becoming  really 
profitable,  as  shipments  after  that  require  to  be  made  from  New  York.  In 
order  to  make  the  trade  pay  a  very  large  quantity  must  be  imported  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November  and  stocked  in  the  River  Maas  at  Rotter- 
dam, where  they  will  be  kept  alive  and  from  which  supplies  can  be  drawn  as 
the  needs  of  the  market  demand. 

A  certain  amount  of  European  distribution  could  be  done  from  Rotter- 
dam, aided  by  excellent  canal  services  that  wind  their  way  pretty  nearly  all 
over  Europe.  The  large  supplies  of  eels  from  Northern  Africa  which  used  to 
be  shipped  to  Marseilles,  then  packed  in  ice  and  forwarded  by  rail,  are  for  the 
time  being  no  longer  available,  owing  to  drought  conditions  last  year,  and  it 
will  be  three  or  four  years  before  further  supplies  are  forthcoming  from  that 
source.  If  the  experiments  made  last  year  in  making  shipments  from  Canada 
can  be  followed  up  this  year,  by  exporters  meeting  importers  in  regard  to  price 
f.o.b.  Quebec,  a  large  business  might  develop  from  the  Dominion. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  January  26,  1927. — At  the  turn  of  the  New  Year  general  con- 
ditions in  Holland  cannot  be  said  to  have  changed  much  from  last  year.  Dutch 
agriculture  was  rather  unfavourably  affected  in  the  previous  year  owing  to  Ger- 
many's smaller  purchases,  lost  some  of  its  market  in  that  country,  and  did  not 
obtain  a  substitute  for  the  balance  of  its  surplus  elsewhere.  During  the  war, 
Holland — which  was  essentially  an  agricultural  country  in  the  old  days — gradu- 
ally changed  in  some  degree  into  an  industrialized  country.  The  independent 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  makes  each  man  wish  to  launch  out  for  himself.  Thus  a 
number  of  new  small  factories  sprang  up;  but,  with  the  return  of  more  normal 
conditions  in  the  larger  industrial  countries,  these  small  factories  are  naturally 
feeling  in  many  branches  the  keen  competition  of  their  larger  and  older  com- 
petitors. The  past  year,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  French  and  Belgian 
currency,  was  marked  by  a  period  (when  the  franc  was  very  low),  of  over-pur- 
chase on  the  part  of  many  retailers  in  goods  that  are  generally  imported  from 
those  countries.  This  had  the  effect  of  overstocking,  which  had  an  evil  influence 
on  certain  nascent  industries  in  Holland. 

The  English  coal  conflict  had  undoubtedly  a  favourable  effect  on  the  Dutch 
market;  it  markedly  increased  the  maritime  traffic  to  Rotterdam  and  enabled 
the  Dutch  coal  mines  to  secure  business  at  satisfactory  prices  for  their  coal. 
Production  has  risen  considerably  during  the  last  few  years  in  this  industry. 

Prosperous  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  during  the  past 
year  have  also  had  a  beneficial  effect,  according  to  bank  reports,  on  the  Dutch 
merchants  at  home.  In  general,  finance  conditions  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory and  a  new  fiscal  policy  was  inaugurated  reducing  taxation  in  a  small 
extent. 
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The  stability  of  the  Dutch  currency  throughout  the  year  was  most  marked 
in  comparison  with  the  currencies  of  its  neighbours  to  the  west.  The  general 
position  can  therefore  be  stated  as  healthy  and  strengthened. 

The  main  object  of  the  Dutch  Government  seems  to  be  to  balance  its 
budget.  Many  new  improvements  in  education  and  in  some  other  departments 
of  the  national  life  are  held  up  until  a  surplus  is  available.  As  in  previous 
years,  imports  exceeded  exports  in  1926,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Rotter- 
dam is  essentially  a  transit  point  for  the  Rhine  and  other  European  areas. 

The  share  market  has  been  fairly  lively,  although  it  slowed  up  during  the 
last  months  of  the  year.  German  securities  at  high  rates  of  interest  were  readily 
taken  up.  Holland  was  a  large  lender  to  Germany,  and  in  this  connection  was 
surpassed  only  by  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  the  Belgian  franc  was  stabilized,  and  the  French  franc  seem- 
ingly pegged,  the  local  money  market  became  tight.  A  remark  of  a  banker 
should  be  quoted:  "It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  Dutch  banks  participated 
in  the  German  credit  of  300,000,000  R.M.,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  financing 
of  deliveries  of  goods  to  Russia.  This  credit  is  granted  to  German  industries 
for  such  deliveries,  and  the  German  Government  guarantees  these  at  35  per 
cent,  the  country  in  question  at  25  per  cent,  together  therefore  at  60  per  cent. 
The  Dutch  share  in  this  credit  amounts  to  30,000,000  fl.  (50,000,000  R.M.)  This 
credit,  which  benefits  Russia,  although  only  indirectly,  is  rather  remarkable, 
because  Holland  has  not  recognized  the  Soviet  Government  de  jure  up  till  now." 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  goods  handled  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
are  carried  up  or  down  the  Rhine.  The  close  connection  between  the  Rhine 
river  and  Rotterdam  port  in  trade  and  industry  make  all  the  more  interesting 
some  remarks  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  New  Year's  speech  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary: — 

The  German  plans  to  establish  better  communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  will  prove  to  be  of  paramount  importance  to  Rotterdam.  The  regularifation  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  construction  of  the  lateral  canal  between  Strasburg  and  Basle  are 
works  that  are  likewise  directly  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 
Neither  can  we  look  with  indifference  at  the  plans  of  Switzerland  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  Rhine  traffic.  The  great  inland  shipping  exhibition  held  at  Basle  has  given  proof  of 
Switzerland's  endeavours  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prominent  role 
Rotterdam  might  play  in  the  traffic  on  the  Upper  Rhine  is  still  being  hampered  by  the  levy 
of  the  surtaxes  d' entrepot  et  d'orighne  on  goods  shipped  via  Rotterdam  to  the  French  ports. 

MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  BELTING,  CALF  SKIN,  AND  FIRE  HOSE 

IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  January  13,  1927. — Recent  investigations  regarding  the  market 
in  China  for  leather  belting,  calf  skin,  and  fire  hose  disclose  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  development  in  Shanghai  and  the  main  outports  of  the 
small  type  of  industrial  plants.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  demand  for  leather 
belting. 

LEATHER  BELTING 

The  natural  desire  of  the  Chinese  mechanic  trained  in  large  foreign  plants 
is  to  begin  operations  on  his  own  account,  and  as  a  result  numerous  6mall 
machine  shops  are  continually  opening  up  to  supply  local  requirements.  The 
demands  of  these  small  plants  are  supplied  through  local  distributors,  usually 
Chinese  importing  houses  who  formerly  secured  their  supplies  from  the  large 
foreign  hongs  and  who  are  now  seeking  direct  contact  with  manufacturers  abroad. 
Though  the  requirements  of  a  small  machine  shop  are  usually  not  more  than 
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80  to  150  feet  of  belting,  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  has  now  reached  a  con- 
siderable sum,  amounting  to  over  1,000,000  Hk.  taels  per  annum  (1  Haikwan 
tael  equals  $0.80  Canadian  currency). 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply, 
but  dealers  are  inclined  to  favour  the  United  States  product  as  it  appears  to  be 
more  suitable  for  the  trade.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  lower  grades  of 
belting  required  by  the  smaller  industrial  plants,  which  are  imported  in  weights 
of  from  16  ounces  to  18  ounces  per  inch  foot.  Present  c.i.f.  quotations  are 
G.$0.12  per  inch  foot,  guaranteed  cut  from  hide  centres.  The  higher  grade  belt- 
ing is  strongly  represented  in  this  market  by  Continental  firms,  and  competi- 
tion is  extremely  keen. 

CALF  SKIN 

Upper  leather  calf  skins  are  imported  in  the  range  of  some  twenty  different 
colours,  and  though  figures  of  import  in  this  particular  commodity  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  it  is  noted  that  under  the  heading  of  calf  kid  and  cow  leather  the 
value  of  imports  into  China  during  1925  was  approximately  3,000,000  Hk.  taels, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  some  275,000:  Canada  is  credited  with 
17,000  Hk.  taels. 

Calf  skin  is  imported  in  three  qualities,  No.  1  (guaranteed  no  holes)  being 
imported  at  35  cents  gold  per  square  foot,  No.  2  (a  small  percentage  of  holes) 
at  30  cents  per  square  foot,  and  No.  3  at  25  cents  gold  per  square  foot.  American 
grades  appear  to  be  very  popular  in  the  trade  and  the  demand  is  undoubtedly 
increasing,  due  to  the  steady  Westernization  of  China  and  the  greater  demand 
for  leather  goods  of  all  kinds. 

SOLE  LEATHER 

Imports  of  sole  leather  show  the  most  pronounced  increase:  5,200,000  Hk. 
taels  in  1925  against  3,800,000  in  1923.  Australia  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
The  United  States  have  doubled  their  exports  in  the  past  two  years  and  are  now 
shipping  approximately  1,000,000  Hk.  taels  worth  of  sole  leather  per  annum. 
The  principal  demand  is  for  bellies  and  shoulders  in  light  and  extra  light 
weights,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  G.$0.2o  to  G.$0.25i  per  pound. 
Bellies  are  chiefly  required  in  extra  light  weights  and  are  quoted  at  G.$0.17  per 
pound  c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

FIRE  HOSE 

Fire  hose  is  supplied  not  only  to  numerous  industrial  plants  and  smaller 
municipalities,  but  also  to  ships'  chandlers,  who  in  turn  furnish  the  requirements 
of  the  many  coastwise  and  smaller  ocean-going  vessels  which  enter  the  main 
outports.  It  is  usually  imported  in  the  2i-inch  size.  Present  prices  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  G.&6.30  per  foot  c.i.f. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  invited  to  send  small  samples  of  the  foregoing- 
products  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  provided  they  are 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  prices  named  above. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways, 
Wellington.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Particulars  are  as  follow: — 

Public  Works  Department.— La ke  Coleridge  Electric  Power  Supply— Section  200.— Arc 
rectifiers,  rotary  converter,  induction  voltage  regulator,  transformer,  circuit  breakers  and 
starting  switches,  switchboard  and  connecting  cable,  and  all  equipment  necessary  for  an 
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automatic  railway  substation.  Tenders  close  June  7.  Waikaremoana  Electric  Power  Scheme. 
— 50  k.v.  transformers  and  accessories.  Arapuni  Electric  Power  Scheme. — 50  k.v.  transformers 
and  accessories.  Tenders,  which  close  on  May  31,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington. 

New  Zealand  Government  Railway's. — Workshop  machinery  and  electric  cranes. 
Tenders,  which  close  on  June  13,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Railway  Board, 
Wellington. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie.  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  db  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Assoclvtion  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

107.  Flour;  Grain;  Butter;  Cheese;  Candies. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  are  desirous 
of  corresponding  with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

108.  Wheat  Flour. — A  firm  of  Danish  importers  are  desirous  of  negotiating  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat  flour. 

109.  Bacon. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Liverpool,  with  over  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Canadian  bacon  trade  at  Liverpool,  are  now  seeking  a  new  agency  connection 
with  a  Canadian  packer  not  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

110.  Compound  Lard  or  Shortening. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  compound  lard  or  shortening. 

111.  Oils  and  Fats. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  shippers. 

112.  Eels. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  who  can  supply  large  quantities  of  frozen  eels  packed  in  boxes  weighing  about 
100  pounds. 

113.  Barley. — A  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers  desire  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f. 
Shanghai  for  barley  for  yeast-making. 

Miscellaneous 

114.  Fish  Mm  and  Meat  Meal.— A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to 
be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  fish  meal  and  meat  meal. 

115.  Women's  Hosiery. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Manchester  are  desirous  of 
representing  as  agents  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  women's  mercerized  and  chiffon  lisle 
hosiery.  Sample  pair  of  hose  and  colour  card  with  competitive  prices  are  on  file  at  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

116.  Sole  Leather. — Shanghai  importer  seeks  connections  for  sole  leather  (bellies  and 
shoulders),  extra  light  weight.   Samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

117.  Sole  and  Upper  Leather. — Shanghai  importer  seeks  connections  for  sole  and  upper 
leather  (bellies  and  shoulders,  extra  light  weight).  Samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai  should 
be  forwarded  direct. 

118.  Fire  Hose. — A  Shanghai  importer  seeks  connections  for  fire  hose.  Small  samples 
and  quotations  c.i.f.  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

119.  Minerals,  Metals,  etc. — A  Belgian  mining  and  civil  engineer  would  like  to  act  as 
selling  agent  for  Canadian  exporters  of  minerals,  metals,  alloys,  etc. 

120.  Gasolene  Marine  Motors. — Importers  in  Japan  are  anxious  to  be  brought  in  touch 
with  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  gasolene  marine  motors. 

121.  Mining  Machinery  and  Equipment. — A  London  firm  of  mining  engineers,  with  a 
branch  in  Glasgow,  will  be  glad  to  secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
mining  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  following  description:  coal-handling  equipment  and 
machines;  coal  and  ore  elevating  equipment;  conveyors  and  carriers;  mining  machinery; 
pulverizing  machinery,  etc.;  stamp  mills  and  crushers  for  ores;  centrifugal  pumps  and  fans. 

122.  Asbestos. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  asbestos. 

123.  Wrought  Iron  Bars. — A  Japanese  importing  house  is  anxious  to  connect  up  with  a 
Canadian  source  of  supply  for  wrought  iron  bars  for  use  in  making  ship's  chain  cables,  etc. 
(not  steel  bars). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  15,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  15,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  7,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  • 

Belgium  Belga 

Czechoslovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R- 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  ■  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore..  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 
00  $4.86| 
.1390 

!l93 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
4.871- 
1. 
It 
Ik 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
.708 
.4020 
4.861 
.567 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
February  7,   February  15, 


1927 
$4.8525 
.1393 
.0296 
.0252 
.0393 
.4004 
.0426 
.1695 
.0520 
.1927 
.2373 
.0132 
.2586 
.2673 
.2669 
.1412 
.4881 
.4525 
.3662 

1.0015 
.4715 
.4143 
.1182 

4.8275 


1927 
$4.8538 
.1393 
.0296 
.0252 
.0394 
.4007 
.0431 
.1689 
.0520 
.1927 
.2373 
.0132 
.2578 
.2673 
.2669 
.1412 


.4525 
.3662 

1.0015 
.4715 
.4176 
.1195 

4.8275 


1.0162—1.0037  1.0037—1.0162 


.6562 
.4013 
3.7002 
.5612 


.6237 
.4013 
3.6802 
.5612 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Feb.  25;  Montrose,  March  4;  Montcalm,  March  12;  Mont- 
nairn,  March  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Brecon,  March  1;  Bolingbroke,  March  10;  Montreal,  March  19 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  5;  Canadian 
Trapper,  March  16 — all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Ariano,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22 — 
both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Feb.  26;  Salacia,  March  11;  Parthenia,  March  18 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson;  Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  26;  Kearny,  Feb.  26;  Clairton,  March 
12 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  March  2;  Minnedosa,,  March  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  19 
— both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avon  mouth. —Concordia,  Feb.  26;  Salacia,  March  11;  Parthenia,  March  18 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Kearny,  Feb.  26;  Clairton,  March  12— both  Oriole  Line. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Victor,  Feb.  23;  Canadian  Com- 
mander, March  9— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Feb.  22;  Fanad  Head,  March  10— both  Head 
L:ne. 

To  Antwerp. — Marloch,  Feb.  23;  Melita,  March  2;  Marburn,  March  10;  Metagama, 
March  15;  Minnedosa,  March  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  24;  Cana- 
dian Hunter,  March  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  16 — all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  Feb.  23;  Queens  County,  March  12 — both 
Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Bolingbrcke,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  10;  Hoerda,  Feb.  25;  Porsanger, 
March  12 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.;  Caimesk,  Feb.  25;  Scatwell,  March  11; 
Cairngowan,  March  18 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  March  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  March  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Queen  Maud,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  March  2;  Canadian  Squat- 
ter (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  March  16— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  13. 

To  MOMBASSA,   KlLINDINI,    COLOMBO,    M  ADR  AS,    RANGOON   AND    CALCUTTA. — Stanley  Hall, 

American  and  India  Line,  Feb.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  14;  Celtic,  Feb. 
28;  Regina,  March  21— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Feb.  21 ;  Antonia,  March  7 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  London. — Bay  State,  Feb.  22;  Incemore,  Feb.  28;  Ariano,  March  10 — all  Furness, 

Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Rexmore,  Feb.  26;  Newfoundland,  March  5 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  7;  Manchester  Corporation,  March  12; 
Manchester  Commerce,  March  21 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  March  5;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Feb.  26;  Nerissa,  Feb.  22;  Silvia,  March  1— both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
March  4;  Canadian  Runner,  March  18— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
March  12. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Feb.  23;  Andalusia,  March 
9— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  March  5. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  12. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Feb.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  March  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
March  9. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Manchester  Liners,  Feb.  27. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Georgie,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  Feb.  26. 

To  Marseilles,  BarcelonAj  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Piave,  Feb.  28; 
Cellina,  March  19 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Montgomeryshire,  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line,  March  9. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Feb.  25;  Loch 
Katrine,  March  11 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ann  Mai  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents): 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (19U).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   ^Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents  ) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly* 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.    Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo- China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadamva 
Paris. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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ARGENTINE   MARKET  FOR 


V 


Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  January  27,  1927. — The  importation  of  phoSo|$rfjtof  fcitd*1" 
Argentina  is  increasing  and  has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  local  Mamrfac- 
ture — although  local  production  has  also  been  gaining  ground. 

The  number  of  phonographs  imported  during  the  years  1921  to  1925,  show- 
ing the  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: — 


Italy  

United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland  .  .  . 

France   

Belgium  

Other  countries  . 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

7,716 

11,968 

15,279 

23,671 

33,316 

2,848 

3,182 

3,215 

4,869 

6,203 

403 

78 

605 

1,951 

1,346 
998 

283 

258 

370 

823 

111 

242 

2 

239 

952 

3 

401 

49 

127 

304 

16 

7 

300 

1 

248 

9 

10 

4 

52 

2 

11,389 

16,146 

19,824 

31,733 

43,369 

Totals   11,389 

One  well-advertised  machine  of  United  States  manufacture  enjoys  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  a  high-quality  instrument,  while  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  cheap  machines  come  from  Germany.  As  there  are  altogether 
about  fifty  marks  of  foreign  phonographs  on  the  market,  only  a  demonstration 
of  the  Canadian  machine  can  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  favour  with  which 
the  public  will  receive  it. 
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In  the  case  of  foreign  manufacturers,  their  agencies  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  large  importers  who  retail  the  instruments  themselves,  in  addition  to 
which  some  of  the  importers  also  arrange  for  their  distribution  through  sub- 
agents  in  the  city  or  interior  of  the  country.  These  consist  usually  of  houses 
specializing  in  musical  instruments  or  dealing  in  furniture  in  general,  delivery 
being  made  to  them  from  a  stock  kept  locally.  Some  manufacturers  have 
placed  their  agencies  with  a  representative  who  sells  against  sample  for  ship- 
ment direct  to  various  importers. 

Local  manufacture  consists  principally  of  mounting  motors,  imported  from 
Germany  or  Switzerland,  in  wooden  casings,  the  lumber  for  which  is  also 
imported.  In  some  cases  very  high-class  instruments  suitable  in  every  way  for 
the  requirements  of  the  market  are  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  ortho- 
phonic  "  type,  which  is  not  yet  constructed  locally.  Machines  of  Argentine 
'  manufacture  are  marketed  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  are  imported,  being 
either  distributed  amongst  retailers  or  the  exclusive  sale  being  given  to  a  music 
house.  It  is  not  necessary  for  distributors  or  retailers  to  handle  either  the 
imported  or  the  national  instrument  exclusively,  as  it  is  considered  an  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  offer  machines  of  various  types  and  origins.  Sales  of  the  local 
product  are  possibly  about  a  quarter  of  the  number  imported. 

The  orthophonic  type  of  machine  is  causing  a  real  sensation.  In  spite  of 
high  prices,  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it  from  the  purchasing  public.  Soon 
after  its  appearance,  various  importing  houses  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining 
exclusively  the  sale  of  any  mark  in  this  new  form. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  phonographs  with  spring  motors  are  required,  and 
only  occasionally  are  electric  motors  asked  for,  in  Which  case  they  should  be 
for  direct  and  alternating  current,  220  volts. 

There  is  &  fair  demand  for  portable  instruments,  of  which  there  are  several 
types  on  the  market,  ranging  from  the  expensive  to  those  of  low  price. 

No  retailer  in  the  republic  selling  a  certain  well-known  article  which  has 
brought  him  regular  business  and  given  satisfaction  to  his  customers  will  con- 
sider influencing  a  purchaser  to  take  a  new  make  unless  he  is  assured  of  a  satis- 
fied clientele  and  good  business.  There  is  also  the  question  of  allowing  a  suffi- 
cient margin  of  profit  to  induce  the  importer  to  go  to  the  expense  of  introducing 
a  new  machine  to  a  conservative  public.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  any  com- 
pany which  tries  to  enter  this  market  with  phonographs  will  only  obtain  limited 
results  if  assistance  is  not  given  in  the  form  of  propaganda  and  publicity.  The 
Argentine  public  show  a  preference  for  any  line  of  current  use  that  is  well 
advertised  if  it  gives  the  promised  results. 

Some  foreign  manufacturers  operate  through  authorized  representatives 
who  take  orders  for  delivery  direct  by  their  principals,  while  others  have  given 
their  representation  to  importers  or  departmental  stores.  In  order  to  introduce 
a  Canadian  instrument,  the  manufacturer  must  be  prepared  to  place  on  con- 
signment a  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  dealer  who  has  expressed  an 
interest,  to  be  paid  for  when  sold  and  without  risk  of  loss  to  the  importer.  An 
importer  will  not  buy  something  he  has  not  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manu- 
facturer can  depend  upon  a  square  deal,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
experiment  of  trying  out  the  market  if  it  is  found  that  his  instrument  will  not 
sell. 

A  list  of  gramaphone  dealers  in  Buenos  Aires  can  be  obtained  on  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    However,  the  Trade 
Commissioner  advises  that  manufacturers  should  send  him  c.i.f.  quotations  of 
their  machines  with  catalogues  and  all  possible  information  which  will  help  him 
to  interest  a  responsible  importer. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MACARONI  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  February  11,  1927. — The  market  for  macaroni  in  the  North  of 
England  is  restricted  in  comparison  with  the  London  area,  where  a  much  larger 
cosmopolitan  population  exists,  but  a  reasonably  steady  trade  is  done  in  this 
commodity  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  During  the  war,  ,and  up  until  1921, 
Canadian  manufacturers  shipped  fair  quantities  to  England,  but  since  then 
exports  have  seriously  fallen  off,  and  the  business  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  very  small  quantities  of  American  macaroni,  egg  noodles,  etc.,  which  still  come 
to  this  country,  is  practically  controlled  by  Italy  and  France.  Before  the  war 
Italy  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  it  was  generally  considered  that 
nothing  could  equal  the  quality  of  Italian  macaroni  made  from  hard  wheat, 
particularly  the  product  of  manufacturers  located  in  the  Naples  district.  In 
recent  years,  however,  French  manufacturers  have  been  steadily  increasing  their 
exports  to  England,  and  if  Canadian  firms  can  meet  competition  they  should 
secure  a  share  of  this  business. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  varieties  of  macaroni  in  demand,  but 
one  of  the  most  popular  seems  to  be  the  common  straight  tube  pipe  grade, 
known  as  Mezzani  No.  3  (medium  thickness) ,  packed  in  bulk  in  28-pound  boxes. 
This  macaroni  is  used  by  the  Continental  and  Jewish  population  in  northern 
cities,  and  as  a  rule  is  preferred  loose.  Loose-packed  spaghetti  and  vermicelli 
are  also  in  demand,  particularly  for  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  opinion  of 
dealers  is  that  spaghetti  and  vermicelli  are  more  popular  with  English  con- 
sumers for  vegetable  purposes  than  the  larger  sizes  of  macaroni  which  are  used 
by  foreigners  as  a  main  dish.  Although  it  is  understood  that  packets  are  popular 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bulk  macaroni  is  more  saleable  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  One  reason  given  for  this  is  that  Italian  makes  are  better 
liked  in  these  cities,  and  most  of  the  Italian  comes  loose  in  28-pound  boxes. 
French  manufacturers  go  in  more  for  the  small  cartons,  and  although  not  as 
well  liked,  at  the  same  time  samples  were  seen  of  1 -pound  packets  put  up  by  a 
French  manufacturer  under  his  own  brand,  which  are  being  imported  into  the 
North  of  England.  One  importer  states  that  the  quality  of  French  macaroni 
is  quite  ag  good  as  Italian. 

Conflicting  views  are  expressed  regarding  the  colour  requirements  of 
macaroni  suitable  for  this  market.  Although  it  is  stated  that  the  Jewish  trade 
requires  a  deep  yellow  macaroni,  in  the  main  a  pale  transparent  cream  seems 
to  be  the  most  popular:  some  of  the  finest  Italian  brands  of  macaroni  and 
vermicelli  imported  are  quite  pale,  if  not  almost  white. 

Quotations  are  usually  made  per  hundredweight,  and  recent  average  prices 
obtained  for  Italian  best  grades,  packed  in  28-pound  boxes,  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  28s.  to  31s.  per  112  pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  French  loose  macaroni 
was  quoted  at  around  the  same  figure,  although  it  is  reported  that  in  that  country 
manufacturers  have  lately  had  some  difficulty  in  competing  on  account  of  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  franc.  French  packet  macaroni  in  1-pound 
cartons  packed  28  to  a  case  has  been  selling  at  from  33s.  to  i36s.,  depending  on 
grade.  French  vermicelli  and  spaghetti  was  being  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  to  one 
dealer  in  Manchester  in  small  lots  at  around  44d.  per  pound  delivered  to  buyer's 
warehouse,  and  this  dealer  estimates  the  present  value  to  be  around  6d.  on 
account  of  the  increased  value  of  the  franc.  A  small  trade  is  done  in  American 
egg  noodles,  packed  in  14-pound  boxes  under  shipper's  brand,  and  recent  prices 
to  a  wholesaler  in  Manchester  buying  through  London  have  been  around  63s. 
per  cwt.  ex  London.  )  | 

The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  firms,  and  several 
of  the  wholesalers  interviewed  were  apparently  buying  in  very  limited  quanti- 
ties. One  firm  in  Manchester,  however,  who  have  an  extensive  connection  among 
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the  Italian  community,  and  who  buy  macaroni  from  that  country  in  lots  of 
from  2,000  to  4,000  boxes  at  a  time,  expressed  a  willingness  to  consider  offers 
of  Canadian  macaroni  put  up  under  their  own  brand.  Two  Liverpool  whole- 
salers who  buy  French  and  Italian  varieties  mainly  through  brokers  are  also 
open  to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian  macaroni. 

Interested  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  February  1,  1927. — Slowly  and  with  difficulty  the  main  industries 
of  Northern  England  have  begun  to  make  headway  against  the  aggravated 
depression  caused  by  the  labour  troubles  of  last  year.  Although  conflicting 
reports  have  been  received  from  the  various  trades,  conditions  generally  have 
improved,  and  inquiries  and  orders  have  become  more  plentiful.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  the  coal  trade  dispute  is  that  imported  fuel  is  under  contract 
to  this  country  until  the  end  of  March.  Another  is  that  many  oversea  buyers 
have  placed  orders  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  supplies  over  specified 
periods  this  year  and  in  the  meantime  are  not  open  to  purchase  in  England. 

In  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  Bolton  fine  spinners  of  Egyptian  cotton 
report  that  both  in  volume  and  in  profit  margins  their  trade  was  better  during 
January  than  for  a  long  time  past,  but  manufacturers  of  finished  goods  in  that 
district  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  The  American  cotton  section  of  the 
industry,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  had  far  more  inquiries  than 
during  the  closing  months  of  1926,  but  the  majority  of  firms  found  actual  busi- 
ness disappointing.  At  the  same  time  production  in  this  section  is  increasing, 
and  the  export  trade  outlook  continues  bright,  especially  in  the  Indian  market. 

With  the  gradual  resumption  of  industrial  activity  Yorkshire  clothing  fac- 
tories have  been  experiencing  a  steadily  expanding  market.  Business  in  tops 
and  yarns  has  also  improved,  although  competition  has  been  extremely  keen. 
Recently  extensive  repeat  orders  were  secured  by  Bradford  manufacturers  from 
the  Continent  for  high-class  woollen  fabrics.  The  steadiness  of  raw  wool  prices 
at  the  present  series  of  London  sales  has  been  a  matter  of  much  interest  to 
Yorkshire  firms,  and  it  is  reported  that  any  marked  advance  in  the  price  of 
wool  would  considerably  hamper  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry. 

The  fuel  situation  still  dominates  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  but  supplies  of 
coal  and  coke  are  increasing,  and  prices  promise  to  become  more  reasonable  in 
the  near  future.  By  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  January  there  were  forty-four 
blast  furnaces  again  in  operation  on  the  northeast  coast,  or  six  more  than 
immediately  before  the  enforced  suspension  through  the  failure  of  the  fuel 
supply.  The  continued  scarcity  of  pig-iron  is  causing  much  anxiety.  A  few  pro- 
ducers are  selling  limited  quantities,  but  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  pressing 
demands.  Most  sections  of  the  finished  iron  and  steel  trades  are  well  supplied 
with  orders. 

The  heavy  steel  trades  of  Sheffield  have  been  busy  during  recent  weeks, 
and  the  lighter  trades  were  fairly  well  occupied.  Several  firms  turning  out 
special  steels  for  the  motor  car  industry  have  been  working  day  and  night  shifts 
to  fill  back  orders.  File  and  tool  makers  for  the  engineering  industries  have 
been  able  to  secure  raw  material  that  they  have  been  needing  for  months,  and 
their  factories  are  busier.  Business  in  the  cutlery  trade  has  been  fairly  good 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  quite  promising. 

The  engineering  trades  suffered  more  or  less  all  through  January  from  a 
lack  of  raw  material  as  a  result  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  being  virtu- 
ally stopped  during  the  coal  dispute,  but  more  orders  were  secured  during  the 
past  month,  and  engineers  generally  are  confidently  looking  for  better  trade. 
The  heavy  electrical  industry  continues  to  obtain  large  orders  for  generating 
plant.    Machine  tool  makers  have  received  more  inquiries,  chiefly  from  over- 
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seas,  and  firms  making  gears  and  castings  for  motor  car  manufacturers  have 
been  particularly  busy.  Among  textile  machinists  those  supplying  machinery 
for  artificial  silk  mills  have  been  well  employed.  The  outlook  for  marine 
engineering  is  considered  good  as  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  orders  recently 
placed  for  new  vessels. 

The  steady  reduction  in  the  unemployment  figures  in  Northeast  Coast  ship- 
yards is  the  best  index  of  the  improved  state  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  that 
area.  Much  of  the  work  placed  towards  the  close  of  last  year  is  now  well  in 
hand,  and  in  addition  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  repair  work 
secured  against  keen  foreign  competition. 

The  export  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  district  steadily  expanded  during  the 
month,  and  competition  for  orders  was  keen,  and  prices  dropped.  Railway  con- 
gestion and  shortage  of  empty  wagons  were  a  drawback  to  the  regular  working 
of  the  pits  and  the  steady  flow  of  shipments,  but  this  situation  is  gradually 
improving. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  February  7,  1927  — Commerce  generally  was  stimulated  to 
increased  activity  during  January,  as  a  result  of  the  brighter  industrial  outlook, 
and  trading  in  a  number  of  commodities  has  slowly  begun  to  reflect  the  improved 
business  situation. 

TIMBER 

There  was  a  moderate  import  of  Canadian  spruce  during  the  past  month, 
mostly  by  liners;  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  came  forward  on  consignment. 
Demand  was  only  fair  and  values  were  difficult  to  maintain.  Average  prices 
reported  for  consigned  Nova  Scotia  deals  of  shippers'  specifications  were  around 
£14  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes.  St. 
John  varieties  of  rotary  cut  deals  were  bringing  about  10s.  more.  The  extensive 
sale  to  English  buyers  of  White  Sea  red  and  white  wood  deals  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  month.  LTnsorted  red  varieties  of  long  average 
lengths  from  15  to  17  feet  were  sold  at  around  £19  5s.  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
ports,  and  fourth  grades  of  the  same  wood  at  about  £16  5s.  There  was  also  a 
large  business  done  in  white  wood  from  Danzig  at  buyers'  own  specifications  at 
around  £15  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  The  light  stocks  of  birch  timber  and  lumber  have 
brought  about  a  healthy  market  for  the  new  season's  shipments.  Recent  prices 
quoted  on  Quebec  planks  of  merchantable  quality  have  been  around  £25  c.i.f. 
St.  John  varieties  were  lately  £17,  and  Halifax  descriptions  from  £16  5s.  to 
£16  10s.  There  was  a  good  demand  throughout  for  planks  of  2-inch  thickness. 
Quebec  shippers  who  have  been  holding  stocks  of  old  logs  in  this  country  have 
lately  been  clearing  them  off  at  reduced  prices,  and  fresh  Quebec  logs  are  now 
being  quoted  at  around  4s.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  St.  John  varieties  were 
lately  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  and  Halifax  2s.  6d.  The  Douglas  fir  market  was 
fairly  active  and  values  eased  during  the  month  in  harmony  with  the  reduced 
freight  rates,  recent  quotations  for  No.  2  clear  and  better  being  around  £22  10s. 
per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  merchantable  grades  £16  10s.  Imports  were 
light,  but  depleted  stocks  will  soon  be  replenished  by  the  numerous  shipments 
on  passage.  For  the  month  ending  January  31,  1927,  unofficial  statistics  of  cer- 
tain imports,  consumption,  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1926  as  follows: — 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1926  1927  1926  1927  1926  1927 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    93,000  12.000  80,000  35,000  229.000  146,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft   3,000  5,000  19,000  45,000  5,00") 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.    25,000  20,000  25,000  29,000  194,000  146,000 

Quebec  vellow  pine  deals  stds.          10  10  270  180  5,610  5.230 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine  stds.        550  1,120  700  690  4,750  3,960 
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Manchester 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1926      1927  1926  1927  1926  1927 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    36,000     1,000  20,000  2,000  94,000  30,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft   3,000    8,000  4,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft                 17,000  11.000  11,000  136,000  36,000 

Spruce  deals  cu.  ft.       440     1,320  660  710  3,260  1,670 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

Generally  speaking,  January  was  a  more  satisfactory  period  in  the  wheat 
market  at  Liverpool  than  the  two  previous  months.  Although  there  was  prac- 
tically no  change  during  the  first  two  weeks,  prices  later  showed  an  advancing 
tendency  and  finished  at  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  quarter  higher  on  the  month's 
trading,  the  largest  advance  being  in  Manitobas,  which  were  fully  2s.  per  quarter 
dearer.  There  was  a  persistent  demand  for  spot  and  afloat  wheat,  almost  the 
whole  of  this  trade  being  for  Manitobas,  as  there  will  be  no  quantity  of  Argen- 
tine or  Australian  wheat  arriving  until  toward  the  end  of  February.  The  fact 
that  these  two  countries  have  large  crops  undoubtedly  stopped  buyers  from 
contracting  ahead,  and  thus  a  considerable  gap  has  been  left  to  be  filled  before 
wheat  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  be  available  for  millers.  Liverpool 
stocks  show  a  large  decline  on  the  month,  being  only  29,000  quarters  as  against 
130,000  quarters  at  the  end  of  December.  In  Manchester  stocks  were  only 
10,000  quarters  at  the  end  of  January,  but  this  figure  shows  little  change  from 
a  month  ago. 

Apart  from  a  moderate  amount  of  business  in  top  patents  at  around  42s.  6d. 
c.i.f.  Liverpool,  Canadian  flour  sales  to  this  market  were  slow  during  January 
and  importers  continued  to  suffer  from  the  extreme  competition  of  home  millers. 
There  was  a  fair  trade  done  in  Australian  flour  for  January-February  shipment 
at  around  37s.  6d.  c.i.f.  At  the  close  of  the  month  Canadian  export  patents 
were  being  offered  at  40s.  9d.  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  As  against  this  figure,  home- 
milled  straight  run  flour  was  being  quoted  at  42s.  6d.,  but  average  trading  prices 
were  fully  2s.  lower.  The  general  market  outlook  is  for  lower  prices,  and  one 
large  home  miller  is  reported  to  have  recently  offered  straight  run  flour  for 
March-April  delivery  at  38s.  ex  mill. 

The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area 
during  the  month  of  January,  1927,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat        Flour        Maize       Barley  Oats 
Quarters      Sacks      Quarters    Quarters  Quarters 


Liverpool   323,522  21,494  221,947  5,679  18,704 

Hull   329,091  2,787  60,947  97,340  48 

Manchester   194,542  6.623  15.701  4,539   

Newcastle   49,511  28,473  20,053  27  467 


BUTTER 

Demand  for  butter  during  the  past  month  was  on  the  whole  steady,  but  not 
great  in  volume.  January  was  a  quiet  month  for  boxed  butter,  with  little  or  no 
^change  in  values  except  for  stored  New  Zealand  grades,  which  buyers  have  been 
purchasing  fairly  extensively  at  a  discount  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  below  new  season's 
stock.  The  first  direct  boat  to  Liverpool  with  new  season's  New  Zealand  butter 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  bulk  of  this  lot  was  sold  at  from 
172s.  to  174s.  A  quantity  of  Australian  butter  also  arrived  at  Liverpool  and 
was  disposed  of  at  from  168s.  to  170s.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  January, 
Danish  cask  butter  was  being  sold  at  175s.  to  177s.  at  Liverpool,  which  low 
figures  affected  the  demand  for  New  Zealand.  Prices  rose  during  the  last  week 
and  finished  at  from  185s.  to  190s. 

CHEESE 

During  the  first  half  of  January  the  demand  for  cheese  was  good,  but  as 
the  month  progressed  buying  tended  to  become  less  active.   Canadian  late  makes 
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were  sold  during  the  month  at  from  93s.  to  94s.  on  spot,  and  earlier  matured 
varieties  brought  96s.  to  98s.  Recent  New  Zealand  cheese  quotations  have  been 
93s.  to  94s.  for  white  and  94s.  to  95s.  for  coloured  varieties.  The  first  direct 
arrival  of  New  Zealand  cheese  to  Liverpool  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
when  2,350  crates  were  landed.  Another  boat  is  expected  to  arrive  next  week 
with  1,700  crates.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during 
the  month  of  January  amounted  to  6,675  boxes;  2,249  bundles  and  1,315  cases 
and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  also  arrived  during  the  month.  From  April  1, 
1926,  to  January  31,  1927,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  amounted 
to  205,373  boxes  of  ordinary  and  51,322  bundles,  and  6,245  cases  and  cartons  of 
block  cheese.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  1926,  258,020  boxes  of  ordi- 
nary and  68,661  bundles,  cases,  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this 
port. 

BACON 

Although  general  consumption  was  improved,  the  continued  heavy  arrivals 
of  Danish  and  other  Baltic  bacon  during  January  seriously  affected  the  sale  of 
Canadian  varieties.  One  well-known  Canadian  brand  was  sold  at  several  shil- 
lings above  Danish  figures,  but  the  quantity  disposed  of  was  very  small. 
Arrivals  of  bacon  from  Baltic  countries  other  than  Denmark  were  somewhat 
less  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month,  and  it  is  understood  that  shipments 
will  be  further  restricted.  Lesser  quantities  are  also  expected  from  Holland. 
Danish  shipments  at  present  show  no  signs  of  falling  off,  although  it  is  antici- 
pated that  killings  will  be  reduced  later  in  the  year.  Recent  average  on  spot 
quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian  Wiltshire  cuts,  78s.  to  84s,;  Danish, 
84s.  to  88s.;  Swedish  and  Dutch,  78s.  to  84s.;  and  Irish,  99s,  to  112s.  Canadian 
bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  during  January  amounted  to  2,826  cases  and  1,945 
bales.  The  total  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1,  1926,  to 
January  31,  1927,  amounted  to  36,377  cases  and  35,599  bales,  as  compared  with 
62,341  cases  and  31,398  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  on  January  31,  1927,  as  compared  with  December  31,  1926, 
and  January  30,  1926. 

Jan.  31,  1927        Dec.  31,  1926     Jan.  30,  1926 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.    43,083  44,698  Cwt.      7,001  Bxs. 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canadian)..  ..cwt.    22,622  21,057  Cwt.      3,614  Bxs. 

Shoulders  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.     3,227  551  Cwt.         535  Bxs. 

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt.     3,280  5,502  7,881 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and  United 

States  boxes    17,801  25,303  19,653 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New 

Zealand  crates        666  1,668  568 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  (50  lbs.  and  under)  boxes         22  44  50 

Cheese  (manufactured)  lbs.    30,186  23,112  2,215 

Lard   (prime  steam  western)  tierces        463  717  338 

Lard    (imported    pure    refined    lard)  in 

tierces,  firkins,  or  other  packages  ..Tons     1,438  1,808  1,077 


EGGS 

With  generally  mild  weather  throughout  the  past  month,  supplies  of  eggs 
steadily  increased  and  prices  declined.  During  the  first  week  of  the  month 
Irish  eggs  dropped  about  4s.  per  120,  and  later  on  another  two  to  three  shil- 
lings, after  which  demand  remained  steady  at  around  17s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d. 
delivered  Liverpool  for  fresh  selected  varieties.  Prices  during  January  were 
considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago,  owing  to  pressure  to  sell  from  Irish  pro- 
ducers, and  a  larger  production  of  English  eggs  which  had  to  be  disposed  of. 
Cold  stored  Irish  eggs  are  now  finished,  the  remaining  lots  being  sold  at  from 
13s.  6d.  to  14s.  The  few  Polish  eggs  sold  during  the  month  brought  from  12s. 
to  12s.  6d. 
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HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  January  are  estimated  at 
4,310  bales  in  comparison  with  4,477  bales  in  December  and  4,180  bales  in 
November.  Demand  was  rather  quiet  owing  to  generally  mild  weather.  Sales 
of  Canadian  hay  from  winter  ports  have  been  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  average 
prices  were  around  100s.  per  ton.  At  this  figure  demand  for  Canadian  is  dull, 
as  Scotch  and  Irish  hay  is  still  being  freely  offered  at  from  80s.  to  85s.  per  ton 
delivered  at  Liverpool. 

CATTLE 

During  January  449  store  and  20  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  8^d.  to  9d.  per  pound  sinking 
the  offal.  Fat  cattle  to  the  number  of  197  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the 
past  month.  No  store  cattle  came  in  during  January  to  this  port.  Prices  secured 
averaged  around  50s.  per  112  pounds  liveweight.  Heavy  arrivals  of  Argentine 
chilled  beef  continued  during  January  as  a  result  of  the  "  meat  war  "  between 
the  companies  engaged  in  this  trade.  These  large  supplies  have  been  affecting 
prices,  and  although  quotations  have  varied,  it  is  reported  that  distributors 
recently  were  able  to  purchase  chilled  beef  in  the  wholesale  market  at  prices  as 
low  as  those  paid  before  the  war.  Under  present  conditions  this  market  is 
unattractive  to  Canadian  shippers. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial,  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  January  14,  1927. — Passed  in  review,  the  financial  and  commercial 
aspects  of  ;1926  give  cause  for  satisfaction.  In  most  respects  the  year  has 
approached  more  closely  to  normal  than  any  since  the  war.  Finance  generally 
has  been  easy  and  trade  for  the  most  part  has  proceeded  smoothly.  Although 
the  year  had  its  quota  of  industrial  unrest,  the  strikes  that  have  occurred  have 
been  merely  sectional  and  there  has  not  been  any  upheaval  of  first  magnitude. 
Good  fortune  on  the  whole  favoured  the  primary  industries  of  the  country — a 
circumstance  which  has  been  reflected  in  all  departments  of  business.  In  the 
principal  producing  states  the  wheat  harvest  turned  out  well  and,  despite  some 
anxiety  due  to  a  dry  spell  in  the  spring,  the  yield  will  be  much  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  The  current  wool  clip  compares  favourably  in  volume  with  that 
of  last  season  and  has  been  clearing  satisfactorily.  The  outlook  therefore  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  distinctly  cheerful.  The  primary  industries  as  well  as  the 
secondary  industries  are  in  a  sound  position. 

Tax  on  Newspapers  in  New  South  Wales 

An  act  was  recently  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature  entitled 
the  Finance  (Newspapers  Taxation)  Act,  1926,  having  for  its  object  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  per  newspaper  on  all  newspapers  having  a  circula- 
tion of  15,000  or  over  per  day,  per  week,  or  per  month,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Government  will  collect  the  sum  of  £400,000  per  annum 
from  the  tax.  Free  newspapers  are  exempt  from  the  tax,  as  are  also  country 
newspapers,  very  few  of  which  have  a  circulation  of  15,000.  Papers  costing 
more  than  threepence  are  also  exempt  from  the  tax.  Naturally  newspaper  pro- 
prietors have  passed  the  tax  on  to  the  public,  who  are  now  paying  three  halfpence 
for  newspapers  which  used  to  cost  one  penny.  There  are  four  Sunday  papers 
published  at  Sydney,  the  price  of  which  used  to  be  twopence  each.  These  are 
now  threepence  each. 
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Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year  1827,  a  similar  tax  was  enacted  in 
this  state,  but  was  never  collected.  In  those  days  there  was  a  military  dictator- 
ship which  did  not  approve  of  the  growing  freedom  of  the  press.  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  parallel  case  with  the  present  one  in  the  history  of  Australia. 

All  the  large  Sydney  newspapers  have  combined  in  an  endeavour  to  contest 
the  act  as  inconsistent  with  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  of  1900,  and 
the  case  will  be  heard  before  the  full  court  next-  month. 

Motor  Car  Sales  in  New  South  Wales 

During  the  year  1926,  33,215  motor  cars,  8,044  lorries,  and  6,600  motor 
cycles  were  sold  in  New  South  Wales,  all  previous  records  being  broken.  Total 
registrations  are:  motor  cars,  116,648;  lorries,  25,554;  motor  cycles,  30,919. 

MACHINERY  AND  CRANES  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  RAILWAYS 

Tenders  have  been  invited  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways  for 
a  large  number  of  machines  in  connection  with  the  new  station  at  Auckland. 
These  include  four  overhead  electric  cranes,  six  lathes,  thirty-six  drills,  fuel  oil 
pumps,  milling  machines,  blowing  fans,  shaping  machines,  mechanical  hammers, 
furnace  for  forging  machine,  flangers,  hydraulic  pump  and  hydraulic  accumu- 
lator. Specifications  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  on  request. 
Tenders  close  at  Auckland  on  June  13,  1927. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

Swiss  agriculture  is  passing  through  a  serious  crisis,  writes  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Farm  produce  reached  a  value  of  only 
£57,456,000  in  1926,  compared  with  £61,464,000  in  1925  and  £60,168,000  in  1924. 
The  drop  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes:  first,  the  inferior  quantity  and 
quality  of  nearly  all  crops  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1926;  a  general  fall  in  prices;  and  the  errors  made  by  the 
cheese  export  association.  The  production  of  cheese  was  practically  stopped  in 
1926  and  the  stocks  accumulated  during  the  previous  year  have  not  been  sold; 
the  output  of  butter  also  was  reduced  by  30  per  cent.  Milk  and  its  by-products 
constitute  the  most  important  branch  of  Swiss  agriculture,  yielding  some 
£22,000,000  to  £24,000,000  a  year;  cattle  breeding  comes  next  with  £12,000,000, 
and  pig  breeding  follows  with  £8,000;000.  Fowl  breeding  comes  fourth  with  an 
annual  yield  of  £3,000,000,  and  is  the  only  item  which  showed  an  increase  in 
1926.  The  Swiss  Farmers'  Union  are  requesting  the  Customs  Commission  of 
the  National  Council  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  agricultural  products. 

CUSTOMS  SURTAX  AT  SHANGHAI 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes 
under  date  January  20,  1927,  that  the  local  Chinese  authorities  at  Shanghai 
have  issued  notification  that  a  2h  per  cent  surtax  will  be  placed  upon  all  imports 
through  that  port  on  and  after  that  date.  The  method  of  collection  has  not 
been  officially  stated,  but  it  will  probably  be  effected  by  officials  stationed  in 
the  Customs  Bank  (the  Bank  of  China),  who  will  retain  all  import  duty  memos 
until  this  surtax  has  been  paid.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
surtax  will  be  levied  on  foreign  imports  and  not  on  exports  and  cargo  arriving 
from  other  ports  of  China. 

With  the  surtax,  there  is  a  total  customs  import  tax  of  1\  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  majority  of  imported  commodities. 
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CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

The  year  1926  was  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  Jamaica.  The  colony 
possesses  no  manufacturing  industries  of  any  consequence,  depending  upon  agri- 
cultural pursuits  for  its  economic  life.  If  the  output  of  the  various  agricultural 
commodities  is  seriously  impaired,  the  effect  is  instantly  felt  upon  business 
throughout  the  colony.  Purchasing  power  is  reduced,  sales  of  imported  mer- 
chandise fall  off,  and  the  public  revenue  suffers.  The  reverse  is  the  case  when 
there  is  a  boom  in  agriculture.  During  the  year  just  past  production  of  the 
principal  staples  has  been  remarkably  good.  Bananas,  which  comprise  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  island's  exports  and  which  form  the  mainstay  of  the  island's 
economic  structure,  were  exported  to  the  extent  of  over  18,000,000  count  stems, 
a  figure  never  before  attained  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  Sugar  production 
increased  by  more  than  10,000  tons  over  the  1925  output  of  37,000  tons,  despite 
the  relatively  low  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  1926;  and 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  most  of  the  minor  crops. 

The  reason  for  this  all-round  increase  in  agricultural  production  is  to  be 
found  in  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  all  over  ths  island  during  many  months  of 
the  year;  and  Jamaica  was  fortunate  to  escape  the  severe  hurricanes  that  swept 
over  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area  during  the  summer.  As  a  result  of  these  favour- 
able conditions,  the  import  trade  has  been  above  average. 

Summary  of  Trade 

Canadian  Exports  to  Jamaica 

1924  1925 

Year  ending  March  31   $3,132,042  $3,252,783 

Six  months  ending  September  30  ..         1,647,982  1,628,593 

Canadian  Imports  from  Jamaica 

1924  1925 

Year  ending  March  31   $3,297,139  $3,516,332 

Six  months  ending  September  30  . .         1,702,568  2,291,985 

NOTES  ON  SPECIFIC  COMMODITIES 

Apparel. — Jamaican  imports  under  this  head  consist  largely  of  ladies' 
dresses  and  men's  and  women's  underwear,  and  amount  to  about  $350,000  per 
annum,  of  which  Canada  supplied  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1926,  cotton 
underwear  valued  at  $1,360.  Increase  of  Canadian  trade  in  this  item  is  a  matter 
of  price  and  style;  quotations  on  factory-made  shirts  have  always  been  too 
high.   The  bulk  of  this  business  is  cheap. 

Ammunition. — Among  the  chief  items  of  import  under  this  head  are  cart- 
ridges for  sporting  purposes.  The  annual  trade  in  this  item  is  worth  about 
$12,000,  about  half  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian  shells  have  recently  made 
their  appearance  and  are  well  liked,  and  the  business  promises  to  grow. 

Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter. — Jamaica  imports  each  year  approximately  160,000 
gallons  of  beer,  valued  at  about  $200,000;  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
are  the  principal  suppliers.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  insignificant,  the 
reason  being  the  local  preference  for  a  very  light  lager  and  the  higher  cost  of 
the  Canadian  article  which  does  not  quite  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  If 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted,  Canada's  share  of  this  business  should 
increase,  but  success  will  largely  depend  upon  advertising. 

Biscuits. — Imports  total  about  180,000  pounds  per  annum,  worth  approxi- 
mately $35,000.  About  75  per  cent  of  this  trade  is  Canadian.  A  well-known 
American  article  has  recently  been  energetically  and  effectively  pushed. 


1926 
$3,976,210 
1,967,015 


1926 
£3,783,481 
2,983,920 
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Blacking  and  Polishes. — Jamaica  imports  every  year  about  190,000  pounds, 
worth  about  $65,000.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply; 
almost  the  entire  remainder  goes  to  the  United  States,  Canada  being  represented 
by  a  very  small  amount.  Here  again  increase  of  trade  will  depend  upon  quality, 
price,  and  advertising.  The  well-known  English  and  American  lines  are  exten- 
sively advertised. 

Boots  and  Shoes  (Leather). — The  market  is  not  a  large  one,  since  the  bulk 
of  the  population  are  too  poor  to  wear  boots  or  shoes,  imports  of  which  amount 
to  but  little  more  than  80  per  cent  per  capita.  The  success  of  Canadian  firms 
will  depend  entirely  upon  competitive  prices  with  cheap  American  brands.  The 
better-class  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  is  a  fairly  considerable  one,  is  English. 

Boots  and  Shoes  (Rubber). — The  total  trade  in  rubber  footwear  is  worth 
about  $150,000  per  annum,  90  per  cent  of  which  is  already  supplied  by  Canada, 
not  only  because  of  good  quality,  but  also  on  account  of  intelligent  advertising. 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Imports,  $20,000.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier.  Canadian  exports  to  Jamaica  of  brooms,  whisks  and  brushes  of 
all  kinds  in  fiscal  year  1926  amounted  to  $4,831.  The  expansion  of  the  trade 
will  depend  on  competitive  prices,  for  not  only  the  United  Kingdom  but  Ger- 
many are  considerable  suppliers. 

Butter.— -Imports,  450,000  pounds  ($190,000).  Canada  has  90  per  cent  of 
the  trade  in  tinned  butter.  With  the  provision  of  cold  storage  on  the  steamers 
to  be  run  under  the  1925  agreement,  there  should  be  opportunities  for  increased 
business,  particularly  in  fresh  creamery  butter  packed  in  paper  cartons  and 
otherwise. 

Motor  Cars. — Imports,  $750,000  per  annum;  the  United  States  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier.  In  fiscal  year  1926  Canada's  sihare  of  the  business  was  valued 
at  approximately  $135,000. 

Motor  Trucks. — Imports,  $200,000;  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States.  A  few  of  the  heavier  makes  originate  in  England.  The  demand 
is  for  a  light  truck.  Canadian  participation  in  this  business  depends  upon  the 
export  policy  of  the  Canadian-American  automotive  groups. 

Bran,  Shorts  and  Middlings.— Imports,  275,000  pounds  ($9,000).  The  three 
principal  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  are  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Colombia. 

Cement.— Imports,  100,000  barrels  of  400  pounds  each  ($275,000) .  A  large 
proportion  of  this  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Associated  Portland  Cement 
Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  subsidiary  English  companies;  but  the 
largest  Canadian  firm  can  always  sell,  although  smaller  companies  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  meet  English  prices. 

Cheese. — Imports,  375,000  pounds  ($100,000).  Seventy-five  per  cent  from 
the  United  States.  Canada  is  the  second  largest  supplier.  Increase  in  Canadian 
participation  will  depend  upon  price  and  also  upon  meeting  local  requirements 
as  to  packing,  boxing  in  medium  size,  each  box  containing  a  single  cheese,  being 
preferred. 

Calcium  Carbide. — Imports,  $4,000.  Canada  is  the  largest  supplier  with 
about  half  the  trade. 

Insecticides  and  Vermin  Killers. — Imports,  $12,000.  Canadian  prepara- 
tions have  lately  been  introduced  and  promise  to  do  well. 

Chinaware,  Porcelain  and  Pottery. — Imports,  $100,000.  The  United  King- 
dom is  the  largest  supplier.  Canadian  goods  of  this  description  are  too  high 
in  price. 
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Confectionery. — The  trade  is  worth  about  $125,000  per  annum  and  is  sup- 
plied chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian  goods  have  recently  been 
introduced  and  promise  to  secure  a  good  footing. 

Cordage. — Imports  700,000  pounds  ($75,000).  Canada  supplies  about  a 
fifth  of  the  total. 

Electrical  Supplies. — Apart  from  dental  appliances,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, which  are  only  occasionally  imported,  and  contract  purchases  of  power 
equipment,  there  is  a  steady  trade  in  domestic  electrical  supplies  of  all  sorts — 
bulbs,  irons,  fans,  etc. — worth  approximately  $80,000  per  annum.  The  United 
States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  market  for  domestic  electrical 
appliances  is  increasing  yearly,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  electrical  refriger- 
ators should  find  more  than  the  occasional  market  of  the  present.  The  success 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  household  and  domestic  fixtures  and  appliances  is 
largely  dependent  upon  price.  Almost  the  entire  trade  is  handled  by  the 
Jamaica  Public  Service  Corporation  which  maintains  retail  shops  in  Kingston 
and  elsewhere. 

Fish  (Canned).— Imports,  1,000,000  pounds  ($150,000).  The  United  King- 
dom and  Canada  are  the  two  principal  sources  of  supply,  each  with  30  per  cent 
of  the  trade.    The  market  for  salmon  is  small. 

Fish  (Dried,  Salted). — This  is  the  largest  item  of  import  under  the  head- 
ing of  fish,  and  amounts  to  nearly  11,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  valued  approxi- 
mately at  $1,250,000.  This  trade  is  regular  and  well-established.  Canada  is 
the  largest  supplier,  but  of  late  years  her  position  has  been  almost  equalled  by 
Newfoundland.  Fish  connections  are  in  constant  request  by  Jamaican  importers, 
and  much  more  business  could  be  placed. 

Fish  (Pickled  Herrings.) — This  is  the  second  largest  item  in  the  fish  trade. 
Imports  amount  annually  to  about  4,500,000  pounds  valued  at  $200,000,  of 
which  90  per  cent  is  supplied  by  Canada. 

Fish  (Pickled  Mackerels).— Imports,  3,500,000  pounds  ($200,000),  nearly 
all  from  Canada. 

Glass  and  Glassware. — The  chief  items  comprised  under  this  head  are 
bottles,  lamps,  lamp  chimneys,  and  table  glassware.  The  trade  is  worth  about 
$100,000  per  annum.  Germany  is  the  largest  supplier.  Price  is  the  determin- 
ing factor.  The  most  important  item  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  is  bottles, 
for  which  there  is  a  large  demand.   Two  Canadian  firms  are  now  represented. 

Grain  (O a ts).— Imports,  2,000,000  pounds  ($50,000),  96  per  cent  from  the 
Dominion. 

Grain  (wheat  flour). — Imports  approximately  300,000  barrels  of  196  pounds 
each  ($2,500,000).  In  the  better  grades  of  baking  flour  the  Dominion  has  the 
bulk  of  the  trade,  since  the  superior  quality  of  Canadian  flour  is  recognized;  but 
American  firms  have  a  strong  position  in  the  second  grade  of  counter  flour, 
which  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  Inquiries  from  Jamaican  importers  for 
Canadian  flour  connections  are  frequently  being  received,  and  much  additional 
business  could  be  placed. 

Hardware  and  Ironmongery. — The  trade  in  cash  registers,  casket  hard- 
ware, house,  office,  cabinet  or  store  furniture  of  iron  or  any  other  metal  amounts 
to  about  $60,000  per  annum,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  shared  almost  equally 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Style  and  price  are  the  two 
considerations.  There  is  a  good  trade  for  Canadian  lines  that  can  sell  at  a 
competitive  price. 

Hay  and  Chaff.— Imports,  160,000  pounds  ($1,400),  held  by  Canada. 

Implements  and  Tools  (Agricultural). — The  trade  is  worth  about  $200,000 
per  annum;  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  the  two  principal 
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suppliers.  The  chief  items  included  under  this  head  are  picks,  forks,  shovels, 
spades,  cane  and  corn  knives,  cutlasses,  hoes,  harrows,  and  axes.  For  genera- 
tions the  cutlass,  which  is  very  widely  used  in  Jamaica,  has  been  supplied  by 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Neither  Germany  nor  the  United  States  has  up  to 
the  present  been  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory  competitive  article. 

India  Rubber. — Tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars  are  the  most  important 
item  under  this  head,  and  of  this  trade  Canada  has  the  largest  share,  amounting 
to  about  $15,000  per  annum  out  of  a  total  of  $30,000.  The  remainder  is 
divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
leading  brands  of  motor  car  tires  and  tubes  are  now  supplied  from  the  Domin- 
ion, particularly  one  well-known  make. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruits. — There  is  a  considerable  sale  for  these 
goods,  amounting  to  about  2,250,000  pounds  per  annum,  worth  approximately 
$55,000.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  equally  divided  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  goods  are,  however,  known  in  the 
market,  and  this  business  is  capable  of.  development.  The  factors  making  for 
success  are  competitive  prices,  advertising,  liberal  credit  terms,  and  attractive 
appearance  of  the  goods. 

Lard  and  Substitutes. — Imports,  500,000  pounds  ($80,000).  Canada 
supplies  nearly  half  of  the  trade;  other  large  contributors  are  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.  A  further  expansion  of  Canadian  business  will 
depend  upon  competitive  prices  and  advantageous  credit  terms. 

Machinery  (including  agricultural). — Imports  of  machinery  are  more  or 
less  spasmodic.  There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  and  machinery  is  very- 
little  employed  in  agricultural  operations.  Within  the  next  few  years  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  considerable  imports  of  drainage,  irrigation  and  road- 
making  machinery,  as  the  Government  of  Jamaica  is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  island-wide  irrigation  and  improved  highway  communication. 

Machinery  (Electric  Lighting  and  Power). — Worth  about  $250,000  in  the 
last  recorded  year  (1925).  Practically  the  only  buyer  is  the  Jamaica  Public 
Service  Company,  which  owns  the  tramways  and  almost  all  the  electric  lighting 
systems. 

Machinery  (Railway  and  Tramway) . — Only  occasional  business.  The 
only  buyers  are  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway,  the  Jamaica  Public  Service 
Company,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  estates  in  respect  of  cane  cars  and  light  rail- 
way equipment. 

Sewing  Machines  and  Parts. — This  trade  is  worth  about  $20,000  per  annum, 
and  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  of 
the  United  States. 

Matches. — This  a  fairly  large  trade  valued  at  $50,000  per  annum.  Sweden 
is  the  principal  supplier.  Canadian  matches  have  been  seen  on  the  market,  but 
so  far  they  have  not  competed  in  price.    There  is  some  local  manufacture. 

Meats  (Canned).— Imports,  160,000  pounds  ($40,000).  The  largest  sup- 
pliers in  order  of  amount  are  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chief  items  imported  are  tongues,  and 
corned  beef. 

Bacon. — Imports,  100,000  pounds  ($40,000).  About  half  of  this  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  well-known  American  packers;  and  about  one-fifth  consists  of 
higher  grade  articles  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  remainder  is 
supplied  from  Canada,  and  is  regarded  as  of  excellent  quality. 

Beef  (Wet,  Salted).— -Imports,  1,000,000  pounds  ($120,000),  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  States. 
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Ham.— Imports,  325,000  pounds,  ($100,000),  75  per  cent  from  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The 
British  and  Canadian  goods  are  of  high  quality. 

Pork  (Salted).— Imports,  1,000,000  pounds  ($175,000),  almost  entirely  from 
the  United  States. 

Patent  Medicines. — This  is  a  large  trade  valued  at  about  $300,000  per 
annum.  More  than  half  is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  about  one-third 
by  the  United  Kingdom;  the  remainder  is  from  Canada.  Several  Canadian 
proprietary  articles  have  been  well  known  in  the  market  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  their  sale  is  energetically  pushed  by  periodical  visits  from  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturers,  and  also  by  advertising.  The  demand  for  patent 
medicines  is  very  great  and  probably  will  increase.    Advertising  is  an  essential. 

Iron  (Galvanized). — Imports  are  valued  at  about  $160,000  per  annum  and 
consist  chiefly  of  galvanized  sheets  for  roofing  and  fencing  purposes.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  75  per  cent  of  this  business.  The  demand  is  constant,  and  given 
equal  quality  and  competitive  prices  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  firms 
should  not  be  able  to  increase  their  share. 

Nails,  Screws  and  Rivets. — Imports,  $60,000  per  annum.  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many are  the  largest  suppliers  owing  to  lower  prices.  In  order  to  meet  this 
competition  one  well-known  Canadian  firm  have  quoted  very  reduced  prices. 

Fencing  Wire. — Imports,  $50,000:  80  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

Wire  Netting. — Imports  valued  at  $25,000,  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Milk  (Condensed).— Imports,  3,500,000  pounds,  ($500,000),  75  per  cent 
Canadian,  and  held  by  two  well-known  brands. 

Oils  (Bean).— Imports,  100,000  gallons  ($125,000),  75  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom.    Canada  supplies  about  4,000  gallons. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. — Imports,  1,250,000  pounds  ($150,000),  75  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  remainder  is  divided  about  evenly  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  business  is  fairly  steady,  and  the 
brands  are  well  known. 

Paper. — The  trade  in  printing  paper  amounts  to  about  $80,000  per  annum, 
slightly  more  than  half  of  which  is  in  Canadian  hands,  the  remainder  being  held 
largely  by  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  Canadian  newsprint  has  recently 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  daily  paper  in  Kingston.  In  writing 
paper,  the  trade  of  which  is  worth  about  $35,000  per  annum,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Qnited  States  predominate;  the  Dominion's  share  is  small.  The  bulk 
of  the  demand  is  for  bond  of  medium  quality,  but  there  is  a  limited  sale  for  a 
product  of  higher  grade. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  wrapping  papers  of  various  grades, 
ranging  from  the  higher-grade  material  used  in  the  better-class  stores  to  the 
cheap  European  straw  paper  employed  extensively  in  the  small  Chinese  shops. 
This  straw  paper  to  the  value  of  about  $70,000  is  supplied  exclusively  by  Holland 
and  Germany;  the  higher  grade  material  is  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  equal  shares.  Canada  supplies  to  the  value  of 
about  $9,000  annually. 

Perfumery.— Imports,  $150,000;  75  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  The 
better-class  perfumery  is  from  France  and  Germany.  Price  and  advertising  are 
the  determining  factors  in  any  increase  of  Canada's  hitherto  small  share  of  the 
trade.    The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  cheap  supplies. 

Pickles,  Sauces  and  Condiments.— Imports,  $15,000,  supplied  largely  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  latterly  by  the  United  States,  with  a  few  world-renowned 
brands.    Price  and  advertising  are  here  again  the  determining  factors. 
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Silk  Piece  Goods.— Imports,  $150,000,  of  which  roughly  $90,000  is  credited 
to  the  United  Kingdom.    Canada's  share  is  insignificant. 

Silk  (Other  Manfactures). — The  chief  articles  comprised  under  this  heading 
are  hosiery,  underwear,  and  gloves.  The  market  for  ladies'  silk  gloves  is  small, 
but  there  is  a  reasonably  good  demand  for  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  Domin- 
ion's small  share  of  the  business  should  be  capable  of  expansion.  In  these  lines 
Canada's  exports  could  be  considerably  increased  by  a  more  energetic  exploita- 
tion of  the  market,  which  is  valued  at  about  $15,000  per  annum.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  supplier. 

Soap  (Fancy).— Imports,  150,000  pounds,  ($50,000).  The  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  about  evenly  divide  two-thirds  of  the  trade  between  them, 
and  Canada  has  nearly  all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  increasing 
Canada's  business  in  this,  item,  the  same  remarks  apply  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
fumery. 

Soap  (Laundry). — Imports,  5,500,000  pounds,  ($500,000):  80  per  cent  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remainder  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States 
and  Holland.  Recently,  however,  Canadian  laundry  soap  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market  and  has  been  well  received.  The  demand  is  for  a  rough  and 
cheap  article.  This  is  a  line  in  which  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  compete. 

Spirits  (i.e.  Whisky).— Imports,  20,000  gallons,  ($150,000).  This  business 
is  practically  a  United  Kingdom  monopoly ;  but  Canada  was  represented  by  small 
shipments  of  rye.    There  is  little  demand  for  other  types  than  Scotch* 

Sugar. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  refined  sugar,  the  market  absorbing 
over  two  million  pounds  per  annum,  worth  approximately  $100,000.  Canada  has 
75  per  cent  of  this  trade. 

Tea.— Imports,  110,000  pounds,  ($70,000) .  Ceylon  and  China  are  the  largest 
suppliers. 

Toys  and  Games. — Imports  valued  at  $50,000  per  annum.  The  United  King- 
dom and  Germany  are  the  principal  suppliers.  Recently,  however,  several 
Canadian  lines  have  made  their  appearance  and  should  obtain  some  of  this  trade. 

Vegetables  (i.e.  Potatoes). — The  market  absorbs  about  2,000,000  pounds 
worth  approximately  $75,000.  The  Dominion  has  the  bulk  of  this  small  trade, 
wihich  is  not  likely  to  show  any  material  increase  in  the  future,  since  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  prefer  the  home-grown  yam,  plantain  and  other  farin- 
aceous vegetables,  which  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  imported  potato.  Growers 
in  Western  Canada  on  account  of  freight  rates  find  it  impossible  to  compete. 

Vegetables  (Dried,  Canned  or  Preserved) . — The  market  per  annum  is  esti- 
mated at  75,000  pounds,  worth  about  $10,000.  The  chief  items  under  this  head 
are  peas,  corn  and  other  northern  vegetables;  but  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
the  import  duties  make  them  practically  luxury  articles  as  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  per  capita  is  very  small.  Most  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States. 

Wood  and  Timber. — During  the  last  year  Canada  has  successfully  entered 
this  market  with  Douglas  fir,  which  may  almost  entirely  take  the  place  of  pitch 
pine  from  the  United  States.  During  the  last  calendar  year  roughly  4,000,000 
feet  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  market  for  soft  woods  was  imported  from 
Canada.  In  former  years  Canadian  shipments  were  limited  to  small  parcels  of 
Eastern  Canada  spruce.  Douglas  fir  is  now  being  imported  in  regular  monthly 
shipments  from  the  port  of  Vancouver.  Box  shooks  and  loose  cooperage  show 
a  decline.  As  regards  cooperage,  the  major  requirements  of  the  island  are  for 
white  oak  110-gallon  puncheons  which  are  likely  to  remain  a  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  monopoly.  The  value  of  the  market  in  shooks  is  $60,000  per 
annum. 
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THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  CANADA  WITH  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  5,  1927. — Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  for  the  seven 
months  ending  October,  1926,  were  valued  at  $4,052,645  against  $2,697,727  for 
the  same  period  of  1925,  an  improvement  of  over  50  per  cent  in  a  time  of  com- 
mercial depression.  Should  exports  keep  up  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March,  1927,  the  year  would  close  with  exports  of  just  under 
$7,000,000  dollars,  as  compared  with  $2,703,488  in  fiscal  year  1920,  $2,835,191 
in  1921,  $2,002,449  in  1922,  $1,929,067  in  1923,  $2,624,310  in  1924,  and  $3,417,249 
in  1925,  and  $4,832,391  in  1926. 

The  principal  gains  and  losses  are  dealt  with  below  by  groups  of  commod- 
ities:— 

WHEAT 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year's  trade  is  the  reappearance  of  wheat 
amongst  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil.  For  the  seven  months  ending  October, 
1926,  213,905  bushels  valued  at  $352,943  were  exported  to  Brazil.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1922,  1923  and  1924  exports  were  8,500  bushels,  13,800  bushels,  and 
163,675  bushels.  Local  flour  interests  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  importation 
of  Canadian  wheat  is  temporary  pending  the  resumption  of  normal  supplies  of 
Argentine  wheat.  Recent  official  estimates  of  the  new  Argentine  crop  place  it 
about  10  per  cent  better  than  the  previous  five-year  average.  Millers  already 
have  had  samples  of  the  new  crop  Sante  Fe  wheat  which  is  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  supply  will  be  plentiful.  The  domestic  milling 
industry  supplies  about  70  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  flour.  Production  of 
Brazilian  wheat  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  requirements.  Brazilian  imports  of 
wheat  in  1925  were  521,154  tons. 

FLOUR 

During  the  seven  months  ending  October,  Canadian  exports  of  wheat  flour 
to  Brazil  amounted  to  250,550  barrels  valued  at  $1,773,034  against  25,333 
barrels,  valued  at  $172,869,  for  the  same  period  in  1925 — an  increase  of  over 
1,000  per  cent.  In  previous  years  Canadian  flour  sales  have  been  largely 
limited  to  Northern  Brazil,  but  this  year  large  quantities  have  been  imported 
into  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  Now  that  Canadian  hard  wheat  flours 
are  favourably  known  here,  a  substantial  continuance  of  this  business  may 
be  expected  if  the  c.i.f.  prices  Brazil  of  Argentine  wheat  do  not  go  too  low. 
Brazilian  mills  have  recently  reduced  the  price  of  their  best  Santa  Fe  wheat 
flour  to  41  milreis  per  sack  of  44  kilos,  but  close  buyers  of  Canadian  flour  of 
Manitoba  seconds  can  still  compete.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  assur- 
ance just  what  represents  cost  to  the  Brazilian  mills,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that 
local  mills  cannot  maintain  this  price  of  41  milreis  very  long.  Full  reports  on 
the  special  opportunity  for  Canadian  flour  was  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  Nos.  1170  and  1194  (July  3,  1926,  and  December  8,  1926). 

RUBBER  GOODS 

The  imports  of  rubber  goods  from  Canada  for  the  period  under  review  show 
an  increase  from  $282,411  to  $418,067.  The  principal  gain  has  been  $329,639 
against  $217,939. 

Rubber  belting  increased  from  $5,950  to  $13,372;  solid  rubber  tires  from 
$3,284  to  $4,051;  canvas-soled  tennis  shoes  from  $505  to  $1,557;  rubber  goods, 
n.o.p.,  from  $3,791  to  $14,655,  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes  (of  which  the  sale 
is  limited)  from  $595  to  $688  last  year.  Imports  of  inner  tubes  have  fallen 
heavily,  from  $74,861  to  $48,890,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
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year  will  show  an  improvement  as  inner  tube  sales  usually  move  in  sympathy 
with  tire  sales.  Two  foreign  organizations  with  factories  in  Canada  are  respon- 
sible for  this  general  increase  in  business.  Total  imports  of  rubber  manufactures 
into  Brazil  in  1925  were  valued  at  £875,972.  The  market  for  rubber  goods 
was  reported  on  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1185  (October  16, 
1926.) 

FISH 

In  the  April-to-October  period  of  1926,  Canadian  sales  of  codfish  fell  from 
$204,514  to  $129,865,  and  of  hake  from  $8,520  to  $3,230.  The  Scotch  fish  is 
securing  a  progressively  stronger  hold  on  the  Rio  market.  This  is  due  to  the 
reasons  outlined  in  a  report  published  in  No.  1169  (June  26,  1926),  dealing 
with  standard  curing,  grading,  and  heavy  consigning  by  one  important  United 
Kingdom  firm.  In  Santos  Norwegian  fish  is  predominant,  with  Scotch  and 
Canadian  following  in  order  of  importance. 

AUTOMOBILES 

During  1926,  in  spite  of  bad  business  conditions,  importers  had  a  good 
year.  The  automobile  business  is  held  almost  entirely  (by  the  United  States. 
Canadian  automobiles  are  sold  here  through  the  parent  concerns  in  the  United 
States.  Imports  from  Canada  during  the  April-October  period  of  1926  were 
valued  at  $563,501  against  $1,245,790  for  the  same  period  of  1925.  The  decrease 
was  mostly  in  cars  valued  at  $500  or  less — $306,643  against  $98,622 — and  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  one  large  company  is  assembling  light 
cars  in  Sao  Paulo  which  were  previously  imported  partly  from  Canada.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  drop  in  cars  valued  between  $500  and  $1,000  from  $298,989 
to  $228,156,  and  in  cars  valued  at  over  $1,000  from  $199,858  to  $104,924.  Auto- 
mobile parts  dropped  from  $440,300  to  $131,791.  The  duties  on  cars  are  shortly 
to  be  raised  by  20  per  cent. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

The  imports  into  Santos  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  fell  off  from 
68,761  contos  in  the  January-to-August  period,  1925,  to  49,185  contos.  There 
is  no  appreciable  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Brazil,  although  the  Federal 
Government  have  granted  many  privileges  to  Brazilian  promoters  of  such  an 
industry.  The  most  important  obstacle  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry 
is  the  lack  of  fuel.  Large  bodies  of  high-grade  ore  exist  in  Brazil,  but  apparently 
Brazilian  coal  is  not  located  at  points  where  its  use  is  commercially  feasible,  and 
the  quality  is  very  poor.  Brazil  would  appear  to  be  a  splendid  natural  market 
for  Canadian  iron  and  steel  products,  if  by  direct  shipping  or  other  means  prices 
can  be  made  competitive. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Canada  to  Brazil  for  the  seven  months  end- 
ing October  31,  1926,  were  small.  Pipe  and  tubing,  the  biggest  item  in  1925, 
dropped  from  $23,603  to  $7,792.  No  Canadian  iron  or  steel  wire  was  brought 
in;  the  value  in  1925  was  $2,734.  The  import  of  nails,  tacks,  etc.,  was  valued 
at  $2,970,  about  the  same  as  in  1925.  There  is  still  a  small  import  of  Canadian 
chains,  $1,031  against  $1,771  in  1925.  While  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Cana- 
dian statistics,  $17,809  worth  of  steel  rail  frogs  of  Canadian  manufacture  were 
imported  here  during  1926.  This  article  is  probably  included  in  the  item  "  all 
other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,"  $25,048,  shown  in  Canadian  statistics. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

Batteries,  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  are  maintaining  their  position 
with  $26,732  against  $28,034  in  the  April-to-October  period  of  1925.  About  half 
of  this  has  been  purchased  through  the  Toronto  office  of  a  well-known  Canadian 
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public  utility  company;  the  'balance  must  have  been  from  non-Canadian  com- 
panies. Electric  apparatus  n.o.p.  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $4,539  against 
$995  in  1925.  This  consisted  partly  of  electric  motors  and  carbon  brushes. 
Porcelain  insulators  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $9,990.  This  was  new  business, 
part  of  which  was  for  use  by  the  above  company  and  part  for  other  importers. 
"  The  Market  for  Electric  Appliances "  was  discussed  in  No.  1178  (August 
28,  1926). 

CEMENT 

Canadian  cement  has  reappeared  on  the  market  to  the  value  of  $25,009, 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  due  to  special  conditions  in  Canada,  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  under  normal  conditions  this  business  will  continue.  The 
cement  is  imported  for  Sao  Paulo  on  consignment,  and  is  moving  slowly.  A  new 
cement  company  began  operations  about  the  middle  of  1926  and  is  now  making 
deliveries.  This  concern  has  Canadian  capital  invested  in  it,  and  is  turning 
out  high- class  cement.  As  a  rule  North  American  cement  cannot  compete  in 
price  with  European. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  PARTS 

Sales  of  Canadian-made  sewing  machines  of  a  well-known  United  States 
mark,  which  constitute  an  important  item  of  our  trade  with  Brazil,  were  valued 
at  $441,988,  against  $575,676  in  the  April-to-October  period  of  last  year.  Com- 
petition is  mostly  American  and  German.  Another  American  company  are 
opening  offices  this  year.  The  Singer  Company,  the  strongest  organization 
handling  these  machines,  sell  on  the  instalment  system,  and  their  losses  in  Rio 
during  the  year  were  negligible.  They  have  their  own  district  agents,  who  are 
Americans  and  employees  of  the  company.  Their  experience  in  appointing 
local  agents  has  been  most  discouraging.  They  sell  principally  pedal  machines, 
though  a  model  with  auxiliary  motor  is  having  some  success.  A  short  bobbin 
suitable  for  doing  embroidery  work  is  used. 

ADDING  MACHINES 

Canadian  exports  of  adding  machines  to  Brazil  fell  from  $7,217  in  1925 
to  $1,290  in  1926.  These  machines  are  isold  through  an  American  local  agent, 
directed  from  the  United  States  plant.  Canadian  sales  depend  on  the  allot- 
ment for  export  given  the  Canadian  plant. 

METAL- WORKING  MACHINERY 

Metal-working  machinery  to  the  value  of  $11,718  is  shown  in  the  statistics 
of  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  for  the  period  under  review.  American  metal- 
working  machinery  concerns  are  well  represented  here,  and  do  a  substantial 
business.    This  trade  is  one  that  should  develop. 

BICYCLES 

While  the  1926  Canadian  figures  embodied  in  this  report  show  only  $238 
worth  of  Canadian  bicycles  exported  to  Brazil,  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  good 
business  being  done  here  in  a  well-known  Canadian  product.  Children's  bicycles 
enjoy  the  greatest  sale,  and  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  machines  for  adults. 

WHISKY 

Canadian  figures  show  no  imports  of  Canadian  whisky  into  Brazil  in  the 
April-October  period  of  1926,  but  a  small  business  is  done  in  Canadian  whisky 
indirectly  from  Antwerp,  amounting  to  about  600  cases  per  year. 
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TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  October  show  a  slight  increase 
in  the  value  of  imports  over  the  previous  month:  £6,792,000  against  £6,748,000, 
and  comparing  with  £7,042,000  in  October  last  year.  For  the  ten-months 
period  imports  were  valued  at  £65,680,000  against  £70,098,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1925,  and  exports  at  £77,423,000  against  £83,564,000.  It  is  anticipated 
that  1926  will  show  a  favourable  balance  of  about  £15,000,000,  in  comparison 
with  the  balances  for  the  year  1922  to  1925  respectively  of  £19,937,000, 
£22,641,000,  £26,766,000,  and  £18,432,000.  From  the  point  of  view  of  obtaining 
resources  to  meet  the  country's  liabilities  abroad,  the  year's  results  cannot  be 
considered  good.  While  imports  were  lower  for  the  ten  months  of  1926,  the 
lower  favourable  balance  for  that  period  is  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  exports 
as  expressed  in  sterling  values. 

Brazil's  exports  are  limited  in  the  main  to  coffee,  manganese,  meat,  cotton, 
hides,  and  rice.  The  decline  in  exports  for  the  whole  year  1926  from  the  ports 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  is  shown  by  tables  maintained  by  Wileman's 
Brazilian  Review,  as  follows: — 


1925  1926 

Coffee   £67,584,000  £59,786,000 

Manganese   694,000  945,000 

Meat   729,000  170,000 

Cotton   1,166,000  64,000 

Hides   494,000  271,000 

Rice     37,000 

*Sundries   37,000  15,000 


£70,704,000  £61,288,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  in  export  trade  is  due,  in  order  of  importance, 
to  coffee,  cotton,  meat,  hides,  and  sundries.  The  only  item  showing  an  important 
gain  was  manganese. 

The  principal  weakness  of  Brazil's  trade  position  is  the  lack  of  diversifica- 
tion in  the  main  lines  of  export.  A  slump  in  a  few  departments  of  the  export 
trade,  such  as  exists  at  present,  is  liable  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  favourable 
export  balance,  which  even  in  good  years  does  not  nearly  meet  the  annual 
foreign  obligations  of  the  country. 

A  marked  improvement  in  business  conditions  in  Sao  Paulo  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  as  expressed  in  amount  of  money  involved  in  creditors'  agreements  and 
bankruptcy  returns,  is  shown  in  a  statement  recently  published. 

exchange 

By  a  decree  of  January  5,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  was  authorized  to  buy  and 
sell  foreign  bills  of  exchange  for  account  of  the  National  Treasury.  The  decree 
also  states  that  once  the  contract  between  the  Treasury  and  the  bank  has  been 
reformed  the  Government  may  use  the  gold  reserve  which  serves  as  guarantee 
for  the  bank's  notes  in  circulation. 

During  January  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  evidently  been  operating  for  the 
account  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  rate  of  8$368  specified  in  the  recent 
currency  law  (representing  11.95  cents  to  the  milreis)  as  the  stabilization  rate, 
the  bank  posting  5.2%2d.,  the  official  rate  for  the  milreis,  consistently  during 
the  month,  while  foreign  banks  posted  lower  rates. 

The  exchange  market  during  the  month  has  been  extremely  dull,  and  while 
this  is  partly  seasonable,  exchange  brokers  s>ay  that  trading  has  not  been  so 
light  in  years.  Money  is  also  becoming  tighter,  ninety  days'  time  deposit  being 
done  at  9  per  cent  per  annum. 


*  Principal  exports  under  this  heading  are  lard,  sugar,  beans,  cccoa,  tobacco,  cotton  seed, 
and  niandioe. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  press  that  the  floating  debt  taken  over  by  the  new 
administration  amounts  to  more  than  one  million  contos,  a  sum  greater  than 
that  taken  over  by  the  Bernardes  Government. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  for  1927  (expressed  in 
terms  of  paper)  is  1,788,458  contos,  and  expenditure  1,779,122  contos.  This 
compares  with  an  estimated  revenue  in  1926  in  terms  of  paper  of  1,566,917 
contos,  and  an  expenditure  of  1,370,188  contos.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,, 
the  year  just  closed,  when  final  returns  are  available,  is  expected  to  show  a  sub- 
stantial deficit,  estimated  conservatively  at  200,000  contos  paper.  In  regards  to 
the  1927  budget  the  Government  is  authorized  to  open  substantial  supplementary 
credits  amounting  to  151,000  contos  paper.  The  estimated  revenue  includes  an 
item  of  65,000  contos  paper  for  income  tax,  the  same  as  for  1926,  which  in  that 
year  yielded  9,746  contos. 

(The  conto  paper  as  at  date  of  writing  is  worth  about  $120.  To  change 
gold  to  paper  multiply  by  roughly  4.5.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  February  4,  1927. — Although  unemployment  has  increased  in 
volume  and  an  alarmingly  high  figure  has  been  reached,  the  pace  of  its  increase 
has  been  checked.  In  the  first  half  of  January  it  grew  from  1,747,000  to 
1,834,000,  or  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  compared,  with  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  half  month.  Although  a  proportion  of  the  present  unem- 
ployment is  due  to  the  closing  down  of  seasonal  industries,  there  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Germany  is  facing  a  permanent  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Bankruptcies  in  January  numbered  513,  against  452  in  December.  The 
official  wholesale  price  index  for  January  26  was  135.9  against  136  on  the 
19th.  The  official  cost  of  living  index  number  for  January  was  144-6  compared 
with  144-3  in  November.  Food  prices  have  gone  up  and  the  prices  of  clothing 
down. 

In  spite  of  the  unemployment,  the  reports  from  the  chief  industries,  in 
particular  iron  and  steel,  textiles,  and  leather,  continue  to  be  favourable.  The 
coal  market  continues  active.  The  reports  on  the  chemical,  electrical,  and 
automobile  industries  are  also  comparatively  favourable.  Shipbuilding  has  in- 
creased while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  machinery  industry  still 
leaves  room  for  improvement.  English  competition  is  reported  as  being  again 
perceptible  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade. 

The  text  of  the  Franco-German  potash  agreement,  which  is  now  published, 
contains,  in  addition  to  a  quota  clause,  a  provision  that  export  prices  to  all 
countries  shall  be  fixed  jointly  on  the  basis  of  proposals  made  by  both  parties 
and  that  these  prices  shall  be  at  levels  calculated  to  encourage  the  use  of 
potash  everywhere.  A  number  of  the  larger  western  iron-coal  corporations, 
including  Krupp,  Manesmann  and  Kloeckner,  are  reported  to  be  either  con- 
structing new  coke  ovens  or  extending  those  already  existing. 

Rolling-mill  delivery  terms  have  lengthened  to  between  six  and  twelve 
weeks,  and  the  engineering  and  other  industries  complain  that  they  cannot  get 
certain  kinds  of  material  promptly  enough  for  the  execution  of  short  contracts. 
Structural  forms  and  thick  sheets  are  in  great  demand. 

The  Finance  Ministry  have  announced  the  impending  issue  of  a  federal 
home  loan,  the  first  to  be  contracted  since  the  currency  stabilization.  The  total 
amount  is  500,000,000  marks,  on  account  of  the  940,000,000  marks  credits  sanc- 
tioned under  the  budget  laws  of  1925-26  and  1926-27.  The  conditions  are 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  issue  price  92,  and  redemption  at  par  in  twenty-five  years 
beginning  1934.    The  interest  yield  is  to  be  5-43  per  cent. 
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The  Bourse  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable  activity  recently  and  quota- 
tions on  all  home  loans  and  bonds  have  risen  very  considerably  and  many  5 
per  cent  mortgage  bonds  and  municipal  loans  stand  over  the  new  loan's  issue 
price.  Transactions  in  industrial  stocks  in  the  cash-dealing  list,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  neglected,  have  also  been  heavy.  The  report  for  1926  of  the 
Reichs-Kredit  A.-G.,  the  only  annual  report  of  a  large  bank  so  far  made  public, 
shows  a  large  increase  in  business.  Net  profits  were  6,260,000  marks  against 
5,460,000  marks  in  1925  and  the  dividend  8  against  6  per  cent.  Savings  deposits 
in  Prussian  savings  banks  totalled  2,019,000  marks  at  the  end  of  the  year  against 

I,  096,000  marks  at  the  close  of  1925.  This  increment  was  larger  than  before 
the  war,  but  the  total  savings  are  only  about  one-sixth  of  those  of  1913. 

Preliminary  statistics  regarding  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  during  1926 
are  now  available  and  show  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounting  to 

II,  693,000,000  marks.  The  totals,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
years  1925  and  1913,  and  with  the  principal  groups  of  commodities,  are  as 
follows: — 

Imports  Exports 
In  Millions  of  R.M. 
1926        1925        1913        1926        1925  1913 

Living  animals   119.4      124.9      289.7         6.9        15.6  7.4 

Provisions  and  beverages  ..  ..  2,680.9  2,733.6  2.807.8  392.6  403.1  1,069.5 
Raw  and  semi-raw  materials  .  .    4,097.3    4,740.4    6.280.0    1,893.6    1.444.3  2,274.1 

Finished  materials   1.068.9    1,399.3    1,392.2    5,079.0    4,732.9  6,746.2 

Gold  and  silver   611.1      696.0      436.4        36.3        38.6  101.4 

Total   8,577.6    9,693.8  11,206.1    7,408.3    6,634.4  10,198.6 

The  fall  in  imports  is  explained  by  the  sharp  decline  in  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  a  phenomenon  which  is,  to  some 
extent,  produced  by  lower  prices.  While  there  is  also  a  downward  trend  in 
foods  and  drinks,  the  quality  statistics  indicate  that  the  drop  was  unimportant 
and  an  increase  is  registered  in  such  commodities  as  barley,  wheat  and  lard. 

As  regards  exports,  the  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by  manufactured 
articles,  among  which  iron  wares  are  the  most  important  single  item.  Others 
which  bulk  large  in  value  are  machinery,  textiles,  woven  goods  and  chemicals. 
Among  the  raw  materials  coal  exports  have  considerably  more  than  doubled  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  industry  by  the  British  coal  strike. 
The  re-exportation  of  quantities  of  other  raw  materials  also  increased  the  total 
figures. 

DUTCH  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 
Animals  and  Animal  Products 

Rotterdam,  January  25,  1927. — No  horses  were  imported  into  Holland 
from  Canada  in  1926.  Belgium  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France,  owing 
to  their  geographical  position,  shipped  the  majority  of  the  larger  horses;  whilst 
Poland  and  Lithuania  shipped  the  smaller  horses  and  ponies.  Keen  interest  has 
been  created  in  Holland  of  recent  months  in  fox  ranching,  and  over  a  dozen 
animals  have  already  been  imported.  Two  minks  were  also  imported,  and  an 
interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  possibilities  of  musk-rats. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  fur  coats  are  worn  in  Holland, 
it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  a  prospect  of  establishing  direct  relationship 
between  Canada  and  Holland  in  this  respect.  These  furs  must  at  present  be 
purchased  either  through  England,  France  or  Germany.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  cattle  hides  and  skins  were  brought  in  in  1926. 

Canada  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  position  as  regards  the  trade  in  fresh, 
chilled  and  frozen  meats,  as  Canadian  cuts  are  not  suitable  for  the  Dutch 
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market.  Again,  in  the  case  of  hams  and  bacon,  the  Dutch  prefer  other  cures 
than  the  Canadian.  There  is  no  consumption  in  the  early  morning  of  bacon 
as  in  England,  but  cold  ham,  is  eaten  in  fair  quantities. 

As  far  as  the  market  in  Holland  for  sausage  casings  is  concerned,  the  Dutch, 
like  the  Germans,  make  large  sausages  with  wide  diameters  and  use  cattle 
casings.  Canada  at  the  present  time  sells  hog  casings  to  Holland;  but  there  is 
not  a  large  market  for  these. 

FISH 

There  is  always  a  keen  interest  in  fish,  as  the  consumption  in  the  country 
is  large.  The  attempt  to  bring  in  frozen  mackerel  for  smoking  was  not  success- 
ful. It  was  stated  that  the  mackerel  were  not  fat  enough  and  when  smoked 
were  tasteless.  It  is  hoped  that  Canada  may  be  taking  a  larger  place  shortly 
in  the  imports  of  fresh  and  smoked  salmon.  The  United  States  is  credited 
with  109  tons,  out  of  total  imports  for  the  year  of  413  metric  tons.  A  certain 
amount  of  Canadian  salmon  must,  however,  be  reaching  Holland  via  London. 
Some  pickled  salmon  has  been  imported.  The  Dutch  market  is  always  inter- 
ested in  fishery  products,  and  this  office  will  be  pleased  to  put  exporters  in  touch 
with  buyers  in  this  line.  In  canned  fish,  the  principal  lines  for  the  Dutch 
market  are  lobster  and  salmon.  After  a  poor  year  in  1925,  a  larger  quantity 
of  lobsters  was  imported  in  1926,  when  the  year  was  fairly  normal.  The  trade 
in  salmon  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  trouble  in  this  business  is  that  many  inquiries  originate  from  small  dealers 
and  as  Holland  is  a  country  which  encourages — owing  to  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  nation — the  small  dealer  and  the  small  industry,  these  people,  when 
importing  in  small  quantities,  of  under  500  cases,  expect  to  get  the  same  price 
a»  those  who  buy  in  larger  quantities.  In  many  instances,  these  dealers  are 
only  people  who  handle  a  few  cases  and  have  been  buying  previously  through 
commission  agents  and  now  desire  to  buy  direct.  A  certain  amount  of  canned 
salmon  is  bought  here  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies  head  offices  through  Dutch 
commission  agents.    This  is  regrettable,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  sales. 

A  new  line  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  market,  which  may  be 
described  as  Atlantic  sardines,  put  up  by  well-known  packers  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Owing  to  the  price  at  the  present  time  of  French  sardines  and  the 
price  of  Portuguese  at  18  florins  per  case,  Canadians  should  be  able  to  make 
some  ground  against  these  and  the  Norwegian,  if  the  business  is  carefully 
watched.. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  cheese  to  the  Netherlands;  but  the 
canned  milk  trade  was  well  up  to  the  previous  year's  for  condensed.  This  is 
largely  reshipped  to  other  countries  and  to  the  East. 

As  in  the  previous  year  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  shipment  of  animal 
oils.  In  greases,  Canada  also  fell  off  from  the  previous  year,  but  maintained 
her  trade  on  the  year  before.  The  lard  trade  was  up  to  the  previous  year, 
but  a  long  way  behind  1924. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  introduce  Canadian  butter  for  the  Dutch  market 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  competes  with  the  domestic  product.  The  market  is 
essentially  one  of  price.  The  reason  why  Australian  butter  is  successful  on 
this  market  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Australian  season  is  complementary  to 
the  Dutch  and  Australian  butter  is  cheaper  than  Canadian.  Enjoying  a  com- 
plementary season — which  is  a  great  factor — the  Australians  should  sell  more 
butter  than  they  do  in  this  country,  and  price  is  probably  the  reason  for  the 
limited  sales: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  imports  of  Canadian  honey  increased  to 
Holland,  but  on  the  whole,  the  year  was  not  so  good  as  1925.  The  reason  for 
the  improvement  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  that  Cuban  prices  went  up.  Cana- 
dian dark-coloured  honey  is  now  in  favour  in  this  market.  The  demand  is  not 
for  table  honey,  but  for  bakeries,  etc. 
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IMPROVED  PROSPECTS  IN  PATAGONIA 

SUGGESTED  ITINERARY  FOR  TRADE  TOUR 

Patagonia  is  recovering  from  the  depression  caused  during  the  past  two 
years  by  the  decline  in  wool  prices  and  it  is  considered  that  the  country  is  on 
the  threshold  of.  an  improvement  in  trade,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment. The  present  is  an  opportune  time  of  the  year  to  make  a  journey  to  this 
market,  because  importers  there  are  generally  in  a  position  between  April  and 
June  to  gauge  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  and  to  draw  up  their 
programme  accordingly. 

On  account  of  its  shipping  facilities  Punta  Arenas  in  Chile  is  a  good  starting 
point  for  a  business  journey  round  the  Patagonian  ports.  The  traveller  should 
enlist  the  services  of  a  customs  agent  in  order  that  his  samples  may  be  handled 
expeditiously.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  textiles  and  ironmongery,  but  a  heavy 
tariff  and  leather  manufactures.  Delay  and  expense  are  caused  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  import  fittings  or  attachments  of  dutiable  material  in  connection  with 
goods  that  would  otherwise  enter  free.  Several  towns  in  the  interior  of  Chile 
are  supplied  from  Punta  Arenas;  these  it  would  probably  be  found  advisable  to 
visit,  and  the  commercial  traveller  should  obtain  a  license,  which  costs  £10  and 
is  valid  for  six  months. 

From  Punta  Arenas,  after  a  visit  to  the  Argentine  Consul  for  visas,  etc.,  the 
traveller  should  proceed  northwards,  calling  first  at  Rio  Gallegos.  There  are 
many  formalities  in  connection  with  samples  at  Argentine  ports,  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  engage  a  customs  agent  there  also.  There  would  probably  be  sufficient 
business  at  Rio  Gallegos  to  justify  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks,  after  which  Santa 
Cruz  should  be  visited.  At  least  as  much  business  awaits  the  traveller  at  the 
next  point  of  call — namely,  San  Julian — after  which  Port  Deseado  should  receive 
attention  as  it  is  in  communication,  by  means  of  a  broad-gauge  railway  200 
kilometres  in  length,  with  a  large  up-country  district. 

A  month  might  well  be  devoted  to  the  next  point  of  call — namely,  Comodoro 
Rivadavia — whence  a  200  kilometre  line  passes  through  sheep-rearing  country 
to  Colonia  Sarmiento.  At  this  port  there  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  who  would 
be  willing  to  advise  as  to  prospective  business.  Port  Madryn  is  the  next  point 
of  call  and  after  that  Trelew,  the  centre  of  a  Welsh  colony;  this  is  reached  after 
a  train  journey  of  four  hours.  From  this  district  Buenos  Aires  can  be  reached 
again  either  by  steamer  from  Port  Madryn  or  by  a  motor-car  service  to  the 
rail  head  at  San  Antonio  Oeste. 

OPENINGS  IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

The  general  prosperity  in  British  Malaya  offers  a  special  opportunity  for 
merchants  in  Singapore  and  other  centres  to  develop  sales  campaigns  in  respect 
of  electrical  goods,  which  have  not  hitherto  produced  the  business  which  might 
have  been  expected,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Many  firms  and  private 
individuals  have  had  self-contained  electric-lighting  sets  in  use  for  some  years, 
and  should  be  ready  to  consider  new  types  which  are  possibly  more  economical 
in  use;  while,  with  the  prospect  of  the  erection  in  Singapore  of  the  largest  electric 
power  station  in  the  Far  East,  the  door  is  opened  for  electric  fans,  irons,  toasters, 
kettles  and  other  domestic  appliances. 

Another  line  for  this  market  Which  is  capable  of  even  greater  development 
than  at  present  consists  of  iron  and  steel  trunks.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the 
climate  sales  have  always  been  active,  but  merchants  will  find  wider  openings 
if  they  offer  a  greater  variety  of  colours  and  designs.  As  permanent  "  stand- 
bys  "  the  square  black  trunk  and  its  round-edged  brother  are  unequalled,  but, 
experience  in  other  markets,  quite  as  conservative  in  this  respect  as  British 
Malaya,  shows  that  brightly  coloured  trunks,  with  goods  locks  and  varied  in 
shape,  have  proved  markedly  successful. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FAIR  AT  POZNAN,  POLAND 

An  international  fair  will  be  held  at  Poznan  from  May  1  to  May  8,  1927, 
the  third  of  a  series  of  international  fairs  which  nave  been  held  at  that  city. 
The  city  of  Poznan  is  situated  on  a  network  of  railway  lines  joining  the  largest 
commercial  and  industrial  centres  not  only  of  Poland,  but  also  of  Europe.  Great 
interest  is  being  manifested  at  the  present  time  in  Poland  as  a  buyer  of 
machinery  and  raw  materials  for  factories,  and  such  manufactured  goods  as  are 
either  not  produced  at  home  or  produced  in  insufficient  quantity. 

The  price  for  stands  in  buildings  are  from  $3  to  $4  per  square  metre.  Terms 
of  participation  may  be  obtained  at  all  Polish  Consulates  and  at  the  municipal 
office  of  the  International  Poznan  Fair,  Poznan  (Poland),  42,  Glogowska  sir. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods, 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also :  — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 
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(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 

be  seen  by  potential  buyers, 
(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 
(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit, 
(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 
{d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  price's  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples, 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  21,  1927 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges'  for  the  week  ending  February  21,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  15,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Itaiy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 


00 


$4,861 
.  1390 


.402 


.193 
.238 

'.268 

.268 

.268 

.14125 

.498 


00 

498 

424 


87; 


.4020 
4.86?? 
.567 


Week  Ending 
February  15, 
1927 
$4.8538 
.  1393 
.0296 
.0252 
.0394 
.4007 
.0431 
.1689 
.0520 
.1927 
.2373 
.0132 
.2578 
.2673 
.2669 
.1412 
.4888 
.4525 
.3662 
1.0015 
.4715 
.4176 
.1195 
4.8275 


Week  Ending 
February  21, 
1927 
$4.8532 
.1393 
.0296 
.0253 
.0392 
.4009 
.0441 
.1682 
.0520 
.1926 
.2374 
.0131 
.2570 
.2673 
.2670 
.1412 
.4883 
.4526 
.3662 
1.0015 
.4706 
.4188 
.1189 
4.8300 


1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1.0162 


.6237 
.4013 
3.6802 
.5612 


.6400 
.4012 
3.6575 
.5613 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie.  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

124.  Canned  FtSH. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  salmon,  pilchards,  and  other  fish.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

125.  Canned  Lobster. — A  well-known  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters. 
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126.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Brussels  firm  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

127.  Canned  Salmon. — Rotterdam  agent  is  interested  in  representing  packer  of  British 
Columbia  canned  salmon. 

128.  Canned  Fruits. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  fruits.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

129.  Dried  Apples. — Rotterdam  agent  wishes  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporter. 

130.  Onions  and  Potatoes. — A  firm  at  Havana,  Cuba,  are  desirous  of  corresponding 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

Miscellaneous 

131.  Wheat. — A  Swiss  firm  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
wheat. 

132.  Barley  Meal. — A  Bristol  brokerage  house  desires  to  hear  from  millers  who  will  send 
regular  quotations. 

133.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Montevidean  firm  handling  pharmaceutical  products 
will  be  pleased  to  examine  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  similar  lines. 

134.  Ladies'  Underwear. — A  Glasgow  man,  who  represents  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  a 
well-known  firm  of  silk  hosiery  manufacturers,  wants  a  commission  agency  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cotton  or  woven  underwear  for  ladies. 

135.  Ladies'  Wear. — A  Glasgow  man,  who  represents  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  a  well- 
known  firm  of  silk  hosiery  manufacturers,  wants  a  commission  agency  for  summer  washing 
frocks  and  coats  for  ladies. 

136.  Hair  Cloth. — Uruguayan  importer  will  be  pleased  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hair  cloth  and  lining  for  high-class  men's  suitings. 

137.  Men's  Gloves. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  working  men's  heavy  horsehide  and  muleskin  gloves.  Interested  in  buying  in  100-dozen 
lots.    Quotations  with  samples  desired  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard. 

138.  Sole  Leather. — A  Northampton  house  would  be  glad  to  do  a  direct  business  with 
Canadian  tanners  of  sole  leather  and  request  that  samples  should  be  sent  them  together 
with  quotations  of  bends  (or  backs),  shoulders  or  half-shoulders  and  bellies. 

139.  Toys. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  examine  ci.f.  quotations  and  samples 
of  Canadian  toys. 

140.  Ice  Cream  Freezers. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Birmingham  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  ordinary  tub-type  of  hand-operated  freezers.  Capacity: 
15,  18,  and  24  quarts. 

141.  Stoves. — Importer  in  Uruguay  will  examine  catalogues  and  quotations  submitted 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  of  stoves. 

142.  Automobile  Accessories. — Uruguayan  importer  of  automobile  accessories  desires  to 
receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

143.  Agricultural  Implements. — Uruguayan  firm  handling  agricultural  implements 
desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

144.  Pumps. — Importer  in  Montevideo  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pumps. 

145.  Lumber.— Importer  in  Uruguay  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

{The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montrose,  March  4;  Montcalm,  March  12;  Montnairn,  March  18; 
Montclare,  March  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Winona  County,  Oriole  Line,  March  19. 

To  London.— Brecon,  March  1;  Bolingbroke,  March  10;  Montreal,  March  19;  Balfour, 
March  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  March  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  16;' 
Canadian  Trapper,  March  26— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Ariano,  March  8;  Comino  March 
22— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow.— Salacia,  March  11;  Parthenia,  March  18;  a  steamer,  March  25— all 
Anchor-Donaldson;  Berwyn,,  Canadian  Pacific;  March  26:  Clairton,  March  12;  Bellhaven 
March  26— both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  March  2;  Minnedosa,,  March  16— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment,  March  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  19 
— both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull— Ariano,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avon  mouth. —Salacia,  March  11;  Parthenia,  March  18;  a  steamer,  March  25— all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Clairton,  March  12;  Bellhaven,  March  26 — both  Oriole  Line. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Commander,  March  9;  Canadian 
Leader,  March  23— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  March  10. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  March  2;  Marburn,  March  10;  Metagama,  March  15;  Minne- 
dosa,  March  16;  Marloch,  March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  March  5; 
Canadian  Hunter,  March  16:  Canadian  Trapper,  March  26— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Queens  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  March  12. 

To  Hamburg. — Bolingbroke,,  March  10;  Balfour,  March  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Porsanger,  March  12;  Grey  County,  March  26 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.; 
Scatwell,  March  11;   Cairngowan,  March  18 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  March  10. 

To  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  March  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Georgia,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Queen  Eleanor,  New  Zealand  SS.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  March  2;  Canadian  Squat- 
ter (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  March  16— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  13. 

To  East  African  and  Indian  Ports. — City  of  Milan,  American  and  India  Line, 
March  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  14. 

To  Plymouth  and  Havre. — Antonia,  March  7;  Ausonia,  March  28— both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  London. — Incemore,  Feb.  28;  Ariano,  March  10;  Comino,  March  24: — all  Furness. 
Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  March  5;  Colonian,  White  Star  Line, 
March  18;  Winifredian,  Leyland  Line,  March  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  7;  Manchester  Corporation,  March  12; 
Manchester  Commerce,  March  21 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Roussillon,  March  13;  Chicago,  March  27 — both 
French  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  March  5;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  March  12,  March  26;  Silvia,  March  1,  March  15;  Nerissa,  March  8,  March  22— both 
Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
March  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
March  4;  Canadian  Runner,  March  18— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
March  12. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  March  9;  Caledonia,  March 
23— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  March  5;  Canadian  Cruiser,  March  26 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  March  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Taku,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru, 
March  8;  Alabama  Maru,  March  10 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  March  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
March  9. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  March  23. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  March  13. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — La  Marseillaise,  March  15;  Arizona,  March  28 — 
both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Piave,  Feb.  28; 
Cellina,  March  12 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  March  23. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Montgomeryshire,  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line,  March  9. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  March  11;  Din- 
teldyk,  March  25 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.)  . 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Notk. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    i.?rice  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
'  Australia 
D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164. Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China   Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucmes, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia ;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via 
Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,   S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 

Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  Bj-itish  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Aclaxd,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  COOK'S  FORTHCOMING  XQJHl  $>F\S27  ^ 

CANADA  \  ,  / 

Mr.  P.  iW.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  \,&kf>$€be$  ftf 
arrive  in  Ottawa  about  March  12  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a  business  totrr  'ol 
the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory,  which 
includes  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  states, 
Colombia,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  ter- 
ritories, and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cook  or  to  interview 
him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS  DURING  JANUARY 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  17,  1927. — The  general  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  thoroughly  analysed  in  the  Annual  Review  prepared  in  January,  and  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1201  (February  5).  There  is 
evidence  of  ta  general  improvement  in  tone.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  prediction  which  was  made,  actual  recovery  is  slow,  except  in  a  few 
special  branches  of  industry. 

January  witnessed  some  slight  reduction  in  unemployment  figures,  and  as 
a  result  of  seventy-five  blast  furnaces  having  resumed  operations,  the  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  increased  from  the  98,000  tons  of  December  to  434,600  tons, 
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while  the  output  of  steel  doubled.  The  absence  of  any  general  change  is  also 
reflected  in  the  returns  of  overseas  trade  for  the  month  of  January.  Both  imports 
and  exports  show  a  slight  decrease  in  comparison  with  1926,  which  is  partly  due 
to  a  fall  in  prices.  Indeed,  the  only  point  worth  comment  is  the  resumption  in 
exports  of  coal  which  took  place,  the  quantity  shipped  (4,092,879  tons)  exhibit- 
ing a  phenomenal  recovery  in  comparison  with  December  (1,608,769  tons),  and 
nearly  attaining  the  tonnage  of  January,  1926  (4,148,042  tons).  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  high  price  asked  for  British  coal  is  holding  up  industrial 
revival  and  still  imposing  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  individual  consumer. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  COUNTRIES  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 
balance  of  trade 

London,  February  17,  1927. — The  British  Government  announces  that  after 
full  consideration  of  the  statistics  collected  relative  to  the  overseas  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1926,  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  adverse  balance  of 
£12,000,000  against  the  country. 

'  This  result  is  arrived  at  after  contrasting  the  excess  in  the  value  of  imports 
over  exports,  with  the  income  provided  to  the  country  by  the  so-called  "invisible 
exports"  arising  from  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  rendering  various 
services  to  overseas  countries. 

The  balance  sheet  and  details  are  issued  in  the  following  table: — 

Particulars 

Excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  bullion  . . 
Estimated  excess  of  Government  payments  made 
overseas   

Total  

Estimated  net  national  shipping  income  

Estimated  net  income  from  overseas  investments  . . 
Estimated  receipts  from  short  interest  and  com- 
missions   

Estimated  receipts  from  other  services  

Total  

Estimated  total  credit  (  +  )  or  debit  (  — )  Balance 
on  items  specified  above  

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  a  special  table  has  been  prepared 
analysing  the  recently  published  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  (imports, 
exports,  and  re-exports)  which  the  United  Kingdom  conducted  with  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  special  reference  to 
those  countries  to  which  Canada  exports. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  any  noticeable  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  are  mainly  traceable  to  the  practical 
cessation  of  exports  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  accompanying 
dislocation  in  ocean  transport  facilities. 

An  interesting  feature,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  is  to  what  extent 
trade  within  the  Empire  is  developing,  and  in  this  connection  the  proportionate 
business  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  carrying  on  respectively  with  Empire 
and  foreign  countries. 

In  recent  years  Empire  trade  has  increased  steadily,  if  gradually.  Turning, 
however,  to  the  figures  which  have  just  been  issued  covering  the  year  1926,  it  is 
found  that  there  has  been  unusual  variation  in  so  far  that  while  there  is  a  marked 
increase  (5.2  per  cent)  in  the  proportion  of  British  products  exported  to  Empire 


1924 

1925 

1926 

In  Million  £'i 

9 

324 

384 

477 

25 

11 

349 

395 

477 

140 

124 

120 

220 

250 

270 

60 

60 

60 

15 

15 

15 

435 

449 

465 

+  86 

+  54 
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countries,  there  is  a  reduction  of  2.2  per  cent  in  imports  from  the  Empire.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  export  results  are  largely  fictitious,  because  the 
undoubted  cause  is  the  cessation  of  the  exports  of  coal  to  foreign  countries. 

The  aggregates  of  United  Kingdom  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  relative  proportions  as  compared  with  1925,  are  shown 
in  the  two  following  tables: — 

Trade  with  Foreign  Countries 

1925  1926 

Imports                                                            £   891,579,013  £  866,302,082 

Exports  (British)                                              438,266,540  334,876,510 

Re-exports                                                        127,737,234  101,880,202 

£1,457,582,787  £1,303,058,794 

Trade  with  British  Empire 

Imports   £  429,136,177  £  376,561,597 

Exports  (British)   335,114,162  317,015,994 

Re-exports   26,299,565  23,685,431 

£  790,549,904  £  717,263,022 

Proportions  of  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  and  the  British  Empire 

British 

Imports              Exports  Re-exports 

1925       1926       1925       1926  1925  1926 

Per  Cent             Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Foreign  countries                      67.5       69.7       56.6       51.4  83.0  81.2 

British  Empire                          32.5       30.3       43.4       48.6  17.0  18.8 

TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — I.E.  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (THE  PRO- 
DUCE OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OF  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH  THE 
COUNTRIES  INDICATED,  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1924,  1925,  AND  1926.'  

BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Canada — • 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

Australia — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

New  Zealand — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

Irish  Free  State — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  


Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

36723—1  i 


1924 

1925 

1926 

£  65,899,590 
28,132,476 
2,449,915 

£  70,585,661 
27,553,090 
3,131,432 

£  64,192,876 
26,383,499 
2,367,482 

96,481,981 

91,270,183 

92,943,857 

59,022,426 
60,759,614 
5,158,899 

72,637,109 
60,169,330 
3,854,596 

61,044,540 
61,205,643 
2,429,686 

124,940,939 

136,661,035 

124,679,869 

46,964,167 
20,333,219 
1,025,433 

51,331,282 
23,072,583 
1,110,885 

46,823,728 
20,592,822 
784,664 

68,322,819 

75,514,750 

68,201,214 

51.095,818 
47,296,605 
11,215,720 

43,381,726 
40,217,350 
10,963,465 

40,857,336 
34,764,105 
10,407,986 

109,608,143 

94,562,541 

86,029,427 

18,080,009 
30,415,349 
1,595,514 

25,122,993 
30,747,864 
1,651,219 

18,913,138 
32,163,866 
1,639,725 

50,090,872 

57,522,076 

52,716,729 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  Continued 

1924  1925  1926 

West  Africa — 

Imports   f  13,308,613  £  13,811,922  £  12,593,522 

Exports   10,486,688  13,921,102  11,734,262 

Re-exports   1,154,266  1,382,819  1,360,754 

Total   25,949,567  29,115,843  25,688,538 

Imports   5,339,902  7,822,452  5,894,890 

Exports   3,663,505  5,145,997  4,452,242 

Re-exports   116,019  168,867  158,264 

Total   9,119,426  13,137,316  10,505,396 


British  West  Indies — 

Imports   4,791,007  5,903,395  4,789,361 

Exports   3,778,689  4,004,474  3,535,743 

Re-exports   305,480  269^608  247,881 

Total   8,875,176  10,177,477  8,572,985 

British  India — 

Imports   78,872,953  80,099,083  57,728,984 

Exports   90,577,148  86,047,757  82,026,672 

Re-exports   1,114,241  1,187,275  1,406,723 


Total   170,564,342         167,334,115  141,162,379 


Ceylon — 

Imports   13,596,374  17,040,283  17,907,994 

Exports   4,309,994  5,038,570  5,694,794 

Re-exports   124,955  154,915  211,371 


Total   18,031,323  22,233,768  23,814,159 

Straits  Settlements — 

Imports   10,563,360  18,612,616  19,889,523 

Exports   8,289,458  11,569,242  11,515,359 

Re-exports   159,968  246,091  328,460 


Total                                    19,012,786  30,427,949  31,733,342 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

United  States — 

Imports                                    241,189,641  245,277,995  229,598,763 

Exports                                      53,841,920  52,074,185  47,941,220 

Re-exports                                  24,585,188  31,130,595  25,854,984 


Total   319,616,749  328,482,775  303,394,967 

France — 

Imports   66,578,211  65,042,372  59,120,049 

Exports   41,714,860  31,026,406  20,375,640 

Re-exports   17,766,422  23,216,681  20,225,797 


Total   126,059,493        119,285,459  99,721,486 


Germany — 

Imports   36,888,265  48,403,494  72,685,489 

Exports   42,586,928  44,226,072  26,342,821 

Re-exports   28,930,306  27.263,150  20,915,863 


Total   108,405,499        119,892,716  119,944,173 


Italy- 
Imports   18,227,633  19,289,254  15,739,754 

Exports   17,670,065  18,835,444  10,500,643 

Re-exports   2,371,167  2,868,862  1,967,513 

Total   38,268,865  40,993,560  28,207,910 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  Continued 


1924  1925  1926 

Belgium — 

Imports                                   £  36,386.576  £  35,556,819  £  44,864,859 

Exports                                      22,667,817  18,667,080  14,263,132 

Re-exports                                  10,215,243  10,263,820  8,103,343 


Total   69,269,636  64,487,719  67,231,334 


Netherlands — 

Imports   42,735,404  45,597.995  50,337,088 

Exports   25,220,248  24,808^18  17,943,721 

Re-exports   7,311,255  6,875,410  4,636,093 


Total   75,266,907  77,281,923  72,916,902 


Dutch  East  Indies — 

Imports   11,914,783  13,595,650  13,813,306 

Exports   9,071,638  11,296,346  8,445,416 

Re-exports                         ..  108,225  122,969  118,967 

Total   21,094,646  25,014,965  22,377,689 


Denmark —  I 

Imports   48,904,197  49,053,974  47,956,745 

Exports   13,799,397  10,954,016  8,714,354 

Re-exports   1,709,835  1,227,406  882,511 


Total   64,413,429  61,235,396  57,553,610 


Norway — 

Imports   11,605,238  12,978,471  12,183,730 

Exports   8,721,045  8.113,048  6,916,137 

Re-exports   646,183  789,175  566,397 


Total   20,972,466  21,880,694  19,666,264 


Sweden — 

Imports   22,504,967  21,326,977  21,426,771 

Exports   13,868,858  11,575,967  8,051,887 

Re-exports   1,811,402  1,739,341  1,289,270 


Total   38,185,227  34,642,285  30,767,928' 


Russia- 
Imports   19,773,482  25,322,033  23,949,933 

Exports   3,860,385  6,239,717  5,860,890 

Re-exports   7,212,144  13,017,212  8,565,682 


Total   30,846,011  44,578,962  38,376,505 


Finland — 

Imports   13,803,906  13,213,975  13,284,787 

Exports   4,558,482  3,998,813  2,771,591 

Re-exports   1,018,748  699,421  766,951 


Total   19,481,136  17,912,209  16,823,329 


Poland,  including  Dantzig — 

Imports   8,319,739  5,164,920  8,525,002 

Exports   3,500,429  3.711,660  2,471,181 

Re-exports   1,507,011  887,995  912,207 


Total   13,327,179  9,764,575  11,908,390 


Switzerland — ■ 

Imports   19.435,757  18,965,806  13,693,479 

Exports   11,306,816  9,212,214  6,194,752 

Re-exports   1,394,142  1,182,216  1,638,329 


Total   32,136,715  29,360,236  21,526,560 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  Continued 


1924  1925  1926 

Austria — 

Imports                                   £    2,522,174  £    2,596,336  £  2,390,654 

Exports                                       2,375,016  2,204,410  1,805,503 

Re-exports                                      535,126  530,480  377,384 


Total   5,432,316  5,331,226  4,573,541 


Roumania — 

Imports   2,208,610  2,283,972  2,671,738 

Exports   2,857,170  3,072,818  2,612,583 

Re-exports   81,930  115,170  85,971 


Total   5,147,710  5,471,960  5,370,292 


Czecho-SIovakia — 

Imports   13,472,820  10,721,993  10,920,318 

Exports   1,376,223  1,556,733  1,330,143 

Re-exports   155,525  230.821  177,593 


Total   15,004,568  12,509,547  12,428,054 


Greece — 

Imports   3.663,723  2,946,601  2,428,975 

Exports   5,867,251  6,014,214  3,376,709 

Re-exports   150,668  156,829  126,746 


Total   9,681,642  9,117,644  5,932,430 


Spain — 

Imports   19,649,332  19,887,102  17,055,932 

Exports   10,478.899  10.277,563  7,209,232 

Re-exports   899,211  758,831  538,969 


Total   31,027,442  30,923,496  24,804,133 


Portugal — 

Imports   4,691.340  4,766,942  4,509,926 

Exports   4,518,738  4,170,311  3,363,992 

Re-exports   899,425  633,447  589,224 


Total   10,109,503  9,570,700  8,463,142 


Argentine — 

Imports  .  .•   78,955,013  68,856,044  67,496,721 

Exports   27,204,123  29,145,326  23,001,739 

Re-exports   498,263  590,006  579,232 


Total   106,657,399  98,591,376  91,077,692 


Brazil — 

Imports   4.783,216  5,993,229  4,237,403 

Exports   13,611,888  16,155,044  12,610,248 

Re-exports   496,685  330,873  277,114 


Total   18,891,789  22,479,140  17,124,765 


Chile- 
Imports    10,689.028  12,357,117  7,757,769 

Exports   5,355,148  6,028,530  5,664,299 

Re-exports   313,791  307,929  282.886 


Total   16,357,967  18,693,576  13,704,954 


Peru- 
Imports    9,763,559  8,582,520  7.485,835 

Exports   2,734.281  2,381,338  2,349,611 

Re-exports   68,778  74,347  79,657 


Total   12,566,618  11,038,205  9,915,103 
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TABLE   SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  Concluded 


1924  1925  1926 

China — 

Imports                                    £  13,915,282  £  13,447,620  £  11,554,135 

Exports                                       20,346,613  14,633,399  16,426,858 

Re-exports                                      190,917  175,424  242,166 


Total   34,452,812  28,256,443  28,223,159 


Japan — ■ 

Imports   7,470,068  7,280,505  7,422,005 

Exports   26,704,904  16,237,378  13,862,539 

Re-exports   304,607  263,164  280,931 


Total   34,479,579  23,781,047  21,565,475 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

There  are  no  statistics  available  to  summarize  Canadian  exports  to  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  therefore  in  this  condensed  review  it  is  impossible  to 
show  by  figures  the  progress  of  Canadian  trade  in  various  commodities  with  this 
territory. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

In  the  figures  of  imports  into  Glasgow,  by  far  the  principal  distributing 
point  in  Scotland  for  imported  commodities,  the  figures  relating  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  lumped  together.  For  comparative  purposes  this  practice 
is  unfortunate,  but  the  reason  that  such  a  large  part  of  the  grain  and  flour 
from  Canada  is  shipped  from  United  States  Atlantic  ports  in  winter,  and  so  much 
of  the  product  of  the  United  States  from  Montreal  in  summer,  that  the  Glasgow 
Corn  Trade  Association,  which  compiles  the  figures  from  Customs  information, 
is  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  country  of  origin,  of  incoming  shipments  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  an  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which 
the  figures  concerning  these  two  countries  will  be  separated  and  will  be  at  least 
approximately  correct.  Imports  of  wheat  into  Glasgow  are  given  at  787,330 
quarters  in  1926  against  782,175  quarters  in  1925,  of  which  709,310  quarters  are 
credited  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  against  634,013  quarters  in  1925. 

There  was  an  air  of  confidence  in  the  grain  trade  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  by  reason  of  the  greater  stability  generally  and  a  belief  of  definite  progress 
directly  ahead.  The  stocks  of  wheat  available  in  the  country  are  low,  and  lower 
prices  are  anticipated.  The  question  of  freights  is  probably  a  more  important 
one  that  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  release  of  incoming  tonnage 
from  the  coal  trade  will  give  grain  shippers  a  great  opportunity,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  within  a  few  months  the  general  improvement  in  trade  may  create 
such  a  demand  that  shippers  of  grain  and  similar  commodities  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  securing  space. 

The  market  for  Canadian  flour  in  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland;  was 
described  at  length  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1184,  October  9, 
1926.  Last  year  1,209,550  sacks  of  280  pounds  were  imported  into  Glasgow, 
against  1,165,467  sacks  in  1925,  of  which  982,129  sacks  were  credited  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  against  877,264  in  1925.  If  any  Canadian  millers  grinding 
hard  spring  wheat  desire  to  obtain  new  connections  in  this  area,  there  are  plenty 
of  good  opportunities  for  securing  them  by  writing  to  this  office. 
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CATTLE 

There  was  a  large  decline  in  the  imports  of  both  Canadian  and  Irish  cattle 
at  Glasgow  in  1926  as  compared  with  1925.  Imports  from  Canada  were  27,578 
head  as  compared  with  40,530  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  Irish  cattle 
from  Ulster  and  the  Free  State  declined  from  160,772  in  1925  to  137,680  in  1926. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  from  the  Free  State  the  decline  was  mainly  due  to  the 
order  of  that  Government  forbidding  breeding  with  scrub  bulls.  Breeding  with 
stock  bulls  only  has  undoubtedly  reduced  the  number  available  for  export. 
Industrial  depression  arising  from  the  seven  months'  coal  strike  was  also  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation.  As  regards  the  decline  in  imports  from 
Canada,  the  reason  appears  to  be  the  disappointment  experienced  in  the  matter 
of  prices  to  the  Canadian  shipper. 

Considering  the  upheaval  in  the  industry  of  the  country  for  seven  months  of 
the  year  through  the  devastating  effects  of  the  coal  strike,  the  Canadian  cattle 
trade  has  held  up  remarkably  well,  and  in  fact  has  not  suffered  so  much  as 
homebred  and  Irish  cattle,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  popularity  is 
increasing.  Some  feeders  complain  that  Canadian  cattle  are  not  paying,  but 
feeding  of  almost  any  class  has  not  proved  remunerative  lately.  And  some  of 
the  best-class  retail  butchers  are  rather  prejudiced  against  homebred.  The 
supply  from  Canada  of  animals  that  can  be  brought  to  early  maturity  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Aberdeen  and  Morayshire  feeders  employ,  is  one  that 
should  be  maintained. 

Apart  from  these  qualifications,  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  cattle  trade  in 
Scotland  is  quite  good,  and  if  the  industrial  situation  would  improve  so  far  as 
to  put  more  money  into  circulation,,  it  is  fully  expected  that  the  prices  of  the 
past  year  will  be  considerably  improved. 

It  is  most  important  for  Canadian  shippers  to  remember  that  the  day  of 
heavy  beef  cattle  is  almost  over.  In  most  beef  markets  in  Scotland  there  are 
three  or  four  buyers  for  the  light  class  of  animal  weighing  10  cwts  to  11  cwts 
live  weight  to  one  buyer  for  heavy  cattle  of  12  cwts  to  14  cwts  live  weight.  A 
choice-quality  light  beef  steer  will  realize  from  4  to  6  shillings  per  live  cwt. 
more  than  a  heavy  steer  of  the  same  quality.  The  type  of  store  animal  that  is 
most  wanted  is  of  a  similar  description,  a  well-bred  young  steer,  polled  Angus  or 
shorthorn,  or  a  first-cross  of  these  breeds,  weighing  from  8^  cwts  to  9^  cwts  at 
two  years  old  or  under  and  capable  of  being  made  into  prime  beef  with  two  to 
three  months'  fattening.  The  Scottish  markets  can  absorb  large  numbers  of 
this  class  of  animal,  particularly  during  the  spring  buying  period  from  the  end 
of  March  to  June  and  during  the  autumn  period  from  September  to  December 
for  the  winter  feeding  season. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  market — as  yet  almost  untouched  by  Canadian 
shippers — for  a  good  young  class  of  year  and  year-and-a-half  old  cattle,  especi- 
ally in  the  spring,  for  grazing  during  the  summer  and  fattening  into  beef  with 
two  months'  feeding  during  the  late  autumn.  These  cattle  should  be  of  the 
breeds  stated  above,  weighing  about  7  cwts  to  8  cwts  live  weight.  At  present 
the  provision  of  this  class  of  animal  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  breeders.  There  are  indications  that  Canadian  cattle  of  this  class 
would  be  welcomed  by  cattle  feeders  in  this  country. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Canada's  butter  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1926  was  its  great  shrinkage  of  over  £1,000,000  in  value  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  imports  for  1926,  valued  at  £508,000,  were  almost 
exactly  one-third  those  of  the  prevlious  year,  and  the  Dominion  dropped  from 
seventh  to  tenth  place  in  the  list  of  countries  supplying  the  British  market. 
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Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  all  made  gains,  Denmark's 
position  remained  unaltered,  while  New  Zealand's  trade  dropped  from  £10,788,- 
000  to  £9,607,000.  Australia  with  a.n  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  in  1925 
of  £9,484,000  sold  in  this  country  in  the  following  year  only  £5,759,000,  a  drop 
of  nearly  £4,000,000. 

The  Glasgow  market  remains  steady  in  spite  of  the  very  quiet  demand. 
The  whole  country  is  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  coal  stoppage.  Cold  storage 
stocks  are  being  gradually  absorbed  and  thisy  together  with  a  probable  increase 
in  consumption,  with  more  active  general  trade  and  buying  power,  will  probably 
cause  values  to  advance.  Shipments  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are 
short — in  the  case  of  the  latter  country  on  account  of  the  drought,  but  latest 
information  shows  that  there  have  been  excellent  recoveries  m  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  and  resumed  shipments  from  those  states  have  begun. 

As  in  the  case  of  butter,  so  also  in  cheese  there  has  been  a  great  falling- 
off  in  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1925  Canada  had  very 
nearly  reached  equality  with  New  Zealand  in  this  trade,  at  about  £6,700,000 
each,  but  in  1926  Canada  shipped  only  £4,649,000  worth,  while  the  other 
Dominion  increased  her  trade  to  over  £7,000,000.  No  other  country  seriously 
disputes  the  position  of  these  two  Dominions  in  cheese. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  time  is  particularly  opportune,  because  of  the  permanent  campaign 
on  behalf  of  Empire  products  which  has  been  embarked  upon  by  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  set  up  by  the  British  Government,  for  a  determined  effort 
to  secure  for  Canada  a  due  share  of  a  trade  in  commodities  which  are  certainly 
characteristic  products  of  the  Dominion.  But  it  is  no  use  inviting  the  British 
public  who,  living  an  a  free  market,  are  in  a  position  to  pick  and  choose  the 
best  products  for  all  countries,  to  buy  such  Empire  products  unless  they  are 
equal  in  quality  and  price  with  those  supplied  by  other  countries  which  have 
been  long  in  the  trade  and  of  higher  price.  In  some  of  these  lines  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  Scottish  market:  one  agent  of  a  Dominion  firm  in  Glasgow 
has  secured  excellent  business  during  1926  for  his  principals  as  compared  with 
business  of  small  value  the  year,  before. 

As  should  be  now  weil  known  in  the  Dominion,  the  American  packers 
easily  captured  the  trade  in  gallon  apples  in  Scotland — in  which  Canada  at 
one  time  did  a  big  business — when  the  solid  pack  was  introduced.  Nothing 
else  is  now  wanted.  This  commodity  in  Scotland  is  used  mainly  by  the  bakery 
trade.  Price  coupled  with  the  right  quality  is  the  best  advertising  medium. 
In  order  to  oust  the  firmly  entrenched  and  popular  foreign  brands  it  would  be 
essential  in  the  initial  stages  to  cut  prices. 

Good  prospects  afarait  the  enterprising  Canadian  packer,  prepared  to  expend 
money  on  advertising,  who  ships  solid  pack  apples  in  2\  sizes.  This  line, 
retailed  at  9id.  to  ll^d.  (19  cents  to  23  cents),  should  become  popular,  as 
fresh  apples  at  certain  periods  cost  12  cents  to  18  or  20  cents  a  pound,  which 
for  value  could  not  stand  comparison  with  the  soldd-pack  variety. 

The  consumption  of  Bartlett  pears  (2^'s),  in  the  summer  particularly,  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  in  this  line  especially  that  Canadian  packers  on  the  whole 
must  improve  their  methods  to  get  business.  The  usual  complaints  are  that 
the  Canadian  variety  is  too  hard  and  lacks  uruiformity.  Cans  should  also  be 
attractively  labelled;  the  outward  appearance  counts  for  a  good  deal  with  the 
household  consumer.  The  shopkeeper  always  likes  attractive  display,  and  it 
is  sound  policy  just  to  spend  that  little  bit  more  on  lithographic  design  that  is 
necessary  to  get  the  favourable  impression  which  in  the  end  means  larger  sales. 

The  sales  of  sweet  corn  in  Scotland  are  increasing.  This  is  an  article  of 
food,  however,  which  is  quite  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
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(as  is  "corn  on  the  cob").  It  would  doubtless  help  consumption  if  packers 
would  give  on  the  labels  some  idea  of  how  it  should  be  prepared  or  cooked. 

Canadian  natural  peas  should  find  a  ready  market  now  that  the  British 
Government  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  and  other  dele- 
terious chemicals  in  prepared  foodstuffs  have  come  into  effect.  It  might  be 
advantageous  if  packers  would  arrange  to  supply  in  Number  1  cans  and  also 
a  still  smaller  size.  For  most  households  the  Number  2  is  too  large.  Italian, 
French  and  Belgian  packers  put  up  their  commodity  in  plain  pint  tins  with 
brass  labels  (brass  foil),  the  cases  containing  100  pint  and  50  quart  tins 
respectively.  It  might  be  advisable  for  Canadian  packers  to  adopt  this  method 
for  their  export  trade.  There  are  advantages  in  packing  in  2-dozen  cases,  but 
this  extra  packing  no  doubt  increases  costs  and  may  be  the  means  of  putting 
the  Canadian  product  out  of  competition.  Belgian  and  other  foreign  packers 
will  no  doubt  make  a  strong  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

The  trade,  in  beans  in  tomato  sauce  is  growing.  Canadian  packs  are  equal 
to  American,  but  the  latter  have  a  much  greater  hold  owing  to  very  attractive 
label  designs.  While  it  is  unnecessary  to  amplify  the  argument  about  advertis- 
ing, which  is  so  obvious,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  label  designs 
of  the  right  quality  and  character  form  a  silent  but  effective  salesman.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  so  many  American  products  getting  a  hold  on  this 
market. 

TIMBER 

It  is  felt  that  with  shipbuilding  prospects  decidedly  encouraging,  the  con- 
tinuation of  vast  housing  schemes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  more 
settled  industrial  atmosphere,  the  general  outlet  will  tend  to  stiffen  the  market 
for  all  classes  of  timber.  It  is  anticipated  that  prices  for  the  first  half  of  1927 
cannot  fall  below  those  ruling  generally  throughout  1926.  The  timber  trade 
in  1926  proved  itself  the  most  disappointing  since  the  end  of  the  war,  for  which 
the  prolonged  coal  stoppage  was  almost  entirely  responsible. 

The  requirements  of  the  building  trade  were  the  most  satisfactory  feature 
of  the  demand  last  year.  A  large  amount  of  house-building  was  being  carried 
on  in  and  about  Glasgow,  and  although  the  demand  centred  mainly  in  the 
cheaper  class  of  material,  some  improvement  took  place  in  the  outlet  for  higher- 
class  finishing  woods. 

The  consumption  of  Pacific  Coast  woods,  particularly  Douglas  fir,  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  made  it  the  best 
proposition  on  the  market.  Clear  spruce  failed  to  maintain  its  position,  even 
at  reduced  values,  because  of  the  attractive  offerings  of  Douglas  fir.  Port 
Orford  cedar  continued  to  increase  in  favour  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  grades 
of  Quebec  yellow  pine,  because  of  its  relative  cheapness.  In  fact,  its  eclipse 
has  become  very  marked  in  the  higher  qualities,  and  only  in  the  lower  qualities 
was  there  much  call  for  this  well-established  favourite,  which  for  pattern-making 
remains  indispensable.  A  considerable  extension  is  being  made  in  Scotland  in 
the  employment  of  Douglas  fir  plywood  for  door  panelling,  and  for  high-class 
flooring  increased  imports  of  maple  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  oak  are  being  made. 

The  shipbuilding  industry,  which  looked  promising  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  fell  into  a  condition  of  partial  stagnation  owing  to  the  failure  in  supplies 
of  steel  materials  from  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike,  thus  reducing  the  demand 
for  timber  supplies  to  a  minimum.  There  are  now  about  400,000  tons  of  new 
ships  under  construction  or  on  order  in  the  Clyde  yards,  compared  with  an 
output  of  287,000  tons  in  1926,  which  will  provide  the  market  with  much  new 
timber  business.  Stocks  on  the  whole  are  low,  while  values  show  a  higher 
tendency. 
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v  PULP   AND  PAPER 

During  1926  the  newsprint  and  printing  section  has  lost  to  Canada  some 
of  its  export  trade  with  Australia,  this  trade  having  declined  from  £2,643,000 
in  1925  to  £2,298,000  in  1926,  or  say  by  SI, 725,000.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada 
increased  her  trade  with  Australia  in  newsprint  'by  nearly  1^  million  dollars 
in  the  seven  months  ending  October  last  ($1,484,000  against  $19,000). 

A  writer  in  the  British  Trade  Review  states  that  much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  possibility  of  a  world  famine  in  soft  timber.  If  these  fears  are 
well  founded,  it  iis  only  necessary  to  remember  that  considerably  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  world's  paper  is  manufactured  from  the  same  softwood  trees,  to 
envisage  the  danger  of  a  famine  in  paper.  Moreover,  it  has  been  truthfully 
said  that  it  is  only  the  constant  supply  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  which  makes 
cheap  newspapers  possible.  Canada's  position  in  the  world  supply  of  cheap 
paper  and  paper  materials  is  so  strong  that  it  may  amount  almost  to  a  monopoly 
i.n  the  near  future,  especially  if  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States  remain 
unsettled.  In  addition  to  an  estimated  reserve  of  100,000,000,000  (a  hundred 
billion)  cubic  feet  of  timber  suitable  for  lumber,  Canada  has  another  hundred 
billion  cubic  feet  or  more  suitable  for  pulping.  Her  annual  consumption  is  over 
400,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  world  problem  lies,  not  in  the  production  of  quality 
paper,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  the  cheapest  grades.  The  world 
consumption  is  so  enormous  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  not  in  thousands  but 
in  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions.  Only  two  countries  in  the  world  have 
reserves  of  soft  timber  commensurate  with  the  requirements.  These  two  coun- 
tries are  Canada  and  Russia,  including  Siberia.  Russia  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
that  her  river  communication  is  with  the  ice-bound  Arctic  ocean,  whilst  water 
power  is  lacking.  Even  with  improvement  of  transport,  including  elaborate 
canalisation  schemes  for  Northern  Siberia,  Canada  still  retains  her  present  con- 
trolling position. 

A  report  from  this  office  on  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Market  in  Scotland  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1172  and  1173  (July  17 
and  24,  1926) . 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

The  year  1926  in  banking  circles  was  one  of  acute  disappointment.  Twelve 
months  ago  there  was  complete  confidence  that  trade  would  rapidly  improve 
and  in  fact  the  first  four  months  justified  that  feeling,  but  the  general  strike  and 
the  long-drawn-out  coal  dispute  were  ruinous  to  every  commercial  enterprise 
which  was  of  course  reflected  in  the  business  of  the  banks.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  the  progress  which  has  now  set  in  will  be  slow  or  rapid,  or  to  what  extent 
the  financial  fabric  of  the  country  will  be  affected  by  the  losses  caused  by  the 
industrial  trouble,  but  the  banks  will  be  involved  in  difficult  decisions  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  afford  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  firms  which  need 
capital  to  take  advantage  of  increased  trade,  but  which  have  become  heavily 
involved  in  attempting  to  carry  on  through  the  disturbance. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  Scottish  banks  are  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  most  exceptional  demand,  the  latest  published  figures  showing  a  very  sub- 
stantial total  of  their  funds  still  available  to  finance  the  business  community  in 
any  emergency,  and  this  position  has  been  attained  without  curtailing  advances 
to  borrowers.    Indeed,  such  advances  show  an  increase  on  last  year's  figures. 
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Compared  with  last  year,  and  reflecting  the  industrial  troubles,  there  has 
been  a  fall  of  £4,000,000  in  deposits  to  £239,302,000  of  the  eight  Scottish  banks. 
The  decrease  of  notes  in  circulation  is  down  by  £434,000  to  £21.284,000  as  'com- 
pared with  a  decrease  last  year  of  £520,000.  Acceptances  show  a  small  increase 
of  £158,000,  the  figure  being  £5,628,000,  bu't  drafts  are  down  by  £1,101,000  to 
£3,387,000.  Five  of  the  banks  have  declared  dividends  of  16  per  cent — one 
showing  an  increase  of  half  per  cent — and  two  18  per  cent.  The  dividend  figure 
for  the  eighth  is  not  stated. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Permanent  recovery  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  appears  to  foe  within  early 
realization.  One  of  the  most  important  contributing  factors  is  the  improvement 
in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  relations  between  the  companies  and  their 
employees,  and  which  have  been  cemented  by  a  recent  agreement.  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  are  so  dependent  on  shipbuilding,  and  the  steel  and 
marine  engineering  industries  which  supply  the  needs  of  shipbuilding,  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  industry  is  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Belfast  area  as  well. 

The  difficulties  are  not  only  local  but  international.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  foreign  competition  is  less  threatening  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 
Holland,  which  in  1926  produced  more  tonnage  than,  any  other  country  except 
Great  Britain,  has  realized  that  the  cutting  of  prices  does  not  pay,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  a  reduction  of  British  prices,  has  placed  this  country  on  a  com- 
petitive level.  The  same  result  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Germany.  A  short 
time  ago  Italy  hardly  counted  as  a  factor  in  this  trade,  but  in,  1926  she  was  the 
leading  nation  outside  Great  Britain  in  the  production  of  high-class  vessels,  one 
of  which  was  the  most  powerfully-engined  motor  ship  yet  built. 

The  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  world  greatly  exceed  the  requirements,  and 
until  they  are  reduced  there  can  hardly  be  good  trade.  This  hard  necessity  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  Clyde,  where  adjustments  in  finance  are  taking  place 
and  smaller  firms  have  gone  out  of  business.  When  the  process  is  complete  and 
a  proper  relation  established  between  supply  and  demand,  British  shipbuilding 
will  be  once  more  as  sound  economically  as  it  is  technically.  With  the  numerous 
contracts  placed  since  the  end  of  the  coal  strike — although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  them  were  held  back  by  the  strike  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spread  over  the  year — this  process  will  be  hastened. 

With  one  exception — 1923 — the  production  of  Clyde  shipyards  was  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  year  since  1893.  Only  173  vessels  of  287,000  tons  were 
put  into  the  water  as  compared  with  280  vessels  of  523,000  tons  in  1925.  The 
prospects  for  1927,  however,  look  bright.  Including  contracts  recently  placed 
there  are  reported  to  be  about  400,000  tons  of  new  shipping  under  construction 
on  the  river. 

STEEL  AND  IRON 

No  industry  in  the  country  felt  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  coal  stoppage  of 
seven  months  more  than  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  heavy  steel  section  went 
out  of  action  at  once  on  the  declaration  of  the  general  strike  on  May  1  and 
remained  almost  idle  for  the  whole  period,  only  resuming  activity  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  year.  In  steel  bars  and  sheets  business  throughout  the  stoppage 
was  surprisingly  good.  The  plate  mills  being  closed  during  the  strike,  the  sheet 
mills  were  able  to  obtain  a  better  proportion  of  orders  of  heavy  sheet,  and 
despite  the  scarcity  of  coal  found  it  possible  to  maintain  a  good  output  although 
at  times  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  for  though  the  home  markets 
were  poor  in  consequence  of  the  general  dullness  in  business,  the  export  markets 
supplied  an  outlet.  Galvanized  flat  and  corrugated  sheets  have  been  produced 
without  interruption  at  the  local  establishment  and  have  been  in  good  demand. 

There  have  been  discussions  lately  about  the  possibility  of  creating  in  this 
country  a  great  British  steel  trust,  possibly  in  the  form  of  four  geographical 
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groups — Scottish,  Northeast  Coast,  West  Coast,  and  Midlands.  This  is  a  phase 
of  'development  in  post-war  Germany  which  has  aroused  great  interest  in  steel 
circles  here,  and  while  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  essentially  independent 
character  of  British  business  men,  the  saving  of  costs  that  would  almost  inevit- 
ably result  must  have  their  effect  on  even  the  most  independent  members  of  an 
industry  which  has  been  so  hard  pressed  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  present  year  promises  well  for  steel  manufacturers,  and  for  some  time 
at  least,  until  they  have  cleared  off  existing  orders,  they  will  be  in  the  unusual 
position  of  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  existing  demand  for  early  delivery. 

MARINE  AND  GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

The  outstanding  technical  feature  of  marine  engineering  is,  as  it  was  last 
year  .also,  the  keen  rivalry  between  steam  and  diesel  (motor)  methods  of  pro- 
pulsion. The  remarkable  strides  made  by  the  marine  motor  during  the  past  six 
years  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  Lloyd's  Register,  which  shows  that  48  per  cent 
of  all  tonnage  under  construction  is  to  be  propelled  by  motor  machinery.  One 
advantage  that  steam  possesses  over  diesel  engines  is  that  either  coal  or  oil  can 
be  used.  This  permits  a  greater  freedom  of  action  to  shipowners,  but  is  useful 
in  the  national  interest,  as  coal  is  a  domestic  raw  material  and  oil  has  to  be 
imported. 

Inquiries  for  locomotives,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  an  important  Glas- 
gow industry,  have  been  more  numerous  during  the  past  twelve  months  and 
have  resulted  in  more  activity  in  manufacturing,  but  no  great  improvement  has 
yet  taken  place.  Furthermore,  prices  have  been  low  and  even  these  have  been 
underquoted  by  Continental  makers.  The  North  British  Locomotive  Company, 
which  during  1926  built  many  engines  for  the  home  railways  and  for  export  to 
various  countries,  have  now  on  their  books  orders  for  the  Argentine,  Chile,  India, 
Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  This  company  have  now  finished  a  series  of  tests, 
extending  over  two  years,  on  a  locomotive  fitted  with  turbine  engines  and  a  con- 
denser, which  it  is  claimed  will  result  in  a  greater  economy  of  fuel  than  is  pos- 
sible with  a  locomotive  built  according  to  existing  practice.  The  company  is 
prepared  to  guarantee  a  higher  speed  and  less  wear  of  wheel  tires  and  rails  owing 
to  the  absence  of  reciprocating  weights. 

The  tube  trade  experienced  a  comparatively  good  year. 

TEXTILES 

Low  as  quotations  are  in  the  Belfast  linen  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  business  fails  to  show  the  signs  of  recovery  which  are  apparent  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  competition  of  cheap  cotton  is 
largely  responsible.  The  1926  exports  were  the  lowest  since  1921  and  were  10 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  One  bright  spot  was  the  increased  busi- 
ness in  linen  damasks  not  in  the  web,  and  handkerchiefs.  The  total  export  trade, 
however,  is  less  than  half  that  of  1913.  One  marked  feature  is  the  decline  in 
purchases  by  the  United  States,  the  best  export  market,  which  bought  about 
21  per  cent  less  than  in  1925.  The  linen  trade  in  Dunfermline  (Scotland),  which 
produces  the  finer  qualities  associated  with  Belfast,  passed  through  a  disastrous 
year.  Artificial  silk  is  finding  favour  in  local  factories  and  will  probably  be  an 
important  feature  in  future,  while  the  manufacture  of  real  silk  is  proving  a  dis- 
tinct boon,  and  is  giving  employment  to  an  increasing  number  of  skilled  opera- 
tives. 

^  The  sections  of  the  wool  and  textile  industry  which  have  escaped  the  para- 
lysing effects  of  the  coal  stoppage  are  carpet-making  and  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  cotton  goods.  The  carpet  manufacturers,  who  have  considerably 
increased  their  output  in  recent  years,  have  continued  business  in  practically 
unslackened  volume  during  the  past  twelve  months.  For  all  but  the  smaller 
and  cheaper  carpets,  business  remained  almost  as  active  as  during  the  preceding 
two  years.  In  the  cotton-weaving  section  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  have  had 
to  struggle  against  competition  with  Lancashire,  high  foreign  tariffs,  and  changes 
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of  fashion.  The  manufacturers  of  coloured  cotton  fabrics,  of  which  the  highest 
classes  only  in  the  main  are  produced  in  Glasgow,  have  kept  their  factories  well 
employed  and  have  kept  their  place  in  the  world's  markets. 

The  demand  for  Scottish  tweeds  is  well  maintained,  and  all  the  factories  are 
running  full  time.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour  some  of  them 
are  behind  in  their  deliveries.  While  business  in  the  home  market  has  much 
improved,  a  great  part  of  the  output  is  destined  for  the  export  trade. 

Business  in  the  hosiery  and  underwear  industries  is  satisfactory.  Knitted 
woollen  garments  for  outer  wear  continue  their  popularity,  which  is  reflected  in 
the  activity  of  this  section.  Much  of  the  demand  is  for  export,  which  trade  has 
shown  great  development  in  recent  years. 

The  Dundee  jute  trade  closes  the  year  with  decidedly  better  prospects  than 
seemed  possible  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  a  year  of  the  most  disastrous  character 
ever  experienced  by  those  at  present  engaged  in  the  trade. 

FLOUR  TRADE  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  February  10,  1927. — Encouraged  perhaps  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  last  year  in  imposing  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  flaked  oatmeal, 
Irish  flour  milling  interests  are  now  asking  for  protection,  and  it  is  understood 
have  made  representations  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  advocating  protection  to 
the  milling  industry  in  the  form  of  an  import  duty,  which  it  is  suggested  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  280-pound  sack,  on  all  foreign  flour  imported  into  the 
country.  The  matter  will  undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  investigation. 

There  are  about  forty  flour  mills  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  majority  of 
which — and  these  include  the  most  up-to-date — are  situated  at  the  ports  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick.  The  existing  mills,  it  is  estimated,  could  'supply 
from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  requirements.  At  present  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  flour  used  is  milled  within  the  Free  State,  the  balance  being  imported. 
The  output  of  the  Irish  mills  is  pretty  much  limited  to  a  straight  run  flour,  the 
yield  from  which  is  not  great.  The  existence  in  England  of  a  market  for  a  low- 
grade  flour  permits  the  English  millers  to  produce  a  patent  flour,  an  advantage 
with  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  Irish  miller  to  compete.  It  is  stated  that  to 
produce  any  considerable  quantity  of  patent  flours  the  Irish  millers  would  have 
to  accumulate  stocks  of  low  grade  for  which  they  have  no  market  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  to  satisfy  the  exacting  tastes  of  the  Irish  con- 
sumers, who  demand  a  high-grade  loaf,  the  bakers  must  import  a  certain  amount 
of  strong  flour.  They  have  two  alternatives  in  filling  their  requirements,  viz: 
to  use  an  English  blended  flour,  of  which  a  large  number  of  well-known  brands 
are  on  the  market,  or  to  buy  a  strong  Canadian  or  American  patent  and  dp 
their  own  blending.  The  latter  alternative  is  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
bakers,  and  is  found  to  result  satisfactorily  both  in  yield  and  in  net  cost.  The 
English  millers  have,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  over  the  Canadian  in  the 
matter  of  delivery  and  have  increased  their  sales  of  blended  flour  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  past  few  years. 

As  far  as  Canadian  flour  is  concerned,  the  principal  demand  is  for  Mani- 
toba patents,  which  may  be  depended  on  to  give  a  satisfactory  yield,  and  which 
are  growing  in  favour  with  the  bakers. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  for  1924  and  1925  are  shown  below: — 

Consigned  from 
All  Countries  Great  Britain       Northern  Ireland 

Quantity      Value      Quantity      Value     Quantity  Value 
Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

1924    3,760.439    3,260,421    2,435,972    2,128,059    490,528  429,363 

1925    3,161,507    3,175,185    2,266,520    2,309,946    422,552  425,003 
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Detailed  figures  for  1926  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  total  flour 
imports  for  that  year  show  a  slight  increase  in  quantity  with  a  small  decrease 
in  value,  the  figures  being  3,196,263  cwt.  valued  at  £3,103,064.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  normal  import  requirements  of  the  Free  State  run  well  over 
1,250,000  sacks  of  280  pounds,  of  which  business  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  get  the  lion's  share.  Sales  from  Canada  are,  however,  increasing.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1926,  372,581  cwt.  valued  at  £343,152  were  shipped, 
as  against  328,544  cwt.  valued  at  £298,817  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
December  31,  1925. 

FLOUR  AGENCIES 

Most  of  the  well-known  Canadian  brands  of  flour  are  in  evidence  in  this 
market,  and  a  number  of  the  Canadian  mills  are  represented  locally  in  a  direct 
way.  Other  mills,  however,  seem  to  be  wedded  to  the  idea  that  their  Irish  Free 
State  business  can  be  looked  after  just  as  advantageously  by  their  agents  in 
England  as  by  an  agent  in  Dublin.  While  this  may  apply  in  some  lines  of  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  regarded  as  applicable  with  respect  to  the  flour  trade.  A  few  large 
English  and  Scottish  importers  have  their  own  offices  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  jase 
of  such  representation  a  Canadian  mill  should  get  a  fair  share  of  this  trade. 
Other  English  importers  allot  this  territory  to  sub-agents,  and  in  this  case  the 
Canadian  mill  is  handicapped  in  this  territory  against  English  competition  to 
the  extent  of  the  extra  commission  involved.  To  eliminate  this  handicap  the 
appointment  of  a  direct  representative  in  Dublin  is  recommended. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CASEIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott  , 

Liverpool,  February  17,  1927. — As  a  result  of  research  work  which  has 
made  practicable  the  manufacture  of  casein  from  skimmed  or  separated  milk, 
and  the  increased  recognition  of  the  commercial  value  of  this  product,  the  demand 
for  casein  has  steadily  expanded,  and  it  is  now  used  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
in  connection  with  a  wide  number  of  industrial  operations  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  paint,  distempers,  bones,  putties,  plastic  masses,  adhesives,  artificial 
ivory,  as  a  sizing  material  in  the  paper  industry,  for  dressing  and  colour  fixing 
in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  as  a  substitute  for  celluloid,  etc. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  the  main  sources  of  supply  for 
imported  casein  are  France,  Argentine,  and  New  Zealand.  Manufacturers  who 
use  considerable  quantities  of  this  material  state  that  they  secure  the  largest 
part  of  their  requirements  at  present  from  France,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine.  One  firm  state  that  although  they  had 
exchanged  correspondence  with  milk  producers  in  Canada,  they  had  not  so  far 
been  offered  any  quantities  from  the  Dominion  worth  contracting  for.  One 
specific  inquiry  has  been  received  recently  for  rennet  casein  made  from  fresh 
well-separated  milk,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop  any  acidity.  The 
process  of  curdling  and  drying  must  take  place  in  the  least  possible  time,  so  that 
not  more  than  forty-eight  hours  elapse  between  milking  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct. Such  casein  must  not  contain  less  than  7.5  per  cent  of  ash  and  not  more 
than  0.5  per  cent  of  fat.  For  casein  of  this  description  recent  average  quota- 
tions have  been  around  £65  per  long  ton  delivered  United  Kingdom  port.  Good- 
sized  samples  for  testing  purposes  and  c.i.f.  English  quotations  are  desired.  Two 
firms  who  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  consider  casein  from  Canada  are  in 
a  position  to  place  orders  for  lots  of  50  tons  at  a  time.  Interested  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Liverpool. 
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RUBBER  SHOE  TRADE  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  November  30,  1926. — While  Canadian  and  British  manufacturers 
still  control  the  higher  quality  trade,  local  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  by  one  large  Chinese  firm  must  be  taken  more  seriously 
than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  sample  shoe,  made  locally,  and  retailing  in  the 
Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States  at  $1.60  (Straits)  or  about  90  cents 
Canadian  funds  per  pair.  Any  manufacturer  interested  in  inspecting  this  sample 
should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file 
No.  23619,  when  the  sample  will  be  mailed  on  loan. 

METALS  AND  NON-METALLIC  MINERALS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  February  1,  1927. — Iron  imports  into  Holland  in  1926  were  much 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  a  slight  increase  is  shown  in  the  imports 
in  quantity  of  sheet  iron.  Prices  were  below  those  of  1925.  Canada  is  not  listed 
under  this  item.  The  wire  market  has  become  very  close-cut  in  price:  Canada 
does  not  appear  in  the  Dutch  statistics.  Most  of  the  trade  would  seem  to  be 
with  Germany. 

So  far  as  farm  implements  and  machinery  are  concerned,  Canadian  interests 
have  some  share  in  the  market.  Canadian  machines,  however,  are  generally 
speaking,  too  large  for  the  small  Dutch  farms.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  farms 
consist  of  holdings  of  less  than  50  acres,  and  50  per  cent  are  of  less  than  12  acres. 
In  1921,  there  were  2,896  holdings  all  over  125  acres,  and  these  might  be  con- 
sidered possible  purchasers  of  agricultural  machinery  from  Canada.  About  100 
straw  trusses  are  employed,  of  which  the  majority  are  imported  from  the  Domin- 
ion. The  importation  of  swath  turners  extends  from  700  to  800  per  annum; 
England  is  the  source  of  supply.  Some  3,000  grass  mowers  an,d  about  150  binders 
are  imported.  The  tractor  market  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  fertile.  Harvesters 
and  binders  from  Canada  are  being  more  freely  imported,  after  a  rather  poor 
year  in  1925.  For  the  seven  months  ending  October  1926,  162  mowing  machines 
were  brought  in  from  the  Dominion.  The  trade  in  garden  and  farm  tools  is  small 
but  regular.  Under  the  heading  of  machines  other  than  agricultural  exports 
from  the  Dominion,  of  vacuum  cleaners  and  adding  and  calculating  machines 
have  been  well  up  to  the  average,  and  in,  some  cases  better.  Canadian  branches 
of  American  automobile  factories  sent  a  few  cars  of  moderate  price  from  their 
Canadian  works.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  lamps,  Canadian 
prices  not  being  competitive  with  those  of  Germany.  Canadian  washing  machines 
have  recently  been  introduced.  Washing  machines  of  Continental  make  were 
shown  last  year  at  the  Utrecht  Fair.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  intro- 
duce refrigerators,  the  demand  for  which  is  not  large,  but  so  far  this  has  not  been 
successful.  In  the  fall  a  small  shipment  of  Canadian  skates  was  received  for  the 
first  time,  but,  unfortunately,  the  season  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  pastime. 

In,  non-ferrous  metals,  shipments  of  old  and  scrap  brass  from  Canada  have 
fallen  away.  A  regular  small  trade  is  done  in  high-class  brass  manufactured 
mechanical  goods.  The  trade  in  copper  wire  and  copper  manufactures  declined. 
Shipments  of  lead  in  pigs,  refined,  etc.,  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Many  of  these  metal  shipments  seem  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States 
and  are  credited  to  that  country  rather  than  to  Canada,  the  true  country  of 
origin.  The  total  imports  for  1926  of  pig-  lead  were  16,398  metric  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  11,794  metric  tons  in  the  previous  year.    The  principal  sources  of 
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supply  were  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  followed  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Imports  of  fine  nickel  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  and 
formed  a  good  item;  those  of  nickel  ore,  matte,  etc.,  declined.  Shipments  of 
zinc  spelter  were  well  up.  Exports  of  asbestos  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 
Dominion  showed  some  decline  over  the  previous  year.  Dutch  statistics  show 
that  out  of  a  total  import  of  1,208  metric  tons,  Canada  is  credited  with  384,  and 
South  Africa  with  267  metric  tons.  No  importations  of  coal  from  Canada  are 
given  in  the  Dutch  returns.  The  total  listed  is  10,610,254  metric  tons,  92  per 
cent  of  which  is  credited  to  Germany.  The  English  coal  strike  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  predominance  of  Germany  in  this  trade  last  year.  According 
to  Canadian  statistics,  for  the  seven  months  ending  October  1926,  2,373  tons  were 
during  that  period  shipped  to  the  Netherlands. 

WOOD  AND  PAPER  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  January  26,  1927. — Holland  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
Europe  for  domestic  timber.  Just  over  7J  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  forest 
land,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  normal  lumber  requirements  are  said  to  be  imported. 
In  these  large  importations,  North  American  lumber  cannot  be  said  to  figure 
appreciably.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  been  estimated  at  about  3^  per  cent,  and  that  of  Canada — far  less  in 
fact — is  altogether  too  small.  Exports  of  wood  unmanufactured  (including 
lumber)  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  were  valued  at  $35,723  in  fiscal  year 
1926  against  $29,760  in  fiscal  year  1925.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  of  Poland  places  them  in  a  commanding  position. 
Freight  rates  are  much  lower;  European  woods  are  far  better  known,  having 
been  used  in  this  market  for  centuries;  and  price  is  the  chief  consideration,,  not 
quality.  For  example,  recent  efforts  to  introduce  maple  flooring — which  has 
been  coming  from  the  United  States  for  some  years — and  laminated  wood  pro- 
ducts and  veneers,  have  failed  on  account  of  price.  Offers  of  match  splints  from 
Scandinavian  countries  are  remarkably  cheap  as  compared  with  Canadian.  Most 
of  the  woodpulp  imported  in  the  Netherlands  comes  from  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Germany.  Pegwood  is  coming  in  to  the  shoe  trade.  At  the  present  time 
prices  of  Canadian  wooden  spoons  are  too  high  for  the  local  market,  and  the 
quality  too  good.    The  same  remark  applies  to  Canadian  woodenware. 

Dutch  lumber  importers  are  familiar  with  European  woods,  whilst  North 
American  exporters,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  generally  speaking,  no  organization 
of  their  own  in  the  country.  One  exporter  in  the  United  States,  who  had  his 
own  organization,  is  said  to  have  done  fair  business. 

Another  factor  which  makes  the  Dutch  market  difficult  is  that  only  small 
stocks  are  held  and  small  purchases  are  made  at  a  time,  and  it  is  easy  for  a 
Dutch  importer  to  draw  from  stocks  held  in  England.  There  are  few  pools  for 
holding  large-sized  timber,  which  may  be  brought  over  readily  from  England, 
particularly  when  special  sizes  are  wanted. 

The  principal  imports  of  lumber  from  the  United  States,  as  listed  in  the 
Dutch  returns  for  1926,  are  below;  Canada  is  not  listed  in  any  of  the  items  as 
an  individual  entity.  No  separate  entry  is  made  for  Douglas  fir,  and  it  is 
probable  that  maple  flooring  in  some  degree  is  covered  by  "planks  for  parquet 


flooring. 

M3  Fl. 

Oak,  sawn  or  otherwise   13,037  1,150,000 

Pine  (not  specified  what  kind)  square  cut  or  sawn  . .  51,589  3,127,000 

Pine,  sawn  or  otherwise   13,622  933,000 

Cedarwood  *  ..  ..  1,089  171,000 

Wood  (n.o.p.)   858  130,000 

Woodwork  (n.o.p.)   172  74,000 
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PAPER 

The  principal  item  of  import  into  Holland  in  this  commodity  is  newsprint. 
The  total  imports  in  1926  were  22,637  metric  tons  against  12;365  in  1925.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  Germany  (15,013  tons),  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  The  general  sizes  of  newsprint  are  as  follows:  80,  90, 135  and  180  cm.; 
substance  50-52  grams  per  square  metre,  for  reels.  The  sizes  for  sheets  are: 
55  by  66  cm.;  66  by  100  cm.;  55  by  80  cm.;  80  by  110  cm.;  and  73  by  106  cm. 
Neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States  appear  under  this  heading. 

The  next  large  item  in  the  returns  is  printing  and  writing  paper,  imports 
of  which  decreased  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Germany  again  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply  of  the  ordinary  type  and  of  the  woodfree  paper;  but 
Great  Britain  has  some  fair  share  in  this  business.  Cheap  writing  paper,  weigh- 
ing 60  to  120  grams  per  square  metre  c.i.f.  was  priced  at  $10.80  per  100  kilos. 
The  prices  offered  for  newsprint  by  a  leading  firm  for  plain  paper,  weighing  50  to 
80  grams  per  square  metre,  were  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  $6.40  per  100  kilos;  and  glazed 
newsprint,  weighing  55  to  80  grams  per  square  metre,  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  $6.60 
to  $6.70  per  100  kilos. 

Holland  imported  4,588  metric  tons  of  wallpaper  in  1926,  from  the  United 
States,  against  4,296  in  1925.  Canadian  prices  are  too  high  for  successful 
introduction. 

As  far  as  kraft  paper  is  concerned  (known  in  Holland  as  "pakpapier") ,  the 
bulk  of  the  imports  come  from  Germany.  This  paper  is  of  very  low  quality  as 
compared  with  the  Canadian  product.  Canada's  share  in  the  paper  trade  of 
Holland  is  negligible.  A  little  business  is  obtained  in  paper  iboard.  (Some  kraft 
paper  comes  in  to  two  of  the  leading  Dutch  importers  through  an  agent  in 
another  country.  Cheap  imitation  wrapping  paper  is  a  formidable  rival  here. 
High-quality  writing  papers  are  not  in  demand  in  Holland,  nor  good  quality 
blotting  papers.  The  local  industry  in  paper  and  strawboard  boxes  supplies 
domestic  demand. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

The  year  1926  has  been  probably  the  most  momentous  for  France  since  the 
war,  but  the  country  is  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  her  serious  ordeals.  The 
first  six  months  witnessed  the  startling  fall  of  the  franc,  whilst  the  other  six 
months  saw  an  equally  sensational  rise  of  the  monetary  unit.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  confidence  has  been  in  a  measure  restored.  For  the  past  five 
months  the  franc  has  continued  to  rise  until  it  stood,  at  the  end  of  1926,  at  a 
slightly  better  level  than  it  did  at  the  end  of  1925,  and  is  still  slowly  gaining 
ground. 

The  rise  would  have  been  greater  had  not  the  Government  intervened  to 
check  it  by  heavy  purchases  of  dollars  and  sterling.  This  rapid  revalorization 
of  the  franc  could  not  take  place  without  disturbing  to  some  degree  many 
interests  and  causing  unemployment  pending  readjustment  of  prices.  These 
inevitable  difficulties  have  on  the  whole  not  been  really  serious.  At  the  end  of 
December  unemployment  was  little  more  than  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
To  meet  any  situation  that  may  arise,  a  program  of  much-needed  public  works 
has  been  approved,  which  will  absorb  all  present  and  contingent  unemployment 
except  possibly  specialized  and  technical  workers.  Natives  from  the  colonies, 
where  shortage  of  labour  is  acute,  are  being  sent  back  home  at  public  expense. 
Admission  of  foreign  workers  has  been  stopped  for  the  time  being.  Firms  in 
many  places  are  adopting  short-time  to  keep  all  their  hands  employed.  The 
number  of  bankruptcies  is  normal.   Industry  is  stable  because  it  is  free,  on  the 
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whole,  from  the  weakening  effects  of  over-capitalization,  and  it  has  husbanded 
the  large  profits  of  recent  years  to  tide  over  the  difficult  period  of  revalorization. 
To  help  industry  at  this  juncture,  the  Banque  de  France  has  reduced  its  rate 
of  discount,  and  the  Government  has  suspended  all  export  taxes. 

The  future  of  France  holds  out  reasonably  bright  prospects  to  Canadian 
exporters.  The  higher  exchange  value  of  the  franc  facilitates  imports.  As  the 
Government  program  in  agriculture  and  industry  cannot  be  realized  without 
importing  much  plant,  equipment,  and  raw  materials,  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  should  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  establish  agencies  now,  not 
only  in  Le  Havre  and  Paris,  but  also  in  Marseilles,  the  most  important  centre 
of  distribution  for  the  south  and  southeast  of  France,  and  the  French  Colonial 
Empire. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  index  figure  at  the  end  of  December,  1926  (100  representing  correspond- 
ing prices  in  1914),  was  returned  at  649,  as  against  646  at  the  end  of  1925  and 
854  in  July,  1926.  The  index  figure  for  retail  prices  in  Paris  was  at  the  end  of 
December  599,  against  463  at  the  end  of  1925  and  389  in  1924. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

French  exports  during  1926  had  a  total  value  of  59,534,649,000  francs  and 
a  tonnage  of  32,429,146  tons,  an  increase  of  13,779,716,000  francs  in  value  and 
of  2,042,029  in  weight.  Imports  were  valued  at  59,514,725,000  francs  with  a 
tonnage  of  45,513,430  tons,  an  increase  of  15,419,363,000  in  value  and  a  decrease 
of  1,929,820  tons  in  weight. 

crops  of  1926 

Owing  to  unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  the  crops  of  1926  fell  short 
in  almost  everything,  except  oats  and  barley,  which  were  in  excess  of  the  1925 
crops  by  560,000  tons  of  the  former  and  75,000  tons  of  the  latter.  The  wheat 
harvest  totalled  67,000,000  quintals,  against  89,000,000  quintals  in  1925.  All 
other  important  crops  were  short  by  the  following  tonnage,  as  compared  with 
1925:  rye,  130,000  tons;  buckwheat,  21,000;  corn,  900,000;  beans,  lentils, 
peas,  110,000;  potatoes,  2,350,000;  artichokes,  450,000;  sugar  beets,  465,000; 
beets  for  distillation,  65,000;  fodder  beets,  3,250,000;  turnips,  swedes,  etc., 
300,000  tons. 

The  wine  production  for  1925  was  about  1,500,000,000  gallons.  In  1926  the 
yield  of  the  vineyards  was  only  two-thirds  that  of  1925,  declining  by 
500,000,000  gallons.  This,  while  it  will  permit  the  liquidation  of  heavy  stocks, 
is  another  cause  of  the  rising  cost  of  living,  since  wine  is  a  staple  article  of  food 
among  all  classes  in  France. 

COAL  AND  COKE  PRODUCTION 

The  gradual  improvement  of  the  last  few  years  in  coal  and  coke  production 
has  been  maintained.  The  production  of  1926  recorded  for  the  first  ten  months 
and  estimated  for  the  remaining  two  months,  show  an  increase  of  4,000,000  tons 
of  coal  and  660,000  tons  of  coke  over  the  figures  of  1925.  This  substantial 
increase,  added  to  the  further  development  of  hydro-electric  power,  has  enabled 
French  industry  to  suffer  the  minimum  of  inconvenience  from  the  effects  of  the 
coal  strike  in  England.  It  was  even  possible  to  export  to  England  limited  quan- 
tities of  coal  to  help  keep  her  going  during  the  strike. 

An  attempt  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  English  coal  strike  to  intro- 
duce Canadian  coal  into  France,  and  a  large  order  would  have  been  placed  for 
the  State  Railways  but  for  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  coal  strike  enabled 
British  coal  owners  to  quote  substantially  less  than  was  asked  for  Canadian 
coal  delivered  in  France. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES 

The  iron  and  steel  trades  maintained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  period  of  readjustment  led  to  a  slowing-down  of  orders, 
especially  from  the  motor  car  industry.  It  is  expected  that  these  trades  will 
soon  recover  their  full  activities.  The  new  European  steel  pact  is  considered  a 
bull  factor  for  the  French  steel  trades.  Iron  production  was  9,393,000  tons 
against  8,472,000  tons  in  1925,  and  steel  8,386,000  tons  against  7,415,000  in  1925. 
The  production  of  pig-iron  now  equals  that  of  pre-war,  whilst  steel  is  ahead  of 
pre-war  production. 

TEXTILES  INDUSTRIES 

The  cotton  trades  have  been  active  throughout  the  year.  If  only  92  to  93 
per  cent  of  the  looms,  and  97  to  98  per  cent  of  the  spindles,  have  been  at  work, 
it  has  been  solely  due  to  shortage  of  labour,  and  not  of  orders.  Between  55  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  absorbed  by  the  French  colonies.  Lately  the 
demand  has  been  less  active,  for  two  reasons:  the  sensational  fall  of  cotton 
prices  in  the  United  States,  which  caused  the  trade  to  adopt  a  policy  of  limited 
purchases  and  production  until  it  was  felt  that  bottom  quotations  had  been 
reached,  and  the  reduced  purchases  of  the  public  in  the  hope  of  still  lower  prices. 

The  year  has  also  been  a  good  one  for  woollen  mills,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  tonnage  of  imports  and  clipped  and  undipped  wools,  which  amounted,  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1926,  to  119,300  tons  against  96,600  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1925. 

RAILWAY  RECEIPTS 

Railway  receipts  for  the  year  were  12,835,249,000  francs  against  9,937,- 
250,000  in  1925.  Increase  is  due  principally  to  higher  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  not  to  a  much  greater  traffic.  The  higher  rates  have  stimulated  motor 
transport  all  over  France,  thereby  increasing  France's  national  equipment. 

Canada's  exports  to  France 

The  exports  of  Canada  to  France  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  total 
up  to  355,555,000  francs  against  311,091,000  francs  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1925,  an  increase,  as  expressed  in  francs,  equal  to  14.29  per  cent  over  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  lines  which  have  shown  advances  in  weight  as  well  as  value  are  the 
following:  skins  and  pelts;  fresh,  dry,  salted,  and  preserved  fish;  dry  vege- 
tables; raw  and  refined  sugar;  soft  woods  and  wood  manufactures;  fodder; 
mechanical  and  chemical  wood-pulp;  industrial  stones  and  earths;  mineral  tar, 
bitumen,  and  asphalt;  copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  jute  and  phornium  tenax  tex- 
tiles; steam  and  other  power  machinery;  metal  tools  and  implements;  boats; 
rubber  goods2  etc. 

The  total  weight  of  our  exports  of  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  other 
metal  manufactures  was,  for  the  1926  period,  153,119  tons  against  99,477  tons 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1925,  or  54  per  cent.  France  was  compelled  by 
her  national  needs,  which  her  industry  could  not  supply,  to  have  recourse  to 
other  countries  for  power  machinery  and  other  metal  manufactures.  The 
improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  franc  should  enlarge  this  market. 

Wheat  imports  from  Canada  witnessed  a  serious  regression,  from  1,636,136 
tons  in  1925  to  406,917  tons  in  1926. 
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Distribution  of  Trade* 

Brussels,  February  11,  1927. — As  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
table,  showing  the  distribution  of  Belgium's  trade  by  commodity  groups,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  its  power  to  import  raw  materials  which 
are  afterwards  re-exported  in  manufactured  form.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  is  very  marked  in  the  groups  comprising  metal  and  non-metallic  mineral 
products,  textiles  and  glass,  and  is  also  evident,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  products 
of  the  clothing,  fur,  leather  and  chemical  industries.  Except  in  a  limited  number 
of  special  lines,  Canada  is  not  in  a  position  to  export  to  Belgium  those  com- 
modities which  are  included  in  these  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  can  only  produce  about  70  per  cent  of 
its  requirements  in  food  products,  and  must  look  to  foreign  sources  for  the 
balance.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  (the  considerable  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  appearing  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  food  products  groups.  The 
adverse  balance  in  the  raw  materials  class  is  considerable,  and  it  is  especially 
to  imports  falling  in  this  category  and  in  the  food  products  groups  that  Canada 
is  chiefly  able  to  contribute. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc  during  1926,  coupled  with 
violent  fluctuations  in  exchange,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  compare  the  trade 
of  the  past  year  with  that  of  1925  by  values,  only  the  quantity  statistics 
allowing  of  any  comparison  being  made. 

Both  imports  and  exports  increased  in  1926,  the  former  by  1,425,538  metric 
tons  (of  2,204  pounds)  and  the  latter  by  2,091,180  tons,  the  totals  being 
respectively  34,376,843  and  23,163,314  tons,  representing  an  adverse  balance  of 
11,213,529  tons  as  compared  with  an  adverse  balance  of  11,859,778  tons  for  1925. 

1926 


Quantity 

Value 

Metric  Tons 

Francs  (000  omitted) 

Imports 

Exports 

Difference 

Imports 

Exports 

Difference 

Animals  and  animal  products  . . 

369,899 

168,371 

—  201,528 

3,150,324 

2,041,607 

-1,108,717 

3.546,226 

728,740 

—  2,817,486 

7,223,658 

1,236,941 

-5,986,717 

26,376,935 

13  453.046 

—12,923,889 

4,642,167 

1,751,390 

—2,890,777 

Foods,  beverages  and  tobacco  ..  .. 

379,169 

343,064 

—  36,105 

975,843 

689,681 

—  2X6.162 

Chemical  and  allied  products  ..  .. 

655,852 

1,602,421 

+  946,589 

775.448 

803,738 

+  28,290 

4,863 

4,034 

—  829 

30,016 

26,229 

—  3.787 

Hides,  skins  and  leather  goods. .   . . 

2,823 

14,543 

+  11,720 

240.051 

496,231 

+  256.180 

37,576 

142,167 

+  104,591 

1,309,968 

3,065,233 

+1,755,265 

Clothing  and  wearing  apparel..  .. 

8,167 

10  563 

+  2,396 

159,710 

373.102 

+  213,392 

1,674,285 

193,880 

—  1,480,405 

858,278 

239,524 

-  618,754 

4,108 

3,371 

-  737 

138.427 

124,309 

-  14,118 

Paper  and  its  products  

206.230 

69,352 

—  136,878 

478,344 

308,881 

-  179,403 

Mfgrs.  of  non-metallic  minerals  . . 

215,979 

1.733,858 

+  1,517,879 

117,662 

1,376.966 

+1,259,304 

29,390 

361,782 

-f  332,392 

47,883 

963.869 

+  915.9S6 

Metal?  and  their  products  

738,829 

4,114,516 

+  3,375,687 

1,321,740 

4,548,088 

+3,226.348 

89,638 

161,819 

+  72,181 

934,149 

790,658 

—  143.491 

Vehicle*  other  than  railway  

27,627 

22,506 

—  5,121 

299.282 

261,986 

—  37,296 

Clocks  and  scientific  apparatus..  .. 

573 

106 

—  467 

48,689 

5,226 

—  43,463 

915 

223 

-  692 

34,532 

4,968 

—  29,564 

213 

1,497 

+  1284 

7,074 

97,083 

+  90,009 

7,546 

33,455 

+  25,909 

206,981 

295,232 

+  88,251 

34,376,843 

23,163,314 

-11.213.529 

23,000,226 

19,500,942 

-3,499,284 

IMPORTS 


The  progress  in  imports  is  most  marked  in  the  raw  minerals  group,  which 
increased  by  1,277,610  tons,  despite  a  heavy  fall  in  coal  imports  as  a  result 

*  The  first  report  of  this  series  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1203 
(February  19,  1927). 
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of  the  strike  in  Great  Britain.  The  increase  is  due  mostly  to  heavier  purchases 
of  iron  ore  from  France  and  to  greater  imports  of  other  ores,  such  as  manganese, 
zinc,  lead  and  copper,  and  petroleum  products.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  in 
imports  of  coal.  The  chemical  products  group  shows  an  increase  of  148,806 
tons,  the  principal  commodities  making  up  this  increase  being  sodium  salts, 
carbonate  of  soda,  cyanimide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

There  was  an  increase  of  75,946  tons  in  the  metal  group,  due  mostly  to 
heavier  imports  of  crude  iron  and  steel  blooms  and  billets.  An  increase  of 
47,978  tons  in  the  vegetable  products  group  is  accounted  for  by  a  large  increase 
in  the  weight  of  foreign  maize  and  rye,  although  an  important  decrease  is  shown 
in  wheat  imports. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  56,433  tons  in  imports  under  the  food,  beverage 
and  tobacco  group,  the  chief  decreases  being  in  sugar-beet  pulp,  oilcake,  cane- 
sugar,  beer  and  preserved  meats.  Imports  of  live  animals  and  animal  products 
decreased  29,071  tons,  this  amount  being  accounted  for  entirely  by  decreased 
purchases  of  foreign  frozen  or  chilled  meat,  while  butter  and  cheese  imports 
were  considerably  smaller  than  in  1925.  Decreases  were  also  registered  in 
imports  of  textiles,  clothing,  rubber  goods,  and  wood  and  its  products. 

EXPORTS 

On  the  export  side,  the  principal  increase  is  shown  by  the  raw  mineral 
and  products  group,  which  rose  by  792,099  tons.  While  coal  exports  under  this 
group  show  an  increase  of  1,185,000  tons  over  1925,  and  exports  of  Portland 
cement,  lime  and  mortar  and  phosphate  of  lime  also  substantially  increased,  iron 
ore  exports  decreased  iby  374,000  tons.  Exports  of  metals  and  products 
increased  by  601,364  tons,  the  increase  bearing  especially  on  iron  bars  and  also 
on  iron  in  pigs  and  in  sheets,  nails  and  iron  and  steel  products  generally. 

The  chemicals  group  shows  an  increase  of  161,567  tons,  due  to  greater 
exports  of  slag  phosphates,  lime  superphosphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  although 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  exports  of  ammonium  phosphates. 

Exports  of  manufactures  of  non-metallic  minerals  increased  234,372  tons, 
the  increase  being  chiefly  in  building  bricks  and  tiles,  while  the  glass  group 
shows  an  improvement  of  63,920  tons. 

The  vegetable  products  group  registered  an  increase  of  147,917  tons,  which 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  increased  exports  of  potatoes  to  France  and 
Germany.  Exports  under  the  animals  and  animal  products  group  increased  by 
28,826  tons,  owing  to  heavier  shipments  of  eggs,  fresh  meats  and  live  horses. 

Small  decreases  occurred  in  exports  under  the  following  groups:  food  and 
beverages;  wax,  soaps  and  greases;  textiles  and  machinery. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

Over  half  of  Belgium's  trade,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  is  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Holland. 

These  four  countries  provided  54-2  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  imports 
(by  value)  in  1926,  as  compared  with  53-2  per  cent  in  1925.  France  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply,  her  share  rising  from  20-9  per  cent  in  1925  to  21-4 
per  cent  in  1926.  Great  Britain's  share,  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  dropped  from 
12-5  per  cent  in  1925  to  11-6  per  cent  in  1926.  While  Germany's  share  rose 
from  9-2  per  cent  to  10-8  per  cent,  Holland's  share  fell  from  10-6  tto  10-4  per 
cent. 

Belgium's  exports  to  these  countries  amounted  to  58-5  per  cent  of  her  total 
exports,  both  in  1926  and  1925.  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  purchaser  of 
Belgian  goods.  Her  share  decreased  from  19-9  per  cent  in  1925  to  19-7  per 
cent  in  1926.  France's  share  fell  from  15-1  to  14-5  per  cent,  while  that  of 
Germany  rose  from  12-6  to  12-7,  and  Holland's  from  10-9  to  11  6  per  cent. 
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The  situation  is  shown  hereunder:— 

Imports  Exports 


Francs  (000  omitted) 

1926  1925  Difference  1926  1925  Difference 

France                                               4,904,283  3,726,865  +  1,177,418  2,831,769  2,188,715  +  643,054 

United  Kingdom                                  2,669,387  2,231,851  +    437,536  3,835,720  2,901,578  +  934,142 

United  States                                       2,612,076  2,173,937  +    438,139  1,819,963  1,208,085  +  611,878 

Germany                                             2,491,167  1,640,113  +    851,054  2,478,956  1,829,046  +  649,1*10 

Holland                                               2,392,779  1,890,159  +    502,620  2,2621,550  1,589,289  +  673,261 

Argentine                                             1,680,396  1,420,279  +    260,117  520,692  437,622  +  83,070 

Italy                                                     308,681  273,915  +     34,766  478,380  405,562  +  72,818 

Belgian  Congo                                        200,985  1  8U.623  +      19,362  384,433  275,437  +  108,906 

Switzerland                                            168,655  164,410  +       4,245  355,708  297,431  +  58,277 

Other                                                5,571,817  4,103,811  +    868,006  4,532,771  3,403,145  +1,129,626 


Total   23,000,226      17,806,963       +5,193,263      19,500,942      14,535,910  +4,965,032 


The  countries  mentioned  in  the  above  table  are  the  only  ones  for  which 
Belgian  statistics  of  total  imports  and  exports  are  available,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  state  what  rank  Canada  and  other  countries  such  as  Japan  or  China  actually 
occupy  amongst  countries  trading  with  Belgium,  or  to  analyse  their  trade  with 
the  kingdom. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1926  formed  11.4  per  cent  of  Belgium's 
total  imports  by  value  as  compared  with  12.2  per  cent  in  1925.  There  was  a 
decease  of  90,972  tons  or  8.3  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  these  imports,  which 
amounted  to  1,012,772  tons  in  1926  against  1,103,744  tons  in  1925.  The  prin- 
cipal decreases  are  in  barley,  wheat,  oilcake,  lumber,  automobiles,  and  lard. 

Belgian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1926  increased  both  in  value  and 
quantity.  Their  proportion  to  the  total  value  of  Belgian  exports  rose  from  8.3 
per  cent  in  1925  (to  9 . 3  per  cent  in  1926.  The  weights  were  927,393  tons  and 
1,118,887  tons  respectively,  an  increase  of  191,494  tons  or  20.6  per  cent.  The 
chief  increases  were  in  Portland  cement,  bricks,  tiles,  glass  and  glassware,  iron 
bars,  potassium  chloride  and  salt,  and  coal  tar  products. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
imports  from  Canada  into  Belgium  decreased  from  $22,315,249  in  1925  to 
$21,457,018  in  1926,  or  3.8  per  cent.  Calculated  in  francs  at  a  rate  of  32  francs 
per  dollar  for  1926,  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  686,624,600  francs,  so 
that  Canada's  share  of  Belgium's  total  imports  last  year  was  approximately  3 
per  cent,  whereas  a  similar  calculation  gives  the  proportion  for  1925  as  2-6  per 
cent.  Thus,  if  Belgium's  imports  are  reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  it  is  found  that 
the  value  of  Belgium's  total  imports  decreased  compared  with  those  of  1925, 
while  imports  from  Canada  decreased  to  a  less  extent,  so  that  Canada's  share 
in  1926  actually  shows  a  gain  over  1925.  The  decrease  in  imports  from  Canada 
is  entirely  due,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
Belgian  franc.  Under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Belgium  last  year  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  see  that  Canada  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  exports  to 
this  country  to  practically  the  1925  level. 

Belgian  exports  to  Canada  increased  from  $6,498,241  in  1925  to  $8,969,004 
in  1926  as  a  result  of  the  lower  cost  of  Belgian  goods  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  Belgian  currency. 

The  balance  of  trade,  which  is  still  very  favourable  to  Canada,  decreased 
from  $15,517,000  in  1925  to  $12,488,000  in  1926. 

[Note. — To  convert  into  dollars,  an  average  rate  of  32  francs  per  dollar 
may  be  taken  for  1926,  and  21  francs  for  1925.1 
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CANADIAN-CZECHOSLOVAK  TRADE  AGREEMENT:  A  CORRECTION 

With  reference  to  the  Canadian-Czechoslovak  Trade  Agreement  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1199  (January  22,  1927),  Mr.  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  writes  that  under  items 
599  and  601  relating  to  certain  chemicals  (page  89)  the  words  u  specially  men- 
tioned "  should  be  read,  instead  of  "  not  specially  mentioned." 


CHINA'S  TRADE  MARK  LAW 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai  has  been  officially  advised 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  granted  a  further  extension  of  the  time  limit 
prescribed  under  Article  4  of  the  China  Trade  Mark  Law,  viz.  up  to  June  30, 
1927.   Article  4  reads  as  follows: — 

If  a  trade  mark  has  been  used  in  good  faith  uninterruptedly  for  five  years  or  more 
before  this  law  comes  into  force,  and  the  owner  thereof  applies  for  registration  within  six 
months  thereafter,  registration  may  be  allowed  free  from  the  restrictions  provided  in  section 
5  of  Article  2  and  in  Article  3,  provided  that,  if  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  deems  it  neces- 
sary, it  may  require  the  form,  or  the  place  of  user,  of  the  trade  mark  to  be  modified  or 
restricted. 

Section  5  of  Article  2  reads: — 

Devices  which  are  identical  with  or  similar  to  a  mark  belonging  to  another  person  and 
generally  known  to  the  public  as  being  used  for  the  same  goods. 

Article  3  referred  to  above  reads: — 

Where  two  or  more  persons  apply  separately  for  registration  of  an  identical  or  similar 
trade  mark  for  the  same  goods,  registration  shall  be  granted  to  the  person  who  had  first  user 
of  such  trade  mark,  but  where  none  of  the  applicants  had  before  application  actual  user  of 
such  trade  mark,  or  where  it  cannot  be  established  as  to  who  had  first  user,  registration  may 
be  granted  to  the  person  who  shall  first  make  application.  If  the  applications  are  of  the 
same  date,  no  registration  shall  be  granted  to  any  one  of  the  applicants  until  .they  have  by 
mutual  arrangement  assigned  the  trade  mark  exclusively  to  one  of  them. 


ICELAND'S  FISH  INDUSTRY 

The  export  of  split  cod  from  Iceland  in  1926  amounted  to  48,320  tons,  while 
the  production  for  the  year  amounted  to  only  38,080  tons,  writes  a  Copenhagen 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  stocks,  which  on 
December  31,  1925,  aggregated  17,120  tons,  should  thus  at  the  end  of  1926  have 
been  decreased  by  10,240  tons  to  6,880  tons.  The  market  prices  were  unusually 
low  all  through  the  year,  but  improved  somewhat  towards  the  end.  Spain  and 
Italy  are  virtually  the  only  markets  for  Icelandic  split  cod,  which  is  unknown 
in  South  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 

Iceland  realizes  the  danger  of  having  so  limited  a  market  and  has  been 
directing  its  attention  towards  Argentina  and  Brazil,  whither  the  Government 
has  sent  a  representative  to  investigate  conditions.  Iceland  will  probably  also 
be  able  to  sell  much  larger  quantities  of  fresh  fish  than  hitherto,  but  trawlers 
are  too  expensive  for  such  transport,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  larger 
ships,  specially  built  for  the  work,  and  to  establish  freezing  plants  at  the  ports. 
For  the  export  of  fresh  meat  and  fish  a  steamer  is  being  built  by  a  Copenhagen 
company,  while  a  Swedish-Icelandic  company  is  establishing  freezing  works  for 
fish  at  Reykjavik.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  also  for  fish  canning  in 
Iceland. 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods.  # 
(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms.  • 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manuf  a  cturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 
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(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  as  follows:  Lake  Coleridge  Electric 
Power  Supply,  400  to  500  kv.a.  single  phase  transformers  with  one  type  ter- 
minals for  outdoor  service;  or  alternatively  400  to  500  kv.a.  single  phase  trans- 
formers with  cable  boxes  on  both  H.T.  and  L.T.  side.  Tenders  close  April  5. 
Porirua  Mental  Hospital,  1  synchronous  motor  generator  set  complete  with 
switchgear,  and  all  necessary  accessories.   Tenders  close  March  10. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  '  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce.  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorl\;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

146.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  commission  agent  at  Liverpool,  at  present  representing  a 
Dutch  condensed  milk  manufacturer,  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  evaporated 
milk  for  the  North  of  England. 

147.  Canned  Salmon  for  West  Africa. — A  firm  of  West  African  traders  in  the  North 
of  England  invite  direct  offers  as  buyers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  chum  and  pink  salmon. 
Quotations  desired  per  case  (48's)  c.ii.  main  WTest  African  ports. 

148.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  London  firm  of  indent  merchants  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  actual  British  Columbia  packers  of  frozen  salmon  who  can  quote  for  regular  shipment 
to  Australia, 

149.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Manchester  organization  maintaining  an  extensive  staff  of 
travellers  covering  (the  United  Kingdom  selling  the  firm's  own  proprietary  food  products 
wish  to  establish  direct  buying  connections  with  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

150.  Leather. — An  Italian  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  leather  for  shoe 
manufacturing,  of  a  kind  not  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  for  which  a  market  could  be 

created. 

151.  Blue  Foxes. — Fox  rancher  in  Holland  desires  quotations  on  blue  foxes. 

152.  Wooden  Chairs. — British  importing  firm  in  Shanghai  seek  connection  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  collapsible  wooden  chairs  for  use  in  public  halls,  outdoor  restaurants, 
etc.   C.i.f.  prices  Shanghai  and  catalogues  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

153.  Wooden  Rulers. — A  company  in  the  English  Midlands  are  in  the  market  for  5,000 
to  10,000  wooden  rulers,  showing  12  inches  on  one  side  and  their  customer's  advertisement 
on  the  other.  They  invite  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  from  actual  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

154.  Ash  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  of  manufacturers  wish  quotations  on  ash  boards, 
in  inches  18  by  4  by  1,  24  by  4  by  1 ;  5,000  of  each  size.  Boards  to  be  machine-planed  all 
over,  and  quotations  to  include  packing.  Quotations  on  other  similar  wood  would  also  be 
entertained.   Prices  must  be  delivered  to  warehouse  Manchester. 

155.  Pegwood. — Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  pegwood  c.i.f. 
Holland. 

156.  Paper  Shanks. — Canadian  exporters  of  paper  shanks  should  submit  samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  to  Dutch  importer. 

157.  Electric  Fixtures  and  Fittings. — A  British  import  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  con- 
nection with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  fixtures  and  fittings.  Complete  data  and 
information  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

158.  Automobile  Tires. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  representative 
of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires. 

159.  Iron  and  Steel  Goods. — A  Glasgow  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactured  goods.  All  kinds,  including  fencing,  steel  doors,  etc.  Com- 
mission basis  only. 

160.  Tubes  (Steel,  Iron,  and  Brass). — A  British  import  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  con- 
nection with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tubes,  etc.  Complete  data  and  information  should 
be  forwarded  direct. 

161.  Structural  Steel. — A  British  import  firm  desire  connection  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  structural  steel  who  are  not  at  present  represented  in  the  Chinese  market. 
Complete  data  and  information  should  be  forwarded  dlirect. 

162.  Box  Shooks. — A  Swansea  firm  of  tinplate  box  merchants  desire  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  box  shooks  cut  to  size  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for 
packing  tinplates.  Timber:  birch,  beech,  or  elm.  Sizes  in  inches:  30£  by  If  by  I,  20^  by 
If  by  1,  22£  by  7£  by  i.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Swansea. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  1,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  1,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  21,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


February  21, 

March  1, 

Parity 
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1927 
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i 
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1. 
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1. 

.498 
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.4885 

 Tical 

1. 

.4526 
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 R. 

1. 

.3662 

.3650 

 $ 

1. 

$1*66* 

1.0015 

1.0018 

 $ 

1. 

.498 

.4706 

.4705 

Argentina.   ..  . 

.Pes.  (Paper) 

1. 

.424 

.4188 

.4200 

 Mil. 

1. 

.1189 

.1189 

 £ 

1. 

4 '.871 

4.8300 

4.8300 

British  Guiana. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

1. 

1. 

1.0037—1.0162 

1.0037—1 

 % 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

Shanghai,  China 

 Tael 

1. 

.6400 
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Batavia,  Java  . 

.    ..  .Guilder 

1. 

'.4020 

.4012 

.4012 

1. 
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3.6575 
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Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 

1. 

.567 

.5613 

.5612 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  March  12;  Montnairn,  March  18;  Montclare,  March  25 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Winona  County,  Oriole  Line,  March  19. 

To  London. — Bolingbroke,  March  10;  Montreal,  March  19;  Balfour,  March  26 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  26 — both 
C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax)  ;  Ariano,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  .Glasgow. — Salacia,  March  11;  Parthenia,  March  18;  a  steamer,  March  25 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson;  Clairton,  March  12;  Bellhaven,  March  26— both  Oriole  Line;  Berwyn, 
Canadian  Pacific,  March  26. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Manchester  Liners,  March  19. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  March  11;  Parthenia,  March  18;  a  steamer,  March  25 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Clairton,  March  12;  Bellhaven,  March  26 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Commander,  March  9;  Canadian 
Leader,  March  23— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  30. 
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To  Antwerp. — Marburn,  March  10;  Metagama,  March  15;  Minnedosa,,  March  16; 
Marloch,  March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  16;  Canadian  Trapper, 
March  26— both  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Queens  County,  March  12;  Brant  County,  March  30 — both 
Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Bolingbroke,,  March  10;  Balfour,  March  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Porsanger,  March  12;  Grey  County,  March  26— rboth  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.; 
Scatwell,  March  11;   Cairngowan,  March  18 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  March  10. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  March  20. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Georgia,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Queen  Eleanor,  New  Zealand  SS.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
March  16;  Canadian  Otter,  March  30— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  13. 

To  East  African  and  Indian  Ports. — City  of  Milan,  American  and  India  Line, 
March  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  14. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  March  28. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Cunard  Line,  March  28. 

To  London. — Ariano,  March  10;   Comino,  March  24 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Colonian,  White  Star  Canadian  Service,  March  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Colonian,  March  18;  Doric,  March  30 — both  White  Star  Canadian  Ser- 
vice; Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  March  30;  Winifredian,  Leyland  Line,  March  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  March  12;  Manchester  Commerce,  March 
21 ;  Manchester  Producer,  April  4 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Roussillon,  March  13;  Chicago,  March  27 — both 
French  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  March  30;  Silvia,  March  15,  March  29; 
Nerissia,  March  8,  March  22 — both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS., 
March  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demer.ara. — Canadian  Runner,  March  18;  Canadian  Squat- 
ter (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  April  1— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  March  12; 
Canadian  Forester,  April  2— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  March  9,  April  6;  Cale- 
donia, March  23— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  March  26. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  March  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  March  10;  Empress  of  Asia,  April  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Taku,  Tsingtah  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  ,Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus.  Blue  Funnel,  March  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
March  9. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  23. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  March  13;  London  Merchant,  April  1 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — La  Marseillaise,  March  15;  Arizona,  March  28 — 
both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Naviga- 
zione  Libera  Triestina,  March  12. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Siris,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
April  1. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  March  11;  Din- 
teldyk,  March  25 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Evanger,  East  Coast  South  Ameri- 
can Service,  March  30. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M. „  March  23. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents . ) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  N'o.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.  Poussette,  P.O.   Box  2003,   office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via 
Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  Endand.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  Australia,  February  3,  1927. — At  the  end  of  Januarj\th^ 
summer  holiday  season  is  considered  closed,  and  business  for  the  nass^^es 
entered  upon  with  normal  activity.  Trading  on  the  whole  has  ibeen  satisfac- 
tory, and  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  importations  which  con- 
tinues upon  a  high  level,  though  admittedly  the  high  customs  duties  on  many 
lines  of  Canadian  exports,  combined  with  freight  and  other  charges,  places  their 
landed  cost  upon  a  non-competitive  basis.  The  climatic  conditions  continue  to 
be  excellent,  and,  recently,  generous  rains  (in  many  instances  causing  disastrous 
floods)  have  ,  fallen  over  the  drought-stricken  areas  of  Queensland,  thereby 
causing  revived  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  that  State  which  is  closely  allied 
financially  with  other  States. 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (July  to 
January  inclusive)  shows  considerable  expansion.  The  total  was  £25,721,604 
or  an  increase  of  £2,671,825  over  the  similar  previous  period.  The  receipts  of 
the  Postmaster-General's  Department  (stamps,  telegrams  and  telephones)  were 
£6,639,841,  or  a  net  increase  of  £415,727  over  last  comparative  figures. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  wheat  market  since  our 
report  of  January  13,  and  little  or  no  activity  is  in  evidence.    Farmers  have 
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shown  much  more  disposition  to  sell,  but  buyers  are  operating  very  cautiously. 
Freight  for  parcels  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  is  very 
difficult  to  procure  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  later  in  the  month  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  shipowners  making  space  available  as  at  the  present  juncture  they 
cannot  estimate  what  space  will  be  required  for  cold-storage  cargoes  of  apples 
and  other  fruits,  the  export  season  of  which  is  just  about  to  commence.  To-day's 
nominal  quotation  for  wheat  is  5s.  4d.  ($1.30)  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  principal  Aus- 
tralian ports. 

Flour. — Dealing  in  flour  still  lacks  animation  as  export  trade  is  dull,  the 
chief  demand  at  the  moment  being  from  New  Zealand.  This  demand  was 
brought  about  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  imposing  a  dumping  duty  on 
flour  which  becomes  operative  on  February  28,  and  the  flour  now  being  ordered 
must  be  delivered  to  New  Zealand  before  that  date  to  avoid  dumping  duty 
being  paid.  \  Freight  space  for  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  is  still 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  later  this  month  there  will  be  space 
available  which  will  enable  millers  to  quote  on  whatever  business  may  be 
offering  at  that  time.   To-day's  prices  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  are: — 

In  sacks  of  140  or  150. pounds  gross   £11   2s.   6d.  ($54.14) 

In  bags  of  101  pounds  gross   £11    7s.   6d.  ($55.35) 

In  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   £11  15s.   Od.  ($57.18) 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Considerable  shipments  of  wheat  and  heavy  exports  of  flour  are  disclosed 
in  the  official  figures  issued  by  the  Customs  Department  for  January.  A  total 
of  656,191  centals  of  flour  and  1,950,646  centals  of  wheat  was  sent  overseas,  the 
aggregate  being  equivalent  to  4,825,660  bushels  of  wheat.  The  impression  has 
been  given  by  millers  that  sales  of  flour  to  Egypt  have  been  rather  moderate  this 
season.  The  official  returns,  however,  show  shipments  of  no  less  than  313,630 
centals  of  flour  to  that  country  last  month.  Other  countries  taking  large  quan- 
tities of  flour  were:  the  United  Kingdom,  62,195  centals;  Java,  60,767  centals; 
New  Zealand,  42,156  centals;  British  Malaya  and  Siam,  47,487  centals;  and 
Mauritius,  29,041  centals.  Wheat  exported  in  January  amounted  to  1,950,646 
centals,  compared  with  1,486,922  centals  shipped  in  January,  1926.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  Italy  also 
made  steady  purchases,  amounting  to  360,429  centals.  France  with  107,192  and 
South  Africa  with  106,936  centals  were  also  large  buyers.  Shipments  to  the 
Canary  Islands  are  shown  at  532,066  centals,  but  most  of  this  wheat  was  sent 
in  vessels  having  no  fixed  destination,  and  which  called  at  the  islands  for  sailing 
orders.  Japan,  which  last  year  made  extensive  purchases  at  this  time,  bought 
177,388  centals,  but  shipments  to  Egypt  were  limited. 

AUSTRALIAN  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

The  oversea  tonnage  situation  remains  unchanged  and  without  animation. 
To-day's  freight  on  part  cargo,  or  parcels,  of  wheat  and  flour  to  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  ;South  Africa  is  42s.  6d.  ($10.34)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  while 
for  full  cargoes  recent  fixtures  have  been  made  at  45s.  ($10.95)  for  shipment 
from  Western  Australia.  Fixtures  have  also  been  made  for  shipment  from  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney  and  Adelaide  at  from  47s.  6d.  ($11.55)  to  48s.  9d.  ($11.86)  per 
ton. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  OUTLOOK 

Throughout  all  the  States,  at  intervals  enabling  buyers  to  proceed  from 
one  centre  to  another,  the  wool  sales  are  in  progress,  and  the  market — particu- 
larly for  finer  types — continues  firm.  Competition  has  been  maintained  by 
buyers  representing  all  wool-manufacturing  countries.    Both  wool  selling  com- 
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panics  and  buyers  are  naturally  interested  in  the  losses  of  sheep  which  perished 
in  the  recent  drought  in  Queensland.  Various  estimates  have  been  made,  but 
no  estimate  of  the  losses  can  be  considered  conclusive.  Few  sheep  stations  in 
Queensland  have  been  able  to  muster  their  flocks,  and  hence  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  concening  the  extent  of  the  losses.  Experts  consider  that 
at  least  7,000,000  (possibly  up  to  10,000,000)  sheep  perished  in  Queensland, 
hence  the  loss,  present  and  prospective,  may  directly  cost  that  State  at  least 
£10.000,000.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  shortage  in  the  wool  production  of  Aus- 
tralia is  merely  one  for  conjecture. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Sydney  Motor  Show 

Sydney,  February  10,  1927. — What  is  agreed  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
motor  show  of  automotive  products  so  far  held  in  Sydney  has  just  terminated. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  approximate  value  of  the  exhibits  was  £1,500,000.  No 
less  than  57  different  varieties  of  cars  were  on  show,  of  which  31  were  American, 
20  were  British,  5  were  French,  and  there  was  one  each  of  Belgian  and  Italian 
manufacture.  In  addition  there  was  a  full  range  of  commercial  vehicles  and 
motor  bicycles,  body  work  of  every  description — much  of  which  was  made  in 
Australia — and  accessories  of  all  kinds.  Interesting  features  of  the  car  portion 
of  the  show  were  the  British  and  Continental  light  or  medium  weight  produc- 
tions, which  are  now  offering  such  keen  competition  in  Australia  against  other 
productions  of  a  heavier  nature.  It  was  largely  a  show  of  enclosed  cars,  nearly 
every  exhibitor  showing  a  large  proportion  of  saloon  sedans,  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  popular  in  Australia. 

Last  year  the  exhibition  had  twenty  sessions  with  an  attendance  of  55,000; 
this  year,  although  there  were  only  sixteen  sessions,  the  attendance  was  78,000. 

It  is  stated  that  British  manufacturers  intend  to  hold  an  all-British  show 
later  on  in  the  year. 

Motor  Developments  in  Australia 

The  Acting  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  (Dr.  Earle  Page)  opened 
the  motor  show  recently  held  in  Sydney  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  remark- 
able progress  made  by  motor  traffic  in  Australia.  He  also  stated  that  at  the 
time  the  first  Commonwealth  Tariff  was  passed  in  1900  the  motor  car  had  not 
become  sufficiently  important  to  merit  particular  mention.  Until  1903  it  was 
merged  for  statistical  purposes  in  the  item  "  bicycles  In  that  year  the  item 
bicycles  imported  was  more  than  six  times  that  of  the  imports  of  cars.  In  1907 
the  value  of  imported  cars  was  £250,000,  and  by  1919-20  the  figure  had  reached 
£2,500,000.  Three  years  later  the  value  of  imports  had  leaped  to  more  than 
£6,500,000,  and  in  1925-26  importations  were  valued  at  £12,000,000,  or  about 
forty-eight  times  the  value  in  1907.  In  that  year  the  number  of  cars  imported 
was  1,138,  and  in  1925-26  there  were  88,000  chassis  brought  into  Australia. 

Side  by  side  with  this  expansion  of  the  import  trade  in  motor  vehicles  a 
corresponding  expansion  had  gone  on  in  the  Australian  industry  engaged  in  the 
building  of  bodies,  the  assembling  of  cars,  and  the  manufacture,  of  parts.  In 
•  1923  the  total  output  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  statistical  item  "  vehicles, 
cycles,  and  motors  "  was  £788,000,  and  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  £324,000. 
In  1920-21  the  value  of  the  output  had  increased  to  £3,290,000  and  the  wages 
to  £1,375,000.  The  1925  figures  were  £8,767,000  for  output  and  £3,105,000  for 
wages.  The  number  of  employees  had  grown  from  3,230  in  1913  to  17,200  in 
1924-25. 
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Population  of  Australia 

There  was  an  estimated  total  increase  in  the  population  of  Australia  of 
118,512  for  the  year  ended  September  30  last.  These  figures  were  recently  made 
available  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  and  showed  that  out  of  the  total 
estimated  population  of  6,076,432,  there  were  3104,821  males,  and  2,971,611 
females.  In  the  States  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania  females  predominated.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  for  the  respective  states  and  territories: 
New  South  Wales,  2,333,579;  Victoria,  1,703,177;  Queensland,  882,340;  South 
Australia,  562,164;  West  Australia,  376,947:  Tasmania,  208,872;  Northern 
Territory,  3,819;  Federal  Capital  Territory,  5,534. 

The  figures  indicate  that  since  the  census  of  April,  1921,  the  population 
increased  by  640,698,  made  up  of  445,493,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  increase 
due  to  natural  increase — that  is  excess  of  births  over  deaths — and  195,205,  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  due  to  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures.  The 
increase  represents  an  average  rate  of  slightly  over  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

Tasmanian  Apple  Season 

As  the  season  progresses  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  Tasmanian  apple 
crop,  though  below  normal,  will  exceed  earlier  estimates.  Most  varieties  are 
forward  in  development,  and  the  fruit  should  be  of  good  average  size,  with  a 
lesser  proportion  of  smaller  sizes  than  was  experienced  with  the  heavy  crop  of 
last  season.  More  than  2,100,000  bushels  were  sent  overseas  last  year,  and 
1,700,000  bushels  to  interstate  markets,  when  the  crop  was  well  above  normal. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

All  indications  point  to  continued  buoyancy  in  the  wool  market.  Turnover 
in  the  mills  in  Great  Britain  is  reported  to  be  increasing  in  volume,  and  similar 
conditions  are  also  reported  from  most  other  wool-consuming  countries.  The 
North  American  turnover  is  also  expanding,  and  as  the  French  franc  retains  its 
recent  stability,  the  purchases  of  raw  material  are  very  encouraging  from  a 
seller's  point  of  view,  although  the  French  market  does  not  display  quite  the 
same  briskness  it  did  at  this  period  last  year.  Germany  has  proved,  and  is  likely 
to  prove,  a  vigorous  operator.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  selling  season 
German  buyers  bought  88,033  bales  in  the  Sydney  market,  an  advance  of  48  per 
cent  on  the  total  for  the  same  period  last  season.  There  is  also  strong  inquiry 
from  Japan. 

Sugar  Production  in  Australia 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  Australia  will 
amount  to  420,000  tons,  of  which  417,000  tons  will  be  raw  sugar.  This  will  leave 
a  surplus  of  80,000  tons  for  export  over  the  amount  required  for  Australian  con- 
sumption.  Last  year  production  was  485,585  tons,  and  constituted  a  record. 

The  utilization  of  sugar-cane  by-products  has  moved  a  step  further  forward 
in  the  erection  of  a  distillation  plant  at  Mackay,  Queensland.  The  production 
of  molasses  last  year  was  18,164,416  gallons,  of  which  no  less  than  6,278,973 
gallons  were  run  to  waste.  Another  by-product,  megasse,  is  also  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  the  manufacture  of  building  material  from  this  source  is  now  receiving 
attention. 

ORANGES  FROM  RHODESIA 

Small  shipments  of  Southern  Rhodesian  oranges  to  London  and  Bombay 
via  the  port  of  Beira  have  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  there 
is  some  likelihood  of  a  development  of  this  trade  in  the  near  future,  says  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplemeiit .  Already  small  but  regular  shipments  of  grape 
fruit,  grown  in  the  uplands  of  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory  and  in  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  pass  through  Beira. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow.  February  14,  1927. — The  past  year  has  not  been  a  very  profitable 
one  for  shippers  of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  Scottish  markets.  In  common  with  many 
other  trades  and  industries,  the  cattle  trade  has  been  the  victim  of  the  prolonged 
strikes  and  industrial  disputes  which  contributed  to  making  1926  one  of  the 
worst  trade  years  on  record.  Had  there  been  harmony  in  the  labour  world,  and 
peace  and  normal  progress  in  all  the  great  staple  industries,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  cattle  and  meat  trade  would  have  had  a  prosperous  and  satisfactory 
year.  The  trade  in  store  cattle  is  largely  governed  by  the  relative  value  of  beef 
cattle  and  the  level  of  meat  prices;  the  latter  in  turn  are  governed  by  the  public 
demand  for  meat  and  the  ability  of  the  public  to  purchase  it.  When  the  public 
demand  is  limited  by  such  causes  as  unemployment,  reduced  wages  and  a  gener- 
ally lower  spending  power,  meat  prices  suffer  and  the  process  reacts  at  once  on 
the  whole  cattle  trade  right  down  to  the  raw  material — the  store  animal.  That 
is  precisely  what  happened  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  and  although 
the  industrial  position  is  now  better  and  regular  employment  more  assured,  it 
will  be  many  months  before  the  effects  of  last  year's  troubles  are  totally 
eliminated. 

supplies  and  prices  during  1926 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  supplies  of  Canadian  cattle  to  the 
Scottish  markets  were  regular  and  ample  for  requirements.  Trade  was  uniformly 
steady,  beef  cattle  realizing  from  48s.  to  56s.  per  live  cwt.  (112  pounds) ;  best 
medium  and  young  stackers  sold  up  to  54s.;  average  kinds  from  45s.  to  50s.; 
and  inferior  animals  from  40s.  to  44s. — all  per  live  hundredweight.  In  May, 
June  and  July  cattle  were  scarcer  in  Scotland,  and  the  demand  for  Canadian 
cattle — especially  the  beef  classes — improved  to  a  certain  extent.  The  later 
months  of  the  year  showed  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  strikes  and  lower  spend- 
ing power,  and  cattle  prices  suffered  a  gradual  and  steady  reduction  which 
entailed  increasing  losses  for  shippers  of  Canadian  cattle.  Even  during  the  late 
autumn  months,  when  there  is  usually  a  good  demand  for  young  stackers  for 
winter  fattening,  the  low  level  of  beef  prices  restricted  buyers  and  negatived 
any  increase  in  values.  During  November  and  December  best  young  stackers 
realized  up  to  52s.  per  live  cwt.  (112  pounds),  with  average  kinds  selling  at 
from  42s.  to  47s.  per  live  hundredweight.  In  Scotland  there  was  abundance  of 
winter  keep  for  cattle,  the  position  in  this  respect  being  the  best  in  many  years, 
and  with  normal  conditions  in  trade  and  industry  there  would  have  been  a 
larger  demand  for  store  cattle  and  a  higher  level  of  prices.  The  dull  state  of 
the  beef  market  and  the  low  prices  ruling  for  meat  caused  cattle  feeders  to 
operate  very  cautiously,  and  many  farmers  were  quite  satisfied  to  feed  much 
less  than  their  usual  number  of  winter  cattle.  Owing  to  the  continued  losses 
incurred  by  Canadian  shippers,  the  shipments  of  cattle  during  December  were 
much  smaller  than  usual,  but  even  then  they  proved  ample  for  the  requirements 
of  a  dull  and  restricted  market.  The  year  closed  with  the  position  showing  little 
sign  of  immediate  improvement,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  much 
change  for  some  months  yet. 

TYPES  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  MARKET 

The  classes  of  cattle  shipped  to  Scotland  during  the  past  year  showed  further 
improvement  in  class,  breeding,  and  suitability  for  the  Scottish  market,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  the  type  of  animal  which  will  command 
the  highest  value  and  be  in  the  best  demand.  Again  the  beef  market  governs 
the  store  market,  and  the  type  of  stare  animal  is  dictated  by  what  the  butcher 
requires.  The  cattle  feeder  has  to  produce  the  type  of  animal  which  the  butcher 
wants  most  if  he  is  to  secure  the  best  price  for  market,  and  in  this  direction  the 
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whole  position  is  changing.  Lower  wages  and  reduced  public  spending  power 
have  caused  a  demand  for  light-weight  beef  cuts  instead  of  heavy  joints  and  the 
consequent  requirement  of  the  butcher  is  for  small  young  animals.  The  day  of 
heavy  beef  cattle  is  almost  over;  in  most  beef  markets  in  Scotland,  if  there  is 
one  buyer  for  heavy  cattle  of  12  cwts.  to  14  cwts.  live  weight,  there  are  three  to 
four  buyers  for  the  light  class  of  animal  weighing  10  cwts.  to  11  cwts.  live  weight. 
A  choice  quality  light  beef  steer  will  realize  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  live  cwt.  more 
than  a  heavy  steer  of  the  same  quality.  This  difference  in  relative  values  is 
even  more  pronounced  in  warm  weather  or  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  reduced 
demand  for  meat.  Farmers  in  this  country  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
feeding  of  heavy  beef  cattle  does  not  pay  nearly  so  well  as  the  production  of 
choice  light  and  medium  weight  beef  cattle,  and  consequently  there  is  now 
much  more  demand  for  young  medium-weight  stackers  than  for  heavy  three- 
or  four-year-old  store  animals.  The  type  of  beef  animal  that  will  realize  the 
highest  price  in  the  Scottish  markets  is  the  choice  polled  Angus  or  Shorthorn 
steer — Or  a  first  cross  of  these  breeds — not  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
weighing  from  10  cwts.  to  11  cwts.  live  weight.  The  type  of  store  animal  that 
is  most  wanted  is  of  a  similar  description,  a  well-bred  young  steer  of  the  above 
breeds,  weighing  from  8^  cwts.  to  9-i  cwts.  at  two  years  old  or  under,  and  capable 
of  being  made  into  prime  beef  with  two  or  three  months'  fattening.  The  Scot- 
tish markets  can  absorb  large  numbers  of  this  class  of  animal,  particularly 
during  the  spring  buying  period  from  the  end  of  March  to  June  and  during  the 
autumn  buying  period  from  September  to  December  for  the  winter  feeding 
season.  There  is  also  a  considerable  market — as  yet  almost  untouched  by  Cana- 
dian shippers — for  a  good  young  class  of  year  and  year  and  a  half  old  cattle, 
especially  in  the  spring  months;  these  cattle  are  for  grazing  during  the  summer 
and  fattening  into  beef  with  two  months'  feeding  during  the  late  autumn.  These 
cattle  should  be  of  the  breeds  stated  above,  weighing  about  7  cwts.  to  8  cwts. 
live  weight.  At  present  the  provision  of  this  class  of  animal  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Scottish  and  Irish  breeders,  but  there  are  indications  that  Cana- 
dian cattle  of  this  class  would  also  be  welcomed  by  cattle  feeders  in  this  country. 

CRITICISMS  OF  CANADIAN  TYPES 

The  main  criticisms  of  the  types  of  Canadian  cattle  shipped  to  Scotland 
can  be  stated  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  majority  of  Canadian  cattle  are  aged  and  heavy  animals  and  do 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  butchers  who  now  want  young, 
light  and  medium  weight  animals. 

(2)  Cattle  feeders  also  require  to  produce  a  light  and  medium  weight  beef 
steer,  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  do  not  favour  old  or  heavy  stackers. 

(3)  Feeders  and  butchers  do  not  favour  branded  cattle;  branded  hides 
depreciate  the  value  of  a  steer  by  at  least  £1  per  head. 

(4)  While  young  horned  cattle  are  suitable  for  grass  feeding,  polled  or  dis- 
horned cattle  are  much  preferred  for  winter  feeding,  as  such  cattle  are  fed  loose 
in  courts  and  are  seldom  tied  up  in  stalls. 

(5)  Polled  Angus  or  Shorthorn  cattle  or  crosses  of  these  breeds  are  the  most 
popular  in  Scotland  and  are  preferred  to  Hereford  or  Hereford  cross  cattle. 

Canadian  cattle  are  popular  with  the  majority  of  cattle  feeders  in  Scotland; 
they  are  strong,  healthy  animals  and  have  proved  themselves  quick  feeders  and 
capable  of  being  turned  into  prime  beef  in  a  very  short  time.  Provided  the  right 
class  of  animals  are  shipped — as  indicated  earlier  in  this  report — there  is  a 
fixed  market  for  large  numbers  of  Canadian  cattle  and  room  for  expansion  of 
that  market  from  year  to  year.  The  most  vital  point  is  the  shipment  of  the 
proper  class  of  animal.  To  send  over  a  type  of  animal  which  does  not  suit  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  market  is  to  defeat  the  successful  working  of  the  trade. 
There  are  many  cattle  feeders  who  do  not  buy  Canadian  cattle  because  they  are 
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too  old  or  too  heavy,  but  these  feeders  would  readily  purchase  nothing  else  but 
Canadian  cattle  if  they  could  get  them  young,  well  bred  and  of  the  proper  type. 
The  main  line  of  progress  for  Canadian  shippers  is  in  the  direction  of  grading 
up  their  shipments  to  the  standard  of  animal  outlined  here. 

BEST  PERIODS  FOR  SHIPMENT 

Canadian  shippers  should  also  study  the  periodic  requirements  of  the  Scot- 
tish market  and  become  acquainted  with  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  largest 
shipments  can  be  absorbed.  In  the  spring  months,  from  the  end  of  March  to 
June,  cattle  feeders  in  Scotland  purchase  their  supplies  of  store  cattle  for  the 
grass  feeding  summer  season.  At  that  period  of  the  year  they  want  large 
numbers  of  young  growing  cattle  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  old,  to  fatten 
off  the  grass  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  to  graze  and  fatten  in  the  courts  in  the 
late  autumn.  From  September  to  December  they  are  open  to  buy  large  numbers 
of  fleshy  cattle  about  two  years  old,  weighing  from  &i  cwts.  to  10  cwts.  live 
weight,  for  winter  feeding  in  the  courts.  These  are  the  two  periods  of  the  year 
when  the  buying  power  is  greatest  and  when  the  largest  shipments  can  be 
absorbed.  There  may  be  slight  fluctuations  in  these  periods  according  to  the 
incidence  of  an  early  or  late  season,  and  in  a  year  when  winter  feed  is  plentiful 
there  may  be  a  second  winter  buying  period  in  January  and  February  to  replace 
cattle  which  have  already  been  fattened  and  sold  out  early  as  beef. 

The  market  for  beef  cattle  is  not  so  definite  in  respect  of  regular  buying 
periods,  as  there  are  many  more  influences  which  can  affect  it.  In  a  normal 
season  the  home  supplies  of  beef  cattle  are  ample  to  meet  requirements  from 
August  to  the  end  of  November  and  from  February  to  the  end  of  May;  the 
imports  of  Irish  beef  cattle  run  from  August  to  November  also.  Consequently 
there  is  usually  room  for  the  absorption  of  supplies  of  Canadian  beef  cattle  in 
December  and  January,  and  particularly  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  August. 
Canadian  shippers  should  bear  these  points  in  mind  when  arranging  for  ship- 
ments to  Scotland. 

FACTORS  OF  IMPORTANCE  IN  THE  TRADE 

A  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  the  cattle  trade  in  Scotland  is  the 
apparent  decline  of  Ireland  as  a  source  of  supply  of  fat  and  store  cattle.  At 
the  Glasgow  market — which  is  the  largest  centre  in  Scotland  for  the  disposal  of 
Irish  cattle — the  numbers  of  fat  cattle  sold  weekly  during  the  past  year  were 
considerably  less  than  the  numbers  usually  sold  at  the  same  period  three,  four 
and  five  years  ago.  There  would  also  appear  to  be  a  slight  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  Irish  store  cattle  sent  to  Scotland.  These  factors  point  to  a  larger 
market  for  Canadian  cattle  and  may  reflect  on  the  rates  of  values  for  cattle  in 
the  near  future. 

At  present  Scotland  is  in  the  process  of  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  industrial  troubles  of- 1926,  and  it  will  be  some  months  before  the  ordinary 
levels  of  meat  consumption  and  regular  buying  power  are  reached.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  holdings  of  fattening  cattle  are  not  as  large  as  usualr 
and  this  may  cause  lighter  offerings  of  beef  animals  during  April  and  May,  and 
some  increase  in  prices  may  be  expected  at  that  time.  The  supplies  of  store 
cattle  are  not  ample  for  present  requirements;  Irish  store  cattle  are  compara- 
tively scarce  and  dear;  and,  with  farmers  regaining  confidence  in  their  market 
and  now  prepared  to  operate  more  freely,  there  is  every  indication  that  store 
animals  will  continue  to  command  higher  values  especially  towards  the  opening 
of  the  spring  buying  period  in  March  and  April.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian 
shippers  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  more  favourable  market  oppor- 
tunities with  more  prospect  of  profit  than  was  possible  during  last  year.  The 
secret  of  success  in  the  shipping  of  Canadian  cattle  to  Scotland  lies  in  the  care 
taken  to  send  the  right  type  of  animal — the  type  of  animal  which  will  fully  meet 
the  requirements  of  Scottish  buyers  and  command  the  highest  average  market 
value.  If  this  most  important  condition  is  fulfilled,  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
future  for  the  cattle  trade  between  Canada  and  Scotland. 
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DEMAND  FOR  ELECTRICAL  REFRIGERATORS  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Kingston,  February  22,  1927. — The  demand  for  refrigerators  in  Jamaica  is 
limited.  This  item  is  not  differentiated  in  the  customs  returns.  There  has  been 
great  building  activity  in  and  around  Kingston  during  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
considerable  tracts  of  land,  formerly  put  to  no  purpose,  having  been  subdivided 
into  building  lots  and  bungalows  of  a  good  type  erected  thereon,  and  such  a 
development  should  assist  the  market  for  refrigerators.  The  demand  is  chiefly 
for  those  of  small  size.  Low  price  and  simplicity  in  working  are  important  sales 
factors.  Retail  prices  range  from  £4  to  £10,  although  here  and  there  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sell  a  larger  refrigerator  for  £17  or  £18.  Refrigerators  made  entirely  of 
metal  are  preferred,  these  being  proof  against  wood  ants. 

Of  chief  interest,  perhaps,  to  the  Canadian  exporter  is  the  demand  for  elec- 
trical refrigeration  which  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Jamaica  Public  Service 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  supplier  of  all  electric  power  in  Kingston  and  the  environments. 
To  the  present  very  few  electrical  refrigerators  have  been  imported  and  this 
might  be  an  opportune  time  for  Canadian  firms  to  establish  their  makes.  There 
is  incidentally  a  growing  practice  among  foodstuffs  importers  to  install  large 
electrical  refrigerating  units,  of  which  there  is  no  local  manufacture  or  assembly. 
Canadian  goods  of  this  description  entering  the  island  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  preferential  as  a'gainst  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  applicable 
to  the  imports  of  foreign  countries. 

Electrical  current  is  expensive  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  consumers  and  the  limitation  of  hydro-power.  Electric  lighting  costs 
Is.  per  kw.h.,  and  power  (applicable  to  refrigerating  machinery)  6d.  per  kw.h. 
provided  a  special  meter  be  installed.  The  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company 
intend  as  soon  as  possible  to  reduce  these  rates  in  order  to  encourage  increased 
consumption.  The  current  in  use  is  110-220  V.A.C.  single  phase  for  lighting, 
three  phase  for  power,  40  cycles. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  enter  the  market  are  advised  to  appoint  an 
energetic  manufacturers'  agent,  names  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  this  office.  They  should  be  prepared  to  supply  demonstrating  units,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  send  cabinets  with  them,  since  the  greater  number  of  sales 
will  be  for  the  cooling  units  only.  Prospective  agents  should  be  supplied  with 
full  information  as  to  c.i.f.  Jamaica  prices,  terms,  commission  and  general  policy 
relative  to  franchise.  The  question  of  advertising  should  also  be  considered, 
and  in  that  connection  the  local  agents  will  expect  a  certain  amount  of  support 
from  their  Canadian  principals. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  COOK'S  FORTHCOMING  TOUR  OF 

CANADA 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  Ottawa  about  March  12  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a  business  tour  of 
the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory,  which 
includes  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  states, 
Colombia,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  ter- 
ritories, and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cook  or  to  interview 
him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SINGAPORE 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  Java,  January  25,  1927. — Canadian  manufacturers  have  asked 
whether  it  is  likely  that  completion  of  the  new  water  supply  system  for  Singa- 
pore will  mean  extension  of  the  sewage  system  and  increased  demand  for  sani- 
tary equipment. 

Sewage  development  will  be  undertaken,  but  very  gradually,  and  it  will 
probably  be  some  years  before  there  is  any  marked  change.  Work  on  the  water 
supply  system  itself  is  well  under  way.  The  scheme  involves  the  construction 
of  a  pipe  line  across  Singapore  island,  over  a  causeway  to  Johore,  and  inland 
nineteen  miles  to  a  point  where  the  supply  will  be  accumulated  in  two  impound- 
ing reservoirs. 

Both  sections  of  the  pipe  line  are  already  laid,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
first  impounding  reservoir,  filters  and  service  reservoir  will  be  complete  about 
1929,  and  the  second  instalment  about  1932.  Work  on  this  second  impounding 
reservoir  and  pumps  will  commence  this  year.  The  two  reservoirs  should  add 
16,000,000  gallons  a  day  to  the  Singapore  water  supply. 

Contracts  have  been  let  locally  for  pipe  laying,  and  dam  work,  and  most 
of  the  material  has  to  date  been  purchased  in  England  through  agents  of  the 
municipality  in  London.  For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
interested,  the  name  and  address  of  these  agents  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IMPORT  MARKET  OF  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15,  1927. — During  1926  the  import  market  has 
been  greatly  upset  by  the  exchange  situation,  which  has  been  a  very  variable 
factor.  In  the  face  of  the  rising  milreis  up  till  August,  which  meant  a  falling 
market  in  terms  of  dollars,  much  imported  goods  were  immobilized  by  new 
importations  at  lower  dollar  prices,  and  the  usual  phenomenon  of  hand-to-mouth 
purchasing  on  a  falling  market  was  greatly  in  evidence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances importers  were  not  disposed  to  take  up  new  connections.  Thus  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  country  was  counteracted  by  the  incentive 
to  delay  in  anticipation  of  a  cheaper  dollar.  The  reversal  of  the  situation 
which  arose  out  of  the  president's  announcement  of  a  stabilized  milreis  at  a  low 
rate,  i.e.,  the  precipitous  fall  of  the  milreis  to  about  12  cents  or  8$350  to  the 
dollar,  if  maintained,  while  increasing  prices  to  the  importer,  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  as  importers  will  be  able  to  figure  on  a  definite  profit,  and  the 
much  higher  milreis  prices  to  the  coffee  grower  should  bring  about  a  revival  of 
prosperity  for  Brazilian  commercial  men,  though  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
investment  interests  and  the  Brazilian  consumer,  who  will  be  faced  with  a  higher 
cost  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  i.n  regard  to  the  importation  of  classes  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  Brazil,  the  lower  miilreis  will  act  as  increased  protection  and  render 
difficult  such  importation.  As  most  of  the  manufactured  imports  from  Canada 
are  not  in  this  category,  a  stabilized  milreis  at  11-95  cents  will,  on  the  whole, 
work  out  to  advantage. 

As  regards  flour,  the  increased  price  through  a  dearer  dollar  its  largely  coun- 
teracted by  the  correspondingly  increased  value  of  the  Argentine  peso  as 
reflected  in  their  grain  and  flour  prices. 

Statistics  of  the  trade  of  Brazil  for  1926  are  not  yet  available.  For  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  calendar  year,  imports  through  Santos  fell  from  954,011 
contos  to  644,232  contos.    Of  course  a  large  part  of  this  shrinkage  in  milreis 
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values  is  due  to  the  increased  value  of  the  milreis,  foreign  invoices  when  con- 
verted into  Brazilian  money  showing  continually  decreasing  equivalents.  Never- 
theless the  sterling  value  dropped  from  £22,125,562  to  £19,737,344. 

Exports  through  the  port  of  Santos  during  this  period  also  show  a  decline 
in  sterling  values  from  £36,441,176  to  £33,665,646.  The  exports  of  coffee  were 
5,939,767  bags  against  5,936,127  in  1925— a  negligible  difference,  but  the  milrek 
return  was  less  by  over  450,000  contois.  The  balance  of  the  year  should  show 
an  improvement  in  this  situation  with  the  milreis  around  12  cents. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15,  1927. — Statistics  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  are 
usually  issued  after  a  full  year's  delay;  thus  the  trade  figures  for  1925  have  just 
appeared.  They,  however,  give  the  best  information  available  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  for  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  as  such  should  be  of  interest. 

The  total  imports  for  1925  in  sterling  amounted  to  £83,443,000  against 
£68,337,000  in  1924  and  £67,166,000  in  1913.  The  weight  of  imports  in  metric 
tons  in  1925  was  6,943,000  tons  against  6,263,000  in  1925,  and  7,320,000  in  1924. 

An  interesting,  summary  of  the  development  of  imports,  and  exports  during 
five-year  periods  since  1901  is  also  published.  As  exchange  has  varied  greatly 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  movement  by  weight  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  growth  of  trade  than  do  the  values.  Average  vearly  imports  during  these 
periods  were  as  follows  in  1,000  tons:  1901-5,  2,435;  1906-10,  3,364;  1910-15, 
4,336;  1916-20,  2,486;  1921-25,  3,722. 

The  movement  of  exports  has  been:  1901-5,  1,283;  1906-10,  1,445;  1911-15, 
1,416;  ^1916-20,  1,934;  1921-25,  2,006. 

For  purposes  of  indicating  the  sterling  balance  of  trade  the  sterling  values 
are  of  interest.    These  are  shown  in  tabular  form  for  convenient  comparison: — 

Average  Yearly  Imports  for  Five-Year  Periods  by  Thomands  of  £ 


Balance 

Period  Imports  Exports  of  Trade 

1901-5                                                                     24,921       39,603  +14,681 

1906-10                                                                   38,847       55,641  +16,794 

1911-15                                                                 49.795       61,538  +11,743 

1916-20                                                                 68,176       83,653  +15,477 

1921-25                                                                 62,486       79,665  +17,179 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  imports  is  generally  much  greater  than 
the  weight  of  exports,  whereas  values  of  exports  in  sterling  show  the  reverse  to 
be  true.  This  is  explained  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  Brazilian  exports  are  coffee,  with  a  high  value  per  ton,  which  has  been  mainly 
responsible  for  Brazil's  constant  favourable  balance  of  trade.  No  account  is 
taken  of  the  factors  generally  known  as  invisible  imports  or  exports.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  the  annual  drain  on  the  country,  through  interest  and 
fundiing  on  federal  and  state  loans  and  industrial  enterprises,  private  remit- 
tances, etc.,  and  allowing  for  normal  entries  of  capital,  will  absorb  the  favour- 
able balance  and  require  a  further  sum  of  about  £18,000,000  annually  to  be 
found. 

The  imports  of  Brazil  during  the  1921-25  period,  as  shown  in  the  four 
main  groups,  are  as  follows  in  pounds  sterling: — 

Summary  of  Imports  by  Classes 


1921  1922  1923  1924  1925 

Live  stock                                   180,750  159.310  52,039  81.368  122,362 

Raw  materials                          11,528.881  11,217.967  13,088.829  15,115.434  17.561.648 

Manufactured    articles..    ..    36,501.839  25,876.100  27,406.071  38,417.577  47.724.870 

Foodstuffs  and  fodders  .  .  ..     12,256,686  11,387,560  9,996,107  14,722.223  19.034.282 


Total   60,468,156       48,640,937       50,543,046       68,336,622  84,443,168 
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While  it  would  be  hardly  feasible  to  give  the  detailed  imports  of  Brazil 
in  the  space  available,  and  as  many  of  them  are  not  of  immediate  interest  to 
Canadian  firms  and  as  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  have  been  dealt  with 
separately  by  commodities  (see  No.  1204:  February  26),  the  principal  Brazilian 
imports  only  will  be  given,  and  where  daita  is  available,  countries  rilling  these 
important  requirements  will  be  shown. 

A  copy  of  Brazilian  trade  returns  giving  details  of  commodities  in  groups 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  figures  for 
separate  articles  may  be  had  on  application. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  INTO  BRAZIL,  SHOWING  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

OF  ORIGIN 

Jute—  Total,  15,012  tons.  India,  14,342  tons;  Germany,  411  tons;  Great  Britain,  256 
tons. 

Coal— Total.  1,702,823  tons.  Great  Britain,  1,057,749  tons;  United  States,  631,295  tons; 
Uruguay,  2.045  tons. 

Cement.— Total,  336.474  tons.  Germany,  132,164  tons;  Denmark,  56,657  tons;  Great 
Britain,  40,503  tons;  Belgium,  39.869  tons;   Sweden,  29,158  tons;   Norway,,  20,859  tons. 

Skins  or  Hides.— Total,  1,392  tons.  Argentine,  566  tons;  United  States,  289  tons; 
Uruguay,  241  tons;  France,  134  tons;  Germany,  109  tons;  Great  Britain,  38  tons. 

Piece  Cotton.— Total,  6,042  tons.  Great  Britain,  4,352  tons;  United  States,  559  tons; 
France,  423  tons;  Belgium,  226  tons;  Switzerland,  234  tons;  Italy,  172  tons;  Germany,  55 
tons. 

Automobiles.— Total,  43,714  cars.  United  States,  39,996  cars;  Italy,  563  cars;  France, 
114  cars;  Great  Britain,  70  cars;  Germany,  67  cars. 

Barbed  Wire.— Total,  41,653  tons.  United  States,  15,024  tons;  Germany,  19,153  tons; 
Belgium,  4,235  tons;  Great  Britain,  1,682  tons. 

Tin  Plates  in  Sheets.— Total,  25,491  tons.  Great  Britain,  21,400  tons;  United  States, 
3,692  tons. 

Printing  Paper.— Total,  49,914  tons.  Norway,  14,627  tons;  Germany,  12,263  tons;  Fin- 
land, 9,282  tons;  Sweden,  7,368  tons;  Holland,  1,989  tons;  Great  Britain,  1,717  tons;  Bel- 
gium, 773  tons;  France,  298  tons;  Italy,  252  tons;  United  States,  156  tons. 

Caustic  Soda.— Total,  14,278  tons.   Great  Britain,  10,570  tons;  United  States,  3,415  tons. 

Gasolene.— 143,318  tons.    United  States,  116,394  tons;   Mexico,  26,555  tons. 

Kerosene.— Total,  103,342  tons.  United  States,  85,259  tons;  Mexico,  17,454  tons;  Argen- 
tina, 467  tons. 

Table  Wines.— Total,  25,081  tons.  Portugal,  11,931  tons;  Italy,  11,356  tons;  Spain, 
1,102  tons;  France,  542  tons. 

Wheat  Flour.— Total,  164,035  tons.  Argentina,  81,479  tons;  United  States,  63,616  tons; 
Uruguay,  15,334  tons;  Canada,  3.521  tons. 

Wheat. — Total,  521,154  tons.  Argentina,  504,998  tons;  Canada,  11,129  tons;  Uruguay, 
5,008  tons;  other  countries,  balance. 

Codfish.— Total,  22,781  tons.  Great  Britain,  8,363  tons;  Newfoundland,  7,874  tons; 
Norway,  3,736  tons;  Canada,  2,303  tons;  United  States,  297  tons;  other  countries,  balance. 

Jerked  Beef. — Total,  4,970  tons.    Argentina,  1,577  tons;   Uruguay,  3,393  tons. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

(Principal  imports  of  Brazil  for  1925.    Country  of  origin  not  available) 

Stones,  earths,  etc.,  £5,062,232;*  cotton,  £1,725,868;  jute,  £1,260,743;  wool,  £1,143,439;  iron 
and  steel,  £1,120(662;  plants,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  berries,  seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,  £861,795; 
silk,  £835,488;  hair,  furs  and  feathers,  £571,183;  perfumery,  dyes,  paints,  etc.,  £1,157,244; 
copper  and  alloys,  £508,903;  vegetable  extracts,  £500,362;  straw,  brooms,  grass  and  fibres, 
£427 ,,140;  lead,  tin,  zinc  and  allo^vs,  £417,801;  lumber  and  timber,  £336,540;  skins  and  hides 
(all  sole  leather),  £1,023,156;  hemp,  £213,992;  metalloids  and  other  metals,  £146,547;  animal 
residues,  £46,480;  cane,  bamboo,  rush,  rattan,  osier,  £39,588;  linen,  £46,359;  gold,  silver  and 
platinum,  £16,126.    Total,  £17,561,648. 

IS I  AN UFACT  URED  GOODS 

Machinery,  apparatus,  utensils  and  tools,,  £11,880,156;  carriages  and  other  vehicles, 
£6,421,520;    iron  and  steel,  £6,316,914;    cotton,  £5,158,029;    paper   and    manufactures  of, 

*  Principally  coal  and  cement. 
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£1,990.938;  chemical  products,  drugs,  pharmaceutical  specialities,  £1,692,416;  wool,  £1,172-, 
183;  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  and  crystal,  £1,023,863;  araiis  and  munitions,  £879,889; 
rubber,  £857,972;  copper  and  alloys,  £691,705;  linen,,  £675,737;  perfumery,  dyes,  paints, 
£546,771;  musical  instruments,  £403,334;  silk,  £281,934;  stones  and  similar  materials, 
£273,720;  skins  and  leather,  £212,568;  wood.  £149,793;  hair,  furs  and  feathers,  £114,402; 
lead,  tin,  zinc  and  alloys,  £75,623;  mathematical  and  physical,  optical  instruments  and  articles, 
£67.698;  surgical  and  dental  instruments,  £107.686;  jute,  £87,344;  straw,  grass  and  similar 
fibres,  £57,967;  hemp,  £41,984;  gold,  silver  and  platinum,  £37,995;  aluminum,  £30,510; 
nickel,,  £3.686;  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell,  and  other  animal  products,  £3349; 
cane,  bamboos,  rattan,  etc.,  £2,719;  sundry  articles,  £5,464,471.    Total,  £47,724,876. 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  FODDER 

Grain  and  flour,  £12,713317;  preserves  and  extracts,  £2,527,843;  drinks.  £1,521,227; 
sundries,  £1.362,049;  fruits  and  nuts,  £761,456;  milk  and  its  products,  £120,240;  green  and 
dried  vegetables,  £6,504.    Total,  £19,015.636. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  January  31,  1927. — The  serious  disorders  which  occurred  in 
Hankow  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  reacted  throughout  the  whole  of 
China,  resulting  in  an  extremely  tense  situation. 

In  the  main  outports,  however,  of  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Tientsin 
and  Dairen,  no  serious  disturbances  have  taken  place  and  trade  within  these 
outports  is  proceeding,  though  on  a  reduced  scale  due  to  the  complete  cessation 
of  orders  from  the  consuming  centres  of  the  interior. 

Shippers  are  advised  to  exercise  caution  in  all  shipments  to  China,  and 
financial  transactions  should  be  completed  only  with  firms  of  known  reliability 
and  sound  financial  standing.  Reference  to  this  office  is  advised  prior  to  the 
making  of  new  contacts. 

Merchants  and  importers  of  all  classes  of  commodities  have  adopted  an 
attitude  of  watchful  waiting,  and  only  orders  for  imperative  replacement  and 
bare  necessities  are  being  sent  abroad. 

Reports  from  distributing  centres  indicate  a  growing  shortage  of  many 
important  commodities  required  by  industries,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  no 
doubt  exists  that  extensive  buying  will  take  place  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
evidence  is  produced  of  the  ability  of  the  various  Chinese  authorities  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  re-establish  peaceful  conditions. 

There  is  no  diminution  in  building  activities  in  all  the  main  outports,  and 
in  addition  bank  deposits  and  land  values  have  maintained  their  steadiness 
throughout  the  disorders  of  the  past  three  mjonths. 

It  is  considered  by  responsible  authorities,  that  shipments  from  abroad  to 
the  main  outports  can  be  (safely  made,  as  all  necessary  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  protect  foreign  goods  wherever  the  Treaty  Powers  have  jurisdiction. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  CHINA  DURING  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  January  31,  1927. — The  large  seasonal  trade  during  the  past  year 
between  China  and  Canada  under  the  heading  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts was  seriously  curtailed  owing  to  the  unexpected  and  extremely  severe  drop 
in  the  purchasing  value  of  China's  currency  amounting  to  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  and  this  currency  fluctuation  occurred  just  prior  to  the  seasonal  placing 
of  orders  for  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  flour.  The  most,  serious  decreases 
occurred  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  though  local  flour  prices  increased,  due  to  the 
lack  of  foreign  supplies,  the  difference  in  currency  depreciation  was  not  met. 
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A  further  result  of  this  situation  was  the  fact  that  the  increased  demand 
for  wheat  by  the  large  flour  mills  in  the  main  outports  created  a  sufficiently 
attractive  price  for  interior  supplies,  replacing  to  a  certain  extent  the  lack  of 
supplies  from  foreign  sources. 

Though  the  situation  in  regard  to  flour  purchases  was  similar  in  so  far  as 
price  consideration  affected  consumption,  the  serious  internal  disorders  and 
widespread  civil  wars  reduced  consumption  practically  to  the  main  outports,  and 
this  has  been  taken  care  of  by  domestic  flour  mills. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.-— Canadian  apples  were  in  demand  during  the 
importing  season,  though  the  severe  competition  of  American  apples  was  felt 
and  appeared  to  be  lower  priced  in  such  classifications  as  Jonathans,  Winesaps, 
and  Newtowns;  American  apples  being  from  20  to  40  cents  gold  per  box  less 
than  Canadian  quotations.  Fresh  potatoes  and  onions  were  successfully  intro- 
duced and  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  local  importers  in  Canadian  canned 
foodstuffs  and  vegetables.  American  canned  goods  furnish  over  75  per  cent  of 
China's  imports  under  this  heading. 

Sugar  and  Its  Products. — Canadian  confectionery  has  now  secured  a  firm 
footing  in  the  China  market.  Prices  are  highly  competitive  and  the  quality  is 
favourably  commented  upon  in  the  main  outports.  Sugar  is  imported  from  Java, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  (direct)  Cuba.  No  imports  have  so  far  been  made 
from  Canada,  but  there  appears  to  be  good  possibilities  for  the  larger  Canadian 
sugar  manufacturers  of  refined  and  brown  sugars. 

During  the  year  Canadian-made  coffee  has  entered  the  China  market. 
Imports  of  Canadian  condensed  milk  are  steadily  increasing. 

Beverages. — Imports  of  rye  whisky  from  Canadian  suppliers  have  increased; 
two  Canadian  firms  have'  a  firm  footing  in  the  market.  Light  beer,  though 
manufactured  locally,  is  also  imported  in  quantity  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Denmark.  One  Canadian  company  is  shipping  regular,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  market  for  a  really  light  beer  of  not  more  than  9  per 
cent  proof  spirits.  Loganberry  wine  from  Vancouver  Island  is  also  being  tested 
in  this  market  by  one  of  the  largest  distributors  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  an 
important  market  for  this  product. 

Fishery  Products. — Dry  salt  herring  is  the  chief  import  ill  this  commodity 
from  Canada;  in  ordinary  years  China  taking  nearly  70  per  cent  of  Canadian 
production.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  foodstuff  is  for  the  use  of  the  lower 
class  of  Chinese,  the  severe  drop  in  exchange  which  took  place  just  prior  to  the 
buying  season  curtailed  consumption  to  about  25  per  cent  of  normal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  catch  in  British  Columbia  has  been  very  disappointing  and  does  not 
promise  to  effect  any  great  improvement,  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Canned  salmon  from  Canadian  sources  has  just  been  introduced  into  this 
market  for  the  first  time. 

Tinned  sardines  from  the  East  Coast  are  being  tested  on  this  market,  but 
the  lack  of  key  openers  in  the  cans  makes  competition  difficult  with  Norwegian 
and  American  brands.  The  proximity  of  Japan  and  the  large  supply  of  indi- 
genous fish  in  Chinese  coastal  waters  make  other  fishery  products .  from  the 
Dominion  of  comparatively  little  interest. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Imports  of  these  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  and  of  honey  from  Australia,  have  shown  a  definite  increase  during  the 
•past  year. 

RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes  have  shown  a  decrease  during; 
the  past  year,  and  this  is  considered  due  to  the  serious  fluctuation  in  exchange. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  smaller  manufactured  products  from  Canada  such 
as  water  bottles  and  surgical  supplies  art  reported  to  be  increasing;  one  Cana- 
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dian  manufacturer's  makes  of  rubber  bottles  hold  a  strong  position.  Rubber  tires 
for  rickshaws  form  an  important  part  of  the  trade  in  rubber  goods:  in  Shanghai 
and  district  alone  there  are  over  20,000  rickshaws  in  continual  use.  The  demand 
for  rubber  belting  has  just  become  noticeable. 

ANIMAL  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Cattle. — Milking  cows  are  now  being  imported  regularly  by  the  large  dairies 
and  Canadian  grades  are  reported  to  acclimatise  extremely  well.  The  larger  firms 
who  import  milk  cows  have  been  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  sources  of 
supply  and  are  steadily  increasing  their  requirements  from  Canada. 

Chilled  and  Frozen  Beef. — No  demand  exists  for  foreign  imports  of  these 
commodities  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Shantung,  which  takes  care  of  present 
requirements.  The  future,  however,  should  show  a  demand  for  Canadian  frozen 
beef,  particularly  in  the  outports  of  Central  and  North  China,  owing  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  population  and  to  disturbed  internal  conditions. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — Though  total  imports  of  these  commodities  will  prob- 
ably show  a  decrease  for  1926,  this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  low  purchasing 
value  of  the  currency. 

Bacons  and  Ham. — A  definite  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  quality 
of  Canadian  curing  for  this  market,  though  keen  competition  exists  from  Aus- 
tralian, English,  and  Danish  sources.  Owing  to  the  unprotected  fronts  of  retail 
shops,  the  gelatine-dipped  ham  as  supplied  from  England  and  Australia  meets 
with  favour.  Though  Canadian  packing  has  greatly  improved,  the  use  of  gela- 
tine or  paraffin  dip  is  advocated  particularly  in  the  higher  grades. 

SQUID  FISHING  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  February  3,  1927. — Various  requests  for  data  relative  to  the  squid 
fishing  industry  of  Japan  have  been  received  lately  from  Canadian  concerns 
interested  in  aquatic  products. 

The  squid  fishing  industry  is  carried  on  mainly  in  the  Southwest  Sea  of 
Hakodate,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oshima  Province.  This  fish  is  known  in  Japan 
as  cuttle  fish  and  for  export  purposes  it  is  dried.  There  are  a  great  many  species 
of  squid,  but  the  most  plentiful  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Oshima  province  are 
the  ma  ika  (real  squid)  and  the  yari  ilea  (spear  squid). 

In  older  times  squid  fishing  was  carried  on  by  means  of  small  boats  having 
two  or  three  fishermen  aboard,  but  modern  methods  have  now  been  adopted, 
and  larger  boats  are  being  employed  ranging  from  35  to  40  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  from  eight  to  ten  fishermen.  Motor  boats  of  a  few  tons  are  also  being 
used.  There  are  two  methods  of  catching  squid:  one  is  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
hook  and  line  and  the  other  by  means  of  a  net.  The  former  is  used  in  deep-sea 
fishing  when  the  squid  are  a  comparatively  long  distance  from  the  shore. 
During  the  autumn  season  nets  are  employed  when  spear  squid  are  obtained. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  caught  by  means  of  nets  is  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  catch.  Fish  so  caught  sell  at  5  yen  to  10  yen  per  picul  lower  than 
those  obtained  by  means  of  hook  and  iinc. 

The  squid  caught  during  the  summer  fishing  season  is  comparatively  small, 
measuring  less  than  12  inches,  while  that  caught  during  the  autumn  season  is 
usually  much  larger.  Real  squid  for  export  are  known  as  ma  ika  and  when 
dried  are  used  for  commercial  purposes,  while  the  species  known  as  spear  squid 
is  consumed  in  Japan  in  an  undried  condition — in  other  words,  as  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  water.  There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  the  squid  for  export:  one 
by  splitting  the  fish  and  hanging  it  on  straw  ropes  stretched  in  lines  between 
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posts;  the  other  is  by  spreading  the  fish  on  reed  mats  on  the  ground.  The  dry- 
ing of  squid  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  although  there  are  a 
few  machines  for  the  purpose  which  are  used  during  rainy  weather.  While  one 
or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  can  squid,  this  method  of  preparing  the  fish 
for  consumption  is  not  in  general  use  as  the  preference  is  for  either  dried  or 
fresh  fish. 

The  market  price  of  squid  varies  according  to  the  catch  and  the  demand 
from  the  Chinese  market.  As  a  result  there  is  considerable  speculation  in  this 
commodity.  During  1926  the  average  price  of  dried  squid  in  the  Hokkaido 
market  was  35.79  yen  for  100  kin;  in  1925,  40.85  yen  per  100  kin;  and  in  1924. 
36.50  yen;  while  the  average  price  during  1922  was  58.87  yen  per  100  kin. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  dried  squid  produced  in  the 
Hokkaido  district  of  Japan  finds  its  way  ultimately  to  the  markets  of  China; 
the  remainder  is  consumed  in  Japan.  During  the  last  few  years  the  Japanese 
have  been  energetically  pushing  the  sale  of  dried  squid,  and  as  a  result  this 
product  now  finds  its  way  into  most  of  the  markets  of  the  East. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1926,  176,482  piculs  of  squid  or  cuttle  fish 
were  exported  valued  at  5,341,928  yen.  The  following  were  the  principal  des- 
tinations, values  being  placed  within  parentheses:  China,  67,353  piculs  (2,060,463 
yen);  Hong  Kong,  53.471  piculs  (1,604,342);  Straits  Settlements,  33,234  piculs 
Q.002,054);  Indo-China,  7,997  piculs  (224,574);  Siam,  7,321  piculs  (196,916); 
Dutch  Indies,  2.095  piculs  (74,938) ;  Philippine  Islands,  1,898  piculs  (69,366) ; 
British  India,  789  piculs  (23.847) ;  United  States,  398  piculs  (23,232  yen). 

JAPANESE  IMPORT  CONTROL  OF  MEAT 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  Japan,  January  22,  1927. — New  regulations  (known  as  Ordinance 
No.  4)  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  the  control  of  the  importa- 
tion into  Japan  of  meat  for  human  consumption  were  promulgated  by  being 
published  in  the  official  Gazette  of  Januarv  20,  1927,  to  become  effective  as  from 
the  first  day  of  May,  1927. 

Article  1 :  The  expression  "  Meat  for  human  consumption "  in  the  present  ordinance 
shall  mean  the  raw  flesh  of  cattle  (bulls,  cows  and  oxen),  sheep,  goats,  swine  and  horses 
supplied  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  human  consumption. 

Article  2:  Meat  for  human  consumption  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan,  unless 
(a)  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  authorities  in  the  country  whence  it  was 
exported  or  shipped  to  Japan  (in  the  case  of  China,  a  certificate  from  the  Imperial  Japanese 
authorities  resident  in  China)  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  a  slaughtering 
inspection  (tochiku-kensa),  and  (b)  bears  on  its  surface  the  stamp  of  a  slaughtering  inspector 
stating  clearly  the  breed  of  the  animal  and  the  date  when  it  was  slaughtered,  and  (c)  has 
further  passed  a  prefectural  governor's  inspection  at  a  sea-port  designated. 

The  sea-ports  designated  in  accordance  with  this  provision  are:  Osaka, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Idzurhara,  Tsuruga,  Shimonoseki,  and  Moji. 

The  regulations  contain  three  other  articles  relating  mainly  to  penalties  for 
infringement  of  any  of  their  provisions. 

Note. — In  a  later  communication,  Mr.  Langley  advises  that  a  probable  meaning  of  the 
word,  "breed,"  in  Article  2  was  simply  the  kind  of  animal,  for  example,  whether  a  sheep,  u 
pig,  or  a  cow.  Canadian  exporters  unceriain  as  to  the  application  of  the  regulations  to  their 
products  are  advised  for  the  present  to  apply  for  advice  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Kobe,  Japan. 

BILL  INTRODUCED  REVISING  FRENCH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  cables  under 
date  of  March  8  that  a  new  tariff  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  French 
Government  entirely  revising  customs  duties.  It  is  stated  that  very  large 
increases  have  been  made  on  most  items,  also  that  it  is  the  intention  to  lose 
no  time  in  having  the  measure  passed. 
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REDUCED  IMPORTS   OF  RUSSL4N  SAWNWOOD  INTO  GREAT 

BRITAIN 

The  extent  to  which  Russia  is  feeling  the  lack  of  capital  is  apparent  from 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  timber  trade  of  that  country,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial.  Inability  to  replace  machinery  and  keep  the  mills  up  to 
date  caused  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  production  of  sawnwood  in  Russia 
during  1926  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  previous  year's  output  will  be  equalled  in 
the  coming  season. 

Other  causes  have  combined  to  restrict  the  quantity  for  export.  Russia 
requires  a  larger  quantity  for  her  domestic  needs,  and  the  Continental  countries 
are  buying  more  freely  than  in  past  years,  with  the  result  that  smaller  supplies 
will  be  available  for  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  Russian  wood 
into  this  country  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  was  £3,199,447,  com- 
pared with  £4,621,326  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  a  reduction  of 
£1,421,879.  This  reduction  was  due  to  smaller  quantities  and  not  to  a  fall 
in  values,  which  were  somewhat  higher  in  1926  than  in  the  previous  year. 

WORLD  DEMAND  FOR  NEWSPRINT 

The  feature  in  the  world's  consumption  of  newsprint  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  phenomenal  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  the  United 
States.  Last  year  nearly  3,000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  world-production  of 
about  5,000,000  tons  went  to  the  great  printing  presses  of  the  United  States. 
Of  this  amount  Canada  supplied  1,320,600  tons,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
manufactured  commodity.  In  addition  Canadian  pulp  mills  supplied  823,857 
tons  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  and  1,423,502  cords  of  pulpwood,  or 
sufficient  wood  to  manufacture  about  1,080,000  tons  of  pulp. 

Compared  with  1924,  the  latest  statistics  show  that  exports  of  Canadian- 
made  paper  to  Argentina  have  increased  13  times,  to  Australia  nearly  14  times, 
United  Kingdom  3^  times,  Cuba  8-J  times,  and  exports  to  New  Zealand  and 
Africa  also  show  increases. 

The  production  of  newsprint  in  Canada  in  1926  reached  1,881,737  tons,  and 
in  the  same  period  the  United  States  produced  1,686,695  tons,  Newfoundland 
186,471  tons,  and  Mexico  13,412  tons.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the 
Canadian  output  increased  by  359,520  tons,  or  24  per  cent,  and  the  rated 
capacity  of  Canadian  mills  is  now  stated  to  be  7,350  tons  a  day,  compared 
with  5,700  tons  at  the  beginning  of  1926  and  4,750  tons  at  the  beginning  of  1925. 

NORWAY'S  IMPROVING  BALANCE 

Norway's  foreign  trade  balance  last  year  was  the  least  unfavourable  since 
1915,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Imports 
totalled  1,093,000,000  kroner  in  value,  as  against  1,378,000,000  in  1925;  while 
exports  totalled  811,000,000  kroner,  as  against  1,047,000,000  in  1925.  The 
import  surplus  for  the  year  was  thus  282,000,000  kroner,  as  against  331,000,000 
for  the  previous  year.  In  1915  the  excess  of  imports  amounted  to  only  191.000,- 
000  kroner.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  last  year  as  compared  with 
the  year  1925  was  mainlv  due  to  the  rise  in  the  krone,  the  sterling  value  of 
which  varied  between  18-63  and  21-50  in  1926  and  23-99  and  31-43  in  1925. 
Some  of  the  principal  export  items  show  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year — viz.,  woodpulp,  117,000,000  kroner,  as  against  161,000,- 
000;  paper,  104,000,000,  as  against  146,000,000;  timber,  50,000,000,  as  against 
74,000,000;  fish,  111,000,000,  as  against  145,000,000;  oil  and  fat,  68,000,000,  as 
against  90,000,000;  ore.  22,000,000,  as  against  33,000,000;  and  artificial  manure, 
37,000,000,  as  against  47,000,000.  The  value  of  ships  imported  was  112,000.000 
kroner,  as  against  104,000,000  in  1925;  and  the  quantity  of  coal  imported  was 
1,514,115  tons,  as  against  2,038,000  the  previous  year. 
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MANCHURIA  AS  A  MARKET 

The  province  of  Manchuria  affords  better  prospects  for  business  than  any 
other  part  of  China,  which  at  present  is  so  subject  to  political  strife  and  civil 
commotions,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial. 
Manchuria,  with  a  population  of  20  millions,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  owing 
to  the  migration  of  people  from  the  more  overcrowded  provinces  of  South  China, 
exists  solely  on  agriculture — there  being  little  or  no  industry — so  that  every- 
thing, with  the  exception  of  first  necessities,  must  be  imported. 

The  province  has  two  large  trading  centres — Mukden,  the  administrative 
centre  of  the  province  and  the  trading  centre  for  Southern  Manchuria,  and 
Harbin,  the  trading  centre  for  the  northern  half  of  the  province.  Harbin  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  thriving  business  centre,  and  is  growing  apace.  In  addition 
to  being  the  distributing  centre  of  North  Manchuria,  it  is  also  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  now  under  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  China  and  Russia.  This  railway  itself  is  a  large  consumer  of  all  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  and  materials. 

Everything  for  the  upkeep  of  the  track  and  for  keeping  the  rolling  stock 
in  good  running  order  is  required.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  house  prac- 
tically all  their  employees,  and  provide  hospitals,  dispensaries,  libraries,  club- 
houses, etc.,  for  them,  so  that  the  company  are  large  consumers  of  building 
materials  and  fixtures,  as  well  as  materials  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  these 
buildings.  Being  large  users  of  electrical  energy,  which  is  generated  irr  their 
own  electrical  stations,  they  require  all  classes  of  manufactured  electrical  goods. 
For  these  supplies  the  province  is  dependent  on  imported  goods. 

All  purchasing  for  this  railway  is  done  by  tender.  Circulars  announcing  the 
last  date  on  which  tenders  will  be  accepted,  and  giving  a  description  of  the  goods 
required,  are  issued  by  the  Chief  Material  Department  from  one  to  three  months 
before  the  last  date  on  which  tenders  will  be  accepted.  These  circulars  are  only 
forwarded  to  firms  that  have  registered  themselves  with  the  Chief  Material 
Department  as  desirous  of  being  contractors  to  the  railway  company.  In  their 
application  firms  must  state  the  class  of  goods  they  are  prepared  to  supply. 

Circulars  issued  for  the  supplying  of  technical  goods  are  accompanied  by 
particulars  and  conditions  for  the  guidance  of  the  supplier  tendering,  with 
which  he  must  comply  should  his  tender  be  accepted.  A  deposit  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  tender,  or  a  banker's  guarantee  for  a  like  amount,  must 
accompany  all  tenders,  which  is  returned  to  firms  whose  tenders  are  not  accepted. 

For  a  tender  that  has  been  accepted  this  5  per  cent  deposit,  which  in  some 
cases  is  increased  to  10  per  cent,  remains  on  deposit  with  the  railway  as  a 
guarantee  of  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  is  only  returned  after  satisfactory 
delivery  has  been  given  by  the  supplier.  As  regards  terms  of  payment,  the 
railway  in  some  cases  pays  a  deposit  when  signing  the  contract,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  payment  is  only  made  for  the  goods  after  acceptance  of 
delivery  by  the  Chief  Material  Department — that  is,  after  the  goods  have 
passed  all  tests  as  set  forth  in  the  tender  circular. 

The  majority  of  delivery  terms  call  for  f.o.r.  Harbin,  and  only  in  very 
rare  cases  are  delivery  terms  of  c.i.f.  Dairen  or  c.i.f.  Vladivostok  accepted,  in 
which  case  payment  is  made  against  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading  in  Harbin. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  .keen  competition  for  the  business  of  this 
railway,  Japanese,  American,  British,  and  German  firms  being  well  to  the  front, 
most  of  them  having  branch  offices,  or  agents,  in  Harbin,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  give  personal  attention  to  the  inquiries  of  the  railway.  In  ordinary  years 
Manchuria  has  quite  a  large  surplus  of  agricultural  products  available  for  export, 
the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  finance  the  import  trade  of  the  province,  and 
merchants  would  do  well  to  study  Manchuria  as  a  market  for  all  classes  of 
manufactured  goods. 
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MACHINERY  FOR  SPINNING  COCOANUT  FIBRES 

A  Dutch  engineer  has  invented  machinery  capable  of  spinning  cocoanut 
fibres.  The  machinery  made  in  England  has  now  been  set  up  on  trial  at 
Rotterdam.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  machine  which  mechanically 
removes  the  husks  of  the  cocoanut,  and  of  another  part  which  breaks  up  the 
hard  shell  once  the  fibres  of  the  nuts  have  been  removed.  The  meat  is  then 
conveyed  by  a  belt  to  a  specially  constructed  drying  oven  where  it  is  very 
evenly  dried  into  copra.  The  husks  are  put  into  a  boiler  and  finally  the  fibres 
are  cleaned,  pressed  and  dried.  After  these  operations  they  are  ready  for 
spinning.  They  do  not  require  the  process  of  twisting,  but  they  can  be  bleached 
and  coloured.  If  this  enterprise  proves  successful  it  will  have,  according  to  a 
monthly  review  of  the  Rotterdam  Bank,  far-reaching  effects.  The  fuel  necessary 
for  it  is  furnished  without  any  cost  by  the  cocoanut  shells.  Large  quantities 
of  raw  material  will  be  available  and  cocoanut  fibre  will  be  utilized  for  the 
making  of  sacks,  canvas,  etc. 

SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  TO  EAST  AFRICAN  AND  INDIAN  PORTS 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  sailings  from  St. 
John  to  British  East  African  and  some  Indian  ports  of  the  Ellerman  and 
Bucknall  Steamship  Company.  The  City  of  Milan  sails  from  St.  John  on  March 
23  for  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  and  Calcutta.  The 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Limited,  are  the  agents  in  Canada. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

{d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also:  — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 
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ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commisf ioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples, 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  imiporters  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products. '  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and'  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

163.  Flour— A  large  Irish  Free  State  flour  import  firm  desire  direct  representation  of 
Canadian  miller  of  winter  wheat  flour  and  Manitoba  patents. 

164.  Flour. — Flour  importer  in  Dublin  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  flour  mill. 

165.  Flour. — Irish  Free  State  flour  importer  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
flour  exporter. 

166.  Flour. — Commission  agent  in  Rotterdam  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Cana- 
dian flour  mill  with  view  to  distribution  for  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

167.  Low-grade  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers,  dealing  extensively  in  mill  offals, 
are  interested  as  buyers  in  receiving  offers  of  low-grade  flour  from  Canadian  exporters. 

168.  Condensed  Milk. — An  Antwerp  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
ol  condensed  milk.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

169.  Condensed  Milk. — Dutch  East  Indian  importer  with  head  office  in  The  Hague, 
Holland,  desires  quotations  and  samples  of  condensed  milk  c.i.f.  Palembang  and  Sabang. 

170.  Cheese  (Cheddar). — Antwerp  firm  of  importers  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  cheddar  cheese.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

171.  Canned  Salmon  for  West  Africa. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  provision  merchants  invite 
direct  offers  as  buyers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  chum  and  pink  salmon.  Quotations 
desired  c.i.f.  main  West  African  ports. 

172.  Produce. — An  English  import  house  is  anxious  to  establish  connections  between  its 
produce  department  and  Canadian  produce  exporters  not  at  present  represented  in  London. 

173.  Pulverized  Oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  dealing  in  foodstuffs  invite  offers  as  buyers 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

174.  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  representative  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  linseed  meal  and  other  feedstuffs.  Samples  should  be  forwarded  and 
complete  particulars,  including  prices  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  should  be  given. 

175.  Groats. — A  North  of  England  importer  invites  ci.f.  Liverpool  offers  as  buyers  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

176.  Peas. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  produce  importers  are  interested  in  receiving  offers  of 
Canadian  white  peas  as  per  sample  on  file  at  Department.  C.i.f.  Liverpool  offers  desired. 
Shippers'  samples  required. 

177.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  getting  in  direct 
touch  as  buyers  with  actual  millers  of  alfalfa  meal.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices 
required. 

178.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  anxious  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 

Canadian  exporters. 

179.  Oil  By-products. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations  as  buyers 
on  re-run  wax  tailings,  packed  in  wooden  barrels,  which  by-product  of  the  lubricating  oil 
industry  they  purchase  in  quantities  of  from  300  to  400  barrels  per  year  from  the  United 
States.   Quotations  desired  per  long  ton,  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  in  sterling,  and  samples  necessary. 

180.  Gramophone  Records. — Dutch  importer  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer. 

181.  Glazed  News. — Dutch  importer  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  glazed  new- ; 
substance  50  grams  per  square  metre. 

182.  Hides. — Canadian  exporters  specializing  in  dry  horse  hides  and  dry  salted  horse 
hair  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

183.  Rabbit  and  Hare  Skins. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
rabbit  and  hare  skins  to  be  used  for  hatters'  furs.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

184.  Maple  Flooring. — Dutch  importer  desires  ci.f.  quotations  on  maple  flooring  for 
secret  nailing  in  long  lengths,  thicknesses  1  inch;  1+  inch,  H  and  4  inches  wide.  Also 
maple  blocks  9  inches  by  3  inches  by  1  inch,  tongued  and  grooved  and  dovetail  grooved,  for 
laying  on  concrete. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  7,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  7,  1927.  Those  lor  the  week  ending 
March  1,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  .  .  .Dr. 

Norway  .   .  .Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  S 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai.  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement ...  $ 


Parity 


00 


$4.86^ 
.1390 


.402 


.193 
.238 

.208 

.208 

.268 

.1412; 

.498 


$1.00 
.498 
.424 


4.871 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1.' 
1. 
1. 

'.4020 
4.86§ 
.567 


Week  Ending 
March  1, 

1927 
$4 . 8553 
.1393 
.0290 
.0252 
.0392 
.4011 
.  0438 
.1683 
.0520 
.1927 
.2375 
.0130 
.2601 
.2675 
.2669 
.1412 
.4885 
.4525 
.3650 

1.0018 
.4705 
.4200 
.1189 

4.8300 


Week  Ending 
March  7, 

1927 
$4.8572 
.1393 
.0296 
.0252 
.03919 
.4009 
.0440 
.1709 
.0520 
.1927 
.2375 
.0130 
.2601 
.2676 
.2669 
.1412 
.4915 
.4525 
.3650 

1.0018 
.4705 
.4215 
.1189 

4.8350 


1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1.0162 


.6350 
.4012 
3.6500 
.5612 


.6187 
.4018 
3.6800 
.5612 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

{The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  ivithout  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montnairn,  March  18;  Montclare,  March  25;  Montrose,  April  2;  Mont- 
calm, April  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Winona  County,  Oriole  Line,  March  19. 

To  London. — Bothwell.  March  26;  Balfour,  April  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Hunter,  March  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  26;  Canadian  Raider,  April  5— all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax);  Comino.  March  22;   Bay  State.  April  9 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow.— Parthenia,  March  18;  Carmia,  March  25:  Athenia,  April  9 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson;  Bellhaven,  March  26;  West  Nosska,  April  8 — both  Oriole  Line;  Melita.  March 
31;  Brandon,  April  9;  Metagama,  April  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  March  19;  Manchester  Producer,  April  2 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Comino.  March  22;   Bay  State.  April  9— both  Furaess,  Withy. 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Parthenia  .  March  18;  Carmia,  March  25 — both  Anchor-DonaluVon ; 
Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  March  26. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  (via  Halifax) —Canadian  Leader,  March  23;  Canadian 
Mariner,  April  6— both  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin.— Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Antwerp.— Metagama,  March  15;  Minnedosa,  March  16;  Marloch,  March  24; 
Montreal,  March  29;  Marburn,  April  7— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  March 
16;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  26;  Canadian  Raider,  April  5— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre— Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  April  9. 

To  Hamburg.— Balfour,  April  2;  Bosworth,  April  14— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  April  6;  Cairngowan,  March  18;  Cairnesk,  April 
6 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  March  26. 

To  South  African  Ports.— New  Georgia,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Queen  Eleanor,  New  Zealand  SS.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
March  16;  Canadian  Otter,  March  30— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Mombasa.  Kilindint,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Milan, 
Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Line,  March  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool.— A urania,  Cunard  Line,  March  14,  April  11. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London.— Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  March  28. 
To  Belfast  and  Glasgow— Athenia,  Cunard  Line,  April  10. 
To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow.— Letitia,  Cunard  Line,  March  28. 
To  London.— Comino,  March  24;   Bay  State,  April  11— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Avon  mouth.— Col  onian,  March  18;  Huronian,  April  4— both  White  Star  Canadian 
Service. 

To  Liverpool.— Colonian,  March  18;  Regina,  March  21;  Doric,  March  30;  Huronian, 
April  4 — all  White  Star  Canadian  Service;   Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  April  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  March  21;  Manchester  Producer,  April  4 — 
both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain).— Chicago,  French  Line,  March  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  April  1;  Silvia,  March  15,  March  29; 
Nerissa,  March  22,  April  5 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Sambro,  March  18,  April  1;  Skipper, 
March  25,  April  8— both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS., 
Marrh  18,  April  1,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  March  18;  Canadian  Squat- 
ter (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  April  1— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
April  2. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  April  6;  Caledonia,  March 
23— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  March  26. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  March  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yuen  Kaisha,  April  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  7. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
April  6. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  23. 
To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  April  1 ;  London  Shipper,  April  18 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  March  25;  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere, 
April  7 — both  Cie.  Gle.  TraDsatlantique  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Naviga- 
zione  Libera  Triestina,  March  19. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Siris.  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
April  1. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk.  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  March  25. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — I\oorderdyk.  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  April  8. 
To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo— Evanger,  East  Coast  South  Ameri- 
can Service,  March  30. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M..  March  23. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau.  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution ". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indics-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  81.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents./ 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Buenos  Aires. 


Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9. .   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucir.es, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Maplcleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia ;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via 
Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edfficio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory  includes   Straits   Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Addrest,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom.  • 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the   High   Commissioner   for  Canada  in   London,  Canadian 
Building,   Trafalgar  Square,   London,   S.W.I,  England.     Cable  .  Address,  Dominion. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY  IN 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 


Hamburg,  February  11,  1927. — Business  conditions  in  Germarry  .au Jjng -1'926 
were  characterized  by  a  severe  economic  crisis  followed  by  a  gradual  but  fairly 
satisfactory  recovery  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  This  recovery  from  trade 
depression  was  materially  assisted  by  the  repercussions  of  the  coal  strike  in 
Great  Britain,  which  gave  a  welcome  impetus  to  the  German  coal  and  iron  and 
steel  trades. 

The  economic  crisis1  began  in  the  autumn  of  1925  and  continued  well  into 
the  spring  of  1926,  but  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  February. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  rapid  increase  in  unemployment  and  in  the  number  of 
bankruptcies.  The  latter  phase  was  part  of  the  cleansing  process  tending  to 
rectify  the  over-organization  of  German  business  and  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  mushroom  companies  during  the  period  of  currency  inflation.  It  was  not 
confined,  however,  to  firms  of  this  character,  but  affected  many  old-established 
and  hitherto  sound  enterprises  and  few  branches  of  German  trade  and  industry 
escaped  the  consequences  of  the  crisis. 

unemployment 

The  number  of  unemployed  receiving  support  on  January  1,  1926,  was 
1,485,931,  having  rapidly  increased  during  the  previous  two  months.  Unemploy- 
ment continued  to  grow  until  on  February  15  the  official  figure  was  2,060,000 
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persons  in  receipt  of  relief.  There  was  then  a  gradual  decline.  By  June  1 
the  numbers  had  fallen  to  1,742,000  and  by  November  1  to  1,308,000.  A 
reaction  then  set  in  due  largely  to  seasonal  considerations,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1,746,000  persons  were  officially  stated  to  be  receiving  unemploy- 
ment relief. 

The  recurrence  of  increased  unemployment  during  the  present  winter  in 
spite  of  improved  trade  conditions  would  appear  to  indicate  that  Germany  is 
faced  with  an  unemployment  problem  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character. 
In  this  respect  Germany  has  not  escaped  a  problem  with  which  most  of  the 
other  industrial  countries  of  Europe  are  confronted. 

INSOLVENCIES 

The  figures  of  bankruptcies  during  the  past  year  serve  as  a  better  indica- 
tion of  the  liquidation  of  the  economic  crisis.  In  September,  1925,  the  number 
of  insolvencies  began  to  increase  rapidly  and  reached  their  highest  point  in 
January  and  February,  1926.  In  the  former  month  there  were  2,013  bank- 
ruptcies and  1,428  firms  were  placed  under  official  supervision.  For  February 
the  figures  were  respectively  1,998  and  1,573,  and  for  March  1,845  and  1,486. 
These  figures  compare  with  an  average  of  750  bankruptcies  and  300  official 
receiverships  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  previous  year.  A  decline 
in  the  monthly  number  of  insolvencies  then  set  in  until  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  July  was  701,  which  was  less  than  the  pre-war  average  of  811.  The 
succeeding  months  brought  a  further  decline  and  the  figure  for  December  was 
only  438,  the  lowest  monthly  number  of  bankruptcies  for  a  long  period. 

The  decline  in  insolvencies  during  the  year  reflects  the  passing  of  the 
economic  crisis  and  the  reorganization  of  German  business  on  a  more  stable 
basis.  Although  many  enterprises  have  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  crisis,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  general  German  trade  and 
industry  is  now  in  a  sounder  position  than  for  many  years  and  that  the  worst 
results  of  the  inflation  period  have  been  rectified. 

MONEY  AND  SHARE  MARKETS 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  year  1926  was  the  easiness  of  the 
money  market  in  contrast  to  the  financial  stringency  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  At  first  the  easy  money  conditions  were  a  reflex  of  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  but  later  the  large  influx  of  foreign  money  was  recognized  as  a 
factor  of  great  importance.  The  large  surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  public 
enterprises,  such  as  the  railways  and  the  post  office,  have  also  greatly  assisted 
the  liquidity  of  the  money  market. 

The  official  discount  rate  of  the  Reichsbank  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  9  per  cent.  The  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent  in  January,  and  further 
reductions  took  place  until  on  July  5  the  rate  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent  and 
remained  at  this  figure  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  private  discount  rate 
fell  more  rapidly  than  the  official  rate  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
the  Reichsbank  was  without  effective  control  of  the  market.  In  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  a  certain  stiffening  of  rates  took  place  and  the  private 
discount  rate  rose,  so  that  the  official  rate  became  more  in  accordance  with 
monetary  conditions.  A  further  reduction  in  Reichsbank  discount  rate  to  5 
per  cent  has  taken  place  in  January,  1927. 

Throughout  most  of  the  year  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  funds  for  daily 
money  and  low  rates  prevailed  except  during  the  periods  of  monthly  settle- 
ments. This  supply  of  cheap  money  gave  an  impetus  to  stock  exchange  activity. 
With  only  occasional  periods  of  reaction  the  tendency  on  the  stock  exchanges 
was  firm  throughout  the  year.  Many  of  the  leading  stocks  appreciated  over 
200  per  cent  in  value.  The  share  index  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  rose  from 
58-31  on  January  2  to  137-87  on  December  31,  which  was  the  highest  figure 
for  the  year. 
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SUPPLY  OF  CAPITAL 

The  most  favourable  feature  of  the  economic  developments  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  change  from  financial  stringency  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ready  money.  During  the  years  1924  and  1925  German  business  was  confronted 
with  an  extreme  shortage  of  working  capital.  The  capital  market  has  now 
undergone  a  complete  change  and  has  every  indication  of  maintaining  its 
stability,  although  the  present  liquidity  of  the  money  market  will  probably  not 
continue  as  trade  expands. 

The  German  people  commenced  to  save  again  shortly  after  the  currency 
was  stabilized  and  there  has  since  been  a  great  increase  in  savings  bank  deposits. 
These  deposits  were  doubled  during  the  past  year,  but  they  are  not  yet  sufficient 
to  provide  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  capital  requirements  of  the  country. 
Recourse  therefore  must  be  had  to  foreign  borrowings.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  foreign  loans  raised  by  Germany  last  year  amounted  to  a  total  of  $374,600,000 
as  compared  with  $308,500,000  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  former  total  nearly 
three-fourths  were  raised  in  the  United  States.  This  heavy  foreign  borrowing 
has  created  misgivings  in  certain  quarters,  where  it  is  feared  that  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  may  exercise  an  adverse  influence  on  the  foreign 
exchanges. 

PUBLIC  FINANCES 

The  public  finances  of  Germany  continue  to  show  favourable  developments. 
The  budget  for  1926-27  was  balanced  at  7,626,000,000  marks  *  of  which  300,- 
000,000  marks  were  comprised  in  the  extraordinary  budget.  The  economic  crisis 
involved  increased  outlay  for  unemployment  relief  and  emergency  productive 
work,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  was  later  increased  to  8,400,000,000  marks, 
of  which  573,000,000  marks  were  to  be  covered  by  loan. 

The  1926-27  estimates  allowed  for  the  policy  of  tax  reduction  in  the  interests 
of  trade.  The  turnover  tax  was  reduced  to  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent. 
The  trade  depression  at  first  led  to  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  revenue  from 
taxes  on  wages,  but  improving  trade  gradually  compensated  for  earlier  deficits 
and  an  excess  of  revenue  was  shown  in  the  financial  statement  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  financial  year.  The  yield  from  taxation  for  the  first  nine  months 
amounted  to  5,293,000,000  marks  out  of  6,685,000,000  marks  estimated  for  the 
whole  year. 

The  execution  of  German  obligations  under  the  Dawes  plan  proceeded 
without  difficulty  throughout  the  year.  All  liabilities  were  met  and  the  pledged 
revenues  were  maintained.  The  total  reparations  liability  falling  Within  the 
financial  year  1926-27  was  1,310,000,000  marks. 

The  total  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  increased  during  the  past  year 
from  4,864,000,000  marks  to  5,200,000,000  marks.  There  was  a  steady  with- 
drawal of  rentenmark  notes  from  circulation  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
note  circulation  of  the  Reichsbank.  Throughout  the  year  the  Reichsbank  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  converting  its  reserves  of  foreign  currency  into  gold  and  the 
total  net  imports  of  gold  into  Germany  during  1926  amounted  to  579,045,000 
marks,  On  December  31,  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  amounted  to 
1,791,000,000  marks  and  the  reserves  of  foreign  currency  to  455,000,000  marks. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

The  wholesale  index  number  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  declined  from 
140-69  in  January  to  137-75  in  December,  1926,  but  the  official  cost  of  living 
index  increased  during  the  same  period  from  141-2  to  144-3,  the  greater  part 
of  the  increase  taking  place  in  the  last  six  months.  The  control  of  rents  is 
still  maintained  and  rents  were  raised  during  the  year  to  the  pre-war  level. 


Note.— 1  Reichsmark=$0.238. 
37643 — li 
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The  chief  tendency  of  prices  was  for  food  products  to  increase  and  manufactured 
products  to  decline.    This  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  index. 

Although  wages  have  continued  to  increase,  the  movement  has  been  less 
marked  than  in  the  previous  year  and  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
in  food  prices.  The  average  weeklv  wage  for  skilled  labour  in  November  1926 
was  46.31  marks  ($11.03),  and  that  for  unskilled  labour,  34.27  marks  ($8.16). 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

The  outlook  for  the  crops  in  the  early  summer  was  not  considered  favourable 
due  to  the  extensive  floods  and  heavy  rain-storms  in  many  districts,  but  the 
resulting  harvest  was  fairly  satisfactory.  The  yield  of  grain,  particularly  of  rye, 
was  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  had  produced  a  very  good  harvest, 
while  the  potato  crop  was  considerably  smaller.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  yield  of  the  principal  German  crops  in  1926  and  1925: — 

Metric  Tons  (2,200  lbs.) 
1926  1925 


Wheat   2,598,000  3,217,000 

Rye   6,406,000  8,063,000 

Oats   6,325,000  5,585,000 

Barley   2,463,000  2,599,000 

Potatoes   30,321.000  41,718,000 

Sugar  beets   10,495,000  10,326,000 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Nearly  all  branches  of  German  manufacturing  industry  felt  the  consequences 
of  the  trade  depression  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  There  were  universal  com- 
plaints of  a  lack  of  markets,  of  over-productive  capacity  of  plants,  and  of  the 
low  purchasing  power  of  the  home  market.  In  April  a  definite  improvement  set 
in,  assisted  in  large  measure  by  the  British  coal  strike.  The  impetus,  which  the 
latter  factor  gave  to  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  gradually  spread  to  other  industries, 
so  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  there  was  a  general  improvement  in  indus- 
trial conditions. 

The  output  of  coal  in  1926  was  145,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  133,000,- 
000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  greatest  output  was  attained  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  when  the  Ruhr  district  alone  produced  450,000  tons  a  day.  The 
total  production  of  pig-iron  in  1926  was  9,643,500  tons  as  against  10,176,700  tons 
in  the  previous  year,  while  12,341,600  tons  of  raw  steel  were  produced  as  com- 
pared with  12,194,501  tons  in  1925.  The  monthly  production  of  raw  iron  and 
steel  showed  a  constant  increase  from  May  until  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
industry  was  greatly  benefited  not  only  by  the  British  coal  strike,  but  also  by  the 
currency  deflation  in  France. 

There  was  only  a  moderate  improvement  in  the  machinery  and  engineering 
industries,  while  the  manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock  remained  depressed 
due  to  lack  of  orders  from  the  German  railways.  The  electrical  industry  enjoyed 
satisfactory  conditions  throughout  most  o$  the  year.  The  paper  industry  was 
also  reported  to  be  prosperous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potash  industry  com- 
plained of  declining  sales.  One  of  the  most  marked  recoveries  from  the  trade 
depression  was  in  the  case  of  the  textile  and  leather  industries.  Improved  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  population  and  exhaustion  of  stocks  led  to  renewed  buying 
on  a  large  scale  of  textile  articles  and  boots  and  shoes  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year. 

The  extent  of  the  improvement  in  German  trade  and  industry  can  best  be 
indicated  by  the  figures  of  daily  average  number  of  railway  cars  loaded.  In 
January,  1926,  the  average  number  was  only  101,800  per  day.  By  June  this  had 
increased  to  121,200.  There  was  then  a  constant  increase  each  month  until  for 
November  the  figure  was  157,800  per  day. 
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KATIONALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  economic  crisis  hastened  the  process  of  the  reorganization  of  German 
industry,  which  has  been  pursued  with  great  determination  and  energy  through- 
out the  past  year.  This  reorganization  has  taken  the  form  of  amalgamations  of 
competing  enterprises  or  the  horizontal  trust  rather  than  the  vertical  trust,  which 
German  industry  favoured  during  the  inflation  period.  After  these  amalga- 
mations have  been  effected,  there  has  been  a  thorough  over-hauling  of  the  pro- 
ductive apparatus,  to  which  process  the  name  rationalization  has  been  given  in 
Germany.  The  aim  of  this  process  has  been  the  concentration  of  manufacture 
in  the  most  efficient  units,  the  closing  down  of  unprofitable  enterprises,  the  closer 
co-ordination  of  production  and  distribution,  and  the  general  elimination  of 
unnecessary  costs.  The  result  has  already  been  a  reduction  of  production,  costs, 
which  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  competitive  power  of  German  industry  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  most  notable  amalgamations  effected  last  year  were  the  formation  of 
the  Dye  Trust  or  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  in  the  winter  and  that  of  the  Western 
Steel  Trust  in  the  spring.  The  former  embraces  all  the  larger  German  dyestuffs 
and  nitrate  works,  and  the  former  the  principal  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  Ruhr 
district  with  the  exception  of  Krupps'.  These  two  great  trusts  were  only  part 
of  a  general  tendency,  which  manifested  itself  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  iron 
and  steel,  metal,  shipbuilding,  shipping,  camera  and  a  number  of  other  industries, 
since  it  was  recognized  that  horizontal  combinations  were  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  process  of  rationalization. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  German  foreign  trade  figures  for  the  year  1926  must  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  Including  gold  and  silver,  there  was  an  unfavourable  trade  balance 
of  711,943,000  marks,  but  excluding  the  precious  metals  the  unfavourable  balance 
amounted  to  132,898,000  marks.  In  a  year  of  heavy  foreign  borrowings  an, 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  this  amount  cannot  be  considered  an  adverse 
factor,  but  if  Germany  is  to  fulfill  the  reparations  obligations  and  to  repay  the 
loans  recently  raised  abroad  the  trade  balance  soon  should  begin  to  show  an 
excess  of  exports. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  past  year  there  was  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  trade  depression  and  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  imports  of  raw  materials.  There  was  even  a  re-export 
of  raw  materials  which  helped  to  swell  the  export  totals.  From  June  to  Decem- 
ber there  was  lan  unfavourable  balance  on  each  month's  trading,  largely  as  a 
consequence  of  the  recovery  from  the  trade  depression.  The  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  monthly  trade  figures  was  the  gradual  expansion  in  the  volume  of 
trade,  especially  the  increase  in  exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports  for  each  month,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with 
the  amount  of  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports  in  each  month: — 

German  Trade  Figures,  1926 


In  Millions  of  Marks 

Excess  of 

Month  Imports       Exports     Imports  — 

Exports+ 

January   707.5  794.6  +  87 

February   661.7  782.9  +121 

March   645.3  923.1  +278 

April   723.0  779.3  +  56 

May   702.8  729.5  +  27 

June   791.9  758.8  -  33 

July   942.0  821.3  -126 

August   919.7  833.9  -  86 

September   823.4  836.4  —  13 

October   990.1  879.8  -110 

November   999.7  876.3  —123 

December   1,060.5  832.5  —228 
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The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports,  inclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the 
last  two  years  and  for  1913  are  as  follows: — 

In  Millions  of  Marks 

Imports  Exports 

1913  ,                                                                                10,769  10,097 

1925                                                                                  13,080  8,838 

1926                                                                                   10,566  9,854 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  exports  have  nearly  attained  the  1913  value, 
but  in  respect  of  volume  they  are  still  considerably  below  the  pre-war  level. 
Estimated  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  prices  the  total  exports  last  year  were  73  per 
cent  of  the  1913  volume  as  compared  with  65  per  cent  in  1925. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  in  1926  classified  into 
general  groups  on  the  basis  of  present  value: — 

German  Imports  and  Exports,  1926 


In  Thousands  of  Marks 

Groups  Imports  Exports 

(1)  Live  animals   125,447  10,697 

(2)  Food  and  drink   3,578,652  476,402 

(3)  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactured  goods  4,924,238  2,362,919 

(4)  Manufactured  goods   1,322,681  6,968,102 


Total  merchandise   9,951,018  9,818,120 

(5)  Precious  metals   615,246  36,201 


Total   10,566,264  9,854,321 


There  were  considerable  decreases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  in  the 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods  and  of  finished  goods, 
while  the  imports  of  food  and  drink  decreased  in  value  by  444,277,000  marks. 
The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  only  increased  5  per  cent  in  total  value  as 
compared  with  1925,  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  raw 
materials  and  partly  finished  goods. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

The  part  of  the  German  foreign  trade  returns  which  is  of  most  interest  to 
Canada  is  that  relating  to  the  imports  of  foodstuffs.  The  figures  for  1926  are  of 
great  interest,  as  this  is  the  first  calendar  year  since  the  war  during  the  whole 
of  which  the  duties  on  agricultural  products,  re-imposed  in  September  and 
October,  1925,  were  in  force.  The  trade  returns  therefore  provide  an  indication 
of  the  effects  of  these  duties  on  the  German  imports  of  food  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  1926  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  in.  the  imports  of  those  food  products  which  Ger- 
many is  unable  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  requirements.  In 
spite  of  the  duties,  there  has  been  little  or  no  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  grain, 
beef,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  fresh  apples.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
duties  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  curtailing  the  importation  of  the  manu- 
factured food  products  on  which  duties  were  re-imposed  in  1925.  The  imports 
of  wheat  flour  in  1926,  for  example,  were  less  than  a  third  of  the  quantity  imported 
in  the  previous  year.  This  was  compensated  for  by  a  greatly  increased  importa- 
tion of  wheat.  There  was  similarly  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  imports  of  rye 
flour,  canned  meats,  and  canned  milk.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  trade 
returns  disclose  no  very  great  economic  advantage  having  accrued  to  Germany 
from  the  re-imposition  of  the  agricultural  duties,  which  on  the  other  hand  have 
served  to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
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The  following  table  summarises  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  products 
imported  into  Germany  during  the  last  two  years,  and  some  of  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1913  are  given  for  comparison: — 


German  Food  Imports 


Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 

1913 

1925 

1926 

TT7L  ^  „  i. 

2  ^46  000 

1  678  000 

o  179  900 

"Wlieat  flour 

17  900 

191  700 

XJJ  Jl,  I  \J\J 

Rye 

^9  oOO 

^fiO  700 

9d^  ROO 

1  p»  ROO 

fiOO 

Beef 

30,300 

154,200 

149,200 

Pork  

21,100 

74,800 

55,000 

1,600 

9,300 

-  10,300 

Other  meats  

14,200 

1,200 

3,800 

107,400 

102,000 

108,600 

77,200 

55,800 

26,000 

Butter  

54,200 

96,600 

97,800 

26,300 

67,600 

64,100 

Eggs  

166,800 

141,400 

236,200 

4,500 

5,500 

44,000 

37,100 

186,800 

181,200 

11,600 

6,600 

12,500 

2,300 

Other  canned  goods,  including  milk 

31,600 

7,200 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  last  year  were  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  1913  figures.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  exports  of  breadstuffs,  which  in  1913  amounted  to  538,300  tons  of  wheat, 
194,800  tons  of  wheat  flour,  934,500  tons  of  rye  and  225,100  tons  of  rye  flour.  On 
October  1,  1925,  the  pre-war  system  was  re-introduced  of  granting  duty-free 
import  licenses  on  the  export  of  grain  and  flour.  This  system  being  in  effect  a 
bounty  on  export,  has  encouraged  the  shipment  of  grain  from  Germany,  so  that 
in  1926  there  was  an  export  of  286,700  tons  of  wheat,  72,800  tons  of  wheat  flour, 
280,500  tons  of  rye,  and  30,300  tons  of  rye  flour.  Most  of  the  wheat  was  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  and  Italy;  the  rye  to  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland  and  Holland; 
the  wheat  flour  to  Holland  and  Czechoslovakia;  and  the  rye  flour  to  France  and 
Finland.  In  order  to  replace  the  German  grain  exported  to  other  counties  wheat 
and  rye  must  'be  imported,  and  for  this  purpose  the  hard  Canadian  wheat  is 
favoured. 

IMPORTS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS 

The  German  live  stock  industry  is  dependent  upon  large  importations  of 
foreign  feeding  stuffs.  There  was  a  further  increase  last  year  in  the  imports  of 
various  kinds  of  fodder,  although  the  quantities  received  are  still  below  the  pre- 
war totals.  The  following  table  compares  the  imports  of  leading  feeding  stuffs 
for  the  last  two  years  and  1913: — 

Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 
1913  1925  1926 


Barley   3,248,200  932.500  1,739,900 

Oats   505,000  441,200  296,400 

Corn   918,700  556,500  704,300 

Mill  offals,  bran   1,414,300  163,600  362,900 

Rice  offals   206,500  56,000  39,200 

Oil  cakes   828,500  340,100  437,800 

Fish  meal     45,700  82,000 


IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

The  trade  depression  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  imports  into  Germany  of  raw  materials  and  partly  finished  goods.  The 
greater  part  of  the  importations  took  plaee  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  after 
trade  had  commenced  to  recover  from  the  economic  crisis.  The  total  imports 
of  iron  ore  amounted  to  9,553,400  tons  as  compared  with  11,540,000  tons  in  the 
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previous  year.  The  importation  of  Newfoundland  ore  at  a  total  of  353,900  tons 
was  slightly  greater  than  in  1925.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  during 
the  last  two  years  of  certain  minerals  and  metals  of  interest  to  Canada: — 

Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 


1925  1926 

Asbestos   12,200  9,000 

Nickel  ore   2,800  3,000 

Nickel,  raw,  refined   2,500  1,800 

Aluminium   10,700  5,500 

Copper  ore   89,000  142,400 

Copper,  raw   210,900  146,500 

Zinc,  raw   105,500  100,100 

Lead,  raw   137,700  93,300 

Graphite   23,700  15,900 

Mica,  raw   1,200  700 

Feldspar   40,400  35,000 

Talc   15,800  14,400 

Molybdenum  and  other  miscellaneous  ores   3,300  2,500 


IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  total  value  of  the  finished  products  imported  into  Germany  in  1926  was 
1,322,681,000  marks.  This  was  considerably  less  than,  the  figure  for  the  pre- 
vious year  and  even  less  than  the  total  imports  of  finished  goods  in  1924,  when 
the  system  of  import  prohibitions  and  licenses  was  still  in  force. 

A  total  of  9,697  passenger  motor  cars  of  a  total  value  of  $10,340,000  was 
imported  into  Germany  in  1926  as  compared  with  9,595  motor  cars  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  United  States  last  year  supplied  4,860,  and  Italy  2,941, 
passenger  motor  cars.  The  import  of  motor  trucks  in  1926  consisted  of  1,744 
trucks  of  a  total  value  of  $940,000,  and  of  these  1,613  trucks  came  from  the 
United  States. 

In  1926,  223,392  motor  car  tire  casings  of  a  value  of  $2,405,000,  and  125,765 
inner  tubes  for  motor  car  tires  of  a  value  of  $314,000,  were  imported.  This 
represents  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year,  when  only  29,414  tire 
casings  and  17,784  inner  tubes  were  imported.  In  1926  the  United  States  supplied 
Germany  with  68,783  tire  casings  and  46,145  inner  tubes;  Belgium  shipped 
90,359  casings  and  37,339  inner  tubes;  and  42,891  tire  casings  are  given  as  having 
been  imported  from  Italy. 

Last  year  there  were  2,393  harvesting  machines  imported  into  Germany  as 
compared  with  1,835  machines  in  1925.  The  total  value  of  last  year's  import 
was  $432,000  and  the  total  weight  of  the  machines  imported  amounted  to  1,814 
tons,  of  which  the  United  States  are  given  as  supplying  880  tons,  and  Canada, 
668  tons.  There  was  also  an  import  in  1926  of  868  motor  ploughs,  weighing  a 
total  of  352  tons,  of  which  262  tons  came  from  the  United  States.  In  addition 
3,130  sowing  machines,  hay  presses,  choppers,  lawrn  mowers,  and  miscellaneous 
agricultural  machines  were  imported  last  year.  The  total  weight  of  these 
machines  was  520  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  42  tons. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report,  which  will  deal  with  Imports 
from  Canada  into  Germany,  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.] 


EMPIRE  SHOPPING  WEEK  IN  BARBADOS 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Empire  Shopping  Week  in  the  Colony  of  Barbados 
during  May,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  23rd  instant.  Canadian  firms  with 
agents  in  Barbados  and  who  would  like  to  make  special  displays  during  this 
week  are  requested  to  place  in  the  hands  of  these  agents  such  samples  and 
literature  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
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APPLE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  DURING  THE  SEASON 

OF  1926 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  February  28,  1927. — The  principal  features  characterizing  the 
fruit-trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1926  as  compared  with  last 
season,  have  been  the  very  large  arrivals  of  American  barrel  apples,  especially 
those  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  also  of  Western  boxed  apples,  the  consider- 
able increase  of  British  Columbia  apples  offered  on  the  market,  the  very  short 
supplies  received  from  Ontario,  and  the  shortage  of  the  English  and  Continental 
apple  crops.  The  Virginia  crop  was  not  only  a  very  large  one,  'but  of  excellent 
quality  generally,  and  the  large  supplies,  regularly  coming  forward,  of  the  highly 
coloured  varieties  characteristic  of  this  State  have  offered  very  severe  competition 
to  the  output  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  seriousness  of  this  competition  may  be 
\  gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  transatlantic  shipments  (including  Canadian)  up 
to  December  18  comprised  2,598,584  barrels  as  compared  with  1,725,535  barrels 
in  1925.  At  the  same  time  shipments  of  boxed  apples  up  to  the  same  date 
totalled  3,027,184  boxes  as  compared  with  2,038,659  last  year.  Another  unfortu- 
nate factor  in  the  situation  has  been  the  widespread  industrial  depression  as  a 
result  of  the  miners'  strike,  which  has  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  on  demand.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  fortunately  the  English  and  Continental  apple  crops  have 
been  light,  the  English  situation  especially  exercising  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  market.  The  very  popular  English  dessert  variety,  Cox's  Orange,  was 
practically  a  total  failure,  and  this  has  placed  the  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia  supplies  at  a  very  decided  premium.  The  usually  more  than  adequate 
supply  of  English  cooking  apples  has  also  not  been  in  evidence,  and  there  has 
been  a  strong  call  therefore  for  cooking  varieties  from  Canada,  which  in  a  normal 
season  find  a  much  less  satisfactory  market. 

Last  season  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Ontario  apples  reached  this 
market  as  a  result  of  an  abnormally  large  crop,  but  the  crop  of  1926  was  very 
short  in  that  province,  competitive  conditions  in  this  country  did  not  result  in 
attractive  prices,  and  as  a  result  very  few  Ontario  apples  have  been  on  offer,  and 
these  mainly  in  Glasgow,  which  has  always  shown  special  favour  to  Ontario 
fruit.  London,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  paid  prices  for  the  apples  of  this 
province  equal  to  those  of  the  northern  markets,  and  is  therefore  generally 
avoided.  Last  year,  under  Ontario  Government  auspices,  and  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  largely  increased  production,  some  fairly  considerable  quantities 
were  shipped  to  London,  but  the  result  was  to  confirm  views  previously  held  that 
better  prices  are  obtainable  in  the  North. 

British  Columbia  apples  have  been  extensively  distributed,  and  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  last  year,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  in 
general  been  of  satisfactory  quality.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  breakdown  in  the  Jonathans. 

Nova  Scotia  apples  have  been  shipped  in  quantity  to  all  the  principal 
markets,  and  condition  and  quality  have  been  much  superior  to  the  output  for  last 
season.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  especially  the  condition  and  percentage 
of  slacks  compared  most  favourably  with  those  of  competitive  supplies. 

In  spite  of  the  specially  severe  competition  this  year,  price  levels  of  barrel 
apples,  while  lower  than  those  of  1924,  were  about  equal  to  those  of  1925  during 
November,  while  in  December  they  were  definitely  higher  than  in  1925.  The 
price  situation  as  regards  boxed  apples  has  been  much  less  satisfactory,  and  values 
have  been,  lower  than  for  either  of  the  two  previous  seasons. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  3,  1927. — With  one  or  two  exceptions,  industrial  conditions 
in  the  main  industries  of  Northern  England  have  shown  a  general  improvement 
during  the  past  month.  The  unstable  level  of  prices  in  coal  and  some  of  the 
metal  industries,  combined  with  the  continued  scarcity  of  a  good  many  essential 
materials,  has  hampered  progress,  but  these  difficulties  are  being  gradually  over- 
come and  production  is  steadily  expanding  in  the  execution  of  arrears  of  work. 

Among  the  encouraging  features  of  the  industrial  situation  are  the  increasing 
signs  of  a  recovery  in  the  overseas  demand  for  Lancashire  cotton  goods.  As  a 
result  of  the  business  that  has  been  recently  placed,  it  is  estimated  that  mills 
spinning  American  cotton  are  producing  around  70  per  cent  of  their  output 
capacity,  and  nearly  all  the  mills  engaged  on  Egyptian  cotton  have  'been  running 
full  time.  This  substantial  buying  movement,  particularly  from  India,  has  given 
the  market  a  decidedly  more  cheerful  tone,  and  the  majority  of  manufacturers 
turning  out  the  class  of  goods  that  are  in  current  demand  are  now  stipulating 
deliveries  several  months  ahead. 

Although  conditions  looked  more  hopeful  in  January,  business  in  both  the 
woollen  and  worsted  sections  of  the  wool  textile  industry  has  so  far  failed  to 
show  the  expansion  which  was  expected  after  the  end  of  the  mining  dispute. 
Trade  in  the  worsted  section,  while  still  very  unsatisfactory,  has  recovered  a 
little  since  the  end  of  November,  but  the  heavy  woollen  branch  is  still  depressed. 

February  was  a  busy  month  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  owing  to  the  efforts 
made  to  catch  up  with  back  orders,  and  although  manufacturers  were  still 
hampered  through  the  scarcity  of  coke  and  pig  iron,  a  large  amount  of  work  was 
completed.  Most  producers  on  the  northeast  coast  are  heavily  sold  ahead. 
Throughout  the  Barrow  district  a  good  output  has  been  maintained.  Open 
hearth  steel  production  at  Sheffield  was  considerably  expanded  during  the  month, 
and  is  now  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  years  past.  Although  new  business  has 
been  reported  scarce,  there  are  a  number  of  unfilled  contracts  still  on  hand.  The 
special  steels  required  by  the  motor  car  industry  have  been  in  very  good  demand. 

The  engineering  trades  of  this  district  have  shown  a  decided  tendency 
toward  general  improvement,  and  the  demand  for  skilled  men  has  steadily 
increased.  The  heavy  electrical  section  has  lately  secured  large  contracts  for 
generating  plants.  In  textile  machinery  conditions  vary,  but  several  makers  have 
been  busy.  Machine  tool  firms  catering  to  motor  manufacturers  have  been  fairly 
well  employed,  and  marine  engineers  have  had  more  work. 

A  steady  general  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  Northeast  Coast 
shipyards,  and  unemployment  figures  have  been  reduced.  Orders  for  new  ships 
continue  to  come  forward,  a  recent  notable  addition  being  a  contract  for  six  oil 
tankers.  There  has  also  been  an  increased  volume  of  ship  repair  work  placed 
with  firms  on  the  Tyne. 

Nottingham  lace  manufacturers  have  recently  'been  receiving  more  inquiries 
from  overseas  markets  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  three  years.  This 
improvement  is  attributed  largely  to  the  rise  in  value  of  the  French  franc. 
Satisfactory  domestic  orders  are  also  reported. 

A  number  of  contracts  for  foreign  coal  made  during  the  stoppage  have 
lately  been  cancelled  by  arrangement,  and  there  have  been  signs  of  better 
conditions  in  this  trade  with  more  inquiries  from  Continental  buyers  of  English 
coal. 

While  the  general  strike  and  prolonged  coal  deadlock  interfered  with  the 
normal  flow  of  traffic  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  last  year,  the  net  results 
were  favourable,  the  total  weight  of  seaborne  traffic  establishing  a  fresh  record 
at  6,533,780  tons,  which  showed  an  increase  of  911,375  tons  over  the  previous 
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year.  A  loss  in  coal  exports  was  offset  by  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of 
fuel  to  the  Port  of  Manchester  plus  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  industrial 
situation,  other  traffic,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  was  wonderfully  well  main- 
tained. 

The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board's  latest  and  greatest  undertaking  in 
dock  construction  at  Liverpool,  the  Gladstone  Docks,  is  nearing  completion.  The 
scheme  consists  of  an  entrance  lock  on  the  Mersey  river,  1,070  feet  long  by 
130  feet  wide,  a  vestibule  or  turning  dock,  and  two  branch  docks.  Ferro- 
concrete sheds  of  the  treble  story  type,  varying  in  length  from  1,202  to  1,502 
feet  and  in  width  from  100  feet  to  150  feet,  have  been  erected  on  the  north  and 
south  quays  of  the  branch  docks,  and  all  sheds  and  quays  are  equipped  with 
electric  cranes  and  provided  with  railway  facilities.  The  water  space  occupied 
by  the  docks  amounts  to  56  acres,  and  the  river  entrance  is  capable  of  locking 
through  the  largest  vessel  yet  built,  at  all  stages  of  tfre  tide,  except  just  before 
and  after  low  water.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  docks  will  be  officially  opened 
this  summer. 

CAJ\ADIAJ\  CATTLE  TRADE  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  February  22,  1927. — Aberdeen  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
shires  in  the  country  for  cattle-fattening,  and  no  similar  area  .persisted  more 
zealously  in  urging,  and  welcomed  more  enthusiastically,  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  against  Canadian  store  cattle.  One  of  the  most  important  feeders  of 
Canadian  cattle  in  that  county,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  trade, 
considers  that  it  is  well  conducted  and  the  animals  more  humanely  treated 
than  is  the  case  elsewhere.  Canadian  cattle  put  on  weight  much  more  rapidly 
than  others,  and  they  do  better  than  any  cattle  he  has  ever  handled.  In  his 
opinion,  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  Scotland  for  both  Canadian  and  Irish  cattle. 

Small  animals,  not  over  8  cwt.,  well-bred  and  young,  are  almost  invariably 
wanted  in  Aberdeenshire.  Store  cattle  should  not  be  over  two  years  old;  eigh- 
teen months  old  would  be  better.  If  heavier  animals  are  shipped  than  would 
otherwise  he  the  case  owing  to  the  flat  ocean  rate  per  head,  it  might  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  better  price  for  the  light  animal  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  heavier  freight  charge  per  live  hundredweight.  The  younger  animal  is  also 
less  costly  to  keep.    The  practice  of  branding  should  be  stopped. 

In  Scotland  generally  the  conditions  are  more  suitable  for  feeding  than 
breeding.  In  Aberdeenshire  all  the  cattle  are  stall-fed  in  winter;  the  pasture 
feeding  period  is  from  May  to  September. 

The  present  writer  attended  an  auction  sale  of  Canadian  fat  cattle  to 
butchers  in  Aberdeen  in  January.  These  cattle  had  been  fattened  from  stores 
on  the  farm  of  the  gentleman  above  referred  to.  The  following  shows  the 
weights  and  prices  of  a  number  of  them:  12(  cwt.,  £32  2s.  6d.;  11  cwt.,  £37 
7s.  6d.;  124  cwt.,  £32  17s.  6d.;  I2J  cwt.,  £32  17s.  6d.;  12  cwt.,  £31  2s.  6d.; 
13  cwt.,  £33  12s.  6d.;  10^  cwt.,  £28  2s.  6d. — an  average  of  53s.  Id.  per  live  cwt. 

When  the  Canadian  cattle  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Aberdeen — 
between  the  years  1887  and  1892 — it  was  important  and  growing.  Then  came 
the  embargo.  When  this  was  removed  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  trade  would  develop  rapidly  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  authorities  to  provide  or  restore  landing  facilities.  In  the  old  days 
the  cattle  were  carried  in  ships  of  comparatively  light  draft,  which  were 
berthed  at  Pocra  jetty,  (but  this  jetty  is  not  now  available  for  the  trade.  Since 
that  time  Pocra  jetty  has  been  widened  by  the  construction  of  a  timber  wharf, 
and  a  greater  depth  of  water  has  been  provided  alongside.    It  was  ascertained 
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that  vessels  drawing  25^  to  26  feet  of  water  would  be  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  consequently  the  formation  of  a  channel  with  a  depth  of  34  feet  at  high 
water  would  be  necessary.  It  was  decided  that  the  most  convenient  place  for 
dealing  with  Canadian  cattle  was  at  Pocra  quay,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  berth  having  a  depth  of  26  feet  at  low  water.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  trade  the  lairage  accommodation  for  Canadian  cattle  was  at  first  confined 
to  Pocra  jetty,  where  provision  was  made  for  566  head  of  cattle  in  wooden 
sheds  roofed  with  corrugated  iron.  As  these  proved  inadequate  for  the  growing 
trade,  additional  lairage  sheds  to  accommodate  458  head  of  cattle  and  a  large 
sale  ring  were  erected  on  ground  nearby.  These  facilities  have  since  either  been 
dismantled  or  converted  for  other  purposes,  and  new  sheds,  sale  ring,  etc.,  would 
have  to  be  provided.  The  suggested  new  accommodation  was  for  1,228  head 
of  cattle,  and  the  facilities  included  fodder  sheds  and  slaughter  house.  The 
total  cost  of  the  complete  undertaking  was  estimated  at  £25,450. 

Unfortunately  the  works  have  never  been  proceeded  with,  and  Canadian 
cattle  for  Aberdeenshire  have  to  be  railed  up  from  Glasgow  at  much  heavier 
expense  than  if  they  were  landed  straight  off  the  ship  at  the  port  of  Aberdeen, 
and  there  auctioned  and  distributed  among  the  farms. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  to  provide  the  accommodation  is  the  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  municipal  authorities  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  Canadian 
cattle  trade.  It  is  thought  that  the  trade  may  dwindle  to  negligible  propor- 
tions, or  cease  altogether,  if  by  some  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  the  duty  on  Canadian  cattle  on  entering  the  United 
States  were  removed  or  substantially  reduced.  In  any  case,  there  is  much 
disappointment  that  the  Canadian  cattle  trade  with  Scotland  is  much  less  than 
was  anticipated,  and  this  has  been  a  deciding  factor  in  holding  up  the  provision 
of  suitable  landing  facilities  at  Aberdeen. 

PROSPECTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS  SEASON,  1927 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  February  9,  1927. — Advices  received  from  the  raisin-  and 
currant-growing  districts  of  Mildura  (Victoria)  and  Renmark  (South  Australia) 
are  that  the  crops  are  looking  at  their  best,  with  every  anticipation  of  packing 
a  record  tonnage. 

Hitherto  Australian  currants,  'by  reason  of  their  cleanliness  and  high 
quality,  have  been  of  more  interest  to  Canadian  importers,  and  this  week  pick- 
ing has  commenced  so  that  early  in  March  some  early  currants  will  be  in  the 
market  and  available  for  export  oversea.  A  little  later  sultana  raisins  will 
engage  attention,  and  the  indications  are  that — with  the  labour  available — it  will 
take  growers  all  their  time  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  vines. 

Wire-netting  racks  are  used  for  the  natural  drying  of  the  fruit,  and  hence 
the  ardent  desire  that  the  present  hot  weather  should  continue  to  facilitate  this 
operation. 

As  in  former  years,  it  is  likely  that  a  quantity  of  sultanas  will  be  dipped 
by  the  "  cold  dip  process  "  to  produce  the  lighter  coloured  fruit  which  is  favoured 
in  some  markets,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  larger  growers  who  prefer  the 
"  hot  dip  process  "  which  produces  an  even  brown-coloured  fruit  called  for  by 
other  markets. 

Lexia  raisins,  in  order  of  sequence  and  marketing,  are  dried  after  the 
sultanas — at  the  end  of  the  season — and  therefore  owing  to  uncertain  climatic 
conditions  cause  more  anxiety  than  the  earlier  picked  grapes,  but  this  produc- 
tion is  comparatively  limited. 
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Experts  give  various  estimates  of  the  tonnage  of  the  1927  pack,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  be  definite  in  this  regard,  for  so  much  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  fine  weather  until  the  entire  crop  is  dealt  with. 

Upon  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable  at  this  date  the  production 
of  Australian  dried  fruits,  and  the  probable  percentage  available  for  export,  will 
be  approximately  as  follows:  Currants,  10,000  tons,  75  per  cent  for  export; 
sultanas,  40,000  tons,  80  per  cent  for  export;  lexias,  6,000  tons,  75  per  cent  for 
export. 

With  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  steamers  loading  at  Mel- 
bourne (via  Panama  canal)  for  Halifax  and  Montreal,  and  the  cargo  steamers 
of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand — as  well  as  other  lines — 
loading  for  Vancouver,  this  gives  Canadian  importers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  opportunities  for  shipments. 

COTTON-SPINNING  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  9,  1927. — Arrangements  for  establishing  a  cotton  mill 
within  a  few  miles  of  Melbourne  have  been  completed  by  the  return  to  Australia 
of  a  representative  of  the  interested  company  who  had  visited  England  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  machinery  and  engaging  a  staff  of  experts  for  the  new  mill. 

In  a  recent  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  company,  it  was  stated  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  manufacture  all  sorts  of  domestic  cotton  goods  and  within 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  install  a  cotton-spinning  plant,  for  which  plans 
have  already  been  drawn  up.  It  was  further  explained  that  the  capital  of  the 
new  company  had  been  privately  subscribed  and  no  shares  were  available  to 
the  public. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  spinning  plant  has  been  installed,  there  would 
soon  be  employment  for  between  500  and  600  people  at  the  works.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  engage  twenty-four  skilled  operators  from  Lancashire,  who 
are  due  here  in  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  training  Australian  workers  in 
the  industry. 

Australian-grown  cotton  is  now  available  to  local  spinners  (of  which  there 
are  already  four  or  five  in  existence) ,  who  are  given  a  bounty  on  condition  that 
they  use  50  per  cent  of  it  in  their  output.  This  year's  crop,  which  is  estimated 
at  4,000  bales  of  excellent  quality  and  colour,  is  short  to  the  extent  of  500 
bales  owing  to  dry  weather.  Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  by  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  for  Australian  spinning  mills  to  take  over  the 
whole  of  this  crop  direct  from  the  growers,  and  to  divide  it  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
according  to  the  quantities  for  which  they  had  applied.  This  arrangement  means 
a  direct  saving  to  the  growers  of  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  commission,  trans- 
portation, and  other  charges  involved  when  the  crop  is  sold  through  agents  or 
middlemen.  The  price  has  not  been  stated,  but  is  understood  to  be  'based  on 
the  world's  parity  at  the  actual  time  of  sales. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  DELEGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  9,  1927. — A  mission,  comprising  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  from  various  Australian  states,  is  due  to  arrive  at 
Vancouver  on  March  4,  for  the  purposes  of  studying  industrial  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  relation  to  wages,  output  per  man,  absence 
of  strikes  in  comparison  with  labour  unrest  in  Australia,  health  conditions  in 
factories,  and  other  matters  which  are  likely  to  be  informative  and  of  guidance 
to  manufacturers  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  delegation  has  been  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  which  is  defraying  all  expenses,  and,  in  addition  to  representatives 
of  capital  and  labour,  is  accompanied  by  a  secretary,  two  women  observers,  and 
two  press  representatives. 

If  time  permits  this  delegation  will  endeavour  to  visit  some  important 
Canadian  industrial  plants. 

LOSSES  ON  COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  STEAMERS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  February  9,  1927. — Details  of  the  present  position  in 
regard  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  line  of  steamers  have  been  made 
available  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  in  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  half  year  ended  on  December  31,  1926. 

When  in  September,  1923,  the  Commonwealth  line  of  steamers  and  the 
Cockatoo  dockyards  at  Sydney  were  handed  over  to  the  Commonwealth  Ship- 
ping Board,  debentures  were  given  by  the  board  to  the  Commonwealth  Treasury 
for  £5,214,500.  The  capital  value  of  the  fleet  was  written  down  from  £11,730,956 
to  £4,718,150,  the  balance  of  the  debentures  representing  the  written-down  valua- 
tion of  Cockatoo.  Since  then  the  whole  of  the  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
steamers,  has  been  sold,  the  amount  received  by  the  board  being  about  £1,000,000. 
This  money  was  not  paid  by  the  board  to  the  Commonwealth  in  reduction  of 
its  debenture  debt,  but  was  used  to  defray  losses  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
statement  issued  by  the  Treasury  discloses  the  fact  that  the  defot  of  the  board 
has  increased  to  £5,970,142.  Not  only  has  nothing  been  paid  off  the  debentures, 
but  £755,642  is  now  owing  by  the  board  for  interest.  The  security  for  the 
debentures  has  depreciated  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet  for  £1,000,000, 
upon  which  no  interest  is  being  paid. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  February  1,  1927. — Preliminary  trade  figures  show  that  the 
imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1926,  were  valued 
at  £49,889,563,  whereas  the  exports  amounted  to  £45,275,575,  or  a  balance  of 
imports  over  exports  of  £4,613,988.  The  figures  for  1925  were  as  follows: 
exports,  £55,262,272;  imports,  £52,456,407;  balance  of  exports  over  imports, 
£2,805,865.  Thus  the  return  from  New  Zealand's  exports  during  1926  was 
£9,986,697  less  than  in  1925.  Imports  have  not  shown  a  corresponding  drop,  the 
1926  figure  being  £2,566,847  lower  than  that  for  the  previous  year.  The  trend 
of  importations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  last  three  months  of  1926 
the  imports  were  £1,737,405  less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

notes  on  the  exports 

The  shrinkage  in  exports  is  explained  by  the  lower  prices,  especially  in  the 
wool  trade.    The  return  from  wool  exported  during  1926  was  £11,836,188,  as 
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compared  with  £17,738,738  in  1925,  a  drop  of  nearly  £6,000,000.  If  the  quan- 
tities shipped  are  compared,  it  is  seen  that  34,938  more  bales  were  forwarded  in 
1926  than  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Looking  at  other  main  items  of 
export,  a  more  or  less  general  decline  is  observed.  The  following  figures  give 
the  values  of  several  important  classes  of  exports  'for  1926,  the  1925  figures 
being  given  in  parentheses  for  comparative  purposes:  Butter,  £8,695,197  (£10,- 
240,132) ;  frozen  beef,  £388,701  (£511.996) ;  frozen  lamb,  £5,593,463  (£6,761,890) ; 
frozen  mutton,  £2,122,099  (£3,069,763);  sheepskins,  £1,544,273  (£1,989,289); 
hides  £557,195  (£702,236).  The  principal  increases  in  export  occurred  in  cheese, 
£5,939,359  (£5,800,808),  and  sausage  casings,  £780,811  (£675,848). 

NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORTS 

As  far  as  importations  are  concerned,  lower  costs  have  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  lower  figures.  For  example,  the  value  of  motor  vehicles 
imported  was  £3,632,277  as  compared  with  £4,146,433  in  1925,  whereas  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  imported  in  1926  was  22,779,  or  449  more  than  in 
1925.  The  principal  increases  in  imports  are  as  follows,  the  1925  figures  being 
again  shown  in  parentheses:  motor  spirit,  n.e.i.,  £2,417,090  (£1,840,552);  flour, 
£421,326  (£124,229);  phosphates,  £430,539  (£359,352);  newsprint,  £415,714 
(£367,878);  telephones  and  accessories,  £264,306  (£119,875);  seeds,  £256,077 
(£202,242).  Many  decreases  were  noted,  among  the  most  noteworthy  being: 
wheat,  £603,195  (£798,090) ;  sugar,  £1,150,592  (£1,250,343) ;  tobacco,  £892,174 
(£959,779);  whisky,  £643,546  (£734,111);  cotton  piece  goods,  £2,013,280 
(£2,483,778) ;  railway  and  tramway  plant,  £265,496  (£1531,170) ;  leather,  £283,806 
(£345,991);  motor  tires  and  tubes,  £928,466  (£1,148,075). 

In  considering  the  direction  of  New  Zealand's  overseas  trade,  it  is  seen 
that  British  countries  accounted  for  exports  to  the  value  of  £39,526,924,  or  87-30 
per  cent  of  the  total,  which  is  1-17  per  cent  over  1925.  Imports  of  British  origin 
were  valued  at  £34,065,656,  or  68-28  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  72-95 
per  cent  for  the  previous  year. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  exports  valued  at  £35,102,233,  representing  77-53 
per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  79-76  per  cent  ki  1925.  The  United 
States  purchased  8-43  per  cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  of  0-56  per  cent.  Other 
customers  of  importance  were  as  follows  (1925  percentages  in  parentheses) : 
Australia,  6-75  (4-53);  Canada,  1-90  (0-77);  France,  1-50  (1-07);  Germany, 
0-80  (2  92) ;  Belgium,  0-37  (0-35) ;  Japan,  0-36  (0-42) ;  and  Fiji,  0-33  (0-24). 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  United  Kingdom  furnished  imports  (according  to  country  of  origin) 
to  the  value  of  £22,7,52,622,  or  45-60  per  cent  of  the  total;  this  percentage 
represents  a  drop  of  3-08  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  16-94  to  20-05  per  cent.  The  percentages 
which  other  suppliers  of  importance  furnished  to  New  Zealand  in  1926  are  as 
follows,  the  1925  percentages  being  in  parentheses:  Australia,  9-27  (9-99) ; 
Canada,  6-88  (7-46);  India,  1-85  (1-74);  Fiji,  1-79  (2-36);  Ceylon,  1-72 
(1-62);  France,  1-63  (1-75);  Germany,  1.35  (0.95);  Belgium,  0.79  (0.84); 
Switzerland,  0-77  (0-84);  Netherlands,  0-65  (0-52);  Sweden,  0-64  (0-59);  and 
Italy,  0  62  (0-61). 

IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

The  imports  of  goods  from  Canada  during  1926  were  valued  at  £3,430,458, 
as  compared  with  £3,916,237  in  1925.  As  particulars  of  the  trade  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  analysis  nor  to  suggest 
definitely  the  items  in  which  the  decreases  have  taken  place.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  say  that  the  lower  importations  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires  have 
accounted  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  decrease. 
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As  far  as  Canadian  purchases  of  New  Zealand  products  are  concerned, 
the  statistics  show  that  the  value  for  1926  was  £861,717  as  compared  with 
£423,068  for  1925.  Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  commodities 
which  have  'been  purchased  in  greater  quantities,  as  the  returns  available  are 
incomplete,  but  without  doubt  those  commodities  affected  by  the  extension  of 
the  Australian  Trade  Agreement  to  New  Zealand  have,  in  the  main,  been 
responsible  for  the  increase. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  BY  COMMODITIES 

Motor  vehicles  have  for  many  years  formed  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  Canada's  exports  to  New  Zealand,  although  there  has  been  a  tendency  during 
the  past  two  years  for  this  trade  to  drop  off.  This  has  been  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  assembling  plants  for  motor  cars  in  this  Dominion,  and  further,  to  the 
requirements  under  the  tariff  whereby  one-half  of  the  cost  must  be  British  to 
qualify  for  preferential  treatment.  This  has  apparently  had  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  exports  from  Canada.  Due  to  a  revision  in  the  tariff  in  1926, 
even  greater  preference  is  granted  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  the  duty 
on  British  cars  now  being  10  per  cent  and  under  the  General  Tariff  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  together  with  certain  'body  duties  payable  on  the  valuation  of  the 
vehicle.  English  motor  cars  have  been  coming  to  New  Zealand  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  a  determined  effort,  attended  by  a  considerable  degree  of  success, 
is  being  made  to  adapt  the  type  of  car  to  New  Zealand  conditions.  At  this  stage 
it  may  be  said  that  vast  improvements  have  been  and  are  being  made  in  the 
main  roads  under  the  supervision  of  a  Highways  Board.  Motor  cars  are  very 
numerous  and  New  Zealand  follows  Canada  closely  in  cars  per  capita. 

Paper  and  paper  products  form  an  important  item  of  Canadian  trade  with 
New  Zealand,  printing  paper  forming  by  far  the  largest  single  commodity  of 
this  class.  The  majority  of  newspapers  operate  under  the  Newspaper  Pro- 
prietors' Association,  which  body  attends  to  the  purchasing  of  newsprint  for  its 
members.  Canada  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  satisfactory  share  of 
this  business,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  the  1927  contract  the  Dominion 
has  an  even  greater  percentage  than  in  1926. 

Canada  ships  a  fair  percentage  of  New  Zealand's  requirements  of  imported 
timber.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  competitor.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  shipments.  In  a  market  such  as  New  Zealand  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  overseas  firm  soon  becomes  known  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to 
the  other,  and  if  transactions  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  there  is  a 
hesitancy  in  placing  further  orders.  Canadian  shippers  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  grading  and  inspection.  While  this  is  left  to  the  officers  of  one  or  other 
of  the  inspection  services,  too  mjuch  care  cannot  be  exercised.  There  has  been 
considerable  agitation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Western  Red  Cedar  in  New 
Zealand,  and  while  a  few  minor  boroughs  have  passed  local  by-laws,  without 
having  made  inquiries,  the  use  of  this  timber  has  been  increasing,  and  speaking 
generally  the  quality  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  required, 
namely,  weatherboarding  or  siding. 

Among  the  other  commodities  constituting  Canadian  exports  to  New  Zealand 
may  be  mentioned  boots  and  shoes,  fish,  electrical  machinery  and  equipment, 
hosiery  and  underwear,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  hardware  and 
tools.  All  of  these  have  proved  to  be  satisfactory  -for  this  market.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  certain  countries  with  conditions  very  similar  to  those  existing 
in  Canada  are  able  to  secure  extensive  business  here  in  these  commodities,  it  is 
felt  that  Canadian  exporters  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  development 
of  trade  in  this  Dominion.  Canadian  goods  are  received  very  readily  if  the 
price  and  quality  are  competitive.  As  Canada  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the 
British  Preferential  Tariff  in  New  Zealand,  she  should  be  a'ble  to  compete  with 
many  lines  at  present  being  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
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CHARACTER  OF  NEW  ZEALAND'S  TRADE 

Exports. — A  study  of  the  character  of  New  Zealand's  exports  is  of  interest, 
but  in  a  survey  such  as  this  only  the  salient  features  can  be  considered.  Taking 
the  twenty-year  period  1906-1926  (both  years  included),  it  is  seen  that  the 
main  feature  has  been  the  great  advance,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  of 
butter  and  cheese,  the  export  of  these  commodities  having  exceeded  even  the 
most  optimistic  hopes,  namely,  from  £1,901,237  in  1906  to  £16,040,940  in  1925. 
Even  though  prices  of  dairy  produce  increased  during  this  period,  yet  the  actual 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  shipped  abroad  increased  from  451,431  cwt.  to 
2,622,078  cwt.  Other  classes  of  pastoral  produce  have  also  increased  several- 
fold  ki  value,  and  timber  also  shows  a  substantial  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  export  of  coal  and  phormium  (native  flax)  has  shown  a  decrease,  while  the 
value  of  gold  exported  in  1925  was  only  £472,364  as  compared  with  £2,270,904 
in  1906. 

Imports. — In  the  early  years  of  her  history  as  a  British  colony,  New  Zealand, 
while  supplying  foodstuffs  from  her  own  resources,  has  been  dependent  upon 
other  countries  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  manufactures  necessary  for  develop- 
ment and  also  of  the  amenities  of  modern  life.  The  nature  of  the  imports  has 
changed  but  little  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  though  new  commodities 
have  naturally  been  introduced  and  others  dropped  on  account  of  local  manu- 
facture or  altered  conditions.  The  principal  groups  of  imported  commodities 
are:  clothing  and  textiles,  metals  and  machinery,  sugar,  tea,  alcoholic  liquors, 
tobacco,  paper  and  stationery,  oils,  motor  vehicles  and  accessories,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  and  timber.  The  proportions  of  these  imports  have  not  changed 
greatly  for  many  years,  except  that  motor  vehicles,  oils  and  mjotor  spirits  have 
increased  very  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

New  Zealand  has  been  and  still  is  passing  through  a  period  of  slack  business. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  some  internal, 
but  mostly  external.  World  conditions  of  prosperity  or  otherwise  affect  directly 
the  welfare  of  New  Zealand.  The  commodities  which  this  Dominion  has  to  sell, 
consisting  as  they  do  largely  of  foodstuffs  and  wool,  must  compete  in  world 
markets.  Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  Zealand's 
exports,  and  anything  affecting  Great  Britain  is  immediately  reflected  in  general 
conditions  in  New  Zealand.  Thus  it  is  only  natural  that  the  effects  of  the 
recent  industrial  unrest  of  Britain  is  being  felt  in  New  Zealand.  This  country 
has  certain  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  meat,  etc.,  to  offer  to  the  English  con- 
sumer, and  when  the  purchasing  power  of  that  consumer  was  reduced  by  the 
coal  strike,  the  reaction  on  New  Zealand  was  inevitable.  The  natural  sequence 
was  a  lowering  of  price  of  produce.  This  has,  of  course,  affected  New  Zealand 
directly  and  is  now  being;  felt  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  price  of  land  in  New  Zealand  has  not  yet  returned  to  pre-war  values, 
and  this  fact  coupled  with  the  reduction  in  the  prices  secured  for  exports  has 
had  the  tendency  to  make  business  somewhat  below  normal. 

The  outcome  is  without  doubt.  New  Zealand  has  very  many  excellent 
natural  resources,  among  the  foremost  being  a  fertile  soil  suited  to  agriculture 
and  pastoral  pursuits1,  and  a  climate  that  makes  these  pursuits  very  profitable. 
While  in  the  meantime  business  may  be  quiet  and  overseas  markets  weak, 
the  future  holds  bright  prospects  for  this  Dominion. 

Note. — It  should  be  remembered  that  figures  quoted  for  1926  trade  are  preliminary  and 
are  subject  to  possible  revision. 
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TAXATION  OF  NON-RESIDENT  FIRMS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  February  10,  1927. — Under  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Act  of 
New  Zealand,  when  any  person  in  the  Dominion,  on  behalf  of  a  principal 
resident,  or  carrying  on  business  outside  New  Zealand,  is  instrumental  in 
arranging  the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  from  that  principal,  whether 
the  contract  of  purchase  is  made  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  the  principal 
is  deemed  to  be  carrying  on  business  in  New  Zealand  (so  far  as  such  goods 
are  concerned)  through  the  agency  of  that  person.  The  income  derived  from 
New  Zealand  is  assessable  for  income  tax  accordingly;  the  agent  is  therefore 
required  to  make  returns  and  pay  tax  on  the  business  in  question. 

This  regulation  is  intended  to  cover  business  secured  iby  commercial 
travellers  and  representatives  of  overseas  firms  who  visit  New  Zealand  with 
the  object  of  securing  orders  on  behalf  of  their  principals.  On  arrival  in  this 
Dominion  all  such  persons  are  required  to  pay  a  deposit,  amounting  usually 
to  £10,  but  this  amount  may  be  altered  if  special  circumstances  warrant.  At  the 
end  of  his  visit  the  traveller  must  render  a  return  of  all  business  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  and  not  only  the  actual  orders  taken  personally. 
If  he  is  not  a'ble  to  furnish  a  complete  return  on  his  departure,  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  is  held  until  such  time  as  the  full  return  is  available.  In  the  case 
of  travellers  who  periodically  visit  New  Zealand,  the  return  may  be  held  over 
until  the  following  trip,  or  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Land  and  Income  Tax 
Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  'by  post,  when  an  adjustment 
will  be  made,  either  by  a  refund  if  the  deposit  exceeds  the  tax  payable,  or  by  a 
claim  for  the  balance  of  tax  if  the  deposit  was  insufficient. 

The  deposit  must  be  paid  at  the  port  of  arrival,  even  if  the  traveller  has 
been,  and  is  still  unable  to  furnish  a  return  from  the  previous  visit,  and  although 
a  deposit  may  be  standing  to  his  credit. 

Any  non-resident  agent  or  non-resident  trader  who  refuses  to  pay  a  deposit 
when  required  to  do  so  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100. 
It  is  also  unlawful  for  any  non-resident  agent  to  act  as  agent,  or  for  any  non- 
resident trader  to  carry  on  business,  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a  warrant  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  or  a  Collector  of  Customs  enaJbling  him  to  do  so, 
which  warrant  will  be  issued  without  fee,  either  by  the  Commissioner  or  a 
Collector  of  Customs  on  application,  and  remains  in  force  for  two  months 
from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  practice  of  the  Department  of  Land  and  Income  Tax  is  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  net  profit  on  business  done  and  to  this  end  they  have  compiled 
a  list  of  average  rates  of  estimated  net  profit,  which,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  class  of  goods  concerned.  Should  objection  be  made  in  any  case  as  to 
the  amount  of  net  profit  assessed,  the  department  insists  on  a  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  New  Zealand  business  being  furnished.  This  must  be  certified 
by  a  chartered  accountant  to  the  effect  that  no  depreciation  or  interest  on  capital 
has  been  debited  and  that  any  apportionment  of  expenses  to  the  New  Zealand 
business  has  been  made  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

In  the  event  of  goods  being  purchased  outright  by  the  New  Zealand  agent, 
there  is  no  liability  for  the  principal  as  in  this  case  the  sale  is  considered  to 
have  been  made  outside  New  Zealand. 

The  estimated  rates  of  net  profit  fixed  for  certain  classes  of  goods  are 
as  follows: — 
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Books  

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpets,  linoleum,  etc  .  

Chemists'  and  druggists'  sundries  

China,  earthenware,  etc  

Confectionery  

Dried  fruit  

Fancy  goods  (novelties)  

Furs  

Hardware  

Jewellery  

Optical  goods  

Paper  

Soft  goods  (textiles,  wearing  apparel,  etc.) 

Sporting  goods  

Tobacco  

Wines  

On  the  estimated  net  profit  so  ascertained,  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  Annual  Taxing  Act  each  year.  The  rates  for  the  current  year  are 
as  follows: — 

Where  the  taxable  income  does  not  exceed  £300,  the  rate  is  7d.  in  the  £1. 

Where  the  taxable  income  exceeds  £300  but  does  not  exceed  £6,000,  the  rate  is  7d. 
increased  by  200  to  300d.  for  every  £1  of  such  excess. 

Where  the  taxable  income  exceeds  £6,000,  the  rate  is  3s.  9d.  increased  by  100  to  300d. 
for  every  £1  in  excess  of  £6.000  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  in  the  £1. 

The  rate  for  taxable  incomes  of  £8,700  and  over  is  4s.  6d.  in  the  £1. 

For  example,  if  an  agent  representing  a  non-resident  soft  goods  house 
were  instrumental  in  procuring  sales  amounting  to  £5,000  for  the  year,  the  tax 
payable  would  be  computed  thus: —  , 

Sales  '   £5,000 

Estimated  net  profit  at  5  per  cent   250 

.Tax  on  £250  at  7d.  in  the  £1   7   5  10 


Per  Cent 
10 

n 

10 

n 

5 
15 
10 

n 

10 
15 
5 
5 
10 

n 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  February  28,  1927. — The  prospects  for  the  present  year  are 
excellent.  The  output  of  bananas  is  expected  to  be  at  least  20,000,000  stems, 
and  prices  have  shown  a  slight  improvement  during  the  present  as  compared 
with  last  month.  This  fruit  is  now  worth  about  2s.  6d.  per  count  stem.  F.o.b. 
exports  from  January  1  to  February  5  amounted  to  1,106,567  count  stems  as 
compared  with  701,746  stems  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  below  the  quotations  offered  during  last 
month,  but  planters  and  dealers  expect  a  stiffening  later  on.  This  article  is 
now  worth  about  £16  per  English  ton  f.o.b.  Jamaica  on  the  basis  of  96°  refining 
crystals.  The  rum  market  is  as  usual  slow;  the  nominal  quotation  is  2s.  per 
imperial  liquid  gallon  for  ordinary  common  clean  grade  of  40  overproof  strength. 

Business  conditions  on  the  whole  are  satisfactory,  although  the  retail  houses 
say  that  trade  is  quiet  just  now.  This,  however,  is  not  unusual  for  the  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  internal  trade  in  1926  was  very  good 
indeed,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a  good 
deal  of  activity  should  prevail.  The  production  of  Jamaica  in  1927,  taking 
all  agricultural  staples  into  consideration,  will  probaibly  constitute  a  record 
provided  no  hurricane  occurs. 

A  public  event  of  some  importance  during  the  month  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  Bank  of  the  British  West  Indies,  Limited,  a  concern  which  was  established 
two  or  three  months  ago  as  a  limited  liability  company  operating  under  the 
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corporation  laws  of  Jamaica.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that  the  failure 
will  have  no  effect  upon  general  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the 
island,  since  the  bank  in  question  received  little  or  no  support  from  business 
houses  or  large  monied  interests. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  February  22,  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  delivered  an  address  containing  a  survey  of  the  Colony's  financial 
and  general  conditions.  The  dominant  note  of  this  speech  was  optimism,  which 
is  justified  by  the  favourable  state  of  agriculture.  He  referred,  however,  to  the 
Panama  disease  of  bananas  which  is  the  principal  evil  affecting  Jamaica's  agri- 
cultural industries,  and  which  continues  to  spread,  though  the  methods  of  control 
which  have  been  adopted  have  apparently  succeeded  in  keeping  the  rate  of 
increase  considerably  below  that  which  was  originally  feared  to  be  probable. 
In  1926  the  number  of  cocoanuts  exported  was  just  over  23,000,000,  a  reduction 
of  nearly  3,500,000  compared  with  1925.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of 
copra  (the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut)  rose  from  slightly  over  3,500,000  to 
nearly  9,750,000  pounds.  As  the  number  of  nuts  to  the  ton  of  copra  is  about 
4,800,  the  increase  represents  approximately  32,250,000  nuts.  Moreover,  it  is 
regarded  as  satisfactory  that  the  partly  manufactured  article  should  displace 
the  raw  material  as  an  item  of  export,  as  this  means  that  Jamaican  labour 
is  being  employed  in  the  drying  process.  His  Excellency  announced  that  the 
Government  were  considering  how  to  assist  carrying  the  process  of  manufacture 
a  stage  further,  and  instead  of  exporting  copra  to  export  the  finished  article, 
i.e.,  cocoanut  oil,  thus  securing  the  increased  employment  of  local  labour  and  the 
retention  in  the  country  of  "  poonac  " — that  is  the  residue  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed  from  the  copra,  and  which  is  a  valuable  foodstuff  for  cattle.  The 
Government  are  making  inquiries  with  a  view  to  finding  a  market  in  England 
for  Jamaica  cocoanut  oil  and  will  also  endeavour  to  encourage  the  local  manu- 
facture of  ropes,  matting,  etc.,  from  the  cocoanut  husks  which  at  present  are 
thrown  away.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  manufacture 
of  soap  from  cocoanut  oil  has  recently  been  started  in  Jamaica  in  a  small  way. 

The  Governor  also  announced  that,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  track 
of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway,  it  wiould  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  very 
large  number  of  new  rails,  and  stated  that  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  this  and 
other  requirements  of  the  railway  was  estimated  at  about  £200,000. 

The  Governor's  address  also  foreshadowed  the  institution  of  liquor  control 
in  Jamaica.  His  Excellency  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  escape  a  feeling  that 
the  number  of  places  at  which  liquor  could  'be  bought  in  Jamaica  was  far  larger 
than  was  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  that  there  were  many 
features  in  the  existing  laws  which  did  not  commend  themselves  even  to  those 
who  were  not  prohibitionists  or  desirous  of  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Some  months  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government,  the  Jamaican 
authorities  brought  out  an  irrigation  expert  from  England  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  the  island's  supplies  of  water.  The  Governor  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  expert's  report  would  be  ready  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
he  would  have  found  it  possible  to  recommend  practical  schemes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  districts  which  now,  owing  to  lack  of  water,  do  not  produce  the  crops 
for  which  they  are  otherwise  well  adapted.  This  project,  and  also  the  con- 
templated improvement  of  the  island's  road  system,  will  probably  necessitate 
considerable  purchases  by  the  Government  of  machinery  and  other  material. 
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MOTOR  ASSEMBLING  PLANT  FOR  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  Java,  January  31,  1927. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  are  to  establish  an  assembly  plant  in  Java  for  Middle  East 
distribution,  and  a  site  has  already  been  chosen  and  work  commenced  on  the 
factory  at  Tandjong  Priok,  the  harbour  for  Batavia,  and  about  six  miles  from 
the  city.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  some  time  in  May, 
employing  about  400  people,  and  turning  out  about  8,000'  cars  in  the  first  year. 

It  is  not  possible  at  the  time  of  writing  to  say  definitely  how  this  innovation 
will  affect  exports  from  Canada.  At  the  present  time  supplies  of  finished  cars 
are  drawn  from  Oshawa  as  well  as  from  American  factories,  but  it  may  be 
found  now  under  the  new  scheme  more  economical  to  secure  direct  from  the 
United  States  such  parts  as  would  ordinarily  be  used  in  Canadian  assembly. 
Bodies,  however,  will  not  be  built  here. 

The  decision  to  establish  the  new  assembly  organization  in  Java  arises 
partly  from  a  failure  to  find  a  suitable  site  in  Singapore,  where  it  was  thought 
at  first  the  assembly  plant  would  be  located,  and  where  temporary  offices  had 
already  been  opened. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  January  28,  1927. — The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  maintains  at  Bandoeng  an  up-to-date  laboratory  for  testing  of  materials 
of  every  description,  and  on  two  occasions  advantage  has  been  taken  by  this 
office  of  the  service  in  the  introduction  of  Canadian  lines. 

Opened  in  Batavia  in  1911,  and  intended  then  primarily  for  the  testing  of 
metals,  the  laboratory  has  extended  its  scope,  and  in  1920  was  removed  to 
Bandoeng  where  it  now  operates  in  conjunction  with  an  equally  well  equipped 
technical  high  school  there  which  itself  is  a  splendid  example  of  commercial  pro- 
gress in  Java. 

Equipment  of  the  Laboratory. — The  laboratory  has  now  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, mechanical  and  chemical,  each  presided  over  by  a  departmental  chief  and 
engineering  staff,  with  native  assistants,  all  thoroughly  trained,  and  prepared  to 
give  what  is  recognized  by  the  commercial  community  as  real  and  practical 
assistance  and  advice.  The  technical  equipment  of  both  departments  is  most 
up-to-date  and  complete,  enabling  the  laboratory  to  make  exhaustive  tests  over 
a  large  range  of  materials.  Among  other  main  headings  in  this  connection  are 
asphalt,  other  road-building  material,  building  materials  (asbestos,  wallboards) , 
etc.,  gases,  oils  and  greases,  acids  and  other  chemicals,  glass,  cement,  carbide, 
paints  and  varnishes,  and  metals  of  every  description. 

Nature  of  Reports. — Covering  the  heading  of  building  materials,  which  is 
perhaps  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  under  which  a 
Canadian  line  is  being  tested  at  the  present  time,  the  report  would  show:  measure- 
ments and  weight  (metric)  per  square  metre;  absorption  of  water;  permeability 
of  water;  specific  gravity;  breaking  tests  on  strips,  in  series;  drop  tests  on  pieces 
of  8  by  8  cm.  (about  3  inches  by  3  inches) ;  fire  resistance;  breaking  tests  on 
parts  or  sheet;  resistance  to  ravages  of  white  ants. 

A  report  on  carbide  would  indicate  lump  size  and  uniformity,  gas  volume, 
and  phosphor  content. 

Cost  of  the  first  test  outlined  would  be  about  $15  (gold) ,  and  of  that  for 
carbide  perhaps  $10  (gold). 
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Reports  are  generally  accompanied  by  photographs,  and  the  laboratory  is 
specially  equipped  for  microscopic  work.  Reports  are  confidential,  and  the  infor- 
mation passed  only  to  the  person  applying  for  test,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

The  importance  of  adequate  samples  for  testing  of  course  is  obvious.  For 
a  proper  test  of  asbestos  sheets  the  laboratory  would  require  four  or  five  sheets, 
and  for  carbide  a  drum  of  fifty  pounds.  These  examples  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  for  other  material. 

Practical  Assistance  for  Introducing  Lines. — The  value  of  such  service  is  at 
once  apparent.  Copies  of  this  official  analysis  and  opinion,  where  favourable, 
bear  no  little  weight  with  the  Government  purchasing  divisions  and  import 
houses,  and  a  report  which  is  definitely  negative,  perhaps  because  of  the  peculiar 
climatic  conditions,  saves  endless  correspondence  covering  the  attempted  intro- 
duction of  a  line  not  suited  to  the  market. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered, 
and  when  submitting  first  inquiries  it  is  suggested  that  authority  be  granted  this 
office  to  have  tests  made  where  practicable  as  part  of  the  introductory  work  in 
trying  to  fin,d  a  market  for  the  line. 

All  arrangements  can  be  made  through  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office, 
and  firms  will  be  billed  in  due  course  for  charges  involved. 

JAPANESE  FLOUR  INDUSTRY  DURING  1926 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Richard  Grew 

Kobe,  February  15,  1927. — Although  at  the  beginning  of  1926  the  prospects 
appeared  particularly  bright  for  a  profitable  year  in  the  flour-milling  industry, 
conditions  changed  from  about  April  and  the  mills  experienced  a  difficult  season. 

Several  factors  at  the  outset  gave  hopes  for  a  profitable  season,  among  which 
was  the  anticipation  of  a  largely  increased  exportation  to  China.  Japanese 
millers  believed  that  the  price  of  both  wheat  and  flour  having  risen,  crops  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  going  to  be  short.  The  doubling  of  the 
import  duty  on  foreign  wheat  coming  into  Japan,  which  placed  the  duty  as 
from  April  1,  1926,  at  1-50  yen  per  picul  (133J  pounds),  also  affected  the  situa- 
tion. But  the  increased  duty  had  just  the  opposite  effect  it  was  intended  to 
have,  as  there  was  a  heavily  increased  importation  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  duty  went  into  force  resulting  in  an  enormous  rise  in  stocks  in  the  domestic 
market;  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  flour  mills  in  Japan  is  relatively  small,  the 
accumulated  stocks  of  wheat  remained  untouched  for  a  considerable  time.  Other 
causes  which  tended  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  flour  millers  were  the 
general  business  depression  which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  spring  of  1926  and 
the  low  level  of  the  price  of  rice  which  forced  down  the  wheat  quotation. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  situation,  on  May  26  all  the  flour  mills  in  Japan 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  restrict  production.  This  agreement  was  to  take 
effect  from  June  1  and  the  main  points  of  which  were  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  period  of  curtailed  production  should  be  from  June  1,  1926,  to  May  31,  1928, 
during  which  time  all  the  companies  agreed  that  they  should  not  make  any  extension  to 
their  mills  except  those  that  had  plans  and  construction  at  present  under  way.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  those  mills,  that  were  building  additional  plant,  should  not  use  this  potential 
producive  power  until  the  period  of  restricted  production  ended. 

(2)  The  rate  of  restriction  should  be  as  follows: —  * 


From  From 

Capacity                                                   June  August,  1926,  June,  1927, 

of  Mill  and  July  to  May,  1927  to  May,  1928 

Over  10,000  barrels                                      50%  45%  40% 

2,000  to  3,000                                               30%  25%  25% 

1,000  to  2,000                                               25%  15%  15% 

500  to  1,000                                                  20%  10%  10% 

Under  500                                                    10%  5%  5% 
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(3)  Flour  milled  for  export  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  agreement. 

(4)  A  security  of  200,000  yen,  to  be  deposited,  each  mill  paying  according  to  the 
capacity  of  production.  Any  mill  that  breaks  the  agreement  shall  forfeit  the  right  to 
receive  any  share  in  the  dividends. 

The  result  of  this  agreement  was  that  for  a  time  the  price  of  flour  remained 
fairly  steady  at  around  4-30  yen  per  barrel,  but  several  points,  which  had  not 
been  taken  into  consideration,  subsequently  proved  troublesome.  In  the  first 
place,  capacity  production  was  based  on  the  numfoer  of  barrels  of  flour  pro- 
duced per  day.  Different  mills,  however,  had  different-sized  (barrels.  On 
account  of  this  there  was  still  overproduction.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a 
further  reduction  of  5  per  cent  was  made  for  all  mills.  It  was  also  decided 
to  decrease  the  number  of  working  days  per  month  from  30  to  27  of  twenty-four 
working  hours  per  day.  Accordingly,  a  new  agreement  was  drawn  up  in 
August  incorporating  these  two  points. 

Again  the  efforts  of  the  milling  industry  to  keep  the  price  of  flour  at  a 
steady  level  proved  successful  and  for  a  timle  the  domestic  price  of  flour  returned 
a  fair  profit.  This  condition  was  aided  by  the  increased  price  of  foreign  wheat. 
Later,  however,  the  price  of  domestic  flour  began  to  decline.  The  large  quantity 
of  flour  which  the  millers  expected  to  export  to  China  was  not  called  for  and  the 
home  consumption  further  decreased  owing  to  the  general  depression. 

Considerable  discussion  had  taken  place  between  the  officers  of  the  two 
largest  flour  mills  in  Japan,  the  Nisshin  flour  mills  and  the  Nippon  flour  mills, 
regarding  a  possible  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  the  Nisshin  Flour  Company  should  take  over  the  Nippon  concern  at  the 
rate  of  one  share  of  the  former  company  for  two  of  the  latter,  and  a  temporary 
arrangement  to  this  effect  was  made  on  October  2.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Nippon  flour  mill  closed  down  all  their  plant  and  permitted  the  Nisshin  people 
to  make  a  complete  inspection  of  their  'books  and  organization.  This  possible 
amalgamation  was  viewed  with  considerable  alarm  by  the  general  public,  as  the 
two  mills  controlled  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  flour  production  in  Japan. 
It  was  feared  that  this  powerful  group  would  be  able  to  fix  prices  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Public  opinion  therefore  was  strongly  against 
the  arrangement. 

This  agreement,  however,  was  withdrawn  on  October  25  by  the  ^Nisshin 
company,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  Nippon  company  was  closely  connected 
with  a  third  company.  On  account  of  this  trouble,  there  was  considerable, 
uncertainty  in  the  flour  industry  and  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  Nippon 
flour  mills  was  considerably  reduced. 

In  order  to  ease  the  flour  situation  and  to  prevent  a  possible  shortage  of 
flour,  the  Government  created  a  fund  of  8,000,000  yen  through  the  Taiwan 
Bank.  This  action  by  the  Government  had  a  steadying  influence  on  the  flour 
market  and  for  the  last  six  months  of  1926  the  price  of  "  Crane  Brand  "  flour 
per  barrel  has  been  as  follows: — 

First  10  days  Middle  10  days    Last  10  days 


June   Y4.20  Y4.25  Y4.05 

July   4.30  4.38  4.30 

August   4.30  4.25  4.25 

September   4.20  4.00  3.99 

October   4.20  4.25  4.15 

November   4.20  4.10  4.05 


The  outlook  for  the  flour  industry  for  the  current  year  is  not  particularly 
promising.  Profits  in  exported  flour  lately  have  not  been  large  and  this  con- 
dition is  expected  to  last  for  some  time  yet.  The  large  stock  of  wheat  that  was 
imported  prior  to  the  time  when  the  new  duty  went  into  force  has  not  been  used 
up  and  the  country  as  a  whole  is  suffering  from  a  depression. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  redeeming  features.  In  the  first  place,  the 
consumption  of  flour  in  Japan  has  shown  a  gradual  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent  per  year  with  the  exception  of  1926.  Due  to  the  general  agreement  on 
flour  production,  the  total  consumption  can  be  fairly  accurately  gauged. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  February  19,  1927. — As  a  result  of  a  somewhat  tense  political  situa- 
tion, stock  markets  throughout  Japan  have  recently  weakened.  The  announce- 
ment by  the  Government  of  an  unfavourable  foreign  trade  balance  will  in  all 
probability  delay  the  return  to  the  gold  standard.  The  rice  crop  for  1926 
declined  6-9  per  cent  or  4,112,494  koku*  from  1925;  the  acreage  planted  was 
about  0-15  per  cent  greater  than  in  1925.  The  decline  in  the  crop  is  attributed 
to  the  cold  weather  during  the  period  from,  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  which 
is  considered  the  most  important  for  the  growth  of  rice,  and  also  to  a  typhoon 
which  seriously  damaged  the  plants  during  the  month  of  September.  The 
Government  has  decided  to  remove  the  import  duty  on  rice  coming  from  foreign 
sources.  On  the  other  hand,  shipments  of  Japanese  raw  silk  during  the  latter 
half  of  1926  showed  a  gain  of  8,302  bales  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  total  imports  of  rayon  during  1926  amounted  to  2,488,441  kin,  of  which 
it  is  understood  that  4,000  boxes  were  re-exported  from  Japan.  Some  of  the 
leading  firms  are  organizing  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  marketing 
their  products,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  endeavour  to  maintain  prices  and 
to  preyent  foreign  competition. 

BRITISH  TRADE  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN  WOODS 

A  feature  of  the  wood  import  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  the  large  quantity 
of  Douglas  fir  doors  that,  with  carcassing  and  joinery  woods,  have  recently 
arrived  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  from  American  ports  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment. Apparently  Pacific  coast  shippers  and  agents  are  optimistic  as  to  the 
future  of  the  building  trade  here.  The  arrival  of  these  doors  from  such  distant 
quarters  demonstrates  that  they  are  capable  of  entering  into  active  competition 
with  European  and  home  varieties. 

Besides  Vancouver  wood  Canadian  spruce  is  arriving  from  St.  John,  N.B. 
Although  the  demand  for  these  woods  is  not  large  in  London,  satisfactory 
business  is  being  done  in  Douglas  fir  on  the  West  Coast  at  steady  rates,  the 
consumption  having  exceeded  the  arrivals;  while  of  spruce  from  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  stocks  are  only  moderate,  with  prices  firm. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   SPORTS   SHOES  TRADE 

The  growth  of  the  sports  shoe  industry  has  been  steady  and  continuous, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  This, 
writes  a  trade  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Carrwiercial,  is  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  female  in  many  outdoor  games  that  were  once  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  males.  To-day  one  sees  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  cricket  being  taken 
up  quite  energetically  by  young  girls,  who  have,  of  course,  to  wear  the  regula- 
tion styles'  of  footwear.  The  latest  form  of  sport  to  be  shared  by  ladies  is  cross- 
cofuntry*  running,  a  form  of  athletics  for  women  that  not  so  very  long  ago 
would  have  been  considered  physically  impossible. 

These  changes  have  brought  an  increasing  demand  for  suitable  footwear, 
the  running  shoe  for  ladies  being  the  latest.  This  is  required  with  regulation 
spikes,  and  is  required  to  be  of  light  weight  and  moderate  price.  Such  shoes 
are  not  so  easy  to  produce,  and,  in  any  case,  it  will  pay  the  lady  runners  to 
have  sound,  well-made,  reliable  shoes  rather  than  low-priced,  which  are  dear 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

*  1  koku=4.96  bushels. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Treatment  of  Sales  Tax  on  South  African  Invoices 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  of  Cape  Town, 
writes  that  where  domestic  sales  tax  is  included  in  home  consumption  values  of 
invoices  of  goods  being  exported  to  South  Africa,  this  fact  should  be  stated  and 
the  amount  shown  on  the  documents  as  the  South  African  customs  authorities 
exclude  the  amount  of  the  sales  tax  from  their  estimate  of  domestic  value.  The 
point  is  important  as  the  domestic  selling  price  in  the  country  of  export  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  dutiable  value  is  established  rather  than  the  export  price  unless 
the  latter  should  be  higher. 

Particulars  Required  on  Invoices  4o  Assist  in  Clearing  Goods  Through  the 

South  African  Customs 

The  South  African  section  of  the  London  (England)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  circulated  helpful  information  respecting  data  which  should  be 
given  on  invoices  for  goods  exported  to  South  Africa.  The  memorandum  is  as 
follows: — 

Blankets,  Shaivls  and  Rugs  (body). — State  gross  and  nett  weights  of  bales  and  com- 
position of  articles — such  as  40  per  cent  cotton,  60  per  cent  wool.  With  kaffir  sheets, 
kadungas,  and  other  similar  wraps  state  if  single  or  in  pairs,  and  weight  per  article. 

Canvas. — Weight  and  yardage  per  piece. 

Floor  Coverings. — When  made  of  or  containing  coir  such  should  be  stated  as  well  as 
the  percentage. 

New  Clothing. — When  (a)  ready  made,  (6)  bespoke  or  (c)  made  by  a  tailor  or  dress- 
maker to  order  of  an  individual.  When  material  is  bought  by  the  importers  or  their  home 
agents  at  one  factory  or  firm  and  sent  to  another  factory  or  firm  to  be  made  up  into 
clothing — invoices  should  make  this  clear.  In  regard  to  new  ready  made  clothing,  i.e., 
coats,  vests  and  trousers,  youths'  and  boys'  sizes  should  always  be  given. 

Second-Hand  Clothing. — This  description  should  always  appear,  and  if  such  clothing 
has  been  fumigated  by  a  proper  authority  which  is  required  to  be  done;  the  certificate  issued 
must  accompany  the  invoice. 

Second-Hand  Goods. — Namely,  bedding,  blankets,  shawls,  body  linen,  or  other  articles 
of  clothing  that  have  been  in  use,  hats,  caps,  rags  or  flock  made  of  rags,  used  sacks,  bags, 
carpets,  or  canvas  or  any  similar  article  which  has  been  in  use.   The  above  also  applies. 

All  other  Second-Hand  Goods. — The  second-hand  nature  of  the  articles  should  be  given. 

Piece  Goods. — The  composition  must  be  given,  such  as  percentage  cotton,  wool  or  hair, 
or  mixtures  thereof  or  any  other  material. 

Spoons  and  Forks. — Whether  plated  or  merely  white  metal,  etc. 

Electric  Lamp  Bulbs. — Whether  vacuum  or  gas  filled.    Also  the  number  of  watts. 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes. — Weight  of  tires  and  tubes  should  be  shewn  separately  even 
when  attached  to  motor  chassis. 

Ladies'  Hats. — Whether  trimmed  or  untrimmed. 

Stationery. — Indicate  whether  plain,  feint  ruled,  or  printed,  and  if  advertising  such 
fact  should  be  disclosed. 

Films. — Length  should  always  be  given  and  the  subject  should  be  named.  The  amount 
of  royalty  for  exhibition  rights  must  be  disclosed. 

Machinery. — Describe.  If  an  importation  includes  structural  steel  work  for  staging  and 
platforms,  the  separate  value  of  such  steel  work  must  be  given. 

Leather. — High-grade  such  as  calf,  kid,  suede,  velour  and  velvet  finish,  price  per  square 
foot  should  be  given,  as  also  a  statement  whether  whole  sides  or  skins  or  otherwise. 

Metal  Sheets  (other  than  plain,  corrugated,  or  galvanized). — State  whether  enamelled, 
printed,  lithographed  or  embossd,  lacquered  or  varnished. 

Edible  Fats. — Whether  animal,  vegetable  or  a  mixture  thereof,  and  if  vegetable  state 
whether  refined,  deodorized  or  hydrogenated. 
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Furniture. — Indicate  whether  of  metal  or  wood,  or  composed  of  both  materials.  Give 
percentage  of  composition. 

Chairs  and  Settees. — Describe  properly  when  made  of  seagrass,  rattan  core  or  wicker. 
Describe  when  chairs  are  bentwood. 

Accumulators. — Capacity  of  each  cell  or  unit  in  amperes  should  be  shewn. 

Meters  Electric. — Amperes  should  be  shewn. 

Wrapping  papers. — When  the  weight  of  such  papers  at  a  size  of  29  inches  by  45  inches 
(or  its  equivalent)  is  not  less  than  30  pounds  per  ream  of  480  sheets  the  duty  is  fd.  per 
pound.  As  with  such  paper  in  rolls  or  reels  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  "  equivalent 
weight  *.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  paper  being  unknown  in  such  cases  the  length 
and  weight  of  paper  should  be  stated. 

Invoices,  CJ.F. — In  addition  to  giving  the  domestic  value  current  at  date  of  ship- 
ment, the  amount  of  ocean  freight  and  insurance  actually  paid  on  the  goods  should  be  stated. 

No  Charge. — Goods  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  the  true  current  value  should  be 
stated;  and  in  case  of  advertising  matter  the  weight  should  be  given. 

Drawback. — Should  state  whether  a  customs  or  an  excise  drawback,  and  in  the  latter 
case  how  the  amount  is  arrived  at. 

Goods  made  specially  for  export  and  which  are  not  sold  in  the  domestic  market  and 
consequently  have  no  domestic  value:  such  fact  should  be  disclosed. 


New  Zealand  Discontinues  Suspension  of  Wheat  Duty 

The  suspension  of  duty  authorized  by  New  Zealand  order  in  council  of 
September  28,  1925,  on  certain  wheat — namely,  wheat  imported  under  permit 
issued  by  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce — has  been 
revoked  by  order  in  council  of  January  10,  1927,  effective  as  from  March  1, 
1927.  \ 

Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  J.  N.  Silk,  official  representative  of  the  Australian  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  New  York,  has  furnished  the  following  information  obtained 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  Customs,  Melbourne,  regarding  the  further 
postponement  of  certain  Australian  customs  duties. 

The  present  tariff  is  continued  until  July  1,  1927,  on  the  following  items:— 

Present  General 
Tariff 

6  (B)    Acetone   Free 

168  (B)  (1)  Heads  for  sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand  of  the  type 
ordinarily  used  in  the  household  whether  imported 
separately  or  forming  part  of  the  complete  machine,  in- 
cluding accessories  except  wrenches  and  oil  cans  ad  val. 

186  Screw  hooks  eyes  and  rings  ad  val. 

279  (A)    Citric  acid  ad  val. 

358  (A)  Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft,  including  balloons  and  para- 
chutes ad  val. 

392  (A)    Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn  . .  .  .ad  val. 

397  (A)    Cartridges,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

397  (D)  Powder,  sporting;  wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.;  caps,  per- 
cussion; cartridges  for  military  purposes;  detonators; 
cartridge  cases,  empty,  capped,  or  uncapped;  fuze 
cotton;  mining  fuzes,  electrical  ad  val.  10% 

The  present  tariff  is  continued  until  April  1,  1927,  on  the  following  items: — 

181  (A)     (2)  Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  ..ad  val.  15% 
194  (D)    Chain  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles  (except 
brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made 
from  wire  of  £  mm.  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes 
inclusive)  ad  val.  10% 

On  the  foregoing  items,  Canada  Ls  under  the  general  tariff.  The  goods  are 
free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  until  the  deferred  duties  are  brought 
into  force,  with  the  exception  of  item  397  (A),  on  which  the  present  British 
preferential  rate  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


10% 
10% 
10% 

10% 
5% 
25% 
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Tariff  of  Cyprus 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  Govern- 
ment Order  of  November  17,  1926,  which  proposed  certain  changes  in  the 
tariff  of  Cyprus,  has  not  been  confirmed.  One  of  the  proposed  changes  was  to 
establish  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  unenumerated  goods  and  a  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  machinery  and  parts  of  machinery.  As  the 
change  has  not  been  carried  into  effect,  the  rate  on  unenumerated  goods  con- 
tinues to  be  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (general  tariff).  Machinery  and  parts  are 
free  of  duty.  The  rate  to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  on 
unenumerated  goods  is  five-sixths  of  the  full  rate,  that  is  to  say,  12^  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Franco-German  Commercial  Agreement 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  February  24,  that  the  provisional  Franco-German  Commercial  Agreement 
of  August  8,  1926,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  February,  has  been  extended  until 
May  31  next. 

Where  Cuban  Consular  Invoices  May  be  Certified 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1199, 
(January  22,  1927) ,  page  107,  respecting  the  proposed  change  in  Cuban  consular 
regulations,  Mr.  Luis  Sotto,  Acting  Consul  of  Cuba,  Montreal,  advises  that 
according  to  the  regulations  still  in  force,  firms  shipping  goods  to  Cuba  are  given 
the  option  of  having  invoices  certified  either  at  the  place  of  origin  or  at  the 
shipping  point.  For  example,  invoices  covering  goods  exported  from  Canada  to 
Cuba,  and  which  are  placed  on  board  vessels  sailing  from  New  York,  may  be 
certified  at  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is  to  be  observed  therefore  that  the  previous 
notice  had  reference  only  to  proposed  legislation  which  has  not  so  far  been 
enacted. 

Proposed  Tariff  Changes  in  Japan 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  JAMES  A.  LANGLEY 

Kobe,  February  19,  1927. — The  dairy  interests  in  Japan  are  agitating  for  an 
upward  revision  of  the  import  duty  on  butter.  It  is  proposed  that  the  new  duty 
should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  the  present 
rate  of  29-60  yen  per  100  kin.  A  proposition  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
leading  paper  mills  in  Japan  who  are  also  manufacturers  of  chemical  pulp 
to  increase  the  duty  by  75  per  cent  on  its  present  rate.  The  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation of  Japan  is  agitating  for  an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 
Duties  of  $7  on  baby  squares  3inches  to  6  inches,  $4  on  lumber  6  inches  and  up, 
and  of  $12  on  anything  under  3  inches,  are  suggested. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  three  sets  of  11,000-volt 
iron-clad  switchgear  and  metering  equipment  for  the  Arapuni  Electric  Power 
Scheme.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  which  close  on  June  2  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto.  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victopja;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

185.  Butter. — Commission  agent  in  Jamaica  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  butter. 

186.  Salmon. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  exporters  of  canned  salmon  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  that 
Dominion. 

187.  Sardines. — Uruguayan  importer  of  food  products  is  interested  in  receiving  offers 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  sardines  in  oil 

188.  Codfish. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  obtaining  the  agency  of  an  exporter. 

189.  Pickled  Horsemeat. — Dutch  agent  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  packing  houses 
interested  in  shipping  pickled  horsemeat  to  Holland. 

190.  Corn  Starch. — A  Manchester  firm  supplying  various  classes  of  materials  used  in 
the  textile  trade  is  interested  in  getting  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
corn  starch,  as  buyers. 

Miscellaneous 

191.  General  Agency. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  highly  recommended  by  the  Trade 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  that  city  are  desirous  of  becoming  agents 
of  a  Canadian  company  not  represented  in  Scandinavia. 

192.  Silver  Foxes. — Dutch  importer  desires  to  establish  relations  with  Canadian  exporter 
of  silver  foxes. 

193.  Hosiery. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  consider  hand- 
ling Canadian-made  hosiery. 

194.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Uruguayan  importer  of  drugs,  proprietary  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  will  be  pleased  to  examine  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  lines. 

195.  Musical  Instruments. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  interested  in  receiving  prices 
and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments. 

196.  Scientific  Instruments. — Importer  in  Uruguay  handling  scientific  instruments  is 
willing  to  examine  catalogues  and  prices  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  products, 
including  medical  and  engineering  instruments. 

197.  Optical  Goods. — Uruguayan  importer  of  optical  goods  is  prepared  to  consider  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

198.  Heavy  Chemicals. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Argentine  wishes  to  obtain 
the  agency  of  an  exporter  of  heavy  chemicals.  Catalogues,  prices,  and  full  information 
should  be  sent  at  first  writing. 

199.  Marine  Engines. — Argentine  importer  already  handling  heavy  duty  marine  engines 
is  interested  in  receiving  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  engines 
ranging  from  20  h.p.  upwards  and  running  at  approximately  1,400  revs. 

200.  Industrial  Machinery. — Uruguayan  firm  of  marine  engineers  and  machinery 
importers  are  interested  in  examining  catalogues  and  quotations  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  industrial  machinery,  including  machine  tools. 

201.  Newsprint. — Dutch  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  on  newsprint,  substance  50 
grams  per  square  metre;  width  of  reels  55,  56  and  78  cm. 

202.  Leather  for  Furniture  Trade. — A  Leeds  firm  desire  to  be  placed  in  direct  touch, 
as  buyers,  with  Canadian  firms  who  tan  and  split  hides  suitable  for  the  furniture  upholstery 
trade.    Require  grained  splits  about  1  to  1£  mm.  thick,  undressed. 

203.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  hardware  merchants  are  interested 
as  buyers,  and  invite  quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

204.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  firm  of  importers  with  extensive  connections  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  are  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f.  Manchester  quotations  on  carload  lots 
as  buyers. 

205.  Lumber. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  exporters  of  lumber  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  that  Dominion. 

206.  Beaver  Board. — Dutch  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  beaver  board. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  14,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  14,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  7,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago   $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 

00  $4.86| 
.1390 


.402 


.193 
.238 

'.26S 

.268 

.268 

.14125 

.498 


$1.00 
.498 
.424 

4*.87§ 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

'.4020 
4.86§ 
.567 


Mai  cn  /, 

luarcii  14, 

1927 

1927 

$4.8572 

$4.8578 

.1393 

.1393 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.03919 

.0391 

.4009 

.4009 

.0440 

.0455 

.  1709 

.1739 

.0520 

.0520 

.1927 

.1928 

.2375 

.2377 

.0130 

.0130 

.2601 

.2619 

.2676 

.2681 

.2669 

.2669 

.1412 

.1412 

.4915 

.4919 

.4525 

.4525 

.3650 

.3650 

1.0018 

1.0018 

.4705 

.4707 

.4215 

.4218 

.1189 

.1192 

4,8350 

4 . 8350 

1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1.0162 


.6187 
.4018 
3.6800 
.5612 


.5962 
.4012 
3.6903 
.5638 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  25;  Montrose,  April  2;  Montcalm,  April  8;  Montclare 
April  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London— Bothwell,  March  26;  Balfour,  April  2;  Bosworth,  April  14 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  26;  Canadian  Raider,  April  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  April 
16;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  26-^all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Bay  State  April  9-  Ariano 
April  23— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Carmia,  March  25;  Athenia,  April  9;  Concordia,  April  14"  all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Bellhaven,  March  26;  West  Nosska,  April  8 — both  Oriole  Line-  Melita 
March  31;  Brandon,  April  9;  Metagama,  April  13— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Producer,  April  2;  Manchester  Division,  April  16— both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Bay  State,  April  9;  Ariano,  April  23 — both  Furness,  Withy 

To  Avonmouth.— Carmia,  March  25;  Concordia,  April  14— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line* 
Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  March  26. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax) —Canadian  Mariner.  April  6;  Canadian  Victor 
April  20-both  C.G.M.M.  . 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin— Lord  Downshire,  March  30;  Lord  Antrim 
April  20 — both  Head  Line. 
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To  Antwerp. — Marloch,  March  24;  Montreal,  March  29;  Marburn,  April  7;  Montnairn, 
April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  26;  Canadian  Raider,  April  5; 
Canadian  Rancher,  April  16;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  25 — all  C.GJVLM.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Hada,  April  9;  Laval  County,  April  18 — both  Intercontin- 
ental Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Balfour,  April  2;  Bosworth,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  April  6;  Grey  County,  April  16 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.;  Cairnesk, 
April  6;  Scatwell,  April  26 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  March  26. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— Queen  Eleanor,  New  Zealand  SS.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  30. 

To  Mombasa.  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.— City  of  Milan, 
Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Line,  March  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  April  11. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  March  28;  Ascania,  April  18— both  Cunard 

Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Cunard  Line,  April  10. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Cunard  Line,  March  28. 

To  London. — Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  April  11;  Naperian,  White  Star  Canadian 
Service,  March  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  White  Star  Canadian  Sendee,  April  4. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric  March  30;  Regina,  April  13 — (both  White  Star  Canadian  Service; 
Sachem,  April  2;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  4;  Manchester  Division,  April  18 — both 
Furness,  Wi.thy. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Chicago,  French  Line,  March  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  April  2;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Silvia,  March  29;  Nerissa,  April  5— both  Red  Cross  Line;  Sambro,  April  1;  Skipper,  April 
8— both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  April  1;  April  15; 
Skipper,  April  19 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
April  1;  Canadian  Otter,  April  15— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.S.M.P.,  March  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras.— Canadian  Forester,  April  2; 
Canadian  Fisher,  April  23— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  April  6;  Caledonia,  March 
23,  April  20— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  March  26;  Canadian  Traveller,  April  16 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher.  C.G.M.M.,  March  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  JEong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  7. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
April  6. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  23. 
To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  April  1 ;  London  Shipper,  April  18— both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  March  25;  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere, 
April  7 — both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  April  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Siris,  April  1 ;  Kinderdyk,  April  14 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  March  25;  Loch 
Monar,  April  22 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Noorderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  April  8. 

To  Buenos  Aires,,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Evanger,  East  Coast  South  Ameri- 
can Service,  March  30. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  23. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Eiportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  a926).  (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (.Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCoU,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial   Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canad>ian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office— Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon  , 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  Sassoon 
House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via 
Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bi3,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavi*,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settle  ments,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.     Office,    Union    Buildings,  Customs 
6treet,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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W.  COOK'S  FORTHCOMING  fOTJR  OF 

CANADA  \%*.S1T;«*2£ 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  hal 
Ottawa  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of 
Canadian  trade  with  his  territory,  which  includes  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  his  itinerary: — 

Halifax  March  28  to  March  30 

.  .    St.  John  April  1  to  April  2 

Quebec  City  April  5  to  April  16 

Vancouver  April  22  to  May  6 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  territories,  and  who  desire  to  be  brought 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Cook  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Halifax,  St.  John  and  Quebec  city,  or 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Montreal  or 
Vancouver. 


CONDITIONS   IN  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  gays  in 
tho  following  cable,  under  date  March  22,  respecting  conditions  in  China: 
"  Shanghai  captured  by  Cantonese.  Foreign  settlement  very  well  guarded. 
General  strike  declared.  Commercial  situation  is  exceedingly  bad  and  likely 
to  remain  stationary  for  some  time.  Consider  that  shipments  can  go  forward 
safely." 
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CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAVELLING  ABROAD  SHOULD 
VISIT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  OFFICES 

The  principals  of  Canadian  firms  when  travelling  abroad,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, should  make  a  point  of  calling  on  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
on  duty  in  the  countries  visited.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  advance 
notice  of  their  visit  were  given,  so  that  on  their  arrival  the  Trade  Commissioner 
might  bring  to  their  attention,  from  his  files,  possible  inquiries  for  their  goods. 
Among  the  matters  that  might  come  under  discussion  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner are  the  demand  and  prospective  demand  for  specific  commodities  and  the 
competition  to  be  met  with,  selling  methods  and  terms,  the  general  standing  of 
individual  firms  and  agents,  freight  rates  and  customs  duties. 

Trade  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  place  the  facilities  of  their  office  fully 
.  at  the  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  Canadian  firms,  and  give  them  suitable 
introductions  to  firms  interested  in  the  products  they  handle. 


CANADA'S  EXPORTS  TO  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES, 

1926 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  February  11,  1927. — The  German  trade  returns  for  1926  mention 
Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  more  items  than  in  previous  years,  but  the 
statistics  are  still  not  a  reliable  guide  to  imports  into  Germany  from  Canada 
for  the  reason  that  Canadian  goods  are  often  shipped  to  this  country  through 
ports  in  the  United  States  and  are  credited  to  the  latter  country  in  the  German 
import  returns.  The  following  table  shows  the  chief  items  of  import  from 
Canada  during  the  year  1926,  which  are  given  in  the  German  trade  statistics: — 


Metric  Tons 

Wheat   661,100 

Barley   173,000 

Oats   76,200 

Rye   47,500 

Wheat  flour   33,000 


Asbestos  , 

Raw  zinc  

Bran  

Raw  lead  

Corn  

Cheese  

Harvesting  machines 


4,200 
1,601 
1,421 
1,340 
1,300 
681 
668 


Raw  nickel  

Sausage  casings  . .  . 
Soft  wood  logs  . . 

Frozen  eels  

Dried  apples  

Salted  pork  

Molybdenum  and 

ores  

Animal  glands.  .  .  . 
White  clover  seeds.  , 

Raw  copper,  

Other  living  animals. 


Metric  Tony 
421 
416 
261 
211 
210 
160 


miscellaneous 


84 
70 
46 

37 

9 


Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  German  returns  for  1926  show  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada.  There  were  also 
increases  in  the  importation  from  Canada  of  barley,  wheat  flour,  raw  lead  and 
zinc,  harvesting  machines,  and  raw  nickel.  The  increase  shown  in  the  import 
of  Canadian  wheat  flour  was  probably  due  to  more  careful  accounting  of  the 
origin  of  North  American  flour  imports,  since  the  actual  consumption  of  Cana- 
dian flour  in  Germany  must  have  been  less  than  in  1925. 

The  German  trade  returns  show  decreased  imports  from  Canada  last  year 
of  oats,  rye,  asbestos,  cheese,  raw  copper,  salted  pork,  and  clover  seeds.  The 
decline  in  the  imports  of  Canadian  cheese  was  considerable. 

No  imports  from  Canada  of  iron  ore,  butter,  canned  milk,  aluminium,  and 
lard  are  given  in  the  1926  returns,  while  fairly  large  quantities  were  shown  as 
having  been  imported  from  Canada  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  1926  returns  include  imports  from  Canada  of  bran,  corn,  frozen  eels,  dried 
apples,  miscellaneous  ores,  animal  glands  and  other  living  animals,  for  which 
products  Canada  was  not  mentioned  as  a  source  of  supply  in  the  German  trade 
returns  for  1925. 
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A  better  indication  of  the  volume  of  Canadian  trade  with  Germany  is 
afforded  by  the  Canadian  trade  statistics.  The  figures  of  Canadian  exports  to 
Germany  given  in  these  statistics  are  not  entirely  accurate,  for  the  reason  that 
Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  re-exported  from  that  port  to  Czecho- 
slovakia and  other  countries  are  credited  in  the  Canadian  returns  as  exports  to 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Canadian  goods 
exported  to  the  Netherlands  and  a  part  of  those  shipped  to  Belgium  are  eventu- 
ally consumed  in  Germany,  although  credited  in  the  Canadian  returns  as 
exports  to  the  two  countries  in  question. 

The  Canadian  statistics  of  exports  to  Germany  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
December,  1926,  show  a  decrease  of  $371,436  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  decrease  can  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  German  agricultural  duties  on  the  trade  in  Canadian  manu- 
factured food  products. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  the  trade  exchanges  between  Canada 
and  Germany  for  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns: — 

Canadian  Trade  with  Germany,  Twelve  Months  Ending  December 

1922  1923  1924  1925  1926 

Imports  from  Germany   $  2,181,065    $  4,962,180    $  6,584,556    $  9,034,679  $14,001,614 

Exports  to  Germany   7,297,264     13,773,291     24,994,780     31,077,476  30,706,040 

Germany  ranked  last  year  as  the  fourth  largest  market  for  Canadian 
exports,  having  been  displaced  by  Japan  for  the  third  position.  The  importance 
of  the  German  market  to  the  export  trade  of  Canada  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  total  value  of  Canadian  products  exported  to  the  seven 
chief  markets  during  the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1926: — 

United  Kingdom   $459,236,013 

United  States   465,205,500 

Japan   37,913,668 

Germany   30,706,040 

Netherlands   25,986,692 

Belgium   21,457,018 

China   18,242,290 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

The  direct  exports  from  Canada  to  the  other  countries  included  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  were  not  very 
large  during  the  past  year  with  the  exception  of  exports  to  Scandinavia.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Russia  are  the  only  countries  in  this  territory  besides 
Germany  which  import  direct  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  of  Canadian  products. 
Other  of  these  countries,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Austria,  consume 
important  quantities  of  Canadian  goods,  but  these  are  usually  consigned  in  the 
first  instance  to  Hamburg  and  therefore  appear  in  the  Canadian  returns  as 
exports  to  Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  direct  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  countries  covered  by  the  Hamburg  office  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
December,  1926:— 

Value  of  Canadian  Exports 


Germany   $  30,706,040 

Norway   5,681,767 

Denmark   5,742,301 

Sweden   3,097,502 

Finland   2,006,926 

Russia   1.206,678 

Czechoslovakia   242,786 

Esthonia   .169,351 

Austria   132,536 

Poland  and  Danzig   94,734 

Latvia   50,564 

Lithuania   5.894 


Total   $  49,137,079 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Hamburg  office  covers  a  territory  with  which  Canada 
last  year  did  an  export  trade  of  $49,137,079. 

The  total  exports  to  the  above  territory  were  approximately  $18,000,000 
less  in  value  than  the  corresponding  period  a  year  previously.  The  greatest 
decrease  was  in  exports  to  Russia,  which  were  $13,109,324  less  due  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  Canadian  flour  exports  to  that  country.  Canadian  exports  to  Poland 
and  Danzig  also  declined  in  value  by  over  $3,000,000  and  exports  to  Latvia  by 
over  $1,000,000.  The  decrease  in  exports  to  these  countries  was  due  to  the 
falling-off  in  direct  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  as  a  consequence  of  better 
harvests  in  1925.  There  was  a  decrease  last  year  in  the  exports  of  Canadian 
products  to  Sweden,  and  increases  in  the  case  of  exports  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Finland.  The  direct  exports  of  Canadian  products  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria  also  increased  in  value  during  the  past  year.  i 

There  was  a  very  large  importation  of  Canadian  flour  into  Czechoslavakia 
last  year,  but  as  this  trade  goes  chiefly  through  Hamburg  its  volume  is  not 
indicated  in  the  figures  of  direct  exports  to  that  republic.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory feature  of  the  returns  for  Canadian  exports  to  Russia  during  the  past  year 
was  the  increase  in  the  shipments  of  agricultural  implements  to  that  country. 
These  are  the  products  in  which  Canada  can  hope  to  build  up  a  permanent 
Russian  business,  whereas  the  large  exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  Russia  during 
the  previous  two  years  are  never  likely  to  be  repeated.  With  the  other  countries 
of  this  territory  flour  and  grain  continue  to  be  the  chief  articles  of  export 
from  Canada,  but  the  trade  in  the  various  products  of  interest  to  Canadian 
firms  will  be  reviewed  in  another  report  under  commodity  headings. 

FUTURE  TROSPECTS 

The  future  prospects  are  encouraging  for  Canadian  export  trade  with  the 
territory  covered  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Ham- 
burg. Canada  supplies  the  foodstuffs  and  minerals  with  which  these  countries 
are  unable  to  dispense.  There  should  also  be  an  increasing  trade  with  these 
countries  in  those  manufactured  goods  which  the  Dominion  can  export  to  this 
territory  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  local  industries.  Among  such  goods 
are  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  motor  cars,  tires  and  rubber  foot- 
wear, calculating  machines,  and  safety  razors. 

The  trade  in  Canadian  manufactured  food  products  with  certain  of  these 
countries  is  handicapped  by  the  protective  agricultural  duties  imposed  in  recent 
years  and  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  beyond  the  present  volume.  The  removal 
of  the  discrimination  in  duty  against  Canadian  products  is  also  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  further  development  of  Canadian  export  trade  with  several  of 
the  countries  comprising  this  territory. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  the  stabilization  of 
economic  conditions  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the  economic  position  is  now  stronger  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war,  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  practically  every  country  comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg.  This  stability  in  economic 
conditions  should  be  reflected  in  greater  exports  of  those  products  in  which 
Canada  can  hope  to  do  a  permanent  trade  with  this  territory. 
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NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  March  5,  1927.— A  review  is  appended  herewith  of  the  past 
year's  trade  with  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  those  products  which  Canada 
chiefly  exports  to  this  territory. 

Flour 

EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR  TO  GERMANY 

Flour  of  wheat  continues  to  rank  as  the  most  important  article  given  in 
the  Canadian  returns  of  exports  to  Germany  and  last  year  accounted  for 
approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  No  decline  in  flour  shipments  is 
indicated  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Actually  there  was  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  consumed  in  Germany  last  year, 
but  this  was  compensated  for  by  an  increased  consumption  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Since  all  shipments  of  flour  to  Hamburg  are  credited  in  the  Canadian  statistics 
as  exports  to  Germany,  the  figures  for  the  past  two  years  are  approximately 
the  same.  i 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  flour  shown  in  the 
Canadian  statistics  as  having  been  exported  to  Germany  in  the  last  four  years: — 

Exports  of  Canadian  Flour  to  Germany 

Twelve  Months  ending  October 
1923  1924  1925  1926 

Quantity,  barrels. .  .....      1,298,623        2,710,421        1,500,345  1,611,286 

Value   $7,358,201       14,588,412       10,591,997  10,661,819 

Whereas  in  1925' the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  flour  imported  into  Hamburg 
was  consumed  in  Germany,  last  year  the  greater  part  was  re-exported  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Exact  figures  of  the  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  consumed  in  the 
two  countries  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  German  trade  statistics  usually 
underestimate  the  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  imported,  as  a  large  proportion 
is  shipped  through  ports  in  the  United  States  and  credited  as  imports  from  that 
country  in  the  German  returns.  Last  year,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
a  more  accurate  account  of  the  quantities  of  flour  imported  from  Canada,  so 
that  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  German  statistics  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Germany  during 
the  calendar  year  1926: — 

German  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour  \ 


From  Metric  Tons 

United  States   45,226 

Canada   33,011 

France   14,626 

Holland   6,670 

Argentina   5,463 

Saar  Territory   3,876 

Great  Britain   2,944 

Alsace-Lorraine   1,915 

Belgium   1,718 

Luxemburg   1,608 

Switzerland   1,066 

Hungary   691 

Danzig   553 

Czechoslovakia   512 

Austria  .......  .  .  .  .  .  .  512 

Denmark  7.  .  .  '. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  314 

Total  imports,  metric  tons  '.  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  [  . .  . .  .  .  121,655 


Total  value  $10,272,000 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  from  Canada  are  given  at  33,011  metric 
tons  or  371,205  barrels.  It  is  probable  that  a  larger  quantity  of  Canadian 
flour  was  imported  than  this  figure,  but  being  imported  through  other  countries 
was  not  credited  to  Canada  in  the  German  returns.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  total  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  consumed  in  Germany  last  year  greatly 
exceeded  450_,000  barrels  or  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  quantity 
given  in  the  Canadian  returns  as  having  been  exported  to  this  country. 

The  total  import  of  wheat  flour  into  Germany  last  year  is  given  at  121,055 
metric  tons  or  1,368,000  barrels  as  compared  with  an  import  of  393,582  metric 
tons  in  1925.  The  great  reduction  in  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  is  a  consequence 
of  the  reimposdtion  on  September  1,  1925,  of  the  duty  on  flour.  Before  the  duty 
went  into*  effect  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  were  around  40,000  tons  a  month. 
Last  year  the  average  imports  were  10,000  tons  a  month,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  duty  has  been  to  reduce  the  German  imports  of  flour  to  one-quarter  of  their 
previous  volume. 

The  future  prospects  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  flour  into  Germany 
depend  largely  upon  the  relative  duties  on  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  which 
will  be  imposed  after  the  present  provisional  duties  lapse  on  March  31,  1927. 
These  present  duties  are  a  rate  of  5  marks  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  wheat 
and  10  marks  on  wheat  flour.  These  duties  have  been  in  force  since  August  1, 
1926,  previous  to  which  the  rates  were  3.50  marks  on  wheat  and  8  marks  on 
flour.  Since  the  imports  of  flour  in  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year  under 
the  latter  duty  averaged  10,700  tons  a  month,  and  in  the  last  five  months  9,350 
tons  a  month,  there  was  little  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  two  sets  of  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  trade  with  Germany  in  Canadian  flour  will  only 
be  possible  under  more  favourable  conditions  than  those  afforded  by  the  present 
rates  of  duty. 

The  reputation  of  Canadian  flour  has  been  further  enhanced  through  the 
shortage  of  supplies  from  other  countries  in  the  first  part  of  the  year.  This 
served  to  more  firmly  establish  the  leading  Canadian  brands,  which  are  now 
well  known  throughout  the  trade.  Canadian  flour  continues  to  be  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  strength  and  is  more  highly  valued  in  Germany  for 
mixing  with  other  flours  than  the  products  of  any  other  country. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

There  were  greatly  increased  imports  of  Canadian  flour  into  Czechoslovakia 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  quantity  imported  must  have  been  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  when  it  was  estimated  that  over 
half  a  million  barrels  of  Canadian  flour  were  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
chief  factors  in  this  increased  import  were  the  shortage  of  local  supplies  of 
breadstuffs,  lessened  competition  from  other  sources,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
Czechoslovak  fixed  duty  on  flour. 

The  most  active  period  of  import,  was  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
before  the  duty  went  into  effect  on  July  15.  On  April  23  the  Czechoslovak 
authorities  instituted  the  requirement  of  certificates  of  origin  for  foreign  flour 
imported  into  the  republic.  This  enabled  a  more  accurate  check  to  be  made  of 
the  countries  of  origin  for  imported  flour.  Owing  to  certain  factors,  there  is 
still  some  question  as  to  the  exact  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  imported  since  the 
requirement  of  certificates  of  origin  went  into  effect.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  from  April  23  until  the  duty  was  imposed  on  July  15  over  300,000  barrels  of 
Canadian  flour  were  imported  into  Czechoslovakia.  After  that  the  trade  became 
less  active,  due  to  the  large  quantities  imported  before  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  and  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  tariff  position  of  Canadian  flour. 
This  uncertainty  was  removed  in  August,  but  increased  buying  of  Canadian 
flour  on  a  large  scale  was  only  renewed  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year,  when  some  200,000  barrels  were  imported. 
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The  tariff  position  of  Canadian  flour  was  finally  regularized  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Canadian-Czechoslovak  Trade  Agreement  on  December  20,  1926. 
This  agreement  guarantees  most-favoured-nation  treatment  for  Canadian  flour 
imported  into  Czechoslovakia.  The  new  Czechoslovak  agricultural  tariff* 
imposed  last  July  provides  for  a  duty  of  70  crowns  ($2.10)  per  100  kg.  (220 
pounds)  on  flour  imported  from  countries  receiving  most-favoured-naition 
treatment  and  a  duty  of  120  crowns  ($3.60)  on  flour  from  other  countries.  The 
trade  agreement  should  therefore  serve  to  maintain  for  Canada  a  business  in 
flour  with  a  market  which  last  year  must  have  taken  over  800,000  barrels  of 
Canadian  flour. 

The  object  of  the  duties  recently  imposed  on  flour  has  been  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  large  commercial  mills  in  Czechoslovakia.  Although  the  capa- 
city of  the  mills  in  the  republic  is  stated  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  flour  require- 
ments, there  are  only  a  few  large  commercial  mills,  since  before  the  war  this 
territory  was  mostly  supplied  with  flour  from  the  mills  of  Budapest. 

The  few  large  commercial  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  are  equipped  chiefly 
for  the  milling  of  local  or  Hungarian  wheat,  and  they  are  mostly  so  situated 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  import  Canadian  wheat  to  advantage.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  consumers  in  Czechoslovakia  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  Canadian  flour,  which  is  particularly  valued  on  account  of  its  strength 
for  mixing  purposes.  The  local  mills  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  a  flour  of 
similar  strength,  so  that  Canadian  flour  should  continue  to  be  imported  in  large 
quantities.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  establishment  of  large  commercial 
mills  in  Czechoslovakia  can  seriously  interfere  with  trade  in  Canadian  flour. 

The  Chief  competitor  of  the  Canadian  product  in  the  Czechoslovak  market 
is  Hungarian  flour,  of  which  the  Czechoslovak  trade  statistics  show  an  import 
last  year  of  50,690  tons  out  of  a  total  import  of  219,044  tons  or  2,463,130 
barrels.  The  trade  statistics  also  show  an  import  last  year  of  68,122  tons  from 
Hamburg  and  8,331  tons  from  Canada,  but  Canadian  flour  would  comprise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  former  quantity  and  also  possibly  would  be  included 
among  the  imports  credited  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
quantity  given  as  having  been  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1926  was 
8,544  tons. 

The  fixed  duty  on  flour  was  imposed  on  July  15.  The  trade  statistics  show 
an  average  importation  into  Czechoslovakia  of  21,300  tons  a  month  during 
the  first  seven  months  and  14,000  tons  a  month  during  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year.  Considering  the  large  importation  immediately  preceding  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  not  been  seriously 
restricted  by  the  duty. 

FLOUR  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

The  exports  of  Canadian  flour  during  the  past  year  to  the  countries  of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Ham- 
burg can  be  summarized  by  the  following  table  showing  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  exports  of  flour  to  these  countries  given  in  the  Canadian  trade 
returns  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1926: — 

Canadian  Flour  Exports 

Twelve  Months  ending  October,  1926 

To  Quantity  Value 

Barrels  $ 

Germany   1,611,286  10,661,819 

Norway   392,242  2,663,447 

Denmark   264,214  1,845,867 

Finland   240,660  1,651,406 

Sweden   85,343  590,155 

Esthonia   19,762  134,683 

Czechoslovakia   11,059  77,557 

Austria   3,641  27,731 

Poland  and  Danzig   1,352  8,454 

Latvia   560  3,985 

?llssia   408  2,921 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  this  territory  during 
the  period  in  question  was  $17,668,025,  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  value  of 
the  total  Canadian  export  trade  in  flour  during  this  period. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  Czecho- 
slovakia were  very  much  greater  than  the  figures  given  in  the  Canadian  returns, 
and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  flour  given  as  exported  to  Germany 
was  eventually  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  same  applies  to  Austria,  except  that  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  flour 
imported  into  that  country  is  shipped  through  Trieste  rather  than  Hamburg. 
There  has  recently  been  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  shipped 
to  Austria  through  Hamburg.  The  increased  cost  of  rail  transport  as  com- 
pared with  shipments  via  Trieste  is  often  neutralized  by  the  more  frequent 
steamers  and  favourable  ocean  freight  rates  to  Hamburg. 

The  Austrian  trade  statistics  disclose  a  total  import  of  109,341  tons  of  flour 
in  1925  and  of  52,812  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1926.  In  the  latter  period,  Hun- 
gary supplied  45  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  flour  imported  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together  supplied  9  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  United 
States  and  Canadian  flour  was  included  among  the  imports  credited  to  other 
countries.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  Canadian  flour 
in  Austria  does  not  exceed  100,000  barrels  a  year. 

There  was  a  notable  falling-off  last  year  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  flour 
to  Russia,  Poland,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia,  all  of  which  countries  had  imported 
large  quantities  in  1925.  This  decline  in  Canadian  flour  shipments  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  was  a  result  of  better  harvests  in  1925,  since  in 
normal  years  these  countries  do  not  require  to  import  any  large  quantity  of 
breadstuffs. 

The  export  of  Canadian  flour  to  Scandinavia  and  Finland  was  maintained 
last  year  practically  at  the  volume  of  previous  years. 

Grain 

EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  GRAIN  TO  GERMANY 

Canadian  exports  of  wheat  to  Germany  last  year  were  about  the  same  as 
in  1925.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  Canadian  barley 
to  this  country,  but  this  was  offset  by  decreases  in  the  shipments  of  oats  and 
rye.  Together  these  grains  accounted  for  45  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Germany  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  grains 
exported  from  Canada  to  Germany,  as  shown  in  the  Canadian  returns  covering 
the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1925  and  1926: — 

Twelve  Months  ending  October 
1925  1926 


Wheat                                                        ..bushels  4,721,626  4,822,201 

$  7,436,907  7,634,252 

Rye  bushels  1.054,859  57,549 

$  1,127,095  58,649 

Barley  bushels  1,161,826  5,600,758 

$  1,046,844  4,250,678 

Oats  bushels  6,447,777  1,877,626 

$  4,222,909  1,098,147 


Very  little  Canadian  rye  has  been  shipped  to  Germany  since  the  agricul- 
tural duties  were  reimposed  in  September,  1925,  but  the  exports  of  Canadian 
wheat  to  (this  market  have  been  maintained.  Owing  to  the  development  of  grain 
exports  from  Germany  under  the  system  of  duty  drawbacks,  which  is  in  effect 
a  bounty  on  exports,  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  hard  Canadian 
wheat  to  replace  the  German  grain  exported  to  other  countries. 

The  bulk  of  the  grain  exports  given  in  the  above  table  were  shipped  in  the 
seven  months  from  April  to  October,  1926. 
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The  German  trade  returns  for  the  year  1926  show  that  Canada  supplied 
661,060  metric  tons  of  wheat  out  of  a  total  import  of  2,172,205  tons;  47,526 
tons  of  rye  out  of  a  total  import  of  245,600  tons;  172,951  tons  of  feeding  barley 
out  of  a  total  of  1,498,426  tons;  and  76,218  tons  of  oats  out  of  296,356  tons. 


EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  GRAIN  TO  SCANDINAVIA 

The  Scandinavian  countries  furnish  the  only  other  important  markets  in 
Northern  Europe  for  Canadian  grain.  No  barley  and  oats  were  shipped  to 
Scandinavia  last  year,  but  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  wheat  and  also 
some  shipments  of  rye.  The  following  table  gives  the  export  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  rye  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  October,  1926: — 

Wheat  _  Rye 

Quantity       Value       Quantity  Value 
Bushels  $  Bushels  $ 

Norway   681,740       1,014,759       257,698  261,311 

Sweden   677,857  1,050,660     

Denmark   596,039         910,505        26,282  26,282 

Finland       13,083  12,758 


Packing-house  Products 

Germany  continues  to  provide  a  valuable  outlet  for  various  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  Canadian  packing  houses.  Some  of  these  products  it  would  be  difficult 
to  dispose  of  to  advantage  in  other  markets.  This  applies  to  sweet  pickled  and 
frozen  pig  livers,  in  which  Canadian  exporters  have  developed  a  good  trade 
with  Germany.  This  country  also  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  cus- 
tomers for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  sausage  casings.  Other  Canadian  packing- 
house products  shipped  to  Germany  are  lard,  oleo  oil,  frozen  beef,  pickled  pork, 
hogs'  heads,  tripe,  etc. 

The  reimposition  of  the  duties  on  agricultural  products  has  had  little  effect 
on  the  trade  with  Germany  in  packing-house  products.  Nevertheless  there  was 
a  decline  last  year  in  the  shipments  of  lard  from  Canada  to  Germany.  The 
value  of  this  export  in  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1926,  was  $154,433 
as  compared  with  $330,621  a  year  previously.  During  the  same  period  Canada 
exported  to  German}'-  $204,793  worth  of  sausage  casings  as  against  $234,462  in 
the  previous  year;  other  meats  valued  at  $97,823  as  against  $151,035;  animal 
oils  valued  at  $67,058  as  against  $35,050;  frozen  beef  to  the  value  of  $19,828 
as  against  $153,136;  and  pickled  pork  valued  at  $5,474  as  compared  with  $8,056 
a  year  previously.  There  was  also  an  export  of  tallow  valued  at  $897,  pickled 
beef  valued  at  $540,  and  other  animal  products  to  the  value  of  $18,871. 

Dairy  Produce 

The  past  year  witnessed  a  very  considerable  decline  in  the  exports  of  dairy 
produce  from  Canada  to  Germany.  In  1925  this  market  had  taken  over  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Canadian  cheese,  butter,  canned  milk,  and  milk  powder. 
Last  year  the  total  value  of  the  Canadian  cheese  exported  to  Germany  was 
only  one-third  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  there  was  only  a  very  small 
export  of  Canadian  butter  and  canned  milk  to  this  market  and  no  shipments 
of  milk  powder. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October,  the  Canadian  returns  show  an 
export  to  Germany  of  12,344  cwt.  of  cheese  valued  at  $326,353.  This  compares 
with  an  export  valued  at  $948,772  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  previously. 
In  the  last  two  years  Canada  has  developed  a  very  large  trade  with  Germany 
in  compressed  package  cheese,  but  the  volume  of  exports  from  Canada  has  been 
reduced  through  the  location  of  factories  in  England  by  some  of  the  principal 
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exporting  companies.  These  companies  are  now  supplying  the  German  market 
from  their  English  factories.  There  has  also  been  increased  competition  from  com- 
pressed cheese  made  in  Holland  and  other  countries  in  imitation  of  the  leading 
Canadian  brands.  Although  this  cheese  is  usually  of  inferior  quality,  its  cheap 
price  often  serves  to  restrict  the  sales  of  Canadian  cheese.  In  spite  of  these 
adverse  factors,  a  number  of  new  Canadian  brands  have  become  established  in 
this  market  during  the  past  year  and  the  outlook  is  favourable  for  continued 
large  exports  of  Canadian  compressed  cheese  to  Germany 

In  the  year  1925  there  were  heavy  shipments  of  Canadian  butter  to  Germany, 
particularly  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The  leading  Western 
Canadian  brands  of  butter  made  an  excellent  impression,  and  it  appeared  probable 
that  a  considerable  business  in  Canadian  butter  could  be  done  with  Germany  at 
certain  periods  of  each  year.  Last  year,  however,  very  little  Canadian  butter 
was  shipped  to  this  market  owing  to  the  low  level  of  prices  in  Europe  and  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  in  Great  Britain.  The  Canadian  returns  show  an  export 
to  Germany  of  only  448  cwt.  of  butter,  valued  at  $14,320,  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  last  October.  In  the  same  period  a  year  previously  butter  to  the  total 
value  of  $370,020  had  been  shipped  to  this  market.  It  is  possible  that  small 
quantities  of  Canadian  butter  were  also  re-exported  to  Germany  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  year. 

The  imposition  of  the  duty  has  effectively  stopped  the  large  trade  in 
evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder  which  Canada  had  been  building  up  with  the 
German  market.  Not  only  are  the  rates  of  duty  very  high,  but  there  has  been 
a  duty  discrimination  against  the  Canadian  product.  Certain  of  the  com- 
panies who  had  been  exporting  from  Canada  have  established  factories  in  Ger- 
many for  the  manufacture  of  canned  milk.  The  German  trade  statistics  show 
an  import  last  year  of  6,573,430  pounds  of  canned  milk  and  12,032,517  pounds 
of  milk  powder.  The  former  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  milk  powder  from  Holland.  The  Canadian  returns  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  last  October  show  an  export  to  Germany  of  canned  milk  valued  at  only 
$3,500  as  against  $690,945  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  previously,  while 
there  was  no  export  of  milk  powder  as  against  $138,308  in  1925. 

Honey 

The  sales  of  Canadian  honey  to  Germany  are  increasing  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  and  this  market  is  now  taking  more  honey  from  Canada  than  any  other 
country.  The  total  imports  of  honey  into  Germany  last  year  were  12,050,370 
pounds,  of  Which  the  United  States  supplied  2,752,351  pounds.  The  Canadian 
returns  show  an  export  of  honey  to  Germany  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last 
October  amounting  to  446,190  pounds  of  a  total  value  of  $41,735.  This  com- 
pares with  an  export  in  the  previous  year  of  24S,218  pounds  valued  at  $26,376. 

Canned  Goods 

The  trade  with  Germany  in  canned  goods  is  greatly  restricted  on  account 
of  the  high  duties.  A  general  rate  of  duty  amounting  to  75  marks  per  100  kg., 
or  roughly  8  cents  a  pound,  applies  to  most  food  products  in  air-tight  containers, 
while  fine  food  products,  such  as  canned  fruits,  pay  double  this  duty.  Canned 
lobsters  are  subject  to  ,a  special  rate  of  800  marks  per  100  kg.  Lower  conven- 
tional rates  for  certain  canned  goods  have  been  introduced  in  connection  with 
trade  treaties  with  other  countries,  such  as  the  rate  of  30  marks  applicable  to 
sardines  and  little  ,fish  in  oil,  and  that  of  40  marks  applicable  to  canned  milk 
and  to  canned  meat. 

The  latter  products,  which  are  subject  to  these  conventional  rates  only 
when  imported  from  countries  having  trade  treaties  with  Germany,  may  be 
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»aid  to  be  the  only  canned  goods  imported  into  Germany  to  any  considerable 
extent.  There  is  a  very  restricted  sale  of  California  canned  fruits,  and  prac- 
tically no  market  for  canned  fruits  from  other  sources.  The  trade  in  canned 
milk  and  canned  meat  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  duty  was  imposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sale  of  sardines  and  little  fish  in  oil  is  fairly  consider- 
able. 

The  only  canned  goods  which  Canada  can  at  present  export  to  the  German 
market  are  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobsters.  The  former  are  subject  to  the 
duty  of  8  cents  a  pound  and  the  latter  to  that  of  87  cents  a  pound.  In  the  face 
of  such  high  duties  there  is  not  much  scope  for  a  large  trade  in  these  products 
with  this  market.  The  Canadian  returns  show  an  export  to  Germany  in  the 
eight  months  ending  last  November  of  only  $3,607  worth  of  canned  salmon. 
There  is  a  certain  demand  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries  for  pink 
salmon  in  tall  cans  and  a  good  business  might  be  developed  if  the  duties  were 
reduced. 

Canadian  canned  lobsters  are  well  known  in  Northern  Europe,  and  a  large 
trade  with  Germany  was  formerly  done  in  this  product.  In  the  twelve  months 
ending  last  October  only  $10,210  worth  of  canned  lobsters  were  exported  from 
the  Dominion  to  Germany.  In  addition  to  the  high  duty,  Canadian  canned 
lobsters  have  to  experience  the  competition  of  canned  crabs  from  Japan,  which 
are  subject  to  the  lower  duty  of  192  marks  per  100  kg.  or  21  cents  a  pound. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  provide  a  better  outlet  than  Germany  for  the 
sale  of  canned  fish  from  Canada.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October 
Canada  exported  canned  lobsters  to  the  value  of  $289,938  to  Sweden,  $152,861 
to  Denmark,  and  $23,310  to  Norway.  In  the  same  period  there  was  an  export 
of  $4,410  worth  of  Canadian  canned  salmon  to  Denmark,  but  none  was  shown  as 
having  been  exported  to  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  Czechoslovakia  also 
took  $10,400  worth  of  Canadian  canned  lobsters  last  year. 

Fish 

Germany  at  present  provides  a  larger  market  for  frozen  and  salted  fish  than 
for  canned  fish  from  Canada.  There  is  a  fairly  considerable  trade  done  in  mild 
cured  salmon  from  British  Columbia,  which  is  used  in  Germany  for  smoking 
purposes.  The  value  of  this  export  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October 
was  $135,714  as  compared  with  $52,405  in  the  previous  year.  This  trade  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  buying  agents  of  German  importing  firms  located  in  the 
United  States. 

Regular  consignments  of  frozen  salmon  were  received  in  Germany  during 
the  past  year.  Shipments  from  Canada  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October 
amounted  to  a  total  of  2,029  cwt.  valued  at  $25,552. 

Another  fish  product,  which  is  being  regularly  exported  to  Germany  from 
Canada,  is  frozen  eels.  These  are  also  chiefly  sold  for  smoking  purposes.  In  the 
twelve  months  ending  last  October  the  value  of  this  export  was  $27,442. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  do  not  provide  many  openings  for  the  sale  of 
Canadian  fish  products  apart  from  canned  fish,  but  there  was  an  export  from 
Canada  to  Sweden  last  year  of  mild  cured  salmon  valued  at  $15,631. 

Fish  Meal 

The  most  encouraging  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  fish  meal  into  the  German  market.  Hitherto  very  little  fish 
meal  had  been  exported  to  Germany  from  the  Dominion.  Last  year  three  firms 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Canada  were  assisted  in  forming  connections  in  this 
market,  while  a  commencement  was  made  in  acquainting  German  importers 
with  sources  of  supply  for  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal.  One  of  the  East 
Coast  exporting  firms  shipped  around  1,000  tons  to  Germany  last  year,  while 
two  other  firms  made  trial  shipments. 
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The  chief  difficulty  in  introducing  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  steamship  lines  operating  from  Vancouver  to 
Germany  to  carry  this  cargo.  Some  parcels  have  reached  Hamburg  with  trans- 
shipment in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  obstacles  to  direct  ship- 
ments may  soon  be  removed. 

There  was  a  very  strong  demand  for  fish  meal  in  Germany  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Supplies  from  Great  Britain  were  restricted  since  the 
coal  strike  had  curtailed  the  trawl  fisheries.  German  importers  therefore  eagerly 
sought  alternative  sources  of  supply  and  the  work  of  introducing  Canadian  fish 
meal  was  facilitated. 

The  total  quantity  of  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany  in  1926  was  81.963 
metric  tons  as  compared  with  45,728  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Allowing  for  an 
import  of  30,000  tons  of  whale  and  other  offal  for  fertilizer  purposes,  this  leaves 
an  import  last  year  of  over  50,000  tons  of  fish  meal  for  feeding  purposes.  Norway 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  a  total  of  49,109  tons  of  fish  meal,  Great 
Britain  second  with  25,736  tons,  and  the  United  States  third  with  2,724  tons. 
No  importation  from  Canada  was  shown  in  the  German  statistics.  Nearly 
half  of  the  import  took  place  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 

Fruit 

Since  December,  1925,  Canadian  fresh  apples  imported  into  Germany  have 
been  subject  to  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  customs  duty  as  that  to  which 
United  States  apples  are  liable.  This  discrimination  in  duty  amounts  to  38 
cents  a  box  in  favour  of  the  United  States  product.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  has  been  little  opening  during  the  past  year  for  the  disposal  of  Cana- 
dian apples  on  the  Hamburg  auctions. 

There  has  been  a  very  strong  demand  this  season  for  North  American 
apples.  The  quantities  of  apples  both  in  boxes  and  in  barrels  disposed  of  on 
the  Hamburg  auctions  have  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  season  since 
the  war. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  continue  to  take  important  quantities  of 
Canadian  apples.  These  are  mostly  sold  on  firm  contracts  through  agents  of 
Canadian  snippers,  but  small  quantities  have  also  been  consigned  for  sale  at 
the  Copenhagen  auctions.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  there 
were  exported  from  the  Dominion  $27,726  worth  of  fresh  apples  to  Sweden, 
$26,958  to  Denmark,  and  $11,591  worth  to  Norway.  New  connections  for  the 
sale  of  Canadian  apples  to  Denmark  were  established  during  the  past  year. 

Dried  Fruit 

Evaporated  apples  are  one  of  the  Canadian  products  which  made  the  most 
progress  in  the  German  market  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  possible  to 
form  a  number  of  new  connections  in  this  line.  The  quantity  exported  from 
Canada  to  Germany  last  year  was  five  times  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Thus  the  Canadian  returns  for  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  give  an 
export  of  dried  apples  to  Germany  amounting  to  1,630,085  pounds  of  a  total 
value  of  $162,2$1,  as  compared  with  303,675  pounds  valued  at  $35,172  in  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  previously.  Unfortunately  the  prospects  are  for  a 
very  much  reduced  export  of  evaporated  apples  from  Canada  during  the  current 
season. 

The  large  importation  of  evaporated  apples  from  Canada  last  year  has 
served  to  make  the  Canadian  product  better  known  in  Germany,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  foreign  markets  for  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The 
quality  of  the  Canadian  evaporated  apples  shipped  last  year  produced  a  favour- 
able impression  and  the  trade  is  now  more  familiar  with  the  Canadian  grades. 
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According  to  the  German  returns,  there  was  an  import  in  1926  of  13,424,784 
pounds  of  dried  apples  and  pears,  of  which  11,186,577  pounds  were  supplied 
by  the  United  States  and  463,501  pounds  were  imported  from  Canada. 

Seeds 

The  export  of  alsike  clover  seeds  from  Canada  to  Germany  is  another 
trade  which  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  discrimination  in  duty  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  a  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
twelve  months  ending  last  October,  alsike  clover  seeds  to  the  value  of  $16,991 
were  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany  as  compared  with  $83,378  in  "the 
previous  twelve  months.  In  the  same  period  red  clover  seeds  to  the  value  of 
$3,074,  and  grass  seeds  to  the  value  of  $992,  were  exported  to  Germany  from  the 
Dominion.  The  German  statistics  show  an  import  from  Canada  in  1926  of 
100,500  pounds  of  white  clover  seeds. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  took  very  little  seeds  from  Canada  last  year. 
In  the  twelve  months  ending  last  November  there  was  only  an  export  of  alsike 
clover  seeds  to  Denmark  of  a  total  value  of  $12,147. 

Crude  Drugs 

Germany  provides  a  market  for  fair  quantities  of  crude  drugs  exported 
from  Canada  such  as  senega  root,  cascara  bark,  and  Canada  balsam.  This 
trade  is  capable  of  expansion,  and  further  connections  were  formed  during  the 
past  year.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  the  exports  of  senega 
root  from  Canada  to  Germany  were  valued  at  $20,858  as  compared  with  $35,603 
in  the  previous  year,  while  the  exports  of  balsam  were  valued  at  $2,951  as 
against  $5,809. 

Forest  Products 

The  lumber  trade  in  Germany  was  depressed  during  the  greater  part  of 
1926.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  year  did  interest  revive  in  the  possibility 
of  importing  Canadian  woods.  Some  small  parcels  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  were 
received  from  British  Columjbia.  The  openings  for  the  sale  of  this  wood  in 
Germany  are  limited,  but  should  continue  to  expand  as  its  use  becomes  more 
general.  At  present  Douglas  fir  lumber  is  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent 
in  Southern  Germany,  tout  in  other  districts  it  is  being  employed  very  sparingly. 

Very  little  Pacific  coast  spruce  was  imported  into  Germany  last  year  and 
the  openings  for  this  wood  are  also  limited. 

From  Eastern  Canada  figured  birch  logs  continue  to  be  imported  into 
Germany.  Efforts  were  made  to  introduce  maple  flooring  from  Ontario,  but 
Canadian  prices  were  slightly  higher  than  competing  sources.  The  prospects 
for  a  limited  trade  in  this  product,  however,  are  encouraging. 

Foxes 

The  interest  displayed  in  fox  breeding  in  Germany  during  the  last  few 
years  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  work  attending  to  inquiries 
from  prospective  buyers  and  suppliers  of  silver  breeding  foxes.  Unfortunately 
the  financial  situation  in  this  country  has  not  permitted  the  purchase  of  a 
large  number  of  foxes,  and  only  some  thirty-five  pairs  have  been  shipped  to 
Germany  from  Canada  in  the  past  year  as  compared  with  fifty-four  pairs  in 
1925. 

The  German  breeders  have  now  begun  to  realize  the  advisability  of  pur- 
chasing only  high-class  stock,  and  they  are  looking  more  to  Canada  as  the 
best  source  of  supply  for  desirable  breeding  foxes.  Considerable  work  in  this 
connection  has  been  undertaken  by  this  office.    The  visit  of  a  director  of  the 
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Canadian  National  Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Association  has  also  been  of  the 
greatest  value  and  has  served  to  better  acquaint  European  breeders  with  the 
position  of  the  fox  industry  in  Canada. 

Besides  Germany,  other  Northern  European  countries  have  manifested 
great  interest  in  fox  breeding.  The  industry  has  been  established  in  Norway 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  country  has  been  restricting  the  importation 
of  live  foxes,  but  these  restrictions  have  lately  been  removed.  In  November, 
83  Canadian  foxes  were  imported  into  Norway.  Sweden  and  Finland  should 
offer  good  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  breeding  foxes. 

Minerals 

After  grain  and  flour,  the  largest  group  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany 
is  comprised  of  minerals  and  metals,  the  most  important  of  which  are  asbestos* 
zinc,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  and  lithium.  The  total  value  of  the  Canadian 
minerals  and1  metals  exported  to  Germany  last  year  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,000,000  and  accounted  for  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  export 
trade  with  this  country. 

There  was  a  decline  of  over  $1,000,000  from  the  total  value  of  this  export 
in  the  previous  year.  This  was  caused  by  the  cessation  of  shipments  of  alum- 
inium in  bars,  blocks,  etc.,  of  which  nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  had  been 
exported  from  Canada  to  Germany  in  1925. 

Shipments  of  refined  lead  to  this  market  also  declined,  and  amounted  to 
24,642  cwt.,  valued  at  $169,985  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October.  Two- 
and-a-half  times  this  quantity  had  been  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany 
in  the  previous  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  zinc 
spelter  from  the  Dominion  to  Germany.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  last 
October,  17,856  cwt.  of  a  total  value  of  $575,132  were  shipped  as  compared  with 
exports  valued  at  $212,673  in  the  previous  year. 

The  German  returns  show  an  import  from  Canada  in  1926  of  1,340  tons  of 
raw  lead  and  1,601  tons  of  raw  zinc. 

Germany  is  the  second  largest  market  for  Canadian  asbestos,  and  the 
Dominion  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  asbestos  required  in  Germany. 
In  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October,  there  were  exported  from  Canada 
to  Germany  11,038  tons  of  asbestos  valued  at  $798,774  as  compared  with  10,038 
tons  of  a  value  of  $811,737  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  also  shipped  in 
the  former  period  1,569  tons  of  asbestos  sand  and  waste,  valued  at  $27,608. 

The  German  statistics  show  a  total  import  of  asbestos  in  1926  of  8,965 
tons  as  compared  with  12,161  tons  in  1925.  Canada  is  given  as  the  chief  source 
of  supply  with  4,200  tons,  while  1,650  tons  are  credited  to  the  United  States, 
1,290  tons  to  South  Africa,  and  669  tons  to  Russia.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  asbestos  consigned  from  Canada  to  German  ports  is  re-exported  to  other 
central  European  countries,  and  this  explains  the  discrepancy  between  the 
German  and  Canadian  trade  statistics. 

There  was  a  further  decline  last  year  in  Canadian  shipments  of  nickel  to 
Germany,  the  figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  being  only 
60  cwt.  of  nickel  ore  valued  at  $1,000  and  1,236  cwt.  of  nickel,  fine,  valued 
at  $45,674.  In  the  previous  twelve  months  the  value  of  the  nickel  ore  shipped 
from  Canada  to  Germany  had  been  $7,810,  and  of  nickel,  fine,  $138,299,  but 
these  figures  represented  considerable  decreases  from  the  year  1924.  The 
German  returns  show  an  import  of  nickel  from  Canada  in  1926  amounting  to 
421  tons. 

The  Canadian  exports  of  cobalt  to  Germany  last  year  were  approximately 
equal  in  value  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  last  October  include  shipments  to  Germany  of  113  tons  of  cobalt  ore 
valued  at  $49,638  and  of  6,744  pounds  of  cobalt  alloys  of  a  value  of  $16,099. 
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In  this  period  there  were  also  exports  from  Canada  to  Germany  of  32,602 
ounces  of  silver,  contained  in  ore  concentrates,  etc.,  valued  at  $20,914,  and  of 
210  tons  of  miscellaneous  ores  valued  at  $113,350. 

A  regular  business  has  commenced  in  the  shipment  of  lithium  ore  to  Ger- 
many from  the  deposits  which  have  recently  been  opened  up  in  Western 
Canada. 

No  graphite  has  been  shipped  from  the  Dominion  to  Germany  during  the 
past  year,  although  the  Canadian  exporters  have  established  connections  in 
Germany. 

There  is  a  considerable  business  in  the  sale  of  scrap  metals  to  Germany, 
and  last  year  Canadian  exporters  shipped  to  this  country  $107,534  worth  of 
brass  scrap,  $5,071  worth  of  copper  scrap,  and  some  $6,000  worth  of  metallic 
scrap. 

Furs 

The  exports  of  furs  from  Canada  to  Germany  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
last  October  included  shipments  of  silver  fox  skins  of  a  total  value  of  $21,377, 
undressed  fur  skins  valued  at  $9,875,  and  dressed  fur  skins  to  the  value  of 
$4,208. 

Manufactured  Goods 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  to  the  countries 
comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Hamburg  are  strictly  limited  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  highly 
developed  industries  in  certain  of  these  countries,  viz.,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden.  In  other  of  these  countries  such  as  Denmark  and  Poland, 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  not  so  developed,  but  are  nevertheless  con- 
siderable and  capable  of  supplying  a  large  proporton  of  the  domestic  require- 
ments for  finished  goods.  In  all  of  the  territory  the  accessibility  of  European 
sources  of  supply  renders  the  introduction  of  Canadian  manufactured  products 
a  diifncult  task.  Owing  to  these  considerations  only  three  main  groups  of 
Canadian  finished  goods,  apart  from  manufactured  food  products,  are  being 
shipped  on  any  extensive  scale  to  Northern  Europe.  These  three  groups  are 
the  products  of  the  Canadian  agricultural  implement,  rubber  goods,  and  motor 
car  industries. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR   (BIRMINGHAM),  1927 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  7,  1927. — The  eighth  British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham) 
held  at  Castle  Bromwich,  from  February  21,  to  March  4,  1927,  has  from  all 
accounts  been  most  successful  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  of  exhibit- 
ors as  well  as  business  results.  It  will  be  recalled  that  over  50,000  potential 
buyers  visited  the  1926  fair,  and  there  was  a  record  number  of  visitors  from 
overseas. 

PRIOR  TO  LEIPZIG  FAIR 

It  has  been  found  that  February  is  a  most  convenient  month  for  overseas 
buyers,  and  dates  approximately  chosen  in  order  that  visitors  on  their  way  to 
the  Continent  to  the  Leipzig  Fair  can  take  in  the  British  Industries  Fair  on 
their  way.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
more  than  thirty-four  countries  visited  Birmingham  during  the  period  of  the 
exhibition.  These  included  buyers  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  South 
American  Republics,  and  it  is  stated  representatives  from  China  and  Iceland 
were  also  present. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  FAIR 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  last  realizing  the  great  scope 
which  the  fair  offers  for  the  rehabilitation  of  British  trade. 

The  fair,  which  is  the  largest  industrial  exhibition  of  British-made  goods 
held  in  the  provinces,  achieved  a  record  in  1926,  but  by  comparison  the  space 
was  relatively  small  compared  with  1927.  Six  acres  of  space  are  occupied  for 
the  entire  fair,  of  which  130,000  square  feet  is  taken  up  by  stands.  This  shows 
a  sharp  increase  over  1926  with  a  total  space  of  85,000  square  feet,  and  a  further 
comparison  of  60,000  square  feet  in  1925. 

The  number  of  stands  is  approximately  600  compared  with  400  last  year. 


CONTROLLED  BY  BIRMINGHAM  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  entire  fair,  and  as  in  past  years  many  trade  associations  representing  dis- 
tributive trades  were  specially  invited.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  made  a  point  of 
entertaining  the  civic  representatives  of  the  great  municipalities  bordering  on 
the  Midlands. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  EXHIBITS 

Details  of  various  groups  of  commodities  exhibited  are  as  follows: — 

Group.  I.  Brassfoundry,  Hardware  and  Ironmongery. 

Military,  naval,  cabinet,  domestic  and  other  brassfoundry;  hearth  furniture;  metal 
furniture  of  all  descriptions;  hollow-ware,  copper  goods  and  bronze  (excluding  fancy 
goods) ;  general  hardware,  safes,  locks,  keys,  cash  and  deed  boxes,  sheetmetal  work, 
washing  machines  and  appliances;  knife-cleaning  machines;  metal  trunks,  wire  goods; 
string,  cord  and  twine;  laundry  machinery  and  appliances;  preserving  bottles  and  jars, 
water  filters. 

Group  II.  Metals. 

All  descriptions  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys  (excluding  precious 
metals)  in  billets,  ingots,  strips,  sheets  and  circles;  wire  rods  and  tubes;  stainless 
metals,  tool  steels;  rust-proofing  processes. 

Group  III.  Construction,  Building  and  Decoration. 

Building  materials;  builders'  ironmongery  and  hardware;  architectural  and  orna- 
mental work;  constructional  steelwork;  f erro-concrete ;  sanitary  apparatus,  appliances 
and  (fittings;  contractors'  plant;  shop,  bar  and  restaurant  fittings;  municipal  engineer- 
ing and  equipment;  paints,  colours,  enamels,  varnishes,  stains,  polishes,  lacquers,  metal 
powders,  glues  and  adhesives;  mechanical  and  hand  painting  and  spraying  apparatus; 
decorating  materials,  wallpapers  and  coverings,  plate  and  sheet  glass. 

Group  IV.  Power,  Lighting,  Heating,  Cooking  and  Ventilating. 

Electrical,  gas,  oil,  steam  and  all  other  plant,  apparatus,  appliances,  equipment 
and  fuels,  ventilating  plant,  plant  and  accessories,  illuminating  glassware,  electrical 
porcelain. 

Group  V.  Engineering. 

General  machinery,  machine  tools,  engineering  and  industrial  tools;  scientific  instru- 
ments; sheetmetal  machinery;  transmission,  conveying,  lifting  and  hauling  appliances; 
saw-mill  equipment;  industrial  rubber  goods  and  engine  packings;  foundry  appliances 
and  requisites;  malleable  ironfoimdry,  drop  forgings,  die  castings;  general  castings; 
wire,  tube  and  rolling  mill  plant;  hydraulic  plant;  scales,  balances  and  other  weighing 
instruments;  measuring  and  testing  instruments  and  appliances;  heat  treatment  of 
metals;  industrial  equipment;  railway  materials;  carriage  work;  rope  and  cables  of 
steel  and  hemp;   machinery,  glassware. 
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Group  VI.  Agriculture. 

Agricultural,  dairy  and  horticultural  machinery,  implements,  appliances  and  uten- 
sils;  milk  bottles;   poultry  equipment. 

Group  VII.  Mining. 

Mining,  colliery  and  quarrying  machinery  and  appliances. 

Group  VIII.  Motors,  Motor  Cycles  and  Cycles,  Cycle  Accessories  and  Peram- 
bidators. 

Motors,  motor  cycles,  cycles,  motor-car,  motor-cycle  and  cycle  accessories,  equip- 
ment and  fittings;  perambulators,  mail  carts,  push  chairs,  push  carts  (excluding  toys), 
invalid  carriages. 

Group  IX.  Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness. 

Guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  ammunition,  shooting  range  fittings  and  appliances;  sad- 
dlery, harness  furniture,  harness;  whips,  horse  clothing,  stable  fittings  and  appointments. 

Group  X.  Brewing,  Distilling  and  Catering.  i 

Brewing  plant,  distilling  plant,  cold  storage  plant;  fittings  for  catering  and  licensed 
trade. 

Group  XI.  Services. 

Export  journals,  trade  journals  catering  for  trades  represented  in  the  Birmingham 
Section  of  the  Fair;  transport  services;  publicity  services;  trade  organizations;  indus- 
trial welfare  associations;  public  safety  associations;  trade  propaganda  organizations; 
packing  materials  and  cardboard  boxes  for  all  trades  represented  in  the  Birmingham 
Section  of  the  Fair. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITS 

By  previous  agreement,  Canadian  exhibitors  were  included  in  the  London 
section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair. 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  FACILITIES  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  through  its  branch  the  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department,  had  a  page  advertisement  in  the  1927  catalogue  calling 
attention  to  assistance  which  may  be  rendered  to  United  Kingdom  exporters  in 
the  way  of  special  credit  facilities. 

The  Department  is  prepared  to  entertain  proposals  to  guarantee  payment 
of  drafts  drawn  against  shipment  of  goods  wholly  or  partially  produced  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  other  than  arms  and  ammunition. 

With  the  Government  guarantee  the  exporters  are  in  a  position,  should 
they  so  desire,  to  negotiate  a  bill  of  favourable  terms,  and  in  any  case,  in  return 
for  a  small  premium,  the  exporter  has  the  Government  as  a  partner  to  carry  a 
proportion  (usually  42  per  cent)  of  the  total  risk. 

SEAPORT  FACILITIES  FOR  BIRMINGHAM 

A  proportion  of  Birmingham's  imported  material  comes  via  Bristol,  and 
the  port  authority  of  Bristol  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  as  port  propaganda,  a 
30-foot  by  20-foot  model  of  the  Royal  Edward  Docks  at  Avonmouth  Docks. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  last  year  amounted  to  well  over  3,000,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  a  percentage  of  this  carried  Birmingham  raw  materials 
and  products. 

CATALOGUES 

A  catalogue  printed  in  English,  French  and  Spanish,  extending  to  163  pages, 
is  an  excellent  and  representative  index  of  the  products  of  the  Midlands  and 
districts. 

This  index  is  well  worth  filing,  and  a  few  copies  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  8,  1927. — In  spite  of  the  generally  encouraging  reports 
coming  from  the  industrial  centres  of  this  district  during  the  past  month,  trad- 
ing conditions  in  a  number  of  imported  commodities,  particularly  foodstuffs, 
have  been  dull  with  buyers  placing  orders  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  How- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  recent  decided  improvement  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
trade  will  shortly  have  a  favourable  effect  on  general  business  in  this  section 
of  England. 

timber  ' 

Liner  arrivals  of  spruce  have  been  small  during  the  past  month  with  prices 
well  maintained,  recent  quotations  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £14  12s.  6d. 
per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  Nova  Scotia  deals  and  the  usual  £1  less  for 
scantling  sizes.  Some  sales  of  part  and  whole  cargo  lots  of  the  cheaper  produc- 
tions from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  been  made,  but  little  or  no 
business  has  been  so  far  transacted  in  Miramachi,  Campbellton,  and  Quebec 
lumber.  Only  small  quantities  of  Nova  Scotia  birch  have  been  offered  lately, 
and  the  market  has  been  steady  at  around  £16  IDs.  c.i.f.  The  import  of  Quebec 
planks  has  also  been  light,  and  recent  offers  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £24  for  merchantable  quality.  The  demand  for  hewn  birch  timber  has 
exceeded  supply.  Fresh  St.  John  logs  have  been  contracted  for  lately  on  a  basis 
of  3s.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  for  forward  shipment.  Only  a  limited  supply  of 
Quebec  waney  logs  is  expected  before  first  open  water  shipment  and  prices  are 
firm.  Douglas  fir  clear  and  merchantable  grades  have  both  been  in  demand, 
but  competition  is  keen.  Recent  quotations  were  around  £23  per  standard  c.i.f. 
for  clears  and  from  £16  15s.  to  £17  for  merchantable  grades.  For  the  month 
ending  February  28,  1927,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  consumption, 
and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1925  and 
1926  as  follows:— 


Liverpool 

Import 

Consumption 

Stock 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

 cu.ft. 

22,000 

51,000 

72,000 

50,000 

179,000 

147,000 

Birch  logs  

 cu.ft. 

11,000 

11,000 

2,000 

34,000 

14.000 

23,666 

18,000 

51,000 

35,000 

166,000 

129,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine 

deals . .   .  .  stds. 

60 

20 

390 

340 

5,280 

4,910 

N.B.  &  N.S.  spruce 

and  pine.  .stds. 

2,640 

370 

1,430 

1,090 

5,960 

3,240 

Manchester 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Douglas  fir  

 cu.ft. 

13,000 

33,000 

4,000 

74,000 

26,000 

Birch  logs  

 cu.ft. 

1,000 

7,000 

4.000 

Birch  planks  

 cu.  ft. 

14,666 

8,000 

15,666 

128,000 

35,000 

'  *60 

770 

660 

950 

2,660 

1,490 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

February  was  an  extremely  dull  and  featureless  month  in  the  Liverpool 
wheat  market.  Prices  fluctuated  very  little  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Manitoba 
wheats  were  only  about  3d.  per  quarter  lower,  while  Australian  and  Argentine 
were,  broadly  speaking,  unchanged.  The  demand  for  Manitobas  has  naturally 
suffered  now  that  Argentine  and  Australian  wheats  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
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fair  quantities,  and  millers  report  that  the  quality  of  these  grades  is  giving 
satisfaction,  Northern  Argentine  wheat  in  particular  being  of  a  better  type 
than  for  some  years  past-,  and  likely  to  have  a  higher  protein  content.  During 
the  latter  half  of  February  there  was  some  pressure  to  sell  Manitobas  arrived 
and  near  at  hand,  as  shipments  were  rather  in  excess  of  requirements,  but  this 
situation  later  adjusted  itself.  Stocks  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  still 
very  light  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  milling  trade  continues  unprofit- 
able buying  has  again  been  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

The  past  month  was  very  quiet  in  the  flour  trade  with  a  poor  demand 
from  bakers.  Canadian  export  patents,  which  were  offered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  at  40s.  9d.  per  280  pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  closed  around  40s.  3d. 
At  the  end  of  February  home  millers'  straight  run  grades  could  be  purchased 
at  41s.  ex  mill,  and  offers  have  lately  been  reported  at  as  low  as  38s.  for  May 
delivery.  A  small  trade  was  done  in  Australian  flour  down  to  around  36s.  3d. 
for  March  shipment.  American  flours  have  not  been  competitive.  The  pre- 
liminary figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  the 
month  of  February,  1927,  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley  ' 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  437,075 

24,604 

165,413 

4,104 

14,768 

Hull  

  291,941 

1,098 

159,477 

26,821 

1,294 

  175,393 

10,809 

12,213 

561 

  57,159 

4,625 

52 

BUTTER 

With  the  exception  of  Danish,  the  general  demand  for  butter  during  Feb- 
ruary was  less  than  usual  and  the  trade  was  thoroughly  unsettled  by  the  price 
reductions  of  New  Zealand  controlled  butter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
this  butter  was  valued  at  from  174s.  to  176s.  on  spot,  but  a  slow  trade  was 
experienced  during  the  first  three  weeks  and  the  official  maximum  price  was 
then  reduced  8s.  per  cwt.,  closing  the  month  at  from  lC8s.  to  170s.  on  spot.  The 
effect  of  this  reduction  shakened  buyers'  confidence,  and  a  further  drop  of  4s. 
has  since  been  announced.  Before  these  price  reductions  stored  New  Zealand 
butters,  outside  the  control  board,  were  selling  fairly  well  at  from  166s.  to  170s. 
Limited  quantities  of  Australian  were  sold  at  from  162s.  to  164s.  Danish 
butter  closed  the  month  at  from  194s.  to  198s.  Only  small  quantities  of  other 
Baltic  butter  were  disposed  of. 

CHEESE 

The  cheese  market  was  dull  during  February.  There  were  a  few  parcels  of 
Canadian  summer  makes  sold  from  93s.  to  94s.  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Offers  of  late 
makes  were  generally  non-competitive.  Quotations  at  the  close  of  the  month 
averaged  from  95s.  to  99s.  The  offtake  of  New  Zealand  cheese  was  not  as  good 
as  expected.  Although  stocks  at  Liverpool  are  light,  the  situation  is  over- 
shadowed by  an  accumulation  of  liberal  supplies  in  London.  Prices  at  the  end 
of  February  were  from  93s.  to  97s.,  and  a  reduction  has  since  been  reported. 
Canadian  cheese  at  the  end  of  February  was  valued  at  14s.  and  New  Zealand 
at  10s.  under  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Imports  of  ordinary  Cana- 
dian cheese  to  Liverpool  during  the  month  of  February  amounted  to  1,965  boxes. 
During  the  month  1,991  bundles  and  516  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese 
also  arrived.  From  April,  1,  1926,  to  February  28,  1927,  Liverpool  imports  of 
cheese  from  Canada  amounted  to  207,338  boxes  of  ordinary  and  53,313  bundles 
and  6,761  cases  and1  cartons  of  processed  cheese.  During  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  previous,  266,930  boxes  of  ordinary  and  6,820  bundles,  cases 
and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this  port 
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BACON 

The  bacon  market  opened  badly  in  the  beginning  of  February,  but  showed 
considerable  improvement  later  on  owing  to  reduced  killings  in  Continental 
countries.  This  improvement  has  not  been  so  well  maintained  during  the  past 
week.  Recent  average  on  spot  quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian 
Wiltshires  in  bales,  94s.  to  98s.;  Danish,  100s.  to  104s.;  Swedish  and  Dutch, 
92s.  to  98s.;  and  Irish,  114s.  to  120s.  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool 
during  February  amounted  to  2,128  cases  and  2.239  bales.  The  total  Canadian 
bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1,  1926,  to  February  28,  1927,  amounted 
to  38,805  cases  and  37,838  bales,  as  compared  with  66,458  cases  and  35,908  bales 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  following  are  unoffi- 
cial estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  on  February 
28,  1927,  as  compared  with  January  31,  1927,  and  February  28,  1926:— 

Feb.  28,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  28, 

1927  1927  1926 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canada)  cwt.  41,434  43,083  13,062* 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canada)  cwt.  25,607  22,622  5,133* 

Shoulders  (United  States  and  Canada)  cwt.  5,130  3,227  927* 

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt.  3,708  3,280  5,944 

Cheese  (full  shapes,  Canadian  and  U.  States)  boxes  11,734  17,801  14,651 
Cheese    (full  shapes,  Australian  and  New 

Zealand)  crates  887  666  1,603 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  50  pounds  and  under.. boxes  ...  22  90 

Cheese  (full  shapes)    (manufactured)  . .   .  .pounds  29,640  30,186  4,945 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces  586  463  760 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard,  in  tierces 

firkins  and  other  packages)  tons  1,503  1,438  763 

*  Boxes. 


EGGS 

In  the  early  part  of  February  the  demand  for  eggs  was  good,  but  milder 
weather  and  increased  supplies  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month  brought 
prices  down  about  5s.  per  120,  and  recent  offers  for  Irish  eggs  have  been  around 
12s.  to  12s,  6d.  ex  warehouse  Liverpool.  As  peak  production  is  not  yet  reached, 
still  lower  prices  are  expected  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  eggs  will  go  into 
store  this  year  at  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  120  at  Liverpool,  which  is  about  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  lower  than  last  year's  figure.  A  few  Continental  eggs  which  arrived  were 
readily  purchased  earlier  in  the  month,  but  have  been  difficult  to  clear  since  the 
market  dropped.  Some  rather  large  shipments  of  American  eggs,  which  have 
been  arriving  at  this  port  during  the  last  few  weeks,  have  been  meeting  a  dis- 
appointing trade  and  will  have  to  be  sold  at  very  low  figures. 


HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  February  are  estimated  at 
2,876  bales,  in  comparison  with  4,310  bales  in  January  and  4,477  bales  in 
December.  Dealers  report  an  exceptionally  quiet  trade,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Canadian  shippers  can  compete  profitably  from  winter  ports  at  present 
prices  in  competition  with  a  good  crop  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  hay,  plus 
the  continued  offers  of  cheap  Irish  and  Scotch  supplies,  which  are  selling  at 
anywhere  from  80s.  to  85s.  per  ton. 

cattle 

During  February  1,182  store  and  83  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  8^d.  to  9d.  per  pound  sink- 
ing the  offal.  There  were  no  arrivals  of  Canadian  cattle  at  Manchester  during 
the  last  month,  but  one  boat  was  due  to  land  on  March  5,  and  three  or  four 
further  cargoes  are  now  expected  at  fortnightly  intervals. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  February  14,  1927. — Trade  during  the  Christmas  season  is 
reported  to  have  been  generally  good,  and  While  conditions  are  now  naturally 
quieter  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  moderately  satisfactory.  Farming  prospects 
are  still  fairly  favourable,  but  certain  districts  are  suffering  from  lack  of  rain, 
and  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  weather  conditions  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Manufacturing  industries  remain  generally  well  employed  and  builders  con- 
tinue to  be  very  busy.  i 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  during  1926  com- 
pare as  follows  with  those  of  1925: — 

1926  1925 

Ore  mined  (tons)   29,880,122  28,682,238 

Gold  produced  (fine  ounces)   9,962,852  9,599,702 

Approximate  value  of  gold  produced..  ..  £42,320,506  £40,776,942 
Working  profits   £13,159,899  £12,565,892 

The  average  yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore  milled  declined  very  slightly  from 
6,694  dwts.  to  6,669  dwts.  The  cost  of  production  per  ton  of  ore  milled  averaged 
about  19®.  l^d.,  a  reduction  of  nearly  2d.  as  compared  with  1925,  and  the  cost 
per  ounce  of  the  gold  produced  averaged  about  57s.  4Jd.,  a  reduction  of  just 
over  3d.  The  real  fall  in  the  cost  of  production  was  considerably  greater  than 
appears  from  the  above  figures,  for  the  adequacy  of  the  native  labour  supply 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  enabled  the  mines  to  carry  out  a  large 
amount  of  necessary  development  work  which  had  been  curtailed  during  1925, 
due  to  the  labour  shortage.  During  the  latter  part  of  1926  the  labour  supply 
became  adversely  affected  owing  to  the  attractions  offered  by  the  alluvial 
diamond  fields. 

The  fairly  large  decrease  of  exports  during  1926  is  now  having  its  long- 
delayed  effect  on  imports,  which  during  December,  1926,  fell  £80,000  (about  30 
per  cent)  as  compared  with  November  ,1926,  and  £42,000  (15  per  cent)  as  com- 
pared with  December,  1925. 

In  the  Rhodesias,  Christmas  trade  was  generally  excellent  and  provided 
a  good  conclusion  to  a  year  which  maintained  throughout  a  very  satisfactory 
commercial  level.  Agricultural  prospects  for  1927  are,  however,  disappointing 
due  to  a  lack  of  necessary  rainfall. 

Business  in  East  Africa  remains  dull  and  stringent  financial  conditions 
continue. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  February  15,  1927. — Iron  and  steel  materials  were  produced 
last  year  to  the  extent  of  40,438  tons  in  quantity  and  £623,770  in  value,  increases, 
respectively  of  9,095  tons  and  £114,687.  In  addition  castings  were  produced  of 
an  aggregate  weight  of  701  tons,  valued  at  £14,749.  Pig-iron  is  now  being  pro- 
duced at  Newcastle,  where  an  iron  and  steel  blast  furnace  was  started  up  on 
June  19,  1926.  During  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1926,  296  tons  of 
pig-iron  were  forwarded  from  Pretoria  West,  a  decrease  of  195  tons  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  It  is  reported  that  the  iron  and  steel  undertakings  at 
Vereeniging  are  extending  their  activities  in  the  direction  of  the  manufacture  of 
wire,  and  works  for  this  purpose  are  being  erected.  In  Southwest  Africa,  17,192 
tons  of  iron  ore  were  forwarded  during  1925-26  from  Kalkfeld  to  Tsumeb  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  smelting  of  copper  ore.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  3,812  tons  compared  with  the  previous  year's  tonnage. 
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The  above  figures  are  interesting  in  view  of  the  bill  recently  introduced 
into  Parliament  which  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
controlled  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  share  capital  is  to  be  £3,500,000,  made 
up  of  2,000,000  ordinary  shares  and  1,500,000  preference  shares,  the  par  value 
of  each  share  being  £1.  The  remaining  500,000  shares  (ordinary)  will  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Government  and  the  bill  provides  that  the  voting  power  of 
Government  holdings  will  always  exceed  by  one  vote  that  of  all  other  shares 
combined.  Power  is  given  to  raise  a  loan  up  to  £1,500,000,  if  and  when  required. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  increase  of  capital  by  250,000  ordinary  shares  if  found 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  directorate  is  to  consist  of  nine  members  (one  to 
be  chairman) ,  five  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  and  four 
by  private  shareholders. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  new  corporation  will  absorb  the  one  steel  firm  now 
operating  in  the  Union,  and  which  has  not  been  any  too  successful  heretofore. 
One  clause  in  the  bill  provides  that  the  state-owned  South  African  Railways 
will  be  required  to  obtain  their  needs  in  iron  and  steel  from  the  new  corporation, 
at  a  price  not  higher  than  10  per  cent  above  the  imported  article. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT 

Mr.  C.  S,  Bissett,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town, 
writes  under  date  February  15  that  Proclamation  No.  29,  1927,  declares  that 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1922  (Act  No.  32  of  1922),  on  and  after  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1927,  will  apply  to  the  entire  Union  of  South  Africa.  Until  the  above 
date  certain  specified  areas  were  exempted  from  its  provisions.  For  full  infor- 
mation on  the  working  of  this  Act  Canadian  exporters  are  advised  to  refer  to 
reports  on  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  in  South  Africa  which  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  980  (November  11„  1922,  page  780) ;  No. 
1013  (June  30,  1923,  page  1075);  No.  1142  (December  19,  1925,  page  663). 


AUSTRALIA'S  OVERSEA  TRADE.  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1926 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  9,  1927. — Official  statistics  recently  issued  on  the  over- 
sea trade  of  Australia  for  the  first  six  months  (July  to  December)  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1927,  show  a  total  trade  of  the  value  of  £153,- 
934,926,  of  which  £83,996,163  represents  imports  and  £69,938,763  exports. 

Imports  show  an  expansion  of  no  less  than  £7,204,768  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  While  in  some  section  declines 
have  taken  place,  most  groups  disclose  an  increase.  Importations  of  foodstuffs 
were  larger  by  about  £628,000,  but  apparel  and  textiles  have  risen  from 
£21,386,093  to  £24,242,715.  Silk  piece-goods  at  £4,052,633  compare  with 
£2,873,459  a  year  earlier,  while  woollen  and  cotton  yarns  show  an  increase  of 
about  £300,000.  Apart  from  a  gain  of  £370,000  in  jute  goods,  the  increases  in 
apparel  and  textiles  otherwise  are  widely  spread.  A  large  expansion  has  also 
occurred  in  metals  and  machinery,  largely  due  to  heavier  imports  of  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances  and  motor  chassis  and  parts.  The  total  value  under 
this  heading  was  £23,899,686,  against  £21,903,476,  of  which  motor  chassis 
accounted  for  £5,571,578.  Rubber  imported  rose  from  £1,094,226  to  £1,428,768, 
but  timber  fell  from  £2,648,088  to  £2,353,074. 

Export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  six  months  was  on  a  reduced 
scale,  the  total  value  being  £69,938,763,  compared  with  £72,431,441  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1925,  or  a  decrease  of  £2,492,678. 
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The  figures  for  the  period  under  review,  however,  include  gold  shipments 
amounting  to  £8,614,441,  representing  consignments  of  gold  to  New  York  by 
the  Commonwealth  Bank,  whereas  in  the  1925  term  exports  of  gold  represented 
only  £69,790. 

The  effect  of  drought  conditions  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
is  reflected  in  butter  shipments  falling  from  £3,745,561  to  £2,562,311,  while  beef 
exports  fell  from  £2,176,905  to  £966,685.  . 

A  shrinkage  of  nearly  £600,000  is  shown  in  wheat,  and  of  more  than 
£200,000  in  lamb,  while  a  decline  of  £2,400,000  is  registered  in  sugar,  which  was 
valued  at  £1,457,922,  against  £3,697,936.  A  heavy  reduction  also  occurred  in 
regard  to  wool,  shipments  of  greasy  wool  amounting  to  £27,570,462,  against 
£31,357,695. 

Taking  gold  into  consideration,  the  result  of  the  six  months'  trading  is 
that  imports  have  exceeded  exports  by  £14,057,400,  but,  omitting  gold  move- 
ments, the  adverse  trade  balance  for  the  period  is  £23,022,845.  For  the  corre- 
sponding term  of  1925  imports  exceeded  exports  by  only  £4,359,954. 

The  value  of  the  Australian  imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifica- 
tions, during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1925-26  and  1926-27  are 
appended  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS 

Julv-Dec., 

Julv-Dec, 

July-Dec, 

July-Dec, 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

£  1,063,321 

£  1,244,967 

£  9,372,595 

£  6,935,847 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

3,492,118 

3,939,489 

10,581,738 

5.311,867 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  .  .  . 

1,202,095 

918,9 1-3 

235,529 

311,559 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof.  .  . 

1.524,431 

1.457.059 

248,228 

107,036 

102.459 

68.107 

140,803 

173,347 

Animal  substances  not  foodstuffs  .  .  . 

5S6.935 

873.539 

41.164,713 

36,622,489 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres  .  .  . 

1,053,881 

1,731.211 

541,106 

543,756 

21.386,093 

24.242.715 

294,008 

274,176 

5,023,097 

5,214,213 

1,123,818 

925,293 

3-13,557 

372,138 

33,094 

27,795 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc  

350,361 

431,335 

1,589,252 

1,335,394 

Metals,  machinery,  etc  

21,903.476 

23.899,686 

3,968.650 

3,772,631 

Rubber  and  leather  manufactures.  .  . 

2,721,322 

3,030,799 

446,935 

427,873 

"Wood  and  wicker  manufactures  .  .  . 

2.962.913 

2,703,749 

714,834 

791,429 

Earthenware,  chinaware,  etc  

1,217,783 

1,309,945 

64,080 

55,525 

Paper  and  stationery  

3,739,501 

4,155,116 

122,985 

121,168 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

1,587,318 

1,743,770 

115,878 

132,643 

Optical  and  surgical  instruments  .  .  . 

964,106 

974,059 

98,508 

134,868 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

2,190,605 

2,472.211 

347,472 

303,622 

Miscellaneous  

2.590,097 

2,964,315 

516,271 

459,324 

Gold  and  silver  

185,926 

248,827 

710,944 

9,171,121 

£76,791,395 

£83,996,163 

£72,431,441 

£69,938,763 

WHEAT  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  INDIA 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  the  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from 
the  Indian  Department  of  Statistics  at  Calcutta  stating  that  the  second  fore- 
cast of  the  season  places  the  area  sown  to  wheat  in  India  for  the  year  1926-27 
at  31,184,000  acres,  as  compared  with  30,470,000  acres,  the  finally  reported  area 
for  1925-26,  and  with  29,258,000  acres,  the  annual  average  for  the  five  years 
1920-24.  As  compared  with  1925-26,  the  area  now  reported  is  714,000  acres, 
or  2-3  per  cent  more,  and  as  compared  with  the  five-year  average  it  is  1,926.000 
acres,  or  6-6  per  cent  more. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Tr.\de  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  March  7,  1927. — Following  other  countries,  Holland  during 
the  last  few  years  has  seen  several  of  her  larger  industrial  enterprises  investing 
considerable  capital  in  branch  factories  abroad,  with  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing from  within  the  tariff  walls. 

Returns  for  Dutch  mining  have  just  come  to  hand.  Total  coal  output  for 
1926  was  8,850,040'  tons,  which  was  1,743,708  tons  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year.  The  highest  tonnage  on  record  was  shown  in  December,  811,755  tons. 
There  were  approximately  31,740  miners  employed.  Owing  to  the  gradual 
.improvement  in  the  machinery,  the  output  is  increasing;  but  production  does 
not  suffice  to  supply  the  home  demand,  which  is  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000,000  tons;  but  with  further  improvements  in  the  mechanical  contriv- 
ances used  in  the  mines,  it  is  hoped  that  Holland  will  soon  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  domestic  demand.  A  second  coal  bed  has  been  discovered  to  the  north  of 
Groenlo.  In  Holland,  Government  mining  is  far  more  important  than  private 
enterprise. 

In  regard  to  the  wage  question  in  Holland,  it  has  recently  been  stated  by 
a  leading  bank  that  if  wages  in  England  were  taken  at  100,  Amsterdam  wages 
would  be  82;  Berlin,  63;  Ottawa,  149;  Philadelphia,  169;  and  Sydney,  136. 

The  export  of  manufactured  articles  is  as  follows  for  the  last  two  years: — 

Weight  in  Tons  Value  in  1,000  fls. 

1926  1925  1926  1925 

Foodstuffs,  etc   1,156,820  1,195,267  408.149  452,087 

Industrial  products   .-.    2,317,231  1,972,586  626,791  626,130 


Total   3,474,051  3,167,153  1,034,940  1,078,217 

Government  revenues  for  the  past  year  were  489,251,350  florins  against 
464,076,700  florins  for  1925,  an  increase  of  25,174,650  florins. 


NEW  TILE-MAKING  PROCESS  IN  FRANCE 

I  Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  March  2,  1927. — A  process  is  understood  to  have  been  brought  to 
perfection  which  promises  to  effect  great  savings  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
flooring  and  decorative  tiles.  No  heating  or  compressing  machinery  is  used 
throughout  the  process,  and  the  plant  is  readily  portable.  It  is  stated  that 
neither  plaster,  lime,  nor  cement  is  used  in  the  process. 

The  raw  material  of  the  tiles  is  composed  of  75  per  cent  sand  or  finely- 
powdered  stone  of  any  kind  and  25  per  cent  chemicals.  The  chemicals  used 
are  practically  the  same  for  the  body  of  the  tiles  as  for  the  enamel,  ensuring 
thereby  perfect  homogeneity  between  the  tile  and  the  enamel. 

The  enamel  is  first  spread  over  the  mould,  then  the  mass,  which  has  been, 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  batter,  is  poured  over  until  the  desired  thickness  is  reached, 
and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  set.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  tiles  are  hard  enough 
to  remove  from  the  moulds  and  put  on  shelves  to  dry  and  mature.  Within  a 
week,  and  sometimes  less,  they  are  ready  for  use. 

Tiles  of  any  thickness  and  any  size  can  be  made.  It  is  possible  to  reinforce 
the  tiles,  or  slabs,  with  wires  or  thin  metal  strips,  as  may  be  desired.  No  skilled 
labour  is  required,  except  for  decorative  purposes.  The  process  is  simple,  and 
the  raw  materials  are  abundant  in  Canada.  The  finish  of  the  tiles  can  be  flat 
or  in  relief,  polished1  or  unpolished,  or  both  polished  and  unpolished  on  the  same 
piece. 
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It  is  stated  that  by  a  special  process  these  tiles  can  be  rendered  acid 
proof,  in  which  case  they  do  not  have  the  glossy  surface  of  the  ordinary  tiles. 

Samples  of  tiles  made  by  this  new  process  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  loaned  to  interested 
Canadian  firms  for  inspection.  The  American  and  Canadian  rights  are  avail- 
able. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Alex.  Clement,  49  rue  Godot 
de  Mauroy,  Paris,  9e,  who  can  make  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the  plant. 

GROWTH  OF  FOREIGN  POPULATION  IN  FRANCE 

The  outstanding  phenomenon  in  the  social  life  of  France  during  the  last 
four  years  has  been  the  growth  of  the  foreign  population,  says  the  London 
Economist.  Whereas  between  1901  and  1911  the  number  of  "  strangers " 
increased  only  by  94,918,  it  grew  in  the  five  years  1921-26  by  no  less  than 
1,431,451,  the  percentage  of  non-naturalized  aliens  rising,  in  those  five  years, 
from  3.9  to  7.4.  This  increase  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  total  popu- 
lation between  1921  and  1926  (1,214,869),  the  conclusion  being  that  the  native- 
born  population  has  decreased  since  1921  by  216,000,  and  since  1911  by  over 
a  million.  Of  the  three  million  aliens  in  France,  857,000  were  Italian,  535.000 
were  Belgian,  480,000  Spanish,  and  385,000  Polish.  The  British  numbered 
89,000,  and  the  Americans  56,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  Belgians,  70  per  cent  of 
the  Italians,  and  a  quarter  of  the  Spaniards  go  into  industry,  or  (are  attracted 
into  it  from  agriculture.  The  Belgians  are  mostly  in  the  textile,  beet  and  flax- 
growing  and  engineering  industries,  north  and  northeast  of  Paris;  the  Poles 
in  the  mining  and  metal  industries  of  the  north  and  east;  while  the  Italians 
are  spreading  up  to  Lyons,  and  westwards  to  Toulouse.  Owing  to  the  local 
character  of  the  migration,  assimilation  has  been  rapid  and  devoid  of  incident, 
although  definite  assumption  of  French  nationality  has  proceeded  slowly. 
Meanwhile,  the  situation  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  the  exchange  position,  an 
official  estimate  of  the  repatriated  savings  as  long  ago  as  1924  reaching  the 
figure  of  1,200  million  francs.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  access  of  labour,  some 
of  it  highly  skilled,  unemployment  was  non-existent  up  to  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  there  were  continual  complaints  of  a  shortage  in  many  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries, notably  agriculture.  The  Eight  Hours  Day  Act  of  1919  has  had  some 
effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  for  example  on  the  railways;  and 
any  further  relaxation  of  it  during  the  stabilization  period  will  intensify  the 
alien  problem. 

HINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS   TO  JAPAN 

Trade  in  general  in  Japan  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  very  bad,  notes 
the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial  in  reporting  an  address  to  the  British 
Export  Society  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Heath,  representative  in  Tokyo  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries.  The  Japanese  developed  very  extravagant  habits 
during  the  war  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  which  they  could  ill  afford  to 
spend.  They  are  reaping  the  disadvantage  of  this  now.  At  the  present  time 
the  individual,  representing  the  purchaser  of  the  usual  commodities,  is  very 
hard  up,  and  instead  of  buying  extravagantly,  as  he  did  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  ,war,  he  is  now  searching  round  for  the  cheapest  article,  more  or  less 
losing  sight  of  quality.  This  is  possibly  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  and  gen- 
eral conditions  are  improving. 

Japan  has  turned  her  attention  largely  from  China,  as  regards  trade,  to 
India,  to  the  detriment  of  Manchester. 
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At  the  present  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  reliable  and  suitable  agents  for 
firms  wishing  to  open  up  business  in  Japan.  Most  of  the  reliable  firms  are 
already  fully  booked  up  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  America, 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  manufacturers  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  selection  of  their  agents,  because  they  will  probably  get  innumerable  appli- 
cations from  more  or  less  mushroom  firms,  who  hold  out  very  glowing  accounts 
as  to  the  influence  they  have  in  Government  and  municipal  circles,  etc.,  which 
often  turns  out  to  be  that  they  have  a  tenth  cousin  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a 
municipal  office  in  Tokio.  Before  appointing  a  firm  as  your  agent  you  should 
go  to  some  reliable  source  and  ascertain  the  standing  and  scope  of  the  firms 
you  are  considering.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  go  to  a  firm  who  hold  too  many 
agencies.  Unless  your  particular  manufacture  is  a  specialty  which  has  a  more 
or  less  ready  sale  it  is  apt  to  get  buried  under  a  mass  of  agencies,  and  this  can 
only  be  cured  by  periodical  visits  from  your  personal  representatives.  Very 
often  a  manufacturer  at  this  end  expects  rather  a  lot  from  his  agent.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  a  covering  or  protective  commission  of  about  7£  per 
cent  has  been  offered,  for  which  the  agent  was  expected  to  advertise,  bring  in 
the  goods,  pay  the  duty,  take  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  and  do  the  necessary  can- 
vassing, which  in  Japan  costs  quite  a  lot  of  money.  If  an  agent  is  encouraged 
he  will  work  for  you. 

Much  value  need  not  be  attached  to  advertising  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  Japan.  The  Americans  spend  considerable  sums  in  such  methods  of 
advertising,  but  the  money  is  far  better  spent  in  advertising  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets  and  descriptive  matter,  and  by  either  personal  calls  by 
the  firm's  own  representative  or  by  contributing  to  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  salesmen  of  their  agents.  If  a  firm  have  agents  and  the  business  is  large 
enough  to  justify  it,  it  is  necessary  that  these  agents  should  be  visited  periodi- 
cally. It  is  not  sufficient  to  write  letters.  It  is  very  advisable  that  firms  should 
send  their  own  representative  out  periodically  to  push  the  agency.  If  they  can- 
not see  any  prospect  of  making  this  pay  they  should  form  a  combine  with  one 
or  two  non-competing  firms  and  send  out  a  joint  representative  who  would  see 
the  actual  conditions  existing,  and  on  his  return  give  a  full  and  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  market. 

When  sending  tenders  or  quotations  to  Japan  it  is  advisable  to  be  very 
lengthy  in  describing  advantages  or  particular  points  connected  with  the  goods 
for  which  quotations  are  being  given.  The  man  out  there  does  not  know  the 
inner  details  of  the  business;  he  cannot  write  back  and  get  a  reply  the  day  after 
to-morrow. 

When  sending  samples  to  Japan  it  is  no  use  sending  half  a  dozen  of  a  small 
article.  Send  a  good  supply;  if  it  is  worth  going  in  for  at  all  it  should  be  gone 
in  for  thoroughly.  The  same  applies  to  catalogues.  American  firms  are  much 
in  advance  of  British  firms  in  the  way  of  catalogues  and  pamphlets.  They 
send  out  an  ample  supply  of  their  well-got-up,  well-illustrated,  and  fully  descrip- 
tive catalogues  and  pamphlets.  That  means  a  lot  in  Japan.  It  not  only  edu- 
cates the  agent  and  is  a  very  definite  way  of  advertising,  but  the  Japanese  as 
a  rule  will  read  these  pamphlets  largely  as  a  matter  of  education,  especially  if 
there  are  interesting  illustrations.  Another  very  good  way  of  advertising  is  to 
send  out  photographs  and  descriptive  matter  of  contracts  which  are  being 
executed  in  this  country.  There  is  no  necessity  for  translations  into  Japanese, 
unless  you  wish  to  appeal  to  very  small  dealers.  Practically  every  Japanese 
firm  dealing  with  foreign  trade  understands  English,  which  is  now  a  compulsory 
language  in  all  the  schools. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

207.  Canned  Goods. — An  agent  in  Salonika,  Greece,  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
canners  of  lobsters,  shrimps,  salmon,  and  sardines. 

208.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Liverpool  broker,  dealing  extensively  in  various  classes  of 
canned  goods,  is  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  a  Nova  Scotia  lobster  packer,  with  a 
view  to  representation  on  this  market. 

209.  Flour. — An  importer  and  merchant  in  Valetta,  Malta,  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
agency  of  a  Canadian  flour  miller  not  already  represented  in  Malta. 

210.  Milk  Powder. — A  North  of  England  house,  selling  to  bakers  and  manufacturing 
confectioners,  who  purchase  large  quantities  of  skimmed  dried  milk  powder,  invite  ci.f. 
offers  in  sterling  from  Canadian  exporters,  as  buyers. 

Miscellaneous 

211.  Canada  Balsam. — A  world-known  Italian  firm  wish  to  get  quotations  on  500  kilos 
of  Canada  balsam  on  a  ci.f.  Genoa  basis. 

212.  Casein. — A  Lancashire  manufacturer  employing  casein  as  raw  material  for  certain 
processes  is  open  to  consider,  as  a  buyer,  Canadian  offers  of  casein  of  similar  quality  to 
sample  on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Quotations  desired  ci.f. 
Manchester  in  sterling. 

213.  Cretonne. — An  Italian  reseller  is  desirous  of  establishing  business  connections 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cretonne. 

214.  Leather  and  Leather  Remnants. — A  London  firm  of  leather  merchants  and  factors 
ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  leather  of  various  kinds  (sole,  upper, 
box  calf  and  willow  calf) ;  and  also  of  leather  remnants  (upper,  sole,  chamois,  etc.) . 

215.  Wallpaper. — A  Milan  wholesaler  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

216.  Wallpaper. — An  Italian  reseller  is  desirous  of  establishing  business  connections 
with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

217.  Sports  Goods. — Sports  goods,  novelties,  and  leather  specialties  are  desired  by  an 
Italian  firm  specializing  in  such  products. 

218.  Clothes  Pegs.— A  commission  agent  in  Manchester  is  interested  in  representing 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  clothes  pegs  for  the  North  of  England,  and  would  like  ci.f. 
Manchester  quotations  on  carlots  of  1,500  boxes. 

219.  Broom  Handles. — A  commission  agent  at  Manchester  would  like  to  secure  agency 
for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  broom  handles  for  the  North  of  England. 

220.  White  Cement. — Manufacturers'  representative  wishes  to  obtain  the  selling  agency 
of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  white  cement.  Full  information  and  prices  should  be  sent 
at  first  writing. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  21,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  21,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  14,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  • 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  •,F.r* 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan   .  -  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R- 

United  States..  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


00 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
AT.irMi  14         March  21. 

t 

lyz  / 

1  097 

$4.86§ 

$4.8578 

$4.8521 

.1390 

.1393 

.1391 

.0296 

.0296 

.... 

.0252 

.0252 

.0391 

.0391 

4.09 

Anno 

.4003 

.0455 

.'0452 

.1739 

.1751 

.0520 

.0510 

.193 

.1928 

.1924 

.238 

.2377 

.2374 

.0130 

.0130 

'.26S 

.2619 

.2612 

.268 

.2681 

.2678 

.268 

.2669 

.2665 

.14125 

.1412 

.1400 

.498 

.4919 

.4919 

.4525 

.4525 

.3650 

.3650 

$i'.666o 

1.0018 

1.0003 

.498 

.4707 

.4705 

.424 

.4218 

.4225 

.1192 

.1195 

4'.87S 

4.8350 

4.8350 

1. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

'.402 
4.863 
.567 


1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1.0162 


.5962 
'  .4012 
3.6903 

.5638 


.6100 
.4012 
3.6900 
.5612 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  April  2;  Montcalm,  April  S;  Montclaire,  April  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Balfour,  April  2;  Bosworth,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  April  5;  Canadian  Rancher.  April  16;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  25- all 
C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Bay  State,  April  9;  Ariano,  April  23— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  9;  Concordia,  April  14 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  West 
Nosska,  Oriole  Line,  April  8;  Melita,  March  31;  Brandon.  April  9;  Metagama,  April  13 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  2;  Manchester  Division,  April  16 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Bay  State,  April  9;  Ariano,  April  23 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Mariner,  April  6;  Canadian  Victor, 
April  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  March  30;  Lord  Antrim, 
April  20 — both  Head  Line. 
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To  Antwerp. — Montreal,  March  29;  Marburn,  April  7;  Montnairn,  April  14 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  April  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  \16;  Canadian 
Aviator,  April  25— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Hada,  April  9;  Laval  County,  April  18 — both  Intercontin- 
ental Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Balfour,  April  2;  Bosworth,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  April  8;  Grey  County,  April  16 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.;  Cairnesk, 
April  6;  Scatwell,  April  26— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  30. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  April  11. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  March  28;  Ascania,  April  18 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Cunard  Line,  April  10. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Cunard  Line,  March  28. 

To  London. — Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  April  11;  Naperian,  White  Star  Canadian 
Service,  March  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  White  Star  Canadian  Service,  April  4. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric  March  30;  Regina,  April  13— -both  White  Star  Canadian  Service; 
Sachem,  April  2;   Nova  Scotia,  April  19;   Newfoundland,  April  27 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  4;  Manchester  Division,  April  18 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  April  2;   Nova  Scotia,  April  19;   Newfoundland,  April 

27 —  all  Furness,  Withy;  Silvia,  March  29;  Nerissa,  April  5 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Sambro, 
April  1 ;   Skipper,  April  8 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  April  1;  April  15; 
Skipper,  April  19 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
April  1;  Canadian  Otter,  April  15— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  April  2; 
Canadian  Fisher,  April  23— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  April  6;  Caledonia,  April 
20— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  April  16. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
April  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  7. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,   Auckland   and   Sydney. — Aorangi,   Canadian-Australian  Line, 
April  6. 

To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  April  1 ;  London  Shipper,  April  18 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  April  7;  Zenon,  April 

28— both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona;  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  April  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Siris,  April  1 ;  Kinderdyk,  April  14 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line,  April  22. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Noorderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  April  8. 
To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Evanger,  East  Coast  South  Ameri- 
can Service,  March  30. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most,  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Trinidad,  is  at  present 
on  tour.    The  following  are  the  dates  of  his  itinerary: — 


Toronto   April  13  to  April  23 

Hamilton   April  25  to  April  28 

Windsor  '.  April  29 

London   May  2  to  May  3 

Guelph   May  4 

Gait.  ..  ,   May  5 

Brantford   May  6  to  May  7 

Paris   May  9 


Woodstock   May  10 

St.  Kitts   May  11 

Niagara  Falls   May  12 

Kitchener   May  13 

Oshawa   May  16 

Brockville  and 

Gananoque   May  17 


Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is 
also  on  tour.    The  following  are  the  concluding  dates  of  his  itinerary: — 

St.  John   April  1  to  April  2         Montreal   April  5  to  April  16 

Quebec  City   April  4  Vancouver   April  22  to  May  6 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  territories  and  who  desire  to  be  brought 
in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  or  to  interview  them  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
Montreal,  Vancouver  or  Toronto,  or  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  Trade 
in  the  other  cities  included  in  the  itineraries. 
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n 

S 

533,153,753 
154,541,089 
0,715,748 
256,617,773 
65,755,872 
73,041,749 
26,081,309 
14,622,078 
16,023,028 

1,146,552,399 
1,203,050,881 
974,251,551 

13,802,910 
11,642,447 
11,221,956 

||I 

SSS 

1927 

From  United 

States 

7,663,652 
3,314,920 
5, 94/, 911 
6,  171,3^0 
14,801,231 
3,401,355 
8,485,784 
1,683,786 
2,392,547 

50,862,509 
48,088,404 
39,551,686 

To  United 
States 

««D        CO  rfW 

32,909,233 
33,402,856 
32,153,814 

1,098,197 
1,122,921 
887.949 

(i)  16,855,079 
«)  13,562,627 
CO  6,509,923 

th  of  February, 
From  United  1 

Kingdom 

2,162,770 
271,536 

u, 059, 033 
99i  not; 

954,088 
320,313 
591,817 
254,700 
568,848 

11,414,130 
11,048,035 
12,181,802 

To  United 
Kingdom 

III 

(e)  6,939,358 
(e)  14,781,179 
(e)  8,359,518 

1 

1 

imports 

14,656,153 
4,897,743 

15,989,081 
3,570,754 

16,215,334 
4,043,522 
9,569,361 
2,317,444 
3,447,262 

74,706,654 
70,908,980 
61,429,913 

n 

30,723,034 
10,805,115 
771,171 
19,577,900 
5,824,080 
6,379,884 
1,850,772 
1,331,020 
1,270,631 

78,533,607 
87,634,147 
70,126,125 

1,269,433 
1,296,393 
1,038,302 

(e)  5,096,386 
(e)  18,021,560 
(6)  9,734,514 

\ 

I  

in  till  fill 

I  1  I 
H  i 
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AUSTRALIA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PAPER 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  February  24,  1927. — Despite  recent  considerable  development 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Australia,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  few  lines,  the  industry  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  high  customs 
tariff,  as  well  as  the  natural  protection  of  ocean  freights  and  other  charges  on 
such  bulky  shipments,  the  importation  of  many  important  lines  of  paper  into 
the  Commonwealth  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely. 

With  114  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Canada,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  their  production  has  to  be  exported,  it  is  a  natural 
deduction  that  the  interested  companies  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  oversea 
trade  as  well  as  that  in  their  established  markets  nearer  home. 

While  disclaiming  expert  knowledge,  earnest  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
obtain  reliable  information,  supported  by  such  statistical  data  as  was  available 
up  to  this  date,  relative  to  Australian  requirements  of  paper.  The  result  of 
careful  investigation  is  submitted,  for  general  information,  in  this  review. 

SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  PULP,  AND  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  the  appended 
return  relative  to  the  Australian  importations  (together  with  figures  noted  in 
subsequent  paragraphs)  of  paper,  pulp,  and  stationery  lines  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1925-26  has  been  made  available  in  advance  of  publication: — 

Imports,  1925-26 


Newsprint  and  printing  papers   £2,853,232 

Wrapping  papers,  including  kraft   348,154 

Writing  and  typewriting  papers   553,851 

Other  papers   721,753 

Paperhangings  and  wallpaper   114,480 


Total  paper  imports  .  . 

Wood  pulp,  chemical  

Wood  pulp,  mechanical  

Stationery,  books  and  sundries 

£7,353,583 

CANADIAN   EXPORTS  OF  PAPER  TO  AUSTRALIA 

Until  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Australia  came  into  opera- 
tion on  October  1,  1925,  the  outlook  for  the  continuation  of  the  Australian 
market  for  Canadian  paper— particularly  newsprint — was  discouraging,  as 
proved  by  reference  to  the  trade  figures.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  agree- 
ment Canadian  newsprint  was  dutiable  at  £3  per  long 'ton,  or  at  the  same  rate 
as  upon  that  made  outside  the  Empire,  but  when  the  British  preference  was 
conceded  the  exports  of  newsprint  showed  almost  immediately  a  substantial 
increase. 

While  there  is  no  Australian  preference  on  Canadian  wrapping  and  many 
other  lines  of  paper,  yet  the  existing  preference  on  newsprint,  printing,  and 
writing  papers  is  admittedly  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  mills  in  competing 
with  Scandinavian  mills. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  although  Norway  and  Sweden, 
in  selling  to  Australia,  have  had  to  meet  the  preference  of  £3  per  ton  conceded  to 
the  United  Kingdom  for  several  years,  and  to  Canada  since  October  1,  1925, 
these  competing  countries  continue  to  export  large  quantities  of  newsprint  to 

38638-1J 


  £4,591,470 

£217,562 
9,500 

  £  227,122 

  2,534,991 
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Australia.  Last  month  it  was  stated  that  Scandinavian  newsprint  was  being 
offered  at  10s.  per  ton,  duty  paid  at  principal  Australian  ports,  less  than  British 
or  Canadian. 

The  seriousness  of  Scandinavian  competition  may  be  realized  from  this 
schedule: — 

Imports  of  Newsprint  from 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Norway  

Sweden  


£2,263,835       £2,418,428  £2,766,244 


1922-23 
£1,272,249 
474,211 
321,421 
195,954 


1923-24 
£1,787,295 
63,535 
251,835 
315,763 


1924-25 
£2,281,217 
19,952 
259,117 
205,958 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  FROM  CANADA 


While  admittedly  values  of  all  commodities,  as  indicated  in  trade  returns 
throughout  the  world,  were  abnormally  high  in  1920-21  and  1921-22 — hence 
unacceptable  as  a  normal  basis  for  comparison — and  taking  the  subsequent 
period  of  deflation  into  consideration,  the  appended  return,  from  Australian 
figures,  illustrates  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Australian  market  for  Canadian  paper 
in  recent  years. 

Paper  from  Canada 

Printing  paper,  news  

Wrapping  paper  

Writing  and  typewriting  . . 

Paper,  all  other  

Wallpapers  

Other  paper  goods   


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

£  980,582 

£703,735 

£474,211 

£  63,535 

£  19,952 

£248,326 

223,089 

49,037 

108,048 

94,521 

93,757 

68,687 

88,384 

12,079 

40,185 

17,657 

13,194 

21,129 

27,623 

7,762 

13,058 

12,365 

12,249 

12,450 

37,302 

22,811 

23,070 

21,952 

17,847 

15,683 

22,623 

7,117 

4,884 

13,326 

14,151 

10,129 

£1,379,603  £1 

802,541 

£663,456 

£223,356 

£171,150 

£377,404 

The  advance  figures  indicate  that  in  1925-26  (with  nine  months  of  prefer- 
ence) Australian  imports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  aggregated  £248.326,  or  an 
increase  of  £228,374  over  the  previous  year. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  Canadian  mills  to  overtake  their  lost 
trade — in  comparison  with  some  previous  years — in  so  limited  a  period  of 
preference,  and  because  existing  paper  contracts  had  not  expired. 

Details  of  the  imports  from  all  countries  in  1925-26  are  submitted  in  a 
subsequent  return. 

IMPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  AND  WRITING  PAPERS,  1925-26  | 

Details  of  the  importations,  by  countries  of  origin,  of  printing  and  writing 
papers  into  Australia  in  1925-26  are  shown  as  follows: — 


Country 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada   

Austria.  .  .... 

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia. . 

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany   . . 

Japan  

Netherlands . . 

Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  .  . 
Other  countries. 


Newsprint 
In  Reels 
£1,724,970 
237,298 


Newsprint 
In  Sheets 
£45,119 
4,011 


Glazed  and  Unglazed 


N.E.I. 
In  Reels 
£65.346 
2.680 


215 


161 


N.E.I. 
In  Sheets 
£514,360 
4.347 
730 
378 
292 


239 


141 


90,010 
26,588 


11,164 
18,712 


1,018 


12,594 
4,603 
211 

55 


6,243 

'  938 
49,634 
24,169 

6,840 
166 


Writing  and 
Typewriting 

£421,758 
21,129 
1,198 
632 
154 
180 
8.286 
134 
7,422 
251 
647 
59,094 
20,483 
12,450 
33 


£2,079,320       £79,147       £86,668       £608,097  £553,851 
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AUSTRALIAN  PREFERENTIAL  DUTIES  ON  PAPER 

Under  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  agreement  the  following  lines  of 
Canadian  papers  are  admitted  into  Australia  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  rates: — 

Item  334  Preferential  Tariff  General  Tariff 

(C)  (1)  News  printing,  not  glazed,  mill-glazed  or 
coated,  in  rolls  not  less  than  10  inches  in 
width  or  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches 

by  25  inches  or  its  equivalent.  .  .  .per  ton       Free  £3 
(C)   (2)  Printing,  n.e.i.,  (glazed,  unglazed,  mill-glazed, 
or  coated)  not  ruled  or  printed  in  any  way 
in  rolls  not  less  than  10  inches  in  width 
or  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by 

25  inches  or  its  equivalent  per  ton       Free  £3 

(<C)   (3)  Printing,  n.e.i  ad  val.       15  per  cent       25  per  cent 

(F)  (1)  Writing  and  typewriting  paper   (plain),  not 

including  duplicating — -in  sheets  not  less 

than  16  x  13  inches  ad  val.       Free  10  per  cent 

(F)  (1)  Deferred  ad  val.       20  per  cent       30  per  cent 

The  deferred  duty  has  been  postponed  until  April  1,  1927  (and  may  be 
extended  to  an  even  later  date) . 

The  above  items  comprise  all  lines  of  Canadian  paper  which  are  admitted 
into  Australia  under  the  British  preferential — or  minimum — duties.  Other  lines 
are  dutiable  under  the  general  tariff  rates,  particulars  of  which  are  available  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  NEWS-PRINTING  PAPER 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  principal  Canadian  paper  mills  have  enjoyed 
capable  expert  representation  throughout  Australia.  The  oldest  established 
firm  of  agents  hold  the  agency  for  a  number  of  mills  shipping  from  both  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ports,  while  more  recent  appointments  have  been  placed  with 
excellent  judgment.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  Canadian  mills  producing 
newsprint— and,  indeed,  other  printing  papers — are  quite  au  jait  with  the 
requirements  of  the  various  Australian  markets.  Hence  it  is  only  considered 
necessary,  so  far  as  this  item  is  concerned,  to  give  details  of  the  principal  sizes 
used,  supplemented  by  brief  comment  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  trade  caused 
by  careful  inquiries  and  investigation. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  by  users  has  been  that  Canadian  news- 
print is,  in  the  main,  superior  in  strength  to  that  produced  in  other  countries, 
though  some  importers  emphasize  that  newsprint  made  in  Great  Britain  has 
recently  so  much  improved  in  quality  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Some  newspapers  express  a  preference  for  newsprint  of  a  blue-white 
colour,  while  the  majority  (if  not  all)  of  the  Canadian  mills  produce  only  the 
natural,  or  creamy,  colour.  The  shade  of  the  paper  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  a  question  of  major  importance. 

Several  makes  of  Scandinavian  are  apparently  preferred  by  manufacturing 
stationers  for  docket  book  work,  and  also  for  use  on  some  types  of  printing- 
presses,  on  account  of  the  excellent  barrel  packing  and  reeling. 

There  is  a  considerable  and  growing  demand  for  super- calendered  or  glazed 
newsprint,  which  Canadian  mills  have  not  so  far  catered  for.  In  some  illus- 
trated daily,  but  more  particularly  in  the  exceptionally  fine  Australian  weekly, 
newspapers  this  class  of  paper  is  required,  as  well  as  by  trade  journals  and 
magazines.  The  principal  sizes  of  newsprint  imported  into  Australia  are,  in 
the  order  of  demand,  appended  thus: — 

Reel  Neivspiint 

76^-inch  38£-inch  86/87-inch  70/72-inch 

54-inch  66-inch  33-inch  52/53 

(with  variations  of  half  an  inch) 
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Sheet  Newsprint 

30  x  40  inches  27  x  41  inches  22  £  x  35  inches 

35  x  45  inches  25  x  40  inches  25    x  38  inches 

Sheet  newsprint  does  not  appear  attractive  to  Canadian  mills,  as  on  reliable 
authority  Scandinavia  charges  £1  7s.  6d.  per  ton  more  for  sheets  than  for  reels, 
while  Great  Britain  charges  £1  10s.  and  Canada  £2  per  ton  more.  In  1926  the 
Canadian  mills  charged  £1  10s.  per  ton  extra,  hence  the  increase  in  1927  implies 
that  the  sheet  newsprint  trade  is  not  particularly  desired. 

COATED  OR  ART  PAPERS 

The  better  qualities  of  coated  papers  imported  into  Australia  are  mainly 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  coated  on  Esparto 
body  papers,  which,  it  is  claimed  by  users,  gives  a  softer  and  better  printing 
surface  that  does  not  crack  easily  when  folded.  Britain  also  supplies  cheaper 
grades,  but  Belgium  and  Germany  share  in  this  trade.  The  Australian  con- 
sumption of  art  papers  is  comparatively  small.  The  sizes  used  are:  20  by  30 
inches,  22^-  by  35  inches,  23  by  36  inches,  25  by  40  inches,  27  by  34  inches, 
30  by  40  inches,  35  by  45  inches. 

MACHINE-FINISH  PRINTING  AND  SUPER- CALENDERED 

There  is  no  separate  classification  in  the  trade  returns  to  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  importation  of  the  above  lines,  as  they  are  bulked  under  the  heading  of 
"  Paper,  n.e.i."  i 

British  prices  have  recently  been  over  one  halfpenny  (1  cent)  per  pound 
lower  than  Canadian.  Considerable  quantities  of  Esparto  printings  are 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  slightly  higher  cost, 

WRITING  PAPERS 

As  in  other  countries,  the  variety  of  writing  papers  used  in  Australia  com- 
prises varied  types  and  sizes.  The  grades  of  quality  include  hand-made,  tub 
sized,  rag,  Esparto  and  sulphite  papers. 

The  sizes  of  writing  paper  in  common  use  are  fin  inches) :  16^  by  13^  (fools- 
cap) ;  17  by  13i  (foolscap) ;  16V  by  26V  (double  foolscap) ;  17  by  27  (double 
foolscap) ;  20  by  15V  (demy) ;  20  by  31  (double  demy) ;  19  by  15J  (post) ; 
16^  by  21  (large  post) ;  21  by  33  (double  large  post) ;  18  by  23  (medium) ; 

23  by  36  (double  medium). 

The  sizes  of  paper  in  demand  for  ledger  and  account  books  are  (in  inches) : 

24  by  19  (royal) ;  25  by  20  (royal) ;  27  by  19  (super-royal) ;  22  by  30 
(imperial) ;  22  (by  13V  (sheet-and-half  foolscap) ;  24-V  by  13V  (sheet-and-third 
foolscap) . 

The  largest  demand  is  for  cream-laid  sulphite  and  Esparto  papers  for 
making  exercise  books  and  envelopes,  then  cream  wove  bank  (i.e.  21  by  33 
inches — 21/22  pounds  to  the  ream) ,  which  is  required  chiefly  for  letter  pads. 

Two  British  mills  (recently  amalgamated),  with  branch  houses  carrying 
stocks  in  principal  Australian  cities,  hold  the  bulk  of  the  market  for  account 
book  papers,  and  frequently  their  papers  are  specified  by  large  buyers. 

Cream  wove  bank  paper  imported  into  Australia  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with  a  cheaper  quality  from  Finland. 
Importers  state  that  Canadian  does  not  now  compete  in  quality  or  price  with 
Scandinavian  cream  wove  bank  paper. 

Sulphite  cream  laid  paper  is  chiefly  imported  into  Australia  from  Great 
Britain.  Some  years  ago  Canadian  mills  supplied  a  fair  quantity,  but  appar- 
ently this  trade  was  not  remunerative,  as  the  higher  prices  recently  ruling  placed 
their  lines  outside  competition  in  these  markets. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MARKET   FOR   KRAFT  PAPER 

The  chief  competitors  for  tonnage  of  kraft  paper  in  the  markets  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  mills  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Canada,  Finland,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian paper  mills.  Kraft,  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  is  also  imported 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany,  but  so  far  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
constitute  marked  competition. 

Two  Canadian  mills  regularly  export  to  Australia.  The  quality  of  the 
kraft  produced  by  both  these  mills  is  freely  conceded  by  users  to  be  the  world's 
best,  hence  the  demand  for  kraft  produced  in  Canada  far  exceeds  the  supply 
now  made  available  for  shipment  to  Australia.  Buyers  place  implicit  faith  on 
the  reliability  of  Canadian  kraft  paper  as  being  the  product  of  reputable  mills 
of  established  position,  thus  constituting  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  shipments 
will  invariably  turn  out  equal  to  samples  upon  which  the  indents  are  placed. 

With  the  exception  of  two  (or  possibly  three)  Scandinavian  mills,  whose 
standing  in  the  Australian  trade  is  almost  on  a  parity  with  the  Canadian  mills, 
the  kraft  of  other  mills  in  these  countries  is  generally  inferior.  The  Scandin- 
avian mills  making  inferior  kraft  paper  cater  for  the  cheaper  trade,  hence  buyers 
carefully  watch  shipments  from  the  lesser  grade  mills. 

Unfortunately  for  that  country,  kraft  paper  produced  in  Finland  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  Australian  importers.  This  paper  earned  a  bad 
name  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  in  the  boom  years  which  followed, 
and  Australian  users  state  it  will  take  some  time  to  live  down  that  reputation. 
Generally,  kraft  from  Finland  does  not  bear  comparison  with  that  produced  in 
Canada. 

Australian  paper  mills  have  admittedly  greatly  improved  their  kraft  pro- 
duction during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but,  on  expert  comparison,  their 
product  has  a  considerable  way  to  go  to  compare  favourably  with  Canadian  and 
some  Scandinavian.  Australian  kraft  is  largely  in  demand  for  ordinary  counter 
wrapping  paper,  though  bag  makers  also  use  a  certain  quantity  for  special 
work. 

Investigation  has  demonstrated  that  Canadian  and  two  makes  of  Scan- 
dinavian kraft  are  particularly  favoured  by  paper  bag  makers,  more  especially 
for  machines  making  self-opening  bags.  For  this  machine  one  Canadian  line  is 
preferred  even  at  a  slightly  greater  cost. 

Kraft  paper  is  divided  into  two  main  classes — i.e.  mill-finish  or  unglazed 
kraft,  known  in  the  trade  as  M.F.,  and  mill-glazed,  known  as  M.G.  The  latter 
class  is  further  divided  into  M.G.  plain,  that  is  a  plain  glazed  sheet;  M.G.  fine 
stripe;  and  M.G.  broad  stripe. 

There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  shade  of  kraft  paper  sold  in  Australia: 
that  from  Scandinavia  is  generally  darker  than  the  Canadian. 

Coloured  kraft  paper  is  mainly  imported  from  Scandinavia,  though  a  little 
is  obtained  from  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  unless  large  quantities  of 
coloured  kraft  were  ordered,  it  would  hardly  pay  Canadian  mills  to  cater  for 
this  trade.  Australian  mills  are  supplying  fairly  large  quantities  of  cheap 
coloured  kraft  to  the  trade. 

SIZES  OF  KRAFT  SHEETS  AND  REELS  IMPORTED  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

It  appears  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  kraft  paper  is  supplied  and 
used  for  the  following  purposes:  sheets  for  wrapping  paper,  counter  reels  for 
wrapping  paper,  bag  reels  for  making  paper  bags. 

It  is  singular  that  the  specification  of  sizes  imported  into  Australia  varies 
somewhat  in  the  principal  importing  and  manufacturing  centres. 
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Sizes  of  Sheets. — The  principal  sizes  used  vary  as  follows: 


Sydney  and  Brisbane 

20  x  30  inches 
31  x  42  " 

35  x  45  « 

36  x  46  " 
40  x  50  " 
50  x  60  " 


Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
20  x  30  inches 
31  x  42     "  . 
29  x  45  " 
45  x  58  " 


Counter  Reels. — Counter  reels  are  used  in  stores,  etc.,  from  which  the 
required  length  is  cut  off.  These  reels  do  not  exceed  9  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sizes  generally  called  for  in  Australia  are  12,  15,  18,  20,  24,  27,  30  and  36  inches 
in  width. 

Bag  Reels. — The  diameter  of  bag  reels  is  from  20  to  24  inches  and  the  paper 
is  M.G.  (glazed  on  one  side).  The  demand  for  bag  reels  is  greater  in  Sydney 
and  Brisbane  than  in  other  Australian  markets,  and  is  usually  supplied  in  the 
following  sizes  and  weights: — 


Width 
92-inch   16 


Weights  in  Size  20  x  30 


10 
lOg 

m 

12| 

13* 
14£ 
14? 
16* 

m 

173 
19* 


16 
18 

16  and  18 
28 

18  and  28 

16,  18  and  19 
28 

19 

17,  18  and  20 
21 

18  and  20 


Width  Weights  in  Size  20  x  30 

20]-inch   18,  20  and  24 


22 
22  1 
23" 
23} 
24* 
25 
26 
261 
26| 

27;; 

30 


23 
23 
22 

18,  21,  22,  24  and  25 

24 
24 
26£ 

24  and  27 
24 

261 
27" 


M.F.  Kraft.    Sydney  and  Brisbane 


92-inoh   16 


21 -inch   20 


121 
13 

m 
m 

20i 


16 

m 

28 

16  and  17£ 
16,  17L  18  and  30 
16,  18  and  18£ 
16,  18  and  33 


23} 

23* 

25 

26.1 

28* 

31 


18,  21  and  33 

20}  and  27| 
21  f 

24  and  37 

29 

44 


M.F.  Kraft.   Melbourne  and  Adelaide 


13-inch   16 

15}    "    16 

151    "    16 

17.f    "    17 

18     "    16 


20Hnch   17 


21 
23 

26 


18 
18 
is 

21 


SIZES  AND   SUBSTANCES  BAG- MAKERS '  KRAFT 

Although  there  is  every  probability  that  somewhat  similar  machines  are 
used  in  both  Canada  and  Australia  in  making  paper  bags,  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  append  details  of  the  widths  and  substances  of  kraft  used  for  bag  making 
in  Australia. 

Flat  Bags 


Kith  of  Rolls 

Substance 

9  - 

inch 

16-lb. 

D.C. 

Mb. 

10 

16  " 

tc 

* 

12| 

16  " 

it 

i " 

14* 

it 

16  " 

2  " 

16* 

it 

16  " 

a 

3  " 

17* 

18  " 

3  " 

19-*, 

19  " 

4  " 

21 

it 

20  " 

6  * 

22 

22  " 

u 

8  " 

23 

(t 

22  " 

it 

10  " 

24 

24  " 

12  " 

26* 

a 

28  " 

14  to 

30 1 

28  " 

20  to 

Bag* 
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lOf-inch 

12*  " 

14|  " 

16£  " 

174  " 

20|  u 

22  " 

24  " 

26£  w 


Ill-inch 
134  " 
154  " 
18  " 
21  " 
24  " 


Self -opening  Square  Bagt 

18-lb.  D.C. 

18  "  " 

18  "  " 

18  "  " 

21  "  " 

21  "  " 

22  "  " 
26  "  " 
28  "  " 

Satchell  Bags 

16-lb.  D.C. 
16  " 
16  " 
18  " 
18  " 
18  " 


1  to  1  lb. 
Mb. 

2  " 

3  " 

4  " 
6  " 

8  to  10  lb. 
12  to  14  " 
16  to  20  " 


i-lb. 

1  " 

2  " 

3  " 

4  and  6  and  8  lb. 
12-lb. 


(Double  Crown  "D.C./'  20  x  30  inches  is  used  as  a  basis) 
AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  KRAFT  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS,  1925-26 

The  appended  schedule  supplies  particulars  relative  to  the  importation  of 
wrapping  and  kraft  papers  into  Australia  in  1925-26  from  all  countries: — 

Carton,  Casings, 
Other    Mill-Glazed   Glazed  Caps^etc, 
Brown     Sulphites  Sulphites 
£1,002 


Kraft 

United  Kingdom   £  422 

Canada   

Belgium  

China  

Czechoslovakia .  .  .... 

Denmark  

Finland  

France   

Germany  

Japan   

Latvia  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Other  countries  


64,263 
'  'i2 


1,429 
142 
801 


15,400 
77,307 

930 


763 


561 


1,278 
5,228 


115 


£  721 
1,108 


68 
290 


£  347 


1 

133 


1,445 
32,657 

*260 
115 


291 


808 
1,586 


120 


N.E.I. 

£  5,094 
2,553 
394 

523 

'807 
9,169 
7,250 
160 
495 
888 
44,343 
52,900 
244 
13,521 
210 


£160,706       £8,947       £36,798       £3,152  £138,551 


PACKING  OF  CANADIAN  KRAFT  PAPER 


The  two  Canadian  mills  exporting  kraft  paper  to  Australia  are  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  their  packing.  This  outstanding  feature  is  recognized  by 
buyers  and  unquestionably  influences  business,  more  particularly  so  in  com- 
parison with  the  packing  of  some  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  mills. 

Sheets  are  packed  in  hydraulically  pressed  bales,  the  average  weight  of  which  is  5  cwt. 
(560  pounds).  1 

Counter  Reels  are  securely  wrapped  round  with  stout  paper  and  shipped  separately. 

Bag  Reds  are  also  wrapped  round  with  stout  wrapping  paper  and  shipped  separately. 


COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  AUSTRALIA  RECEIVES  PULP 

Hitherto  the  main  sources  of  supplies  of  pulp  used  in  Australia  have  been 
Sweden  and  Norway,  which  supply,  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  through  the 
advantage  of  cheap  ocean  freights  (pulp  averages  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  per 
ton  weight).  At  present  there  is  keen  competition  between  the  various  Scan- 
dinavian pulp  mills  for  Australian  business,  but — as  in  other  commodities1 — the 
various  mills  diverge  widelv  in  the  qualitv  of  their  product. 
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A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  Canadian  pulp  has  been  imported,  and 
we  are  assured  that  if  Canadian  pulp  mills  are  prepared  to  supply  a  sheet  at  a 
competitive  price  with  good  grade  Scandinavian  qualities,  then  much  larger  busi- 
ness will  result.  Obviously  ocean  freights  enter  largely  into  the  landed  cost  of 
this  bulky  commodity  at  Australian  ports. 

An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  wood-pulp  into 
Australia  is  the  good  name  established  by  some  European  mills,  and  the  reli- 
ance placed  by  buyers  upon  their  prochict.  It  is  usual  when  quoting  to  stipulate 
the  moisture  of  the  pulp,  as  naturally  purchases  are  made  upon  the  moisture 
basis.  As  an  illustration,  90  per  cent  air  dry  pulp  is  considered  very  good.  The 
mill's  chemist  analyses  each  shipment,  and  if  the  variation  in  moisture  is 
excessive  a  claim  is  made.  Further,  it  is  obvious  that  an  excessive  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  sheets  of  pulp  adds  materially  to  the  landed  cost.  The  general 
weight  of  a  bale  of  pulp  is  from  400  to  450  pounds. 

Concurrently  with  the  installation  of  much  larger  plants  in  Australian 
paper  mills  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  pulp.  The  values  of  the  importa- 
tions in  the  last  two  years  are  as  follows: — 

1924-25  1925-26 

Chemical  wood  pulp   £173,695  £217,562 

Mechanical  wood  pulp   6,688  9,560 

£180,343  £227,122 
AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  WOOD-PULP 

As  is  well  known  to  the  trade,  there  are  three  main  divisions  under  which 
pulp  is  classified,  viz:  ground  wood-pulp;  sulphite  pulp;  and  sulphate  pulp. 
Sulphite  pulp  is  further  divided  as  follows:  unbleached  sulphite  pulp;  semi- 
bleached  sulphite  pulp;  easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp;  and  bleached  sulphite 
pulp. 

Ground  Wood-pulp. — So  far  there  has  been  practically  no  demand  by 
Australian  mills  for  ground  wood-pulp,  which  is  made  by  the  simple  mechanical 
process  of  grinding  logs  of  wood  until  they  are  reduced  to  pulp.  For  news- 
printing  paper  (not  yet  made  in  Australia)  and  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  where 
strength  is  not  an  important  factor,  there  is  an  outlet  for  ground  wood-pulp, 
but  this  grade  is  as  yet  of  little  interest  so  far  as  importations  into  Australia 
are  concerned. 

Sulphite  pulp  produced  from  wood  by  chemical  process  is  mainly  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  denned  grades  of  printing  and  writing  papers.  For  papers 
in  which  a  good  white  colour  is  not  essential,  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  may  suit, 
or,  possibly,  a  proportion  may  be  used  with  other  grades  of  sulphite  pulp  as 
the  product  demands. 

Unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  the  strongest  in  its  class,  while  semi-bleached 
sulphite  pulp  is,  as  its  name  implies,  half  bleached. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp  is  so  prepared  at  the  pulp  mill  to  make  it 
easily  responsive  to  bleaching  agents  which  are  placed  in  the  "  beaters  "  to 
produce  a  whiter  sheet. 

The  value  of  the  sulphite  pulps  is  in  the  order  placed,  as  obviously  the  pro- 
cess in  producing  unbleached  pulp  is  less  costly  than  producing  bleached  pulp. 

Sulphate  pulp  is  obtained  from  wood  by  a  chemical  process:  the  fibre  is 
long  and  the  pulp  produces  a  strong  sheet.  Recent  samples  of  Canadian  sul- 
phate pulp  were  of  good  colour,  although  Australian  mills  prefer  a  darker  shade. 
As  strength  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  kraft  papers,  sulphate  pulp  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper. 

Australian  paper  mills  use  both  imported  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp,  but 
by  far  the  greater  demand  is  for  the  latter. 
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AUSTRALIAN  PAPER  MILLS 

As  outlined  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1191,  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  financial  interests  have  brought  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  prin- 
cipal Australian  paper  mills,  and  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  further  con- 
solidated their  position  by  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of  the  Commonwealth 
Board  Mills,  Melbourne,  for  £110,000;  thus  giving  the  new  company  a  mono- 
poly of  paper  and  paper  board  production  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  merger  is  now  designated  as  Australian  Paper  Manufacturers  Limited, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  £2.000,000  in  £1  shares  and  with  head  office  at 
Melbourne. 

Towards  the  end  of  1926  the  Melbourne  company  now  included  in  the 
merger  obtained  over  £100,000  from  the  British  Trade  Facilities  Board  for  the 
purchase  in  England  of  new  machinery  to  extend  the  production  of  the  modern 
plant  erected  at  Fairfield  (a  suburb  of  Melbourne). 

Statistical  figures  relative  to  the  extent  and  production  of  Australian  paper 
mills  are  only  available  down  to  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1925  (since 
which  date  there  has  been  substantial  development),  but  (for  general  informa- 
tion) the  return  is  appended. 

Paper  and  Strawboard  Industry  in  Australia.,  19&4-25 


Number  of  paper  and  board  mills   6 

Number  of  males  employed   882 

Number  of  females  employed   176 

Salaries  and  wages  paid   £224,211 

Value  of  output   940,632 

Value  of  land  and  buildings   335,018 

Value  of  plant  and  machinery   736,589 


Four  mills  are  located  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  and  the  other  two  mills 
are  near  Sydney. 

PROPOSED  TASMANIAN  VXTLV  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

During  1924  and  1925,  through  options  obtained  over  large  forest  areas 
from  the  Government  of  Tasmania,  an  endeavour  was  made  by  a  strong  group 
of  financiers,  to  establish  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  that  state.  Pressure 
was  brought  upon  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  either  raise  substantially 
the  customs  duties  upon  imported  paper  or,  inversely,  to  grant  an  equivalent 
bonus  upon  the  output  of  the  proposed  plant.  After  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  the 
Government  declined  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  promoters,  hence  the  project 
was  abandoned  and  the  options  lapsed. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  further  investigation  would  be  made  into 
the  practicability  of  proceeding  with  the  enterprise,  and  reviving  the  former 
options  on  timber  cutting  upon  Crown  lands. 

From  time  to  time,  over  a  period  of  years,  such  proposed  development  has 
aroused  considerable  public  interest,  particularly  in  the  timber  states  of  Tas- 
mania and  Western  Australia,  but  with  a  world-wide  reduction  in  prices,  com- 
bined with  the  keen  competition  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  Scandinavia,  there  must  be  a  grave  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  Tasmanian  pulp  mills  becoming  a  financial  success. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  PAPERHANGINGS  AND  WALLPAPERS,  1925-26 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  964  contained  an  exhaustive  review 
upon  the  Australian  wallpaper  trade.  While  all  Canadian  wallpaper  manufac- 
turers have  representation  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  sample  books  and  quota- 
tions are  promptly  submitted  each  season  to  importers,  yet  the  trade  does  not 
show  expansion.  Undoubtedly,  competition  in  recent  vears  has  become  keener, 
and  British  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  which  the 
preference  of  10  per  cent  in  customs  duties  is  to  their  advantage 
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The  importations  in  1925-26  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  £114,480, 
the  following  being  the  principal  sources  of  supply:  United  Kingdom,  £92,809; 
Canada,  £16,683;  United  States,  £3,071:  Germany,  £1,493;  Belgium,  £391. 

!  TRUE  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT 

In  the  extensive  butter  exportation  from  the  Commonwealth  (as  well  as 
from  New  Zealand)  true  vegetable  parchment  paper  is  used  for  lining  butter 
boxes.  The  sizes  and  weights  for  that  purpose  vary  a  little,  but  the  greater 
demand  appears  to  be  for  48-  by  12-inch  and  30-  by  20-inch,  the  latter  being 
used  chiefly  for  wrapping  smaller  packages  for  domestic  retail  trade.  In  normal 
sea-sons  the  requirements  are  approximately  200  long  tons.  The  butter-exporting 
season  generally  commences  about  August-September  in  each  year,  but  orders 
for  parchment  paper  are  placed  several  months  earlier  for  the  bulk  of  the 
season's  requirements  for  forward  shipment  at  specified  periods,  though  inter- 
mittent orders  may,  through  an  unexpected  demand,  be  placed  during  the 
exporting  season.  The  old-established  co-operative  exporting  butter  companies 
in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  etc.,  importing  this  line,  transact  very  large  business, 
and  their  financial  position  is  undoubted. 

The  principal  sizes  imported,  in  the  order  named,  are: — 

Pounds  per  Ream 


48  x  12    inches   30-32 

30  x  20       "   i   17-18 

48  x  121     "    17-18 

36  x  21£     "   17-18-22 

32  x  24       "   17-18 

20  x  18       "   |   17-18 


Some  factories  use  heavier  paper  than  others  and  their  requirements  in 
sizes  also  vary.  In  recent  years  Belgium  and  Italy  were  the  chief  sources  of 
supply,  followed  by  Germany  and  France.  During  the  war  years  the  United 
States  had  the  market,  but  imports  from  that  country  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  almost  negligible. 

APPLE  WRAPPING  PAPER 

The  Australian  requirements  of  tissue  paper  used  for  wrapping  apples  for 
export  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  obtained  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
paper  is  soldi  upon  a  c.i.f.  &  e.  basis  and  the  largest  quantities  are  used  in  the 
states  of  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  for  which  the  quotations  would  require  to  be 
ex-ship's  slings  at  Hobart  and  Melbourne  respectively.  One  Hobart  firm 
imports  about  1,500  bales,  each  containing  24  reams  of  480  sheets  20  by  30 
inches.  The  paper  must  be  thin  and  tough,  the  weight  not  to  exceed  8^  pounds 
per  ream. 

The  requirements  of  the  current  (1927)  season  are  already  on  hand,  and 
it  is  likely  there  will  be  considerable  carry-over  until  next  year  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  poor  fruit  crop  now  coming  on  the  market.  Recently 
samples  of  Canadian  apple  wrapping  paper  have  been  received  at  this  office, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  interest  buyers  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  in  this 
source  of  supply. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  PAPERS  AND  BOARDS  (N.E.I.),  1925-26 

At  this  date  no  figures  are  available  to  indicate  the  imports  from  each 
country  of  this  miscellaneous  schedule  of  papers,  many  lines  of  which  are  of 
undoubted  interest  to  Canadian  paper  mills. 
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Imports,  1925-26 

Class  of  Paper 

Absorbent  copying  (for  machines)  

Blotting  •  •  •  •  •  

Box-makers'  designs,  printed  and  fancy  

Cartridge  

Copying  and  manifold  copying  

Cover-paper,  pressings  

Other  cover-paper  

Electrical  insulating  paper  and  boards  

Filter  

Fruit-wrapping  . .  

Gummed  paper,  n.e.i  

Litmus  . .  

Monotype  paper  

Paper  and  boards  for  photo'  emulsions  

Paper  felt  and  carpet  paper  felt  

Parchment,  cut  and  uncut  

Parchment,  printed  

Roofing  felt  and  paper  

Ruled  or  waterline  papers  

Stay  paper  and  stay  cloth,  gummed  

Stencil  carbon  

Surface-coated  paper,  n.e.i.  .  .  

Tissue  and  tissue-cap  paper  

True  vegetable  parchment  

Paper,  n.e.i  

Millboards  

Strawboard,  lined  

Strawboard,  unlined  

Strawboard.  corrugated  , 

Boards,  other  


INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  PAPER 

If  Canadian  paper  mills — more  especially  those  without  representation  in 
Australia — desire  any  special  information  relative  to  marketing  their  products 
in  the  Commonwealth,  every  endeavour  will  be  made  by  this  office  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  on  their  behalf.  Such  inquiries  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated (and  invaluable  time  saved)  if  supported  by  samples  and  price  lists  upon 
the  only  basis  considered  by  buyers — i.e.  either  f.o.b.  steamer  at  ocean  port  of 
shipment  in  Canada  or,  alternatively,  c.i.f.  &  e.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  available  complete 
lists  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals, 
while  the  names  and  addresses  of  manufacturing  stationers  and  paper  bag 
manufacturers  are  also  on  file  for  the  reference  of  interested  inquirers. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  YIELD,  1926 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  24,  1927. — Returns  of  the  Australian  gold  yields  in 
recent  years  have  shown  that  the  output  of  the  mines  has  fallen  off  consider- 
ably. Figures  relating  to  the  calendar  year  1926  disclose  that  the  drift  in  the 
yield  has  ;continued,  although  the  decline  has  been  less  marked  than  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Three  causes  may  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  reduced  yield:  exhaus- 
tion of  known  rich  deposits  and  need  for  discovery  of  new  fields;  unwise 
development  in  drawing  upon  selected  ores  too  freely  and  thus  curtailing  the 
life  of  the  mines;  and  increased  cost  of  stores,  equipment,  and  labour,  render- 
ing it  unprofitable  to  treat  low-grade  ore.    The  only  revival  of  the  industry 


Value 
£  12,433 
42,833 
4,999 
16,482 
4,386 
1,723 
13,295 
13,529 
8,961 
24,738 
16,699 
1,475 
944 
28,182 
223 
3,298 
36 
43,886 
321 
6,641 
49,920 
39,588 
47,621 
55,276 
62,466 
4,610 
10,312 
22,664 
117 
184,095 


£721,753 
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for  some  years  is  the  recent  discovery  in  New  Guinea,  and  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Already  shipments  of  gold  from  that 
source,  approximating  30.000  ounces,  have  been  received  at  Sydney,  but  are  not 
included  in  the  Commonwealth  returns. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  yields  of  Australia  for  the  past  three 
years: — 

1924  1925  1926 

Oz.  Fine         Oz.  Fine        Oz.  Fine 


Victoria    67,167  47.296  49,078 

New  South  Wales   18,685  19,422  19,435 

Queensland   95,703  44,332  9,086 

Western  Australia   485,035  440,818  437,343 

South  Australia   787  780  780 

Tasmania   3,450  2,800  3,707 


670,827  555,448  519,429 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  March  14,  1927. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  month  of  February  shows  a  relatively  improved  position.  Imports,  which 
were  valued  at  £93,851,869,  declined  by  17.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  and  British  exports  (£52,937,400)  by  only  4  .4  per  cent,  despite 
the  fact  that  February  contained  two  working  days  less.  The  result  is  that 
the  apparent  adverse  balance  of  trade  was  in  February  some  £9,000,000  less 
than  in  January. 

Contrasted  with  February,  1926,  last  month's  returns  were  3.1  per  cent- 
less  under  the  heading  of  imports,  and  15.7  per  cent  less  in  British  exports.  The 
chief  reductions  in  imports  took  place  in  meat,  raw  cotton,  oils,  seeds,  fats, 
etc.,  rubber,  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  Increases  were 
recorded  in  iron  and  steel,  and  grain  and  flour.  As  regards  exports,  there  were 
contractions  in  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  vehicles  (except  in  automobile 
chassis,  which  registered  a  noticeable  advance),  iron  and  steel,  and  textile 
manufactures.  The  situation  in  China  is  partly  responsible  for  the  large  falling- 
off  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods  shipped. 

Very  rapid  recovery  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  coal,  and  during 
the  week  ended  February  16  the  output  reached  5.371,400  tons — almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1926.  It  is  probable  that  the 
figure  would  have  been  even  greater  had  it  not  been  for  difficulties  connected 
with  transport. 

Similarly  in  iron  and  steel,  the  pre-strike  production  has  been  exceeded. 
Pig-iron  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  February  attained  the  level 
of  567,900  tons,  against  502,000  in  February,  1926;  while  the  outturn  of  steel 
was  819,000  tons,  or  115,300  tons  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

As  might  be  expected,  unemployment  continues  to  diminish,  but  the  total 
of  unemployed  persons  registered  as  at  the  end  of  February  (1,169,500)  was 
62,362  greater  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 

Generally  speaking,  the  signs  are  not  wanting  that  within  a  few  months 
the  export  trade  of  the  country,  upon  which  its  prosperity  so  fundamentally 
depends,  will  reach  at  any  rate  the  level  of  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  coal  and  general  strikes. 
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NEWSPRINT  IMPORT  TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  in  response  to  inquiries,  writes  as  follows:  The 
United  Kingdom  is  a  considerable  importer  of  newsprint.  The  import  figures  for 
the  period  1920-1925  were  as  follows  (in  cwts.  of  112  pounds):  1920,  2,710,638; 
1921,  2,407,214;  1922,  3,434,083;  1923,  3,239,965;  1924,  3,391,609;  1925,  3,892,278. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  trend  is  towards  increased  importations.  The 
chief  contributors,  in  order  of  importance,  are  Newfoundland,  Finland,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  there  is  a  considerable  production  of 
newsprint  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  which  was  recently  estimated  'by  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow  at  about  9,000,000  cwts.,  of  which 
about  2,000,000  cwts.  are  at  present  being  exported  to  overseas  markets.  The 
tendency  also  is  for  the  English  manufacturers  to  increase  their  production. 
Edward  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Limited,  who  operate  the  most  important  mills  in  the 
country,  have  recently  extended  their  plant  at  Sittingbourne,  near  London,  to 
a  productive  capacity  of  between  3,000  and  4.000  tons  a  week,  and  developments 
have  also  taken  place  in  other  directions. 

These  facts  point  to  a  growing  consumption  of  newsprint,  which  is  evident 
in  the  recent  decisions  of  certain  leading  London  newspapers,  notably  the 
Evening  Standard  and  the  Daily  Mail,  to  increase  their  size.  If  this  policy  is 
successful,  it  will  doubtless  be  imitated  by  other  journals  and  lead  to  a  further 
general  increase  in  the  demand  for  newsprint. 

How  far  this  additional  consumption  can  be  met  from  existing  sources  of 
supply,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
important  group  of  newspapers  controlled  by  the  Associated  Newspapers, 
Limited,  operates  its  own  mill  in  Newfoundland,  while  another  important 
group — The  Amalgamated  Press,  Limited — is  now,  through  a  subsidiary  under- 
taking, erecting  a  mill  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  object  of  both  these 
concerns  is  to  render  themselves  independent  in  regard  to  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 

As  regards  the  prospects  for  Canadian  mills  securing  a  regular  share  of 
the  United  Kingdom  trade,  up  to  the  present  the  position  has  been  that  their 
output  has  been  fully  taken  up  by  the  domestic  and  United  States  markets,  with 
the  result  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  more  or  less  neglected,  except  for 
casual  'business. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  meet  the 
competition  in  this  market  of  the  Continental  and  local  producers,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  secure  a  part  of  the  trade  now  held  by  Continental  suppliers.  As 
an  indication  of  price  conditions,  an  authority  on  the  subject  states  that  English 
manufacturers  are  selling  newsprint  at  £15  15s.  to  £16  per  long  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  delivered  free  at  newspaper  offices.  Current  quotations  for  Continental 
newsprint  are  £11  17s.  6d.  per  long  ton  f.o.b.  Continental  seaport.  This  means 
a  landed  cost  of  about  £13  a  ton.  The  above  prices  are  for  paper  on  reels, 
sheets  being  about  £1  a  ton  dearer. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  Canadian  exporters  wishing  to  secure  orders  to  maintain  representatives 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  act  upon  their  behalf,  and  to  carry  stocks.  News- 
paper publishers  have  no  accommodation  in  theiLr  printing  departments  and 
receive  daily  deliveries  of  paper  from  warehouses.  Overseas  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  country  are  therefore  obliged  to  arrange  for  storage  from  which  to 
make  regular  deliveries  as  required.  The  cost  of  warehouse  rent,  cartage  from 
the  warehouse  to  newspaper  premises,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  London  has  been  esti- 
mated by  our  informant  at  at  least  £1  a  ton.  This  question  of  service  is  very 
important,  and  in  order  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  sources  of 
supply,  the  same  methods  would  have  to  be  adopted  by  Canadian  firms. 
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One  or  two  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  have  considered  the  present 
time  opportune  for  making  an  attempt  to  enter  this  market,  and  certain  orders 
have  been  secured.  These,  it  is  understood,  have  been  mainly  from  buyers  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  North  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  offer  an  easier  field  for  Canadian  newsprint  makers  than  London.  The 
largest  English  mills  are  situated  near  London,  and,  further,  Finnish  and 
Scandinavian  shippers  are,  upon  account  of  the  excellent  shipping  facilities,  in 
a  particularly  advantageous  position  for  securing  low  freights  to  London.  In 
the  northwest  and  west,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  London  mills  are  handicapped 
by  high  rail  charges,  while  freights  from  Scandinavia  are  likely  to  find  their 
best  opening  in  these  districts. 


MARKET  FOR  CLOTHES  PEGS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  11,  1927. — There  is  a  large  and  regular  demand  through- 
out the  North  of  England  for  imported  clothes  pegs.  The  most  popular  type 
is  the  4^-inch  round  "  Dolly  "  peg,  which  is  usually  sold  in  five-gross  cases. 
Canadian  and  American  hardwood  pegs  have  been  well  and  favourably  known 
on  this  market  for  ,a  number  of  years,  and  are  admitted  to  be  of  superior  quality 
to  Continental  productions.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  prices  of 
Continental  manufacturers,  particularly  German  and  Swedish,  have  been  so 
much  lower  that  competition  and  the  increasing  pressure  for  a  low-priced 
article  encourage  a  number  of  dealers  to  import  inferior-quality  pegs  at  the 
expense  of  American  and  Canadian  lines.  Generally  speaking,  most  of  those 
firms  who  purchased  any  quantities  of  these  Continental  pegs  have  found  them 
unsatisfactory,  as  they  have  been  of  inferior  wood,  easily  broken,  and  poorly 
finished.  Several  of  the  larger  importers  engaged  in  this  trade  have  avoided 
any  substantial  purchases  from  the  Continent,  and  have  steadily  kept  on  with 
North  American  goods.  Others  who  have  been  buying  from  European  sources 
in  recent  years  advise  that  they  have  now  ceased  purchasing  any  but  American 
pegs,  as,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  German  mokes,  they  have  found  that 
Continental  pegs  were  not  of  good  enough  quality  for  their  requirements. 

Canadian  and  American  pegs  are  generally  classed  the  same  as  far  as  the 
majority  of  the  trade  is  concerned,  and  on  different  occasions  it  has  been  found 
that  small  dealers  were  handling  American  pegs  which  they  were  selling  as 
Canadian  and  vice  versa.   The  bulk  of  the  pegs  sold,  however,  are  American. 

During  recent  months  Continental  firms  have  been  losing  ground  to 
American  manufacturers.  Whereas  prices  of  Northern  European  pegs  were 
very  cheap  in  comparison  with  American  two  years  ago,  United  States  firms 
have  been  steadily  reducing  their  quotations  to  the  point  where  there  is  very 
little  inducement  for  most  importers  to  buy  an  admittedly  inferior  product. 
Recent  quotations  for  Swedish  birch  pegs  have  been  varying  from  3s.  5d.  (83 
cents)  to  3s.  7-|d.  (87  cents)  per  five  gross  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  and  it 
is  reported  that  some  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  accept  as  low  as  100  box 
orders  at  these  figures.  German  quotations  have  been  given  as  low  as  3s.  2d. 
(77  cents).  Information  is  somewhat  conflicting  regarding  American  prices, 
but,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  average  prices  for  American  pegs  in  carlots 
of  1,500  boxes  have  been  recently  around  90  cents  c.i.f.,  less  5  per  cent  trade, 
and  2^  per  cent  cash,  discount  respectively.  One  or  two  offers  at  as  low  as 
82  cents  were  reported.  American  firms  try  usually  to  secure  minimum  orders 
of  carlots.  Smaller  merchants  on  this  side  who  buy  through  importers  or  agents 
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in  quantities  of  two  or  three  hundred  boxes  may  pay  as  high  as  from  3s.  ll^d. 
(96  cents)  to  4s.  2d.  ($1.01),  including  agent's  commission,  for  good-class 
American  hardwood  pegs. 

This  business,  broadly  speaking,  as  far  as  the  North  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  firms  specializing  in 
imported  pegs,  who  import  direct  in  carlots.  Any  Canadian  firms  who  can  meet 
the  above  prices  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Liverpool. 

MARKET  FOR  BAKED  BEANS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  12,  1927. — During  the  war  consumers  in  this  country 
became  familiar  with  Canadian  and  American  canned  baked  beans,  packed 
with  pork  in  tomato  sauce.  Since  then  this  trade  has  steadily  developed,  and 
baked  beans  have  become  a  popular  low-priced  foodstuff,  particularly  among 
the  industrial  working  classes.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  about  two  years 
ago  one  or  two  well-known  American  packers,  who  highly  advertised  their 
brands,  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  this  business.  Canadian  baked  beans  of 
very  good  quality  have  also  been  sold  in  England  in  fairly  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  relatively  limited  better- class  business  still  goes  to  the  more  expen- 
sive lines.  Lately,  other  American  packers  have  been  entering  this  market 
with  a  much  cheaper  product,  and  one  firm  in  particular  seem  to  have  taken 
the  low-priced  trade  away  from  the  old-established  brands. 

The  beans  of  this  manufacturer  have  been  selling  retail  in  18-ounce  tins 
at  as  low  as  4^d.  (9  cents)  each  or  two  for  8^d.  (17  cents),  with  the  result  that 
the  market  for  baked  beans  has  been  considerably  expanded  among  the  working 
class  population  who  previously  would  not  pay  the  higher  prices  asked  for  the 
more  expensive  brands.  Although  the  quality  of  the  low-priced  beans  is  not 
claimed  to  equal  that  of  the  dearer  article,  the  difference  in  cost  seriously 
restricts  the  demand  for  the  more  expensive  goods. 

There  are  four  sizes  sold,  namely,  individual,  small,  medium,  and  large. 
By  far  the  largest  sale  exists  for  a  nominal  two,  or  18-ounce  tin.  Most  beans 
up  to  the  present  have  been  sold  under  packers'  own  labels.  Those  packed 
with  pork,  are  the  most  popular.  American  packers  doing  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness to  this  country  have  been  selling  18-ounce  tins  at  from  3s.  6d.  (84  cents) 
to  3s.  8d.  (88  cents)  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  At  these  figures  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  demand  throughout  the  North  of  England,  and  any  Canadian 
firms  not  already  represented,  who  are  desirous  of  competing  for  this  business, 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liver- 
pool, at  the  same  time  forwarding  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices. 

NEW  FRENCH  TARIFF  BILL 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  has  forwarded 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  a  copy  of  the  proposed  new  French 
customs  tariff  which  has  been  placed  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  dis^ 
cussion.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  pass  the  Bill  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  schedule  of  import  duties  and  export  duties  attached  to 
the  Bill  comprises  alone  450  pages.  The  form  of  the  tariff  is  not  changed,  namely, 
it  iconsists  of  a  general  tariff  and  a  minimum  tariff*.  Information  on  rates  of 
duty  proposed  in  the  new  Bill  on  particular  articles  mentioned  therein  will  be 
furnished  to  interested  parties  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 
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NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COMMODITY  MARKETS    IN  1926 

Trade  ComxMISSioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

II.   Manufactured  Goods 

[The  first  part  of  this  report  was  published  in  our  last  issue,  and  dealt  with 
Flour;  Grain;  Packing-house  Products;  Dairy  Produce;  Honey;  Canned 
Goods;  Fish;  Fish  Meal;  Fruit:  Dried  Fruit;  Seeds;  Crude  Drugs;  Forest 
Products;   Foxes;   Minerals;   and  Furs. J 

TRADE  IN   AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  to  the  countries 
comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis  - 
sioner at  Hamburg  are  strictly  limited  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  highly 
developed  industries  in  certain  of  these  countries,  viz.,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden.  In  other  of  these  countries  such  as  Denmark  and  Poland, 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  not  so  developed,  but  are  nevertheless  con- 
siderable and  capable  of  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  require- 
ments for  finished  goods.  In  all  of  the  territory  the  accessibility  of  European 
sources  of  supply  renders  the  introduction  of  Canadian  manufactured  products 
a  difficult  task.  Owing  to  these  considerations  only  three  main  groups  of 
Canadian  finished  goods,  apart  from  manufactured  food  products,  are  being 
shipped  on  any  extensive  scale  to  Northern  Europe.  These  three  groups  are 
the  products  of  the  Canadian  agricultural  implement,  rubber  goods,  and  motor 
car  industries. 

The  greater  stability  in  economic  conditions  and  the  removal  of  import 
restrictions  have  rendered  possible  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  Northern  Europe 
of  Canadian  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 

The  most  encouraging  increase  has  been  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Soviet 
Russia,  from  which  country  the  Canadian  agricultural  implement  industry  was 
able  to  secure  some  satisfactory  orders  last  year.  The  following  table  illustrates 
the  exports  from  Canada  to  Russia  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements 
in  the  tw~o  years  ending  October,  1925  and  1926: — 

Canadian  Exports  to  Soviet  Russia 

Twelve  Months  ending  October 
1925  1926 


No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

36,239 

299,274 

  350 

62,580 

62  i 

112,953 

  502 

30,008 

820 

51,660 

Drills  

  644 

83,099 

52 

7.483 

7.226 

7.656 

32.420 

The  Russian  orders  for  Canadian  agricultural  implements  were  mostly 
placed  through  the  buying  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  New 
York  and  Montreal.  Agricultural  machinery  is  more  urgently  required  in 
Soviet  Russia  than  almost  any  other  commodity,  and  the  Canadian  industry  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  supply  its  share  of  Russian  requirements. 

There  was  also  a  very  encouraging  increase  in  the  exports  of  Canadian 
agricultural  machines  to  Germany.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October, 
Canada  exported  to  this  country  701  binders  valued  at  $116,129;  85  mowing 
machines  of  a  value  of  $5,054;*  52  reapers  valued  at  $5,057;  and  other  farm 
implements  to  the  value  of  $4,926,  while  in  the  seven  months  ending  last  October 
ploughs  and  parts  were  exported  to  Germany  to  the  value  of  $13,296,  and  farm 
implement  parts  to  the  value  of  $8,989.  This  compares  with  an  export  in  the 
same  period  of  1925  of  223  binders  valued  at  $37,598,  and  17  mowers  valued  at 
$1,061. 
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This  increase  in  the  shipments  of  Canadian  agricultural  machines  to  Ger- 
many is  very  creditable,  as  during  the  first  part  of  last  year  the  German 
farmers  and  estate  owners  were  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  financial  strin- 
gency. This  year  the  credit  situation  is  much  easier  and  increased  sales  of 
farm  implements  are  reported  by  dealers,  so  that  Canadian  exports  to  this 
market  of  binders  and  other  implements  should  further  increase. 

The  Canadian  exports  of  agricultural  implements  to  Poland  are  shown  to 
be  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  as  Canadian  implements  are  often 
re-exported  to  Poland  from  other  countries  the  trade  statistics  are  not  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  volume  of  business  done  with  that  country.  For  the  twelve 
months  ending  last  October  the  Canadian  returns  give  an  export  to  Poland  and 
Danzig  of  140  reapers  valued  at  $14,594  as  compared  with  360  reapers  in  the 
previous  year.  Ploughs  and  parts  to  the  value  of  $4/195  and  farm  implement 
parts  valued  at  $1,064  were  also  exported  to  Poland  in  the  seven  months  ending 
last  October. 

Czechoslovakia  imports  a  limited  number  of  Canadian  binders,  but  last 
year  these  machines  were  subject  to  a  discrimination  in  duty  as  compared  with 
the  products  of  competing  countries.  This  has  been  regularized  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Canadian-Czechoslovak  Trade  Agreement,  and  increased  sales 
should  take  place  in  future. 

The  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  also  provide  a  limited 
market  for  certain  agricultural  machines  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  fairly  important  customers  of  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  harvesting  machines.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  last 
October,  Canada  exported  to  Denmark  246  binders  valued  at  $39,463;  189 
mowers  to  the  value  of  $11,509;  farm  implement  parts  to  the  value  of  $9,200; 
and  ploughs  and  parts  valued  at  1866.  Denmark  also  affords  a  good  market 
for  farm  and  garden  tools,  of  which  Canada  exported  $17,040  worth  to  that 
country  in  the  above  period. 

The  agricultural  implement  exports  to  Sweden  in  this  period  were  com- 
prised of  236  binders  valued  at  $38,905;  209  mowers  valued  at  $11,414;  farm 
implement  parts  to  the  value  of  $81,754;  ploughs  and  parts  valued  at  $4,627; 
and  farm  and  garden  tools  to  the  value  of  $6,294.  1 

Norway  chiefly  provides  a  market  for  mowers,  of  which  237  machines 
valued  at  $14,274  were  exported  to  that  country  from  Canada  last  year,  in 
addition  to  38  hay  rakes  valued  at  $1,158  and  farm  and  garden  tools  to  the 
value  of  $5,616. 

The  only  considerable  export  to  Finland  of  Canadian  farm  implements 
was  the  shipment  of  135  mowing  machines  valued  at  $6,992. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

The  Northern  European  countries  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  Cana- 
dian rubber  goods.  The  chief  trade  with  these  markets  is  in  tires  and  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles,  but  last  year  the  Scandinavian  countries  also  imported 
from  the  Dominion  a  fair  amount  of  rubber  belting  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

Denmark  is  the  principal  customer  among  these  countries  of  the  Canadian 
rubber  factories,  but  Sweden  and  Germany  also  purchase  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  products  mentioned. 

A  number  of  new  connections  were  formed  during  the  past  year  for  the 
importation  into  Germany  and  neighbouring  countries  of  Canadian  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles.  This  trade  has  reached  large  dimensions,  and  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  last  October,  Canada  exported  to  Germany  111,657  pairs 
of  these  shoes  of  a  total  value  of  $93,346.  The  Canadian  product  can  be  seen 
in  most  of  the  principal  stores  in  Germany.  This  represents  la  new  trade  for 
Canada,  since  in  the  previous  year  only  a  small  quantity  was  shipped  to  this 
market. 
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Denmark  is  also  a  large  purchaser  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  and 
in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  134,419  pairs  valued  at  $112,955  were 
shipped  from  Canada  to  Denmark,  while  smaller  quantities  were  exported  to 
Norway  and  Finland.  Other  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  to  the  total  value  of 
$77,324  were  also  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark  in  the  above  period. 

The  Canadian  tire  factories  do  an  extensive  trade  with  the  countries 
covered  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  as  the 
following  table  of  the  Canadian  exports  of  pneumatic  vehicle  tire  casings  to 
certain  of  these  countries  in  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1926,  will  illus- 
trate:— 

Exports  of  Tire  Casings, from  Canada 

Twelve  Months  ending  October,  1926 

To  No.  $ 

Denmark   37,286  325,436 

Germany    18,900  268,053 

Sweden   14,160  204,389 

Norway   10,066  186,902 

Finland   5,528  108,913 

Czechoslovakia  .  .   4,058  53,674 

There  is  a  correspondingly  large  export  from  Canada  to  the  above  countries 
of  inner  tubes  for  vehicle  tires. 

In  the  corresponding  period  a  year  previously  only  2,935  pneumatic  vehicle 
tire  casings  of  a  total  value  of  $49,181  had  been  exported  to  Germany  from 
Canada.  Since  December,  1925,  tires  from  Canada  have  been  subject  to  a 
discrimination  in  duty  upon  importation  into  Germany  as  compared  with  tires 
from  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  exports  of  Canadian  tires  to  this  country  as  given 
in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics.  It  is  probable  that  a  proportion  of  the  tires 
shown  above  as  being  shipped  to  Germany  were  eventually  re-exported  to  other 
countries.  The  German  trade  returns  show  a  total  import  in  1926  of  223,392 
vehicle  tire  casings,  of  which  Belgium  shipped  90,359;  the  United  States,  68,783; 
and  Italy,  42,891  casings. 

In  addition  to  rubber  footwear  and  tires,  there  was  an  export  last  year 
from  Canada  to  Denmark  of  over  $45,000  worth  of  rubber  belting  and  other 
rubber  goods  to  the  value  of  over  $15,000.  Sweden  and  Finland  also  each  took 
$20,000  worth  of  rubber  belting,  while  there  was  a  small  shipment  of  rubber 
hose  to  Sweden. 

The  above  summary  will  serve  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  rubber 
industry  is  doing  a  very  substantial  business  with  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  against  the  keen  competition  of  the  European  factories. 


/  MOTOR  CARS 

Automobiles  are  another  Canadian  product  which  have  been  subject  to 
discrimination  in  duty  on  importation  into  Germany  as  compared  with  motor 
cars  shipped  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  The  Canadian 
trade  returns  for  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  show  an  export  to 
Germany  of  185  passenger  motor  cars  valued  at  $238,777  as  compared  with  193 
cars  of  a  total  value  of  $228,195  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  probable  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cars  were  re-exported  to  other  countries.  The  German 
trade  returns  show  only  the  relatively  small  import  of  9,697  passenger  motor 
cars  in  1926,  and  of  these  the  United  States  supplied  4,860  and  Italy  2,941  cars. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  good  customers  of  the  Canadian  motor  car 
factories.  The  largest  purchaser  of  Canadian  automobiles  and  parts  among 
these  countries  is  Denmark,  to  which  country  187  passenger  motor  cars  of  a 
total  value  of  $215,459  and  automobile  parts  valued  at  $253,544  were  exported 
from  Canada  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October.   During  the  same  period 
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there  were  shipped  from  Canada  to  Sweden  254  passenger  automobiles  valued 
at  $190,717;  to  Norway,  175  cars  of  a  total  value  of  $112,323;  and  to  Finland, 
102  passenger  automobiles  valued  at  $81,876. 

There  was  no  direct  export  of  Canadian  automobiles  to  Poland  given  in 
the  trade  returns  for  last  year,  but  to  Austria,  Canada  exported  in  the  seven 
months  ending  last  October  25  passenger  automobiles  valued  at  $8,901  and  20 
motor  trucks  of  a  value  of  $6,880. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Besides  the  products  already  mentioned,  there  are  not  a  great  many  Cana- 
dian manufactured  goods  exported  to  Northern  Europe,  since  in  most  lines  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  with  the  European  manufac- 
turers. 

A  company  producing  adding  machines  ships  largely  to  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  from  its  Canadian  factory.  The  exports  of  adding  machines 
from  Canada  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October  included  shipments  to 
Germany  of  a  total  value  of  $89,965,  to  Finland  of  the  value  of  $12,750,  to 
Czechoslovakia  of  the  value  of  $6,555,  and  to  Austria  to  the  value  of  $2,550. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  safety  razors  is  also  shipped  from  Canadian 
factories  to  Denmark  for  distribution  in  Baltic  countries:  the  value  of  this 
export  in  the  above  period  reached  the  large  total  of  $1,357,174. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ice  hockey  skates  are  benefiting  from  the 
increasing  popularity  of  ice  hockey  in  Europe,  and  Canadian  skates  are  being 
sold  in  fairly  large  numbers  to  such  countries  as  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Sweden. 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes  are  being  regularly  exported  in  small  quantities  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  total  value  of  this  trade  was  last  year  $34,747, 
of  which  nearly  half  was  represented  by  shipments  to  Sweden  and  the  remainder 
by  exports  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Finland.  Brass  valves  were  also  exported 
from  Canada  to  Denmark  last  year  to  the  total  value  of  $10,191. 

Upper' leather  is  another  Canadian  product  which  is  exported  to  Denmark, 
but  not  to  the  other  countries  of  this  territory  to  any  extent.  In  the  twelve 
months  ending  last  October,  Canada  exported  $35,631  worth  of  upper  leather 
to  Denmark. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  snow  chains  for  motor  cars  have  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  these  markets.  There  was  a  small  shipment  to  Germany  last  year,  but 
the  weather  conditions  in  the  last  few  years  have  not  favoured  the  sale  of  snow 
chains  in  this  country.   Slightly  larger  shipments  were  made  to  Sweden. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  concludes  the  review  of  the  past  year's  trade  with  Northern 
and  Central  European  countries  in  those  commodities  which  Canada  chiefly 
exports  to  this  territory.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  pro- 
ducts considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  exports  to  these  markets.  In  the  case  of  other  commodities 
adverse  tariff  factors  have  hindered  the  further  development  of  Canadian 
export  trade  with  several  of  the  countries  comprising  this  territory.  In  general. 
Northern  and  Central  Europe  is  providing  a  valuable  outlet  for  the  disposal  in 
fairly  large  quantities  of  a  great  many  surplus  products  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  above  review  more  use  has  been  made  of  Canadian  trade  returns  than 
of  those  of  the  countries  concerned,  because  it  is  usually  only  from  the  Cana- 
dian statistics  that  an  accurate  indication  can  be  furnished  of  the  volume  of 
business  which  the  Dominion  transacts  with  these  countries. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  March  6,  1927. — Economic  conditions  in  Germany  may  be  said 
to  be  showing  some  improvement.  Unemployment,  which  began  to  decrease 
towards  the  end  of  January,  still  continues  to  lessen,  and  on  February  15  the 
number  out  of  work  was  1,761,000  as  compared  with  1,827,000  on  February  1. 
The  total  decline  since  this  better  condition  was  first  noted  is  approximately 
79.000. 

On  February  15,  1926,  the  unemployed  numbered  2,058,000,  the  highest 
figure  during  the  year,  compared  with  1,838,289  on  January  15,  1927,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  high  figure  for  the  present  year.  The  relative  stability 
of  these  figures  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  inflation  period,  when 
they  shrank  to  nothing  and  then  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  is  further  proof  that  Germany  is  confronted  with  a  permanent 
unemployment  problem  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

There  were  473  new  bankruptcies  during  February  as  compared  with  493 
in  the  previous  month.  Railway  freight  traffic  has  since  the  middle  of  January 
begun  to  recover  from  its  usual  mid-winter  depression.  Prices  continue  to 
remain  relatively  stable.  The  official  wholesale  price  index  number  on  Februarv 
23  was  135.5.  The  official  cost  of  living  index  for  January  was  144.6,  to  which 
point  it  has  risen  without  a  break  since  September.  An  ordinance  has  recently 
been  passed  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  rents  by  10  per  cent  after  April  1 
and  a  further  10  per  cent  after  October  1. 

At  present  rents  in  houses  erected  before  the  war  are  fixed  by  being  limited 
to  100  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  figure.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  newer 
dwellings,  where  they  are  roughly  80  per  cent  higher,  so  that  one  class  of  tenants 
is  paying  a  heavy  premium.  The  new  ordinance  will  help  to  equalize  rents, 
but  it  will  also  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

The  domestic  iron  and  steel  market  is  quiet,  but  there  are  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  export  fields.  A  report  from  Diisseldorf  states  that  a  general  revival 
is  expected  in  the  late  spring.  The  production  of  rolling  mills  in  January  was 
1,043,217  metric  tons  against  665,512  tons  in  January,  1926.  For  the  month 
of  March  the  Steel  Syndicate  has  made  a  further  increase  in  the  price  rebates 
granted  to  exporting  manufacturers.  Since  November  the  world  market  price 
determined  for  ingots  has  fallen  from  95  marks  to  80  marks,  blooms  100  to  85 
marks,  billets  105  to  92^  marks,  structural  forms  116  to  98  marks,  and  bars 
118J  to  100  marks.  The  amounts  of  these  declines  have  been  added  to  the 
rebates. 

The  movement  for  fusion  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  continues.  The 
Otto  Wolf  concern  of  Cologne  is  reported  to  have  gained  control  over  the  Paul 
Rohe  interests,  which  embrace  several  important  metal  and  engineering  under- 
takings. The  Gelsenkirchen  groups  in  the  Western  Steel  Trust  are  believed  to 
be  negotiating  for  complete  fusion  with  the  Phoenix  and  van  der  Zypen  com- 
panies, which  are  also  members  of  the  trust. 

Potash  sales  were  stated  to  have  increased  during  February  and  may  have 
reached  a  record.  The  sales  in  January  amounted  to  190,000  tons  as  against 
94,000  tons  in  January,  1926,  and  165,000  tons  in  January,  1925. 

The  new  State  loan  has  been  successfully  floated  and  has  been  partially 
responsible  for  a  marked  tightening  of  the  money  market.  This  condition  has 
been  further  aggravated  by  heavy  demands  for  foreign  securities.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  January,  when  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  ready  money. 
The  reserves  which  usually  collect  in  the  Reiehsbank's  current  accounts  during 
the  month  showed  a  decline  against  the  previous  month  of  100,000,000  marks. 
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The  average  level  of  the  price  of  stocks  is  much  below  that  of  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  height  of  the  boom  period  was  reached,  and  many  have 
even  fallen  below  the  position  winch  they  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Potash  and  electrical  stocks  are  the  chief  exceptions.  This  decline  after  a  long 
and  steady  rise  is  much  commented  on,  as  is  also  the  stringency  on  the  mort- 
gage market,  where  interest  rates  have  risen  very  considerably  and  where  very 
little  business  has  been  done  on  account  of  a  stringency  of  funds. 

The  foreign  trade  statistics,  in  thousands  of  marks,  for  January  and 
December,  1926,  and  January,  1927,  are  as  follows: — 


Imports 

Exports 

Jan., 

Dec., 

Jan., 

Jan., 

Dec, 

Jan., 

1026 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1926 

1927 

5,037 

13,770 

14,460 

975 

827 

618 

224.387 

348,373 

363.648 

66,204 

52,710 

35,898 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials 

378,184 

557,415 

564,885 

159,950 

213,880 

199,033 

99,592 

141,028 

150,979 

568,212 

565,094 

562,973 

707,200 

1,060,586 

1,093,972 

795,341 

832,511 

798,522 

26,079 

79,778 

59,939 

6,834 

2,023 

1,578 

Total  

733,279 

1,140,364 

1,153,911 

802,175 

834,534 

800,100 

Imports  of  raw  textiles  and  tobacco  decreased,  while  there  was  an  increase 
in  hides,  coal,  and  mineral  oil.  Imports  of  manufactured  textiles  increased  by 
14,000,000  marks.  Machinery  exports  declined  by  6,000,000  marks,  iron  and 
steel  increased  by  14,000,000,  and  dyes  by  8,500,000  marks. 


CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Htjdd 

New  York  City,  March  18,  1927. — Production  in  the  United  States  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  and  factory  employment  shows  a 
moderate  reduction.  There  has  been  a  slackening  of  activity  in  both  the  auto- 
mobile and  building  construction  industries,  but  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  last  few  months  is  being  main- 
tained. There  are  evidences  that  overproduction  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  certain  raw  materials  as  there  has  been  a  marked  uncertainty  in  the 
prices  of  lumber,  zinc,  copper  and  lead. 

The  record  of  steel  production  in  February  is  reported  to  be  better  than 
was  expected,  although  the  Steel  Corporation's  unfilled  tonnage  report  is  rela- 
tively unfavourable.  With  3,725,577  tons  of  steel  ingots  reported  produced  in 
February  against  3,806,888  tons  in  January,  the  difference  in  number  of  work- 
ing days  shows  that  the  rate  increased  by  6  per  cent,  while  from  December  to 
January  there  had  been  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  Computed  operating 
rates  were  86.45  per  cent  for  February  compared  with  81.54  per  cent  for 
January  and  74.37  per  cent  for  December,  which  was  the  low  month  since 
August,  1925.    (The  present  rate  is  above  90  per  cent.) 

Wholesale  prices,  particularly  those  of  agricultural  products,  have  declined, 
although  their  fall  has  been  somewhat  irregular.  The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statis- 
tics' monthly  index  was  146-9  in  January.  This  figure  compares  with  147-2  in 
December,  i926,  and  156-0  in  January,  1926.  Further  declines  were  reported 
in  the  month  of  February. 

No  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  financial  situation.  Ample 
credit  appears  to  be  available  at  low  rates.  The  call  loan  rates  in  New  York 
toward  the  end  of  February  were  between  3 J  and  4|  per  cent  as  compared  with 
5  and  6  per  cent  in  the  last  week  of  the  previous  month.  Although  there  have 
been  marked  fluctuations  in  railway  stocks,  the  market  generally  has  been  firm. 
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A  record  volume  of  securities  was  a  feature  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year, 
when  $1,000,000,000  were  absorbed.  Foreign  exchange  rates  have  been  fairly 
steady. 

United  States  foreign  trade  in  January  showed  an  export  balance  of 
$60,000,000  as  compared  with  an  import  balance  of  $20,000,000  in  January  of 
the  previous  year.  The  value  of  January  imports  declined  to  $359,000,000  from 
$417,000,000,  while  exports  rose  to  a  value  of  $419,000,000  from  $397,000,000 
in  January  of  1926. 

SALES  AGENCIES  OF  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  considerable  embar- 
rassment has  already  been  caused  to  trade  commissioners  in  several  countries 
by  Canadian  firms  addressing  inquiries  of  various  kinds  to  trade  commissioners 
when  they  already  have  representatives  or  agents  of  their  own  in  these  par- 
ticular fields.  In  attending  to  these  inquiries  the  trade  commissioner  becomes 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  agents  of  these  firms,  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  firms  in  question  are  already  represented.  It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  an  agent  to  know  that  inquiries  that  should  properly  be  addressed 
to  him  are  being  made  to  a  trade  commissioner,  and  he  is  inclined  to  feel  that 
his  principals  are  endeavouring  to  get  behind  him-  -something  that  is  likely  to 
lower  his  prestige  in  the  business  community  as  well  as  to  affect  his  pride  in 
his  work.  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  have  representation  of  any  kind  in 
the  territory  of  a  trade  commissioner  to  whom  they  make  inquiries  for  informa- 
tion, should  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  trade  commissioner  of  this  fact.  They 
should  also  enter  the  names  of  all  their  foreign  representatives  in  the  Directory 
of  Exporters  which  is  maintained  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa, 

STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 
Opportunities   for   Canadian  Goods 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleaxney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5, 1927. — The  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  with  an  area 
of  about  96,000  square  miles,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  state  is  divided  into  two  distinct  regions:  the  tropical  region — a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast— and  the  plateau  region,  the  more  important  part  of  the 
state,  with  an  average  altitude  of  2,500  feet  and  a  yearly  average  temperature 
of  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  is  an  average  difference  of  temperature  between 
winter  and  summer  of  8.5  degrees.  The  humidity  in  the  state  averages  78.5 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  state  has  an  important  population,  which  was  estimated  at  5,644,000 
in  1925.  Of  the  2,134,004  immigrants  who  entered  the  state  between  1827  and 
1925,  904,082  were  Italian,  353,221  Spanish,  324,096  Portuguese,  and  109,222 
Brazilian  from  other  states.  The  population  of  the  state  is  63.07  per  cent 
white,  12.97  per  cent  black,  and  24.93  per  cent  mixed  blood.  These  are  roughly 
the  same  percentages  as  the  Federal  District,  including  Puo.  In  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  itself  very  few  blacks  are  seen.  The  climate  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
plateau  is  temperate,  and  people  are  industrious  and  maintain  a  relatively 
high  standard  of  living.  Sao  Paulo  city  and  the  best  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
state  compare  favourably  in  general  appearance  and  cleanliness  with  the  aver- 
age Canadian  city. 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has  a  population  of  846,000.  Other  cities  with  over 
50,000  population  in  order  of  importance  are:  Santos,  156.000;  Campinas, 
153,000;   Ribeirao  Preto,  77,000;   Piraoicaba,  68,000;   Guara'tingueta,  57,000; 
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Jaboticabal  and  Sao  Joao  de  Boa  Vista,  with  52,000  each;  and  Rio  Claro,  with 
51,000  inhabitants.  There  are  thirteen  cities  with  a  population  of  between 
40,000  and  50,000  and  nineteen  with  a  population  of  between  20,000  and  30,000. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  represents  only  a  minor  por- 
tion of  the  market  in  this  state  and  that  the  greatest  buying  power  is  distributed 
throughout  the  up-country  towns.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  an  important 
United  States  oil  company  has  600  dealers  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Most  of 
the  smaller  towns  are  coffee  towns  analagous  to  the  grain  towns  of  Western 
Canada,  and  depending  largely  for  their  prosperity  on  the  coffee  crop.  Sub- 
sidiary agricultural  activities  supporting  the  towns  include  rice-growing,  sugar- 
cane culture,  cereals  and  cotton,  together  with  cattle-raising  and  tobacco- 
growing.  Many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  within  commercial  reach  of  the 
power-development  sources  have  a  considerable  industrial  development.  Nearly 
all  have  electric  light,  water  supply,  and  drainage  systems.  The  towns  are 
served  by  over  4,000  miles  of  railways,  the  best  of  which  arc  the  Sao  Paulo 
railway,  connecting  Santos  with  Sao  Paulo  and  continuing  to  Jundiahy,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Paulista,  which  is  electrified  and  compares  favourably  with 
the  best  modern  railways.  Some  of  the  railways  are  rather  poor,  but  are 
steadily  being  improved.  The  roads  in  Sao  Paulo  state  are  the  best  in  Brazil 
and  are,  generally  speaking,  good.  Salesmen  can  cover  areas  not  reached  by 
railways  in  comfort  by  automobile  from  the  nearest  station.  Canadian  exporters 
appointing  agents  in  the  city  should  see  that  the  agent  covers  the  up-country 
territory  either  through  his  own  salesmen  or  through  Sao  Paulo  wholesalers 
specializing  on  interior  sales. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  area  in  South 
America.  Statistics  of  1920  -the  latest  available — place  the  number  of  fac- 
tories of  any  considerable  importance  at  4,145,  representing  an  investment  of 
$64,538,040.  Development  has  been  so  rapid  recently  that  this  investment  is 
now  estimated  at  $120,000,000.  Articles  manufactured  in  order  of  importance 
are:  cotton  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  beverages,  made-up  goods,  jute  textiles 
(for  coffee  bags),  hats  and  caps,  furniture,  woollen  textiles,  silk  textiles,  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  pharmaceutical  specialties,  conserves  and  biscuits,  hard- 
ware, matches,  glass  and  earthenware,  perfumery,  umbrellas  and  sunshades, 
paints  and  varnishes,  vinegar,  playing  cards,  wallpaper,  walking  sticks,  lamps 
and  batteries,  furs  and  skins.  There  is  also  an  important  cardboard  and  wrap- 
ping paper  industry  producing  wrapping'  paper  and  cardboard.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  import  articles  manufactured  in  the  state  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  of  roughly  12  cents  Canadian  to  the  milreis. 

AGRICULTURE 

Naturally  coffee  is  the  basic  agricultural  staple  of  the  state,  the  state  being 
the  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  coffee  in  the  world.  The  production  of  the 
various  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1922-23  is  as  follows:  coffee, 
7,046,900  bags;  maize,  18,360,000  bags;  aguardente  and  alcohol,  97,645,369 
litres;  rice,  4,441,980  bags;  cotton,  3,022,072  arrobas  (15  kilos);  beans, 
1,580,600  bags;  sugar,  612,034  bags;  tobacco,  199,256  arrobas;  wine,  1,988,200 
litres.  The  dependence  of  the  state  to  such  a  large  degree  on  coffee,  which  is 
subject  to  great  variations  of  yield  and  price,  renders  the  commercial  situation 
liable  to  frequent  ups  and  downs,  which  in  the  past  has  also  been  accentuated 
by  variations  in  exchange. 

IMPORTS 

The  tonnage  of  the  principal  imports  through  the  port  of  Santos,  which 
feeds  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  hinterland,  taking  1925  as  a  basis,  were  in 
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order  of  importance:  coal,  455,814;  wheat,  167,534;  cement,  113,540;  wheat 
flour,  71,240;  steel  rails,  48,497:  kerosene,  20,671;  wine,  19,202;  raw  jute, 
14,373;  codfish,  4,281  tons.  Of  these,  the  prospects  for  Canada  are  principally 
in  wheat  flour  and  codfish.  Canadian  imports  into  Brazil  were  recently  treated 
in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office,  and  the  origins  of  the  'bulk  of  the 
above  material  indicated  (see  No.  1206,  March  12).  Canada  took  ninth  place 
as  a  supplier  of  goods  to  the  Sao  Paulo  area,  according  to  port  of  Santos  figures. 
The  importance  of  the  exports  of  different  countries  supplying  this  area  for 
the  above  year  are  as  follows,  in  values  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling:  United 
States,  7,811;  Great  Britain,  6,113;  Germany,  4,238;  Argentina,  4,038;  Italy, 
2,288;  France,  1,471;  Belgium,  930;  India,  730;  Canada,  637.  A  detailed 
list  of  all  imports  through  the  port  of  Santos  for  1925  is  on  file  in  mimeographed 
form  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  can  be  had  on 
request. 

TRADE  OPENINGS 

From  personal  investigation  among  the  importers  of  Sao  Paulo,  it  would 
appear  that  the  principal  opening  for  Canadian  trade  was  in  the  sale  of  hard 
wheat  flour  to  local  millers  for  mixing  purposes.  One  large  mill  has  bought 
heavily  from  Canada  during  1926,  and  the  flour  was  highly  appreciated.  Cana- 
dian codfish  was  also  a  regular  seller,  where  a  well-known  mark  was  considered 
the  standard  of  quality.  A  hard  dry  cure  is  required  for  shipment  up  country. 
Canadian  rye  whisky  was  'also  represented,but  the  market  is  limited.  Canadian- 
made  cultivators  for  coffee  fazendas  were  also  on  sale  and  enjoyed  a  fair 
demand,  as  did  portable  farm  scales.  There  was  a  small  demand  for  ordinary 
ploughs,  and  a  strong  demand  for  a  special  two-wheeled  disc  plough  of  large 
diameter.  There  is  also  a  small  sale  for  low-grade  farm  tools,  and  a  great 
demand  for  hoes,  with  heavy  long  steel  blades  slightly  inclined  towards  the 
handle,  for  cutting  surface  growth  of  weeds.  Other  articles  which  are  sellers 
if  prices  are  competitive  are  electric  cables,  barbed  wire,  galvanized  wire,  nails, 
pipes  and  tubing,  iron  telegraph  posts  and  fence  posts,  industrial  machinery, 
tools  and  utensils,  rubber  goods,  automobiles,  locomotives,  sewing  machines, 
phonographs,  upper  leather,  toys,  condensed  milk,  cream  cheese,  and  tea. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Owing  to  the  commercial  crisis  which  Sao  Paulo  has  just  passed  through, 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  state,  many  firms  are  in  a  weakened 
financial  condition,  and  the  fullest  inquiries  should  be  made  before  appointing 

agents. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Limitation  of  the  Use  of  Chemicals  in   Flour  Recommended  to  the 

British  Government 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  HARRISON  WATSON 

London,  March  11,  1927. — The  report  of  the  Department  Committee  set 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
flour  with  chemical  substances  and  to  make  recommendations  on  the  subject, 
has  just  been  published. 

The  report  discusses  the  whole  subject  from  a  technical  standpoint,  and  its 
main  recommendation  is  as  follows: — 

While  we  consider  that  a  staiple  and  indispensable  foodstuff  such  as  flour,  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  which  are  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  community,  should  be  jealously 
guarded  against  unnecessary  treatment  with  foreign  substances,  we  are  not  prepared,  on 
the  present  knowledge  available,  to  recommend  the  complete  elimination  of  the  bleaching 
agents  and  improvers  now  in  use.   Our  view  is  that  in  the  first  instance  it  should  suffice  to 
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limit  the  use  of  these  substances  to  those  which  appear  least  open  to  objection  when  judged 
along  the  lines  we  have  indicated.  We  think  that  chlorine,  nitrogen  trichloride,  and  benzoyl 
peroxide  should  not  be  amongst  these. 

The  only  other  important  recommendation  is  "  that  millers  should  be 
required  to  inform  their  customers  whether  their  flour  has  undergone  a  process 
of  chemical  bleaching  or  improving,  or  both,  and  if  so  with  what  substances 
and  in  what  proportions 

A  copy  of  the  complete  report  has  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  consultation  by  persons  interested. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  a'bove  recommendations  are 
merely  proposals,  and  that  the  British  Government  have  so  far  made  no 
announcement  as  to  whether  they  intend  putting  any  or  all  of  the  suggested 
restrictions  into  effect. 

Australian  Preference  on  Canadian   Storage  Batteries 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1199  (January  22,  1927,  page  106),  exporters  are  reminded  that  the  Aus- 
tralian tariff  ruling  on  Canadian  storage  batteries  had  reference  to  storage 
batteries  accompanying  chassis  of  Canadian  origin. 

New  Zealand  Import  Regulations 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  C.  M.  CROFT  { 

Auckland,  February  22,  1927.— The  Finance  Act  of  New  Zealand,  1918, 
provides  that  no  spirits  may  be  imported  into  New  Zealand  unless  the  Comp- 
troller of  Customs  is  satisfied  that  such  spirits  have  been  matured  by  storage 
in  wood  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years.  This  provision  does  not  apply 
to  spirits  indented  for  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  spirits,  or  for  scientific  or 
industrial  purposes,  or  for  any  such  other  purpose  which  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs  may  direct.  The  word  "  spirits  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  includes 
brandy,  whisky,  and  rum.  The  document  required  to  satisfy  the  Customs 
authorities  that  the  spirits  in  question  have  been  sufficiently  matured  is  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  Excise  Department  of  the  country  of  exportation,  certifying  that 
the  spirits  under  consideration  have  been  matured  in  the  proper  way  in  wood 
for  not  less  than  three  years. 

Exporters  of  spirits  or  any  other  commodities  where  a  statement  of  con- 
tents or  weight  is  required  on  the  package  under  the  terms  of  the  act  regulating 
the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  should  be  very  careful  that  the  packages  contain 
the  amount  stated  on  the  label.  A  case  has  recently  come  before  the  notice  of 
this  office  of  a  shipper  certifying  that  the  contents  of  a  particular  bottle  weighed 
25  fluid  ounces,  whereas  the  actual  contents  only  measured  24-J  ounces.  This 
is  a  broach  of  the  regulations  and  such  a  shipment  would  not  be  permitted  to 
land. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  February  28,  1927.— The  Stores  Control  Board  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  invite  prices  from  time  to  time  for  the  supply  of  their 
requirements  in  various  commodities,  such  as  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  paints, 
etc.  The  usual  procedure  is  for  merchants  in  New  Zealand  to  quote  a  definite 
price  for  one,  two,  or  three  years'  supply  of  the  materials  required  and  at  this 
price  they  must  supply  any  quantity  during  the  tenure  of  the  tender.  The 
board  is  now  asking  for  prices  for  the  commodities  enumerated  in  the  following 
schedule,  the  closing  dates  being  given  in  every  instance.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers who  feel  that  their  goods  are  competitive  in  New  Zealand  should  approach 
their  representatives  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  having  tenders  submitted. 
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Details  of  the  individual  requirements  may  be  obtained  at  the  Department  of 


Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Date  of  Period  for  which 

Closing  Particulars  tenders  invited 

June  30  Ironmongery  -   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Plumbers'  and  sanitary  stores   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Locks  and  keys,  lock  fittings,  etc   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Iron,  sheet,  galvanized,  plain  and  corrugated.  .  1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Chain   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Wire  rope   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Non-ferrous  metal  rods  and  tubes   1,  2,  or  3  years 

Mar.  31  Brushware   1  year 

June  30  Cooking  utensils,  cutlery  and  hollowware  ....  1,  2,  or  3  years . 

June  30  Ship  chandlery   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Wire,  fencing,  etc   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Oils,  paints,  pigments,  varnishes,  etc   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Iron  and  steel   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Cordage  %   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  India  rubber  goods   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Glass,  sheet,  plate,  etc   ],  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Steam  cocks,  valves,  packing,  and  gauge  glasses  1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Belting   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Lamps,  lanterns  and  gas  fittings   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Leather  and  grindery   1,  2,  or  3  years 

June  30  Crockery  and  glassware   1,  2,  or  3  years 

Mar.  31  Glue  and  size   1  year 

Mar.  31  Polish,  metal,  floor,  etc   1  year 

June  30  Hose,  canvas   L  2,  or  3  years 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  28,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  28,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  21,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


March  21, 

March  28, 

Parity 

1927 

1927 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86i 

$4.8521 

$4.8456 

1. 

.1390 

.1391 

.1389 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

.  0290 

.0296 

 Mark 

1. 

.  0252 

.0252 

 Fr. 

1. 

.0391 

.0391 

Holland  

 Florin 

1. 

'.402 

.4003 

.3995 

1. 

.0452 

.0459 

 Pes. 

1. 

.1751 

.1802 

1. 

.0510 

.0515 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.  1924 

.1921 

.238 

.2374 

.2369 

 Dr. 

i! 

.0130 

.0129 

 Kr. 

i. 

'.268 

.2612 

.2603 

 Kr. 

i. 

.208 

.2078 

.2675 

 Kr. 

i. 

.208 

.2005 

.2663 

i. 

.14125 

.1400 

.1400 

i. 

.498 

.4919 

.4920 

 Tical 

i. 

.4525 

.4525 

i. 

.  3050 

.3650 

 $ 

i. 

$i'.666o 

1 .0003 

.9875 

 $ 

i. 

.498 

.4705 

.4700 

Argentina.   ..  . 

.Pes.  (Paper) 

i. 

.424 

.4225 

.4237 

 Mil. 

i. 

.1195 

.1187 

 £ 

i. 

4^871 

4.8350 

4 . 8350 

British  Guiana . 

 $ 

i. 

1. 

 $ 

l. 

i. 

 $ 

l. 

1". 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

i. 

1. 

1 .0037—1.0102 

1.0050—1.1 

i. 

St.  Vincent 

 $ 

i. 

i! 

 $ 

i. 

i. 

Shanghai,  China 
Batavia,  Java  . 

 Tael 

l. 

.0100 

.6112 

.    ..  .Guilder 

i. 

'.402 

.4012 

.4010 

i. 

4.86§ 

3.0900 

3.6600 

(Singapore.  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 

i. 

.567 

.5012 

.5612 
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GERMAN  TARIFF  ON  FLOUR  AND  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  120\1 
(February  5,  1927,  page  170),  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Hamburg,  cables  that  the  German  provisional  tariff  on  flour,  effective  until 
July  31,  has  been  fixed  at  12.50  marks  per  100  kilogs.  The  former  rate  was 
10  marks.   The  other  provisional  agricultural  duties  are  extended  to  July  31. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

221.  Flour. — A  firm  at  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  invite  lowest  prices  on  good-quality 
flour,  98-pound  bags,  c.i.f.  Paramaribo,  and  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour  who  are  not  represented  in  that  territory. 

222.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

223.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

224.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

225.  Fresh  and  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as 
agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  and  evaporated  apples. 

226.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

227.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters. 

228.  Macaroni. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

229.  Fine  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  sugar  and  to  receive  samples. 

230.  Spices. — A  firm  in  Hamburg^  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters. 


Miscellaneous 

231.  Oatmeal. — A  Lancashire  firm  dealing  in  animal  foodstuffs  are  interested  as  buyers 
in  direct  offers  of  Canadian  oatmeal  of  feeding  quality.   Usually  purchase  in  lots  of  20  tons. 

232.  Milk  Powder. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  animal  foodstuffs  dealers  desire  offers 
as  buyers  of  powdered  milk  suitable  for  stock  feeding,  which  they  place  orders  for  in  10-ton 
lots. 

233.  Stout. — A  firm  at  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  desire  prices  c.i.f.  Paramaribo  on 
barrels  of  10  dozen  bottles  or  in  ordinary  cases.  The  size  of  bottles  required  ;is  a  pint 
containing  from  33  to  35  centilitres.  This  firm  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  are  not  represented  in  that  territory. 
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234.  Cod  Liver  Oil. — A  Lancashire  firm  dealing  in  animal  foodstuffs  are  open  to  receive 
direct  offers  as  buyers  for  lots  of  500  gallons  from  Canadian  exporters.    Samples  required. 

235.  Ground  Pumice. — A  firm  of  jam  manufacturers  in  the  North  of  England  are 
interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  ground 
pumice  from  sour  apples  A  working  sample  of  at  least  1  cwt.  required,  along  with  prices 
delivered  Leeds,  in  sterling. 

236.  Silk  Hosiery  and  Cotton  Underwear— A  London  firm  of  indent  merchants,  who 
purchase  upon  behalf  of  a  number  of  branches  in  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  markets,  are  open 
to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  silk  hosiery  and  cotton  underwear,  and 
invite  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport. 

237.  Raw  Hides. — A  firm  in  Poland  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
raw  hides. 

238.  Machinery  (Mattrbss  Springs). — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machine  for  cutting  and  looping  (not  coiling)  mat- 
tress springs  (continuously  coiled)  in  one  operation.  Spring  about  |-inch  outside  diameter, 
in  11  SWG.  wire. 

239.  Dairy  Machinery. — An  Italian  firm  specializing  in  dairy  machinery  would  like  to 
be  put  in  connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

240.  Refrigerators.— A  London  firm  of  indent  merchants,  who  purchase  upon  behalf 
of  a  number  of  branches  in  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  markets,  are  open  to  consider  offers 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  refrigerators,  and  invite  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport. 

241.  Cedar  Pencil  Slats. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  pencil  manufacturers  are  open 
to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  firms  who  can  supply  slats  as  per  samples  submitted  to 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested  firms. 

242.  Clothes  Pegs. — One  of  the  largest  firms  of  clothes  peg  merchants  in  the  North 
of  England  are  open  as  buyers  to  receive  c.i.f .  United  Kingdom  offers  on  4^-inch  "  Dolly  " 
pegs  in  carlots  of  1.500  boxes. 

243.  Packing-house  Products. — A  firm  in  Poland  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  packing-house  products. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  April  30;  Alberti,  May  7 — both  White  Star  Canadian  Service; 
Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  29. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Colonian,  Dominion  Line,  April  30. 

To  Belfast,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.— Letitia.  Anchor-Donaldson,  May  6. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Queens  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  7. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  April  8;  Minnedosa,  April  15;  Montclare,  April  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  April  14;  Marloch,  April  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  April  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  16;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  25 — all 
C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Bay  State,  Fiirness,  Withy,  April  9. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  9;  Concordia,  April  14: — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Bran- 
don, April  9;   Metagama,  April  13 — both  ..Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — West  Nosska,  April  8;  Kearny,  April  23 — both  Oriole  Line;  Con- 
cordia, Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  14. 

To  Southampton. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liner,  April  16. 

To  Hull.— Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  April  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Mariner,  April  6;  Canadian  Victor, 
April  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Marburn,  April  7;  Montnairn,  April  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  April  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  16;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  25 — all 
C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 
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To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Hada,  April  9;  Laval  County,  April  18 — both  Intercontin- 
ental Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14;  Brant  County,  April  8;  Grey 
County,  April  16 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.;  Cairnesk,  April  6;  Scatwell, 
April  26 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  April  10. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Calumet,  Elder  Dempster,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  C.G.M.M.,  April  13. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
April  25. 

To  Mombasa,  Khindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Lan- 
caster, Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Line.  April  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  April  9. 

To  Cobh  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  April  11. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  18. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Cunard  Line,  April  10. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  April  11. 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  April  9. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  White  Star  Canadian  Service,  April  4. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star  Canadian  Service,  April  13;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19; 
Newfoundland,  April  27 — both  Furness,  Withy;   Winnifredian,  Leyland  Line,  April  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  "April  4;  Manchester  Division,  April  18 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  April  19;  Newfoundland,  April  27 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Silvia,  April  12,  April  26;  Nerissa,  April  19 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Skipper,  April 
8;  Sambro,  April  15;  Farnorth,  April  23 — all  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  April  15;  Skip- 
per, April  19— both  Farquhar  SS.;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  SS.,  April  12. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  G; 
Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  April  22. 

To  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
April  23. 

To  Santl\go  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  April  6,  May  3;  Caledonia. 
April  20— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  April  16. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
April  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  April  7;  Talthybius,  May 
3— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  6;  Niagara,  May  4 — both 
Canadian- Australian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  18. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  April  7;  Zenon,  April 
28 — both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  April  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  April  14. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line,  April  22. 

To  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  5. 
To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Brandanger,  East   Coast  South 
American  Service,  April  30. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom, 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most(  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  HONEY  REQUIREMENTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  24,  1927.— The  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  market 
for  honey  is  dominated  at  present  by  New  Zealand  supplies  which  are  shipped 
by  the  New  Zealand  Co-operative  Honey  Producers'  Association  Limited,  and 
distributed  through  the  United  Kingdom  by  their  London  agents.  These  agents 
in  turn  sell  in  bulk  to  a  West  of  England  firm  who  pack  in  small  fibre  containers 
of  varying  sizes  for  the  retail  grocery  trade.  The  product  is  well  standardized, 
good  in  quality,  and  of  excellent  light  amber  colour. 

Canadian  supplies  have  been  steady  this  past  year,  but  are  capable  of 
much  expansion.  Californian  water-white  and  white  clover  have  been  in  some 
evidence,  in  addition  to  the  Hawaiian  product  which  is,  however,  coarse  in 
quality. 

prices 

New  Zealand  supplies,  owing  to  excellent  quality  and  good  colour,  are  sell- 
ing from  60s.  ($14.60)  to  85s.  ($20.67)  per  cwt.  landed  London  or  Bristol. 
Canadian  white  clover  ranges  from  38s.  ($9.24)  to  60s,  ($14.60)  per  cwt.  Cer- 
tain shipments  have  been  rather  too  dark  amber  in  colour  for  this  market. 
Californian  honey  when  in  season  obtains  about  45s.  ($10.94)  per  cwt.  for 
water-white  and  55s.  ($13.38)  for  White  clover  qualities.  Hawaiian  supplies 
obtain  from  42s.  ($10.21)  to  48s.  ($11.67)  per  cwt.,  and  are  rather  pale  in 
colour.  Jamaican  supplies  are  sold  landed  iin  barrels  at  48s.  ($11.67)  to  52s. 
($12.65)  per  cwt. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  seasonal  supplies  are  obtained  from  Australia^ 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  Mexico. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  firm  offers  in  the  vicinity  of  55s.  ($13.38)  per  cwt  c.i.f.  Avonmouth  fort 
white  clover  honey  packed  in  two  60-pound  tins  to  the  case,  business  can  be) 
done  at  the  moment  to  the  extent  of  200  to  300  cases  with  one  prominent* 
importer.  Light  amber  honey  is  what  is  required  in  this  particular  case, 
although  quotations  on  medium  colour  would  be  considered.  It  is  stated  thai 
recent  shipments  from  Canada  have  been  too  dark  in  colour  and  rather  coarse 
in  quality. 

The  Bristol  office  is  always  in  a  position  to  distribute  samples  and  quota- 
tions in  the  Bristol  area. 

QUOTATIONS 

Producers  who  have  never  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  should  consult 
the  nearest  steamship  office  to  obtain  a  rate  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  df  unac- 
quainted with  export  trade,  this  office  will  convert  inland  quotations  in  Cana- 
dian currency  to  terms  more  suitable  to  the  English  importer. 

It  is  preferable,  however,  that  quotations  be  in  English  currency  ci.f. 
Avonmouth  or  free  delivered  Bristol  for  the  Bristol  Channel  trade.  Price  is 
governed  solely  by  quality  and  colour. 

PACKING 

In  so  far  as  New  Zealand  trade  is  concerned,  the  usual  distribution  to  the 
retail  trade  by  the  importers  is  in  wax  carton  containers  or  glass  jars  ranging 
in  size  from  \  pound  to  5  pounds.  For  the  bulk  trade  from  Canada  the  honey 
should  be  in  tins  of  60  pounds,  two  tins  to  the  case.  Alternative  quotations  on 
any  other  packing  best  suited  to  the  Canadian  exporter  will,  however,  be  con- 
sidered. 

During  the  past  year  inquiries  have  been  made  for  the  export  of  Canadian 
honey  in  glass  jars  or  tins  suitable  for  the  English  retail  trade,  but  these  have 
been  found  to  be  impracticable  owing  to  the  increased  cost.  The  opportunities 
are  in  bulk  shipments  to  permit  blending  and  distribution  being  done  by  import- 
ing firms  on  this  side. 

TRADING  CONDITIONS  IN  BRISTOL  AREA,  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

GRAIN  TRADE 

Bristol  is  one  of  the  chief  grain  importing  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  the  grain  imported  coming  to  this  port.  On 
January  1,  1926,  there  were  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  Bristol  Docks  Com- 
mittee of  337,000  quarters,  and  on  May  1,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
general  strike,  these  stood  at  312,180  quarters.  There  was  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  stocks  of  grain  held  by  the  Docks  Committee  until  on  January  1, 
1927,  they  reached  the  low  level  of  98,000  quarters. 

During  the  year  just  closed  Canada  has  maintained  her  position  as  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  wheat;  in  fact  importers  have  had  to  depend  on 
Canadian  supplies,  shipments  from  India,  Australia,  and  Russia  having  been 
relatively  small.  The  United  States  and  Argentina  come  next  in  order  of 
importance.  Imports  from  Canada  last  year  were  237,607  tons,  against  190,774 
tons  in  1925.  The  total  from  all  sources  was  402,748  tons,  as  compared  with 
360,315  tons  in  1925. 
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The  trade  has  been  difficult  from  an  importer's  and  miller's  point  of  view. 
Unforeseen  factors  have  entered  into  the  position  from  time  to  time  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  forecast  the  market.  The  biggest  adverse  influ- 
ence was  of  course  the  coal  strike,  and  its  effect  on  freights  was  for  a  time  the 
dominating  factor  as  regards  prices.  On  account  of  the  huge  demands  on 
shipping  for  coal,  grain  freights  in  some  cases  rose  to  three  times  the  normal 
rate,  and  as  practically  all  grain  is  purchased  on  c.i.f.  terms  shippers  had;  to 
increase  their  prices  accordingly. 

The  effect  of  this  was  not  apparent  until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when 
prices  ran  up  to  a  high  level,  from  which  they  have  since  receded.  The  main 
price  tendency  has,  however,  been  downward,  ending  about  $1.70'  per  quarter 
lower  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No.  1  Northern  Manitoba  wheat  opened  the  year 
at  $16.54  per  quarter  of  496  pounds,  and  ended  at  $14.84. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  Cardiff  in  1926  were  249,988  tons,  slightly  more 
than  in  1925  (225.317  tons).  Imports  into  Gloucester  amounted  to  18,222  tons, 
against  44,164  tons  in  1925. 

BARLEY 

Over  27  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  barley  into  the  United  Kingdom 
entered  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1926,  which  thus  maintained  her  position  as  the 
chief  port  in  the  country  as  far  as  imports  of  barley  are  concerned.  Supplies 
from  Russia  did  not  nearly  come  up  to  anticipation,  and  there  was  therefore 
an  upward  tendency  in  price,  the  average  being  $1.09  higher  than  the  opening 
price  of  1926.  No.  3  Canadian  Western  barley  was  $7.29  per  quarter  of  400 
pounds  in  January,  1926,  and  ended  the  year  at  $8.26. 


Barley  Imports  into  Port  of  Bristol 

1924  1925  1926 

Countries  of  Shipment  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Irish  Free  State       1,505 

Northern  Europe   297  2,604  20 

Southern  Europe   15,051  78,321  102,179 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean                                                554  11 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   95,712  5,607  6,313 

Northern  Africa   13,610  21,492  2,452 

Canada — Atlantic  ports   65,241  55,377  14,082 

Canada — Pacific  ports   ....  6,571 

United  States — Atlantic  ports   25,069  22*861  3,572 

United  States — Pacific  ports   16,826  12  161  20  899 

South  America   14,892  6^071  5!593 

Australasia   1,896               553  265 


248,594         212,172  156.891 


The  imports  of  barley  into  Cardiff  were  14,875  tons  in  1926,  and  slightly 
more  m  1925,  being  15,196  tons;  those  into  Gloucester  were  3.846  tons  in  1926 
as  compared  with  5,869  in  1925. 


OATS 

In  oats  the  tendency  has  been  for  a  slight  advance  in  price.  They  opened 
in  1926  at  $6.68  per  quarter  for  No.  3  Canadian  feed  oats,  the  same  grade  clos- 
ing the  year  at  $7.35,  the  average  increase  in  price  being  about  48  cents  per 
quarter.  The  total  imports  of  oats  into  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  year  1926 
were  24,157  tons,  as  compared  with  22,620  tons  in  1925.  Of  this  Canada  sent 
18,570  tons  as  against  16,114  tons  in  1925.  While  there  was  an  increase  in 
importations  of  oats  in  1926  over  1925,  they  are  still  less  than  half  the  quantity 
imported  in  1924.  J 
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Oats  entering  Cardiff  amounted  to  15,025  tons  in  1926,  as  compared  with 
22,654  tons  in  1925,  and  entering  Gloucester  were  only  122  tons  in  1926  as 
against  1,026  tons  in  1925. 

FLOUR 

During  1926  the  English  milling  trade  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis, 
owing  to  an  excess  of  milling  capacity.  Severe  competition  thus  ensued,  and 
many  firms  were  induced  to  sell  at  something  under  cost  to  secure  business. 
This  naturally  had  an  adverse  influence  on  imports,  though  while  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  total  imports  of  flour  and  meal  into  the  port  of  Bristol — 58,581 
tons  as  compared  with  71,188  tons  in  1925 — imports  from  Canada  have  increased: 
12,662  tons  against  11,999  tons. 

English  millers  were  helped  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  ready  sale  of  their 
by-products,  owing  to  comparative  scarcity  of  barley  during  the  year,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  of  maize  at  the  end  of  the  River  Plate  season.  The  entire  trading 
both  in  English  and  overseas  flour  was  considered  unsatisfactory  however  from 
a  financial  point  of  view. 

Imports  into  Cardiff  of  flour  and  meal  amounted  to  4,372  tons  in  1926, 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  in  1925,  when  such  imports  were  2,535  tons. 

CHEESE 

Importers  in  Bristol  report  a  very  unsatisfactory  year.  In  the  opening 
months  prices  were  from  90s.  to  100s.  ($21.89  to  $24.33,  exchange  at  par)  per 
cwt.  From  May  4  to  May  18  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  Control  Board  on 
account  of  the  strike  at  93s.  ($22.62),  and  after  decontrol  the  price  dropped 
until  in  August  it  reached  almost  the  lowest  in  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  a  firmer  tone  crept  into  the  market  which  held  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Imported  cheese  was  generally  of  good  quality.  Weather  conditions  were 
favourable  for  the  making  of  English  cheese,  of  which  there  was  increased  pro- 
duction over  last  year,  but  the  quality  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Canadian  cheese  found  very  keen  competition  in  New  Zealand  cheese. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  the  New  Zealand  Control  Board,  cheesle  from  that 
Dominion,  which  has  always  been  a  more  or  less  seasonal  trade,  has  (become 
practically  available  all  the  year  round  and  has  therefore  been  a  constant  com- 
petitor with  Canadian.  This  control  has  not  been  received  with  any  great 
favour  by  the  wholesalers  in  this  area,  and  from  their  point  of  view  has  not 
proved  itself  an  unqualified  success. 

The  consumption  of  cheese  was  materially  affected  by  the  general  strike 
and  by  the  coal  strike  which  helped  to  make  the  trade  unsatisfactory  and  diffi- 
cult to  gauge.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  importation  of  cheese 
into  the  port  of  Bristol,  which  was  9,932  tons  as  compared  with  9,589  in  1925. 
Imports  from  Canada  showed  a  decrease:  5,574  tons  against  7,343  in  1925. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Canadian  butter  sold  in  this  area,  but  direct 
shipments  to  the  port  of  Bristol  from  Canada  show  a  decrease:  530  tons  in  1926 
as  compared  with  1,482  tons  in  1925.  The  total  imports  of  butter  into  Bristol 
were  also  less:  1,889  tons  as  compared  with  2,885  in  1925.  Large  quantities  of 
New  Zealand  butter  were  put  into  cold  storage,  held  right  through  the  strike, 
•and  formed  a  depressing  influence  behind  the  market.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  these  cold  store  goods  were  produced,  they  were  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory and  had  to  be  sold  at  about  140s.  ($34.06)  per  cwt.  for  some  of  the  very 
best,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  severe  loss  for  importers  of  Canadian 
butter.  In  a  good  many  instances  Canadian  butter  which  had  been  sent  here 
on  consignment  was  returned  to  Canada  where  better  prices  were  obtained. 
This  of  course  could  only  be  done  where  the  butter  had  not  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  shippers,  as  the  duty  on  re-entering  Canada  would  pre- 
vent any  merchant  returning  Canadian  butter  on  his  own  account. 


BACON  AND  HAMS 

During  1926  there  have  been  large  quantities  of  continental  bacon  sent  to 
the  port  of  Bristol,  which,  owing  to  rates  of  exchange  and  other  causes,  have 
been  sold  at  low  prices,  making  it  difficult  for  Canadian  bacon  to  compete. 
Danish  bacon  of  course  has  been  one  of  the  chief  competitors  and  the  output  in 
Denmark  has  been  largely  increased. 

In  view  of  the  Preservatives  in  Food  Act  coming  into  force  during  1927, 
some  Canadian  packers  have  been  experimenting  in  shipping  specially  mild 
cured  bacon,  unboraxed,  and  packed  in  bales.  This  generally  has  turned  out 
quite  successfully,  and  it  is  thought  that  when  prices  are  more  in  accordance 
with  those  ruling  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Canadian  bacon  will  again  hold  its 
own  in  this  market. 

There  was  some  decrease  in  direct  imports  of  Canadian  bacon  in  1926 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year:  2,096  tons  against  2,903  tons.  The  total 
imports  of  bacon  and  hams  into  the  port  of  Bristol  were  4,790  tons  in  1926  and 
6,352  tons  in  1925. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  provisions  into  the  port  of  Bristol 
from  all  sources  and  from  Canada  for  the  years  1925  and  1926: — 

Direct  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  Provision  Imports  for  Years  ending  December  81 

1925  1926 

Canadian         Total  Canadian  Total 

Imports        Imports  Imports  Imports 

Butter  tons    1,482       2,885  (51%)  530       1,889  (28.1%) 

Cheese  tons    7,343       9,589  (76%)  5,574       9,932  (56.1%) 

Bacon  and  hams  ..   ..tons    2,903       6,352  (46%)  2,096       4,790  (43.7%) 

The  customs  returns  for  imports  into  Cardiff  for  the  year  1926  included 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard  as  one  item,  and  the  figures  given  are  6,067  tons 
as  compared  with  6,576  tons  in  1925.  It  is  not  possible  therefore  to  give  the 
quantity  imported  of  each  commodity. 

CANNED  GOODS 

The  distribution  of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  in  the  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales  was  most  disappointing  in  1926.  This  territory  includes  the  coal 
mining  and  industrial  area  of  South  Wales,  where  there  is  under  normal  condi- 
tions a  large  consumption  of  canned  goods,  and  the  strike  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  following  the  general  strike  practically  paralyzed  the  trade  and 
resulted  in  greatly  reduced  consumption.  Another  disturbing  factor  was  that 
Australian  canners  had  in  the  season  of  1925  sent  large  consignments  of 
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canned  fruits,  and  during  the  whole  of  1926  these  supplies  were  hanging  on 
the  market.  The  holders  have,  however,  faced  the  situation  and  the  goods 
have  now  gone  into  consumption,  but  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the  importers. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

The  canned  goods  trade  of  this  country  has  been  mostly  in  fruits  and  fish, 
and  the  small  quantities  of  vegetables  imported  have  been  from  Continental 
sources  and  are  artificially  coloured.  Owing  to  the  new  Food  Preservatives 
Act  artificial  colouring  is  restricted,  and  the  public  must  become  accustomed  to 
the  more  natural  colour  of  vegetables.  There  will  therefore  be  no  advantage 
for  the  Continental  product  as  regards  appearance.  In  the  matter  of  quality 
and  flavour  the  Canadian  product  is  much  superior.  This  is  an  important 
development  in  the  canned  vegetable  trade,  and  there  should  be  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  canners  to  work  up  a  trade,  particularly  in  peas. 

CANNED  FISH 

Salmon  was  a  small  pack  in  1926  and  opening  prices  were  high,  so  that 
sales  were  comparatively  small.  Then  came  the  general  strike  and  the  coal  dis- 
pute, which  reduced  what  business  existed  to  very  small  proportions.  Endeavour 
was  made  to  keep  the  price  at  its  original  high  level,  but  lack  of  demand  forced 
holders  of  stocks  to  sell  at  a  lower  figure. 

Lobsters  are  always  more  or  less  of  a  luxury  trade,  and  these  immediately 
shared  in  the  general  depression,  Japanese  crab  being  consumed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  fisn. 

For  some  time  canned  pilchards  in  tomato  sauce  have  had  very  little  sale 
as  the  public  appear  tired  of  them,  but  in  1926  there  were  a  few  inquiries  for 
these,  and  it  is  thought  a  moderate  demand  will  be  experienced  in  1927. 

PORK  AND  BEANS 

Canadian  pork  and  beans  are  finding  more  favour  and  have  been  in  better 
demand. 

MILK 

Canadian  evaporated  milk,  owing  to  the  price  of  Dutch  and  Danish,  is, 
generally  speaking,  unable  to  compete;  but  certain  Canadian  brands  are  being 
marketed. 

SUGAR 

The  wholesale  distributor  of  sugar  experienced  a  disappointing  year  during 
1926.  Prices  opened  at  14s.  6d.  ($3.52)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  and'dropped  to 
13s.  ($3.16)  by  the  middle  of  March,  with  fluctuations  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  there  was  a  sharp  advance  of  4s.  6d.  ($1.09) 
per  cwt.  This  rise  in  price  was  due  to  the  short  beet  crop  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  operation  of  control  in  Cuba. 

Imports  into  the  port  of  Bristol  for  1926  were  46,782  tons  (Europe,  39,385 
tons;  Canada,  4,256  tons;  United  States,  3.141  tons).  The  total  imports  show 
a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with  1925.  Czechoslovakia  has  been  the 
chief  supplier  from  the  Continent. 

Imports  of  Canadian  granulated  sugar  into  Bristol  have  been  disappoint- 
ing, Canadian  refiners  apparently  being  unwilling  to  compete  for  the  trade  at 
the  parity  generally  ruling  in  this  market.  Local  traders  would  prefer  to  sell 
Canadian  in  preference  to  continental  granulated.  A  point  which  must  be 
remembered,  however,  is  that  the  steamers  from  Canada  only  discharge  at 
Avonmouth,  whereas  the  continental  and  New  York  boats  come  right  up  to  the 
Old  Docks  in  Bristol,  thus  saving  Bristol  merchants  at  least  $1.20  per  ton  in 
getting  the  sugar  into  their  wart  houses. 
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The  English  home-grown  beet  crop  (estimated  at  130,000  in  1926)  was  a 
competitor.  The  industry  is  subsidized,  and  there  are  now  fourteen  factories 
in  operation,  and  an  additional  one  in  the  west  of  England  is  under  considera- 
tion for  the  present  year.  So  far  the  home-grown  production  has  not  affected 
the  west  of  England,  the  cost  of  transport  putting  it  out  of  competition  wifth 
direct  imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  sugar  into  Bristol,  Cardiff,  New- 
port and  Gloucester  for  the  years  1925  and  1926: — 

Imports  of  Sugar  Mo  Bristol  Channel  Ports 

Bristol  Cardiff  Newport  Gloucester 

Tons  Tons           Tons  Tons 

1925                                                  62,024  25,609          2,553  12,193 

1926                                                  45,917  22,270          3,336  12,639 


THE  CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  MEAT  TRADE  IN  1926 

C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  18,  1927.— Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Company,  Limited's, 
Annual  Review  of  the  Chilled  and  Frozen  Meat  Trade  has  just  been  published. 

At  the  end  of  1925  the  expectation  was  held  out  that,  in  spite  of  heavier 
supplies  of  beef,  prices  would  gradually  tend  to  rise.  This  calculation  was, 
however,  falsified  by  the  untoward  events  of  the  year.  Meat  supplies,  it  is 
true,  were  on  a  larger  scale,  but  prices  had  to  be  substantially  lowered  in  order 
to  meet  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  public.  The  average  price  at 
which  meat  was  sold  in  1926  was  16  per  cent  less  than  in  1925,  and  only  34 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level. 

All  the  same,  the  year  proved  the  remarkable  elasticity  of  the  demand  for 
imported  meat  in  this  country,  and  that  its  consumptive  capacity  is  capable  of 
great  expansion  under  the  stimulus  of  cheap  prices. 

Another  factor  which  tended  to  depress  prices  and  concentrate  supplies  on 
this  market  was  the  serious  decline  in  Continental  importations.  This  contrac- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  partial  restoration  of  the  domestic  cattle  herds,  Govern- 
ment restrictions  on  meat  importations,  and  exchange  difficulties,  and  altogether 
the  Continental  outlook  for  this  trade  does  not  seem  so  promising  as  it  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  year  also  confirmed  the  recent  tendency  of  chilled  beef  to  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  frozen  variety.  Messrs.  Weddel  &  Company,  Limited,  express  the 
opinion  that  the  British  butcher  finds  that  he  cannot  hold  his  trade  in  frozen  beef 
against  his  neighbouring  competitor  who  is  selling  the  chilled  article,  even  at 
a  considerably  higher  price.  Public  sentiment,  moreover,  seems  to  be  turning 
against  mutton  in  favour  of  beef,  and  supplies  of  the  former  were  almost  con- 
stantly in  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  total  quantity  of  frozen  beef  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
all  sources  amounted  to  1.531,196  quarters — a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1925.  Upon  the  other  hand,  receipts  of  chilled  beef  were  5,770,290 
quarters,  representing  an  increase  of  9.1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  With 
the  exception  of  a  parcel  of  790  quarters  from  Australia,  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
plies of  chilled  beef  last  year  came  from  the  Argentine,  none  of  the  secondary 
sources,  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Brazil,  having  shipped  any 
chilled  beef  last  year. 

The  importation  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  amounted  to  13,886,131  car- 
casses, a  reduction  of  284.656  in  comparison  with  1925. 
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CONTINENTAL  TRADE 

As  already  stated,  the  depression  in  Continental  imported  meat  markets 
was  evident  throughout  1926.  From  a  total  of  476,000  tons  in  1924,  the  Con- 
tinent absorbed  in  1926  only  305,500'  tons. 

In  France  and  Belgium  currency  depreciation  made  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  home-grown  product.  In  Italy  also  there  was  a  heavy  falling-off  in 
purchases  of  frozen  meat,  and  in  order  to  help  the  trade  an  organization  for 
conducting  special  propaganda  was  established  in  Genoa  during  the  year. 

German  importations  of  frozen  meat  were  practically  the  same  as  in  1925, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  this  market  can  be  fully  exploited. 

Holland  took  an  increased  quantity  of  frozen  meat — 30  per  cent  more 
than  in  1925. 

Notes  on  Various  Sources  of  Supply 
united  kingdom 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  registered  a  small  advance 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  while  sheep  flocks  have  been  replenished 
to  the  extent  that  there  was  an  increase  of  4 . 6  per  cent  over  1925. 

The  review  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  general  average  level  of 
quality  of  home-produced  beef  has  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration 
in  recent  years,  attributable  partly  to  the  position  that  farmers  are  concen- 
trating their  efforts  upon  dairy  cattle.  It  is,  moreover,  emphasized  that  home 
farmers  must  also  endeavour  to  breed  an  early  maturing  animal  of  medium 
size  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demand  for  small  joints. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Australia  was  estimated  at  12,704,954  against 
13,054,125  in  1925,  while  sheep  numbered  93,221,860  in  comparison  with 
83,621,954.  Weather  conditions  were  favourable  throughout  the  year,  except 
in  Queensland. 

An  event  of  importance  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Australian  Meat  Council 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  graziers. 

Generally  speaking,  Australia  is  well  stocked,  but  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively low  prices  ruling,  the  growers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  pastures  to  hold  back  their  stock  rather  than  to  press  sales. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  position  of  the  meat-freezing  industry  in  New  Zealand  underwent  very 
little  change  during  1926.  Although  the  prices  paid  to  growers  for  live  stock 
were  considerably  lower  than  in  recent  years,  they  were  still  too  high  for  the 
freezing  companies,  who,  in  order  to  keep  their  plants  running  during  the 
season,  were  compelled  to  pay  prices  higher  than  the  equivalent  selling  price 
in  London.  The  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  increased  again  to  24,904,993, 
or  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  The  indications  for  the  future  are  promising,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  for  export  may  be  smaller 
than  last  year. 

CANADA 

Messrs.  Weddel  &  Company,  Limited,  express  the  view  that  the  decline  in 
the  export  of  live  cattle  to  Great  Britain  from  Canada  was  due  almost  entirely 
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to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  result  of 
the  coal  strike  and  the  low  values  ruling  in  the  British  markets.  Breeders  of 
live  stock  in  Great  Britain  were  apparently  reluctant  to  purchase,  and  where 
a  demand  existed  it  was  more  or  less  checked  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  con- 
ditions. 

Apart  from  live  cattle,  overseas  exports  amounted  to  only  1,570  tons  of 
meat,  chiefly  in  boxes,  as  compared  with  4,653  tons  in  1925. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

The  past  year  is  stated  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  fatten- 
ing and  rearing  stock,  and  the  supply  of  cattle  in  excess  of  the  demand,  with 
resulting  lower  prices.  Owing  to  this  unfavourable  position,  the  freezing  works 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  select  their  purchases,  thus  securing  better, 
cleaner,  and  fatter  animals  for  their  requirements. 

A  census  of  live  stock  in  the  Argentine  was  promised  for  1926,  but  unfor- 
tunately did  not  eventuate,  so  that  the  last  official  estimate  of  30,000,000  head 
of  cattle  and  35,000,000  sheep  are  the  only  figures  available.  In  view  of  the 
extremely  favourable  seasons  enjoyed  during  the  past  few  years,  Messrs. 
Weddel  &  Company,  Limited,  however,  consider  that  the  present  total  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  above.  The  promise  of  next  season  is  for  large  sup- 
plies. 

UNITED  STATES 

As  regards  the  United  States,  not  only  was  the  number  of  fat  cattle  killed 
in  the  United  States  last  year  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1919,  tbut  the 
average  weight  of  the  animals  was  heavier,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  was 
higher.  Yet  the  number  of  cattle  estimated  to  be  on  farms  at  January  1,  1926, 
was  12.2  per  cent  smaller  than  the  number  recorded  in  1920.  This  indicates 
that,  while  the  total  herds  of  the  United  States  are  decreasing,  the  production 
of  beef,  instead  of  showing  a  corresponding  reduction,  is  actually  expanding — 
an  apparent  paradox  which  is  explained  by  the  development  of  more  intensive 
methods  of  production,  enabling  the  growers  to  supply  a  greater  weight  of  meat 
from  a  smaller  number  of  animals.  In  this  way  the  American  producers  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  home  demand  for  beef,  which  fluctuates  widely  and  is 
governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  supply  of  hogs  available. 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

According  to  the  review,  although  the  industrial  situation  in  this  country  is 
now  much  more  settled  and  hopeful,  there  are  so  rmany  conflicting  factors  likely 
to  affect  both  supply  and  demand  that  a  confident  forecast  of  the  trend  of  meat 
prices  is  more  than  usually  difficult. 

Whatever  happens,  supplies  of  mutton  and  lamb  will  in  all  probability  be 
greater  than  ever.  Regarding  beef,  however,  while  home  supplies  will  be  normal, 
and  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  Brazil  are  likely  to  send  smaller  quantities, 
the  situation  in  the  Argentine  is  not  so  clear,  although  the  weather  conditions 
in  that  country  continue  favourable. 

As  regards  the  demand,  the  experience  of  the  present  year  leads  to  the 
assumption  that  so  long  as  selling  prices  remain  at  about  their  present  level  the 
consumptive  demand  in  this  country  .will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  even  heavier 
supplies  than  were  received  last  year. 
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BRITISH  SALE  OF  FOOD  (WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES)  ACT 

C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  16,  1927. — Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Sale  of  Food  (Weights 
and  Measures)  Act,  1926,  by  Parliament  on  December  15  last,  no  law  existed 
in  this  country  making  it  an  offence  to  give  short  weight,  measure  or  count, 
except  in  regard  to  tea,  bread,  and  coal. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Act,  which  was  introduced  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Food  Council,  is  to  protect  the  public  against  fraud  of  this  description  in 
respect  to  foodstuffs  generally.  This  feature  is  covered  by  the  first  clause, 
which  reads  as  follows: — , 

1.  A  person  shall  not,  in  selling  any  article  of  food  by  weight,  measure  or  number, 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  a  less  weight,  measure  or  number,  as  the 

case  may  be,,  than  is  purported  to  be  sold. 

The  remainder  of  the  Act  is  mainly  devoted  to  considerations  of  net  weight. 
Clause  2  states: —  i 

2.  A  statement  as  to  the  weight  or  measure  of  a  pre-packed  article  of  food  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  statement  as  to  the  net  weight  or  measure  thereof  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 

Clause  4,  which  is  probably  the  most  important  in  the  Act,  provides  that 
certain  common  articles  of  food  must  be  sold  by  net  weight,  although,  in 
response  to  strong  representations  made  by  retail  grocers,  the  Government 
inserted  a  concession  which  permits  the  inclusion  of  the  weight  of  the  wrapper 
or  container,  within  certain  limits.  The  full  clause  and  the  schedules  referred 
to  are  as  follows: — 

4.  (1)  A  person  shall  not  sell  any  article  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  food  set  forth  in  the 
First  Schedule  to  this  Act  otherwise  than  by  net  weight  except  that,  in  the  case  of  articles 
specified  in  Part  II  and  Part  III  of  that  Schedule,  where  the  article  is  weighed  for  6ale  in 
a  wrapper  or  container  the  weight  purported  to  be  sold  may  include  the  weight  of  the 
wrapper  or  container  if  the  weight  of  the  wrapper  or  container  does  not  exceed — 

(a)  in  the  case  of  »an  article  specified  in  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  two  and  a  half  drams; 
and 

(6)  in  the  case  of  an  article  specified  in  Part  III  of  the  Schedule  for  a  parcel  not 
exceeding  three  pounds  in  weight  four  and  a  half  drams,  for  a  parcel  exceeding 
three  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seven  pounds  in  weight  three  and  a  half  drams, 
and  for  a  parcel  exceeding  seven  pounds  in  weight  three  drams, 
per  pound  of  the  article  sold. 

(2)  A  person  shall  not  sell  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  any  pre-packed  article  of 
food  of  any  of  the  kinds  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  unless — 

(a)  the  article  is  made  up  for  sale  in  quantities  of  two  ounces,  or  in  multiples  of  two 
ounces  up  to  a  limit  of  eight  ounces,  in  multiples  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  up  to  a 
limit  of  two  pounds,  in  multiples  of  half  a  pound  up  to  a  limit  of  four  pounds,  or 
in  multiples  of  one  pound;  and 

(b)  the  wrapper  or  (container  bears  thereon,  or  on  a  label  securely  attached  thereto,  a 
true  statement  in  plain  characters  of  the  minimum  net  weight  of  the  article  con- 
tained therein,  or,  in  any  case  where  the  weight  of  the  wrapper  or  container  is 
permitted  by  the  preceding  subsection  to  be  included  in  the  weight  purported  to 
be  sold,  of  the  minimum  weight  of  the  article  with  its  wrapper  or  container: 

Provided  that,  in  the  case  where  the  article  is  made  up  for  sale  on  the  premises  where 
it  is  sold  or  kept  for  sale  by  a  retailer  and  is  made  up  in  quantities  of  two  ounces,  four 
ounces,  eight  ounces,  one  pound,  or  a  multiple  of  one  pound,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that 
such  a  statement  as  aforesaid  should  be  borne  on  or  attached  to  the  wrapper  or  container. 

(3)  Any  such  statement  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  untrue  if  it  is  shown 
it  was  true  at  the  time  of  packing  or  of  importation,  whichever  was  the  later,  and  the 
original  wrapper  or  container  has  remained  intact. 
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(4)  A  (person  shall  not  sell  any  article  (not  being  a  pre-packed  article)  of  any  of  the 
kinds  of  food  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act  in  quantities  other  than  two  ounces, 
four  ounces,  eight  ounces,  one  pound,  or  multiples  of  one  pound  unless — 

(a)  the  article  is  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser  and  forthwith  delivered  to 
him;  or 

(6)  the  article  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser  accompanied  by  a  legible  statement  of 
its  weight. 

(5)  It  shall  be  lawful  to  print  on  any  wrapper  or  container  in  which  any  pre-packed 
article  is  contained  a  statement  of  weight  notwithstanding  anything  in  any  other  Act  to 
the  contrary. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  article  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  sold  for  shipment  to  a  place  outside  Great  Britain  or  to  be  intended  to  be  so  sold. 

FIRST  SCHEDULE 

Part  I 

Articles  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight.  ; 

Tea  Cocoa 
Coffee  beans  Cocoa  powder 

Ground  coffee,  including  chicory  mix-  Chocolate  powder 

tures  Potatoes 

Part  II 

Articles  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight,  except  where  weighed  for  sale  in  a  wrapper 
or  container  and  the  weight  of  the  wrapper  or  container  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half 
drams  per  pound  of  the  articles  sold. 

Bacon  Lard 
Ham  Suet 
Butter  <  Margarine 

Part  III 

Articles  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight,  except  where  weighed  for  sale  in  a  wrapper 
or  container  and  the  weight  of  the  wrapper  or  container  does  not  exceed  the  specified 
number  of  drams  per  pound  of  the  article  sold. 

Flour  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  pea,  or  Tapioca 

bean,   including   self-raising   flour  Sugar 

and  cake  flour.  Dried  beans 

Cornflour  Dried  peas 

Oatmeal  Dried  currants 

Rolled  oats  ,  Dried  raisins 

Rice  Dried  Sultanas 

Sago 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  given  power  under  clause  9  to  make  regulations  for 
the  purpose: — 

la)  of  making  additions  to  or  removals  from  or  otherwise  varying  the  list  of  articles 
set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act; 

(6)  of  requiring  any  articles  of  food  other  than  those  required  by  this  Act  to  be  sold 
by  weight  or  by  measure  to  be  sold  only  by  weight  or  by  measure,  and  of  applying 
to  any  such  articles  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  either  without  modification 
or  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  specified  in  the  regulations; 

(c)  of  requiring  any  pre-packed  articles  of  food  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act  to  be  labelled  with  an  indication  of  their  weight  or  measure; 

(d)  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  indications  of  weight  or  measure  are  to  be 
marked  on  pre-packed  articles  required  by  or  under  this  Act  to  be  marked  with 
such  indications,  and  the  manner  of  resealing  wrappers  and  containers  broken  open 
under  this  Act; 

and  where  the  First  Schedule  is  varied  by  the  regulations  this  Act  shall  have  effect  as  if 
the  Schedule  as  so  varied  was  substituted  for  the  Schedule  contained  in  this  Act. 

It  is,  however,  stipulated  that  before  such  regulations  are  put  into  effect 
they  must  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  Parliament,  and  further,  in  rela- 
tion to  pre-packed  articles,  six  months'  notice  must  be  given  before  the  regula- 
tions become  operative. 
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The  Act  comes  into  force  on  July  1,  1927,  but  in  respect  to  pre-packed 
articles  (other  than  tea)  it  is  specially  laid  down  in  clause  15  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  "shall  not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  such  period,  not  being  less 
than  six  months  from  that  date,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  by  order  determine, 
and  different  periods  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  in  regard  to  different  articles." 
Upon  making  inquiries  at  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  their  intentions  under  clause 
15,  they  state  that  an  order  will  shortly  be  issued  applying  the  Act  to  all  pre- 
packed articles  of  food  as  from  January  1,  1928.  Clause  4  of  the  Act,  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  articles  mentioned  in  a  pre-packed  form,  will  automatically, 
it  was  stated,  be  enforced  on  the  same  date. 

While  the  Act  is  mainly  designed  to  cover  transactions  between  the  retailer 
and  the  public,  there  is  no  such  limitation  in  the  case  of  pre-packed  articles  of 
food,  and  this  is  practically  the  only  class  of  goods  affected  which  is  likely  to 
interest  Canadian  exporters. 

A  ruling  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act  declares  that  "  a  warranty 
given  by  a  person  resident  outside  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  available  as  a 
defence  to  any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  unless  the  defendant  proves  that  he 
had  taken  reasonable  steps  to  ascertain,  and  did  in  fact  believe  in,  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  contained  in  the  warranty."  Nevertheless,  Canadian  concerns 
who  are  selling  package  foodstuffs  in  this  market — particularly  those  included 
in  the  First  Schedule  quoted  above — should,  for  the  protection  of  their  cus- 
tomers, study  the  complete  text  of  the  Act,  copies  of  which  are  .available  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  March  15,  1927. — Conditions  in  the  Irish  Free  State  continue 
quiet,  business  is  depressed,  money  is  tight,  and  the  general  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  there  will  be  no  change  from  the  present  situation  until  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  forthcoming  general  election  in  June  has  been  cleared  up. 

Clearing  returns  of  the  Dublin  banks  show  a  decline  for  the  1927  period 
ending  March  5,  as  against  the  corresponding  period  for  1926,  the  figures  being 
£48,374,300  for  1927  and  £49,420,900  for  1926.  Railway  traffic  receipts  for  the 
first  ten  weeks  of  1927,  however,  show  an  encouraging  increase,  the  figures  being 
as  follows: — 

Last  Week  Total  10  Weeks 

+  Inc.  or  —  Dec.  +  Inc.  or  —  Dec. 

Great  Southern   £76,414    +    £1,152       £734,239    +    £28,103  ' 

Great  Northern   29,400    +      1,050        287,200    +  900 

Co.  Down   2,911    -        364  28,852    -  5,208 

Note. — The  Great  Southern  and  Great  Northern  returns  both  show  decreased  receipts 
from  coaching  and  increased  revenue  from  merchandise. 

The  depression  in  business  has  resulted  in  agitation  in  many  quarters  for 
some  form  of  relief.  Protective  tariffs  on  specific  commodities  are  freely  advo- 
cated, and  fifteen  applications  have  been  filed  with  the  Minister  for  Finance 
for  import  duties,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following:  margarine; 
coach  and  motor  bodies;  beads;  fish  barrels;  sole,  insole,  and  harness  leather 
and  manufactured  harness;  tinware;  wooden  wheelbarrows;  bicycles;  pro- 
ducts of  the  saw-milling  industry;  maize  products;  flour;  galvanized  hollow- 
ware;  agricultural  products. 

Delegates  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  All  Ireland  Cattle  Traders'  Associa- 
tion held  in  Dublin  pointed  out  that  at  a  time  when  freights  on  store  /cattle 
from  Canada  were  being  lowered  it  was  proposed  by  the  shipping  companies 
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to  increase  the  cross-channel  rates  on  cattle.  A  protest  against  the  proposed 
increased  charges  will  be  lodged  with  the  shipping  companies  and  the  Minister 
for  Agriculture. 

Relief  in  the  form  of  a  cut  in  the  income  tax  rate  would  be  welcomed  in 
most  quarters,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  possibility  of  anything  substantial 
in  this  direction  unless  the  policy  is  adopted  of  extensive  long-term  borrowing 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  thus  distributing  the  burden  over  a  long  period 
of  years  rather  than  saddling  the  present  taxpayer  with  the  cost  of  placing  the 
country  on  its  feet. 

An  encouraging  statement  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  Great  Southern 
Railways  Company,  at  their  recent  annual  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  Irish  Free  State  to  meet  the  farming 
community  halfway  in  the  marketing  of  their  produce,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  reduce  the  railway  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  offered  to 
them  by  the  development  of  co-operative  trading  which  would  enable  goods 
in  large  quantities  to  be  discharged  by  fixed  trains  on  stated  days.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies  will  give  an  impetus 
to  co-operative  marketing  in  the  Free  State. 

Agriculture. — The  monthly  report  of  the  Free  State  Department  of  Lands 
and  Agriculture  on  the  agricultural  conditions  on  March  1  states  that  the 
weather  conditions  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  for  carrying  out  field 
operations.  Ample  stocks  of  roots  and  fodder  are  held  all  over  the  country 
and  are  being  fed  liberally  to  cattle.  Sales  of  grain  were  on  a  limited  scale. 
Prices  for  black  feeding  oats  ranged  from  lis.  to  12s.  6d.  per  barrel,  and  for 
white  feeding  oats  12s.  to  14s.  per  barrel.  An  improvement  took  place  in  flax 
prices,  and  a  keen  demand  now  prevails.  Skutched  flax  sold  for  8s.  6d.  to  10s. 
6d.  per  stone,  and  skutched  tow  at  36s.  to  37s.  per  cwt. 

Cattle  prices  increased  during  the  month  and  better  supplies  were  on  offer 
at  the  fairs.  Fat  cattle  of  medium  weight  and  good  finish  brought  42s.  to  47s. 
Two-  to  three-year-old  stores  ranged  from  £15  to  £20  each.  One-  to  two-year- 
old  stores  sold  from  £16  to  £21  each,  while  younger  animals  (ten  to  twelve 
months  old)  brought  £8  to  £11  each.  Calves  average  £4  each  and  sold  as  high 
as  £6.  Milch  cows  and  springers  met  a  fair  trade  at  £17  to  £26  each,  and 
springing  heifers  sold  at  almost  as  high  a  price.  Supplies  of  milk  continue  to 
be  limited,  but  are  normal  for  the  period. 

Flocks  of  sheep  are  reported  to  be  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Prices 
at  the  fairs  ranged  from  40s.  to  45s.  each  for  store  sheep  up  to  60s.  to  80s.  for 
fat  sheep  of  the  larger  breeds. 

Dublin  Port  Dues. — In  spite  of  the  appreciable  decline  in  tonnage  passing 
through  the  port  of  Dublin  last  year,  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  have 
recently  announced  a  substantial  cut  in  the  dues  to  be  charged  at  this  port. 
The  new  rates  will  come  into  effect  on  June  1  next  and  will  be  as  follows:  Dues 
on  foreign  ships  will  be  reduced  from  lHd.  to  10 Jd.  per  ton  and  on  cross-channel 
and  coastwise  ships  from  7Jd.  to  6-J-d.  per  ton.  The  dues  on  goods  are  to  be 
reduced  from  112 J  per  cent  of  the  existing  schedule  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
schedule. 

TELEGRAMS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  MEXICO 

Writing  under  date  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1927,  the  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Mexico  City  advises  that  the  Compama  Telegrafica  Mexicana  (operating  in 
connection  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company)  has  now  removed 
restrictions  regarding  the  use  of  code  in  day  letters  and  night  letters  between 
Mexico  and  Canada.  The  company  states  that  this  includes  the  removal  of 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  Spanish  and  English,  and  makes  everything  accept- 
able in  day  letters  and  night  letters  that  can  be  accepted  in  full  rate  messages. 

A  fifty-word  night  letter  costs  the  same  as  a  ten-word  message,  and  a 
fifty-word  day  letter  costs  50  per  cent  more  than  a  ten-word  day  message. 
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v  j  DEMAND  FOR  RABBIT  SKINS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  March  17,  1927. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  rabbit  and  hare 
skins  in  Belgium,  the  fur  industry  of  this  country  being  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  Belgians  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  imitating  real  furs  by  dyeing 
the  skins  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  when  such  skins  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  this  purpose,  the  hair  is  clipped  and  used  for  hatters'  furs.  At  the  present 
time,  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  rabbit  and  hare  skins, 
while  France  is  a  close  second. 

Belgian  statistics  show  the  following  imports  and  exports  of  raw  rabbit 
-and  hare  skins  during  the  past  year: — 

Rabbit  and  Hare  Skins:  Calendar  Year  1926 

Imports  from:  Kilos.  Francs. 

Great  Britain   3,955,037  190,112,949 

France   3,715,342  128,807,985 

Holland   168,259  6,461,083 

Germany   97,089  4,924,902 

Rumania   32,108  2,518,800 

Bulgaria   7,205  415,958 

Other   172,838  8,984,561 

Total   8,147,878  343,226,238 

Exports  to: 

United  States   1,507,978  105,332,549 

Great  Britain   507,403  27,343,758 

Germany   129,188  6,914,398 

Holland   120,323  5,918,154 

Other   101,982  3,943,060 

Total   2,366,874  149,450,919 

The  following  table  showing  Belgium's  trade  in  hatters'  furs  furnishes  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  this  country: — 

Hair  of  Rabbits  and  Hare:  Calendar  Year  1926 

Imports  from: 

Germany  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

United  States  

Other  

Total  

Exports  to: 

Italy  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Holland  

Canada  

Brazil  

Argentine  

Austria  

Czecho-Slovakia  

Other  

Total  

The  kilo  is  equal  to  2.2046  pounds  and  the  values  can  be  converted  into 
dollars  at  an  average  rate  for  the  past  year  of  32  francs. 

GRADING  OF  SKINS 

The  prices  paid  for  rabbit  skins  vary  according  to  their  size  and  the  quality 
of  the  fur.  It  is  usual  to  sort  skins  into  grades,  both  for  those  skins  used  in 
the  making  of  fur  coats  or  furs  and  also  for  hatters'  furs. 


Kilos. 

Francs 

122,048 

2,324,967 

56,036 

1,459,663 

22,017 

375,790 

68,573 

285,619 

88,669 

264,284 

22,985 

347,181 

380,328 

5,057,504 

149,795 

39,233,997 

236,078 

33,984,450 

179,446 

21,744,645 

134,637 

19,481,823 

53,984 

8,661,175 

29,228 

6,492,485 

19,679 

4,964,303 

18,252 

4,594,971 

81,571 

4,672,470 

12,942 

2,894,564 

906,612 

12,987,666 

1,024,513 

159,712,649 
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The  skins  imported  from  France  are  sorted  into  four  grades  of  which  the 
first  three  are  for  furs  and  the  fourth  for  hatters'  furs.  The  largest  skins  of 
adiult  animals,  thickly  furred  and  clean,  showing  no  trace  of  moult  on  the 
hair  side  and  no  dark  marks  on  the  flesh  side,  and  no  folds  or  tears,  are  first 
grade,  or  forts.  They  weigh  from  20  to  26  kilos.  (44  to  57  pounds)  per  104 
skins.  The  second  grade  furs  or  clapiers  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  first 
grade  and  weigh  from  14  to  19  kilos.  (31  to  42  pounds)  per  104  skins.  The 
third  grade  or  entredeux  comprises  the  skins  of  young  animals  without  flaws 
which  cannot  be  classified  under  the  first  two  grades.  Their  weight  is  from 
10  to  13  kilos.  (22  to  28  pounds)  per  104  skins. 

The  fourth  grade  contains  those  skins  which  are  not  suitable  for  dyeing, 
and  are  only  used  in  the  hatters'  furs  industry.  This  category,  however,  is 
/igain  subdivided  into  three  classes,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  skins  which 
are  used'  for  apparel. 

The  skins  imported  from  Great  Britain,  known  as  Garenne  skins,  or  wilds, 
are  mostly  used  for  hatters'  furs. 

The  classification  varies  with  the  country  of  origin  of  the  skins. 

PRICES 

There  is  a  large  variation  in  the  price  of  skins  suitable  for  making  up  into 
furs  for  apparel.  Raw  natural  chinchilla  skins  have  fetched  as  much  as  8 
shillings  each,  but  variations  in  colour,  size,  quality  of  hair,  etc.,  are  factors 
which  make  for  higher  or  lower  price,  which  again  varies  with  the  demand. 

As  regards  hatters'  furs,  everything  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  hair  and 
the  output  per  skin.  Basic  prices  at  Antwerp  for  English  wilds  for  clipping 
purposes  are  about  lis.  9d.  per  dozen  for  the  'best  quality  skins,  and  Is.  7d. 
per  dozen  for  the  poorer  grades. 

Classification  and  prices  are  as  follows:  best  wilds,  lis.  9d. ;  half  wilds, 
9s.  9d.;  first  racks,  7s.  9d.;  second  racks,  5s.  9d.;  suckers,  3s.  9d.,  and  mites, 
Is.  9d.  The  average  weight  of  the  skins  is  also  a  factor  in  the  price.  Pieces 
of  skins  known  as  bits  are  counted  as  half  skins  and  fetch  about  lOd. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  price  would  be  obtained  for  Canadian  skins 
in  Belgium,  as  they  are  unknown  in  this  market.  They  would  have  to  be 
tried  out  in  order  to  test  their  quality  and  ascertain  the  best  uses  to  which 
they  could  be  put.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters, 
who  would  like  to  test  the  market  here,  to  arrange  to  send  a  small  consignment 
for  trial  purposes.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Trade  Inquiry 
contained  in  this  issue  (page  445). 

PREPARATION   AND  PACKING 

The  animals  should  be  killed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  damaging  the 
skin,  and  skinning  should  be  begun  from  the  hind  legs  and  the  skin  turned 
over  like  a  glove  so  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  muff.  A  bent  twig,  or  a  wire 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  spring,  is  introduced  inside  the  skin  which  is  then  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  shade.  Any  creases  appearing  in  the  skin  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days  should  be  straightened  out,  as  it  is  in  such  creases  that  putre- 
faction is  most  liable  to  originate. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried  furs  is  obtained,  they  should  be  taken 
down  and  placed  in  heaps  in  a  dry  place,  which  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
not  too  warm.  To  avoid  damage  from  insects,  the  skins  should  be  sprinkled 
with  naphthaline  and  frequently  moved. 

For  shipment  the  skins  should  be  packed  in  bales  wrapped  in  jute  cloth. 
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BELGIUM'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Y.  Lamontagne 

III.    Imports  from  the  United  States 

Brussels,  March  8,  1927. — While  the  total  value,  in  francs,  of  imports  into 
Belgium  from  the  United  States  in  1926  shows  an  increase  over  the  1925  figures, 
if  account  is  taken  of  the  depreciation  of  the  franc  last  year  and  the  values 
are  reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  then  it  becomes  apparent  that  imports  from  Canada's 
southern  neighbour,  when  reduced  to  dollars,  really  decreased  as  compared  with 
1925.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  weight 
of  these  imports,  and  it  may  also  be  noted  that  the  United  States'  share  of  Bel- 
gium's total  imports  by  value  fell  from  12.2  per  cent  in  1925  to  11.4  per  cent 
in  1926. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from  the  United  States  by  main 
classes,  and  the  values  shown  therein  may  be  converted  into  dollars,  for  1926, 
by  dividing  by  32,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year,  and  by  21  for 
1925.  This  conversion  gives  total  imports  of  $81,627,384  for  1926  compared 
with  $103,520,824  for  1925. 

Imports  from  Canada  during  1926,  according  to  Canadian  statistics, 
amounted  to  $21,457,018,  or  approximately  one-fourth  therefore  of  imports  from 
the  United  States.  The  comparison  is  the  more  to  Canada's  credit  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  United  States'  exports  include  commodities  which  Canada 
does  not  produce  or  only  produces  in  negligible  quantities.  Thus  raw  cotton 
and  petroleum  products  are  the  most  important  items  of  Belgium's  purchases 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  1926  they  amounted  to  respectively  590,262,486 
francs  and  322,158,478  francs,  or  together  more  than  $28,513,000. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BELGIUM  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1925  1926 

Group  Kilos  Francs  Kilos  Francs 

I    Animal  and  animal  products.  9,675,062  73,197,663  5,990,544  58,940,704 

II    Vegetable  products   563,075,211  1,138,298,349  510,581,230  1,461,084,229 

III  Raw  minerals  and  products. .  332,514,046  293,673,417  343,241,764  370,624,269 

IV  Foods,  beverages  and  tobacco  91,578,395  193,281,491  61,314,762  164,523,698 
V    Chemical  and  allied  products  8,122,710  21,792,251  7,554,717  37,703,450 

VI  Wax,  soaps  and  greases. .   ..  124,837  715,764  152,984  1,505,212 

VII  Hides,  skins  and  leather  goods  125,174  11,974,903  121,470  23,113,138 

VIII  Textiles  and  their  products.  489,963  4,437,974  156,791  4,221,607 

IX  Clothing  and  wearing  apparel  984,915  4,265,737  245,898  2',750,922 

X  Wood  and  its  products..   ..  48,075,778  48,878,339  41,550,364  56,049,431 

XI  Rubber  and  its  products. .  ..  1,110,616  24,518,314  771,954  24,650,145 

XII  Paper  and  its  products  ....  494,769  3,504,029  932,335  5'955|248 

XIII  Mfrs.  of  non-metallic  minerals  192,683  2,650,019  156,682  3  104  840 

XIV  Glass  and  glassware   115,337  140,906  22,228  610  847 

XV  Metals  and  their  products  ..  25,652,439  125,251,452  22,359,163  166  00l'791 

XVI  Machinery       .     ..  ..        ..  8,873,139  91,440,568  7,627,241  m^OU 

XVII  Vehicles  other  than  railway  12,424,260  127,021,644  9,846,015  108,306  312 

XVIII  Clocks    and    scientific  appa- 

YTY         *a*™'V-  ••  ;   6,190'  555,191  4,472  704,786 

XIX    Musical  instruments   20,809  737,526  17,503  961  183 

XX  *).rea™s 2>400  191,665  5,775  827J88 

XXI    Miscellaneous   184,098  7,410,093  117,888  6,436,689 

Total   1,103,743,921    2,173,937,295    1,012/771/780  2,612,076,303 

Imports  of  vegetable  products,  mostly  grain  and  cotton,  formed  56  per 
cent  of  Belgium's  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1926,  while  mineral 
products,  chiefly  crude  and  refined  petroleum  and  zinc  and  lead  ores,  made  up 
14  per  cent  of  the  total,  so  that  raw  materials  under  these  two  groups  alone 
represent  70  per  cent  of  Belgium's  imports  from  the  United  States.  Manufac- 
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tures  of  metal,  including  machinery  and  automobiles,  formed  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent  included  raw  and 
manufactured  goods,  chiefly  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  sawn  lumber,  rubber  tires,  hides 
and  leather. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1926 
affords  a  useful  indication  to  Canadian  exporters  of  what  articles  they  are 
likely  to  find  a  market  for  in  Belgium.  The  figures  given  in  parentheses  are 
for  thousands  of  francs. 

LIVE  ANIMALS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Group  I. — Imports  under  the  live  animals  and  animal  products  group 
included : — 

Cheese  (699);   honey  (1,216)  ;    oleomargarine  (3,723);    other  edible  fats  (743) ;  fats 
for  industrial  use  (1.775) ;  lard  (23,863) ;  neats'  foot  and  essential  animal  oils  (277) ;  rabbit 
skins  (353);  other  raw  fur  skins  (5,867);  greasy  wool  (1,498);  scoured  wool  (239);  hatters' 
furs  (264);  guts,  dried  or  salted  (1,232). 
(See  also  Groups  IV  and  VII.) 

No  live  animals  were  imported,  whereas  the  returns  for  1925  showed  imports 
of  803  head  of  cattle  valued  at  1,301,000  francs.  The  only  articles  in  this  group 
showing  an  increase  are  skins,  oleomargarine,  and  fats  for  industrial  use. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM 

Group  II. — Wheat,  raw  cotton,  barley  and  oats  formed  93  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  under  this  group,  which  included: — 

Wheat  (696,083);  barley  (56.410);  oats  (19,597);  rye  (5,478);  corn  (3,255) ;  buck- 
wheat (274);  rice  (7,822);  malt  (1,447);  wheat  flour  (6,477);  corn  flour  (1,616);  oatmeal 
(4,859);  corn  starch  (4,891);  oilseed  and  mustard  meal  and  flour  (1,174);  prunes  (7,137); 
raisins  (7,582);  fresh  apples  (861);  dried  apples  (577);  raw  cotton  (577,475);  cotton  waste 
(12,788);  gums  and  resins  (7,462);  turpentine  (4,122);  crude  rubber  (1,048);  hops  (8,136) ; 
piassava  fibre  (1,202). 

(See  Groups  IV  and  XI.) 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  in  this  category  is  due  entirely  to 
greater  purchases  of  wheat  and  cotton,  while  corn  flour  and  starch,  prunes  and 
raisins,  and  hops  show  appreciable  increases. 

MINERALS 

Group  III. — The  minerals  group  shows  an  increase,  chiefly  in  petroleum 
and  its  products.  Imports  of  natural  phosphate  of  lime  and  lead  ore  increased, 
but  there  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  zinc  ore  imports: — 

Colouring  earths  (35) ;  abrasives,  rough  or  ground  (990) ;  mica  in  sheets  (173) ;  natural 
phosphate  of  lime  (12,557);  sulphur  (1,318);  precious  stones  (2,257);  lead  ore  (4,733); 
zinc  ore  and  blend  (24,167) ;  gasolene  (108,769) ;  paraffin  or  coal  oil  (81,911) ;  lubricating 
oils  (114,287);  fuel  oils  (14,607);  raw  paraffin  wax  (1,738);  raw  vaseline  (848);  bitumen 
or  asphalt  (943) ;  mineral  wax  (79) . 

(See  also  Groups  XIII  and  XIV.) 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  T0BACCO 

Group  IV. — Smaller  imports  of  oilcake  and  meats  are  responsible  for  the 
decrease  of  imports  in  the  foodstuffs  group,  which  includes: — 

Fermenting  and  lactic  flour  (111) ;  sausages  (6,903) ;  meats,  simply  cooked,  smoked  or 
salted,  including  bacon  (22,631);  canned  fish  (10,505);  canned  fruit  (2,931);  canned  vege- 
tables (185) ;  powdered  sugar  (20) ;  syrups  (39) ;  candy  (20) ;  canned  milk  (948) ;  oilcake 
and  meal  (64,554). 

Imports  of  tobacco  were  as  follows: — 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  unstemmed  (52,945) ;  stemmed  (557) ;  cigars  (85) ;  cigar- 
ettes (68) ;  smoking  tobacco  (56);  chewing  tobacco  (95);  juice  (8). 
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CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  SK)AP 

Group  V. — Total  imports  of  chemicals  and  products  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $1,180,000  and  the  main  items  in  this  category  are  paraffin  wax  and 
aniline  dyes. 

Paraffin  wax  (13,936) ;  aniline  dyes  (8.310) ;  oxides  and  anhydrides,  not  specially  men- 
tioned (1.373);  oleic  acid  (43);  analine  salts  (121);  vaseline  (455);  acetone  (1,419); 
wood  tar  (307) ;  pharmaceutical  preparations  (655) ;  refined  borax  (1,072) ;  ground  bones 
(31);  tanning  extracts  (239);  zinc  oxide  (1,247);  lamp  black  (1,6S6) ;  typewriter  ribbons 
(277);  varnishes  containing  alcohol  (473);  varnishes  not  containing  alcohol  (1,946);  paints 
with  a  chalk  base  (276);  enamels  (144);  other  paints  (1,396);  oil  putties  (169);  glue 
(102);  printers'  ink  (13);   perfumery  articles  (151). 

Group  VI. — Imports  under  the  soap  and  wax  group  included: — 
Common  toilet  soap  (27) ;  shaving  soap  and  cream  (247) ;  other  soap  (122) ;  polishing 
wax  (215). 

PUBS,  SKINS  AND  LEATHER 

Group  VII. — While  the  total  value  of  imports  of  furs,  skins  and  leather  is 
almost  double  that  of  1925,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  weight  of 
products  in  this  category: — 

Hides  of  all  kinds,  bronzed,  gilt,  silvered  or  painted  (329) ;  sheep  and  kid  skins,  painted 
or  moroccoed,  and  imitations  (4,521) ;  other  skins,  dyed  black  (1,996) ;  other  skins  dyed 
in  other  colours  than  black  (5,225) ;  varnished  or  lacquered  skins  (10,220) ;  leather  gloves 
(253);  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  simply  dressed  (19);  gut  strings  (95). 

(See  also  Group  XXI.) 

TEXTILE  GOODS 

Groups  VIII  and  IX. — Imports  of  textile  goods,  including  clothing,  greatly 
decreased.  Both  in  quantity  and  value  they  were  about  one-third  of  the  1925 
imports.   Imports  in  1926  amounted  to  approximately  $218,000. 

Woollen  fabrics  (63);  counterpanes  (167);  cotton  rugs  (85);  other  cotton  goods  (53); 
jute  rugs  (78) ;  manila  hemp  (63) ;  silk  wadding  (152) ;  pegamoid  products  (1,549) ;  oilcloths 
(594) ;  rubbered  fabrics  (590) ;  emerv  and  sand  cloth  (154) ;  transmission  belts  of  cotton 
(64);  twine  (33). 

Group  IX  includes  the  following: — 

Cotton  hosiery  (149);  silk  hosiery  (177);  cotton  underwear  (115);  clothing  (291); 
corsets  (19);  men's  hats  (249);  house  linen  (200);  miscellaneous  made-up  fabrics  (400). 

WOOD  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Groups  X  and  XII. — Imports  of  lumber  decreased  13  per  cent  by  weight, 
while  imports  of  wood-pulp  and  paper  increased  about  80  per  cent  both  in 
weight  and  value.   Imports  under  these  headings  were: — 

Sawn  lumber,  chiefly  pitch  pine  (52,245) ;  doors,  sashes  and  other  joinery  work  (1,250) ; 
shoemakers'  pegs  (50) ;  cooperage  (505) ;  chairs  (31) ;  wooden  furniture  other  than  chairs 
(88) ;  miscellaneous  articles  of  wood  (965) . 

Imports  under  the  pulp  and  paper  group  contained: — 

Wood-pulp  (1,852) ;  carbon  copying  paper  (239) ;  emery  and  sand  paper  (376) ;  paper 
board  (399);  roofing  paper  (176);  wallpaper  and  board  (1,037);  articles  of  paper  board 
(325). 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Group  XI. — Imports  of  rubber  goods  decreased.  Rubber  tires  form  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  imports  in  this  category. 

Tires  (18,172);  rubber  bands  (1,777);  belting  (1,672);  tubing  of  all  kinds  (1,280); 
rubber  solution  (208) ;  scrap  (73) ;  sheets  with  metal  of  fabric  (21) ;  mechanical  rubber 
goods  (176);    mats  (208);  miscellaneous  rubber  goods  (980). 

(See  also  Group  XXI.) 
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ABRASIVES,  ASBESTOS  AND  GLASS  MANUFACTURES 

Groups  XIII  and  XIV. — Imports  included  under  the  stone,  mineral  ware 
and  pottery  group  are: — 

Sharpening  stones,  hand  (87);  artificial  grindstones  and  abrasive  wheels,  unmounted 
(2,300) ;  abrasives,  mounted  (60) ;  asbestos  board  (353) ;  asbestos  fabrics  (143) ;  other 
asbestos  products  (61). 

Imports  of  glass  products,  as  is  to  be  expected,  are  few: — 

Reflectors,  lamp  shades  and  other  articles  of  glass  for  lighting  apparatus  (485) ;  photo- 
graphic plates,  sensitized  (4) ;  plate  and  window  glass  (4) . 


METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Group  XV. — Copper  in  blocks,  sheets,  bars,  wire  or  scrap  form  approxi- 
mately 77  per  cent  of  the  imports  under  the  metals  and  products  group: — 

Copper  in  pigs,  sheets,  etc.  (125,954) ;  thin  leaves  of  copper  or  brass*  etc.  (259) ;  bars 
or  wire  (1,838);  articles  of  copper  (53).  Lead  in  pigs  or  scrap  (6,877);  in  sheets  (2,703); 
rolled  bars  or  wire  (121);  tubing  (606).  Nickel  in  sheets  (2,669);  in  bars  or  wire  (111). 
Aluminium  in  sheets  (1,453);  tubing  (233);  bars  or  wire  (J 40). 

The  following  articles  of  steel  or  iron  were  imported: — 

Cast  iron,  crude  (489) ;  articles  of  cast  iron,  polished  or  specially  finished  (248) ;  rolled 
iron,  including  rails  (648);  sheet  iron  (701);  hoop  iron  (1,182)  ;  cold  drawn  wire  rods 
(225) ;  cold  drawn  tubes  or  pipes  (421) ;  pipe  joints  of  malleable  iron  (675) ;  tanks  (122) ; 
machine-made  needles  and  hooks  (114);  lawn  mowers  (199);  saw  blades  (373);  files  and 
rasps  (299) ;  vices,  stocks  and  dies,  bit  braces,  wrenches  and  similar  tools  (710) ;  tools  for 
machine  tools  and  accessories  (1,577);  tools  not  specially  mentioned  C435) ;  i  horseshoe 
nails  (278) ;  other  forged  nails  (82) ;  bolts  and  screw-makers'  wares  (1,820) ;  transmission 
chains  (133) ;  door  fittings  and  other  builders'  hardware  (54) ;  iron-work  for  railway  cars 
(44) ;  sewing  or  knitting  needles  (89) ;  laminated  steel  vehicle  springs  (2,101) ;  spiral 
springs  of  steel  (76) ;  articles  of  iron  or  steel  not  specified  (497) ;  printing  plates  (92)  ; 
safety  razors  and  blades  (2,858) ;  articles  for  made-up  goods  such  as  fasteners,  buckles 
(154);  articles  of  personal  adornment  (154);  furniture  (404). 

(See  also  Groups  XVI  and  XVII.) 


MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

Group  XVI. — This  section  includes  the  following  items: — 

Multitubular  steam  boilers  and  parts  (125);  piston  engines,  stationary,  gas,  oil  or 
steam  (22,129;  semi-stationary  steam  engines  (71) ;  tractors  (3,242) ;  lifting  apparatus,  port- 
able (312) ;  other  lifting  appliances  (517) ;  water  or  spinning-mill  meters  (668) ;  pneumatic 
machine  tools  (138);  machine  tools  (6,406);  spinning  frames  and  machinery  (1,813); 
knitting  and  hosiery  frames  (708);  sewing  machines  (217);  typewriters  and  calculating 
machines  (19,543);  agricultural  implements  (8,818);  heating  apparatus,  industrial  (105); 
radiators  ;(32) ;  machinery  of  iron  or  steel  -not  specified  (7,404);  fly  wheels  (198);  steel 
shafts  (57);  axles,  straight  (4,564);  ball  bearings  (1,432);  parts  of  machinery  of  steel  or 
iron  unspecified  (6,516) ;  machinery  parts  of  over  50  per  cent  copper  (947) ;  dynamos 
(6,687);  dry  batteries  (80);  accumulators  (599);  rubber-insulated  wire  (199);  carbon 
electrodes  (1,986) ;  porcelain  insulators  (399) ;  electric  insulators,  miscellaneous  (473) ;  elec- 
tric meters  (504);  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus  (1,389);  electric  apparatus  with 
insulated  wire  windings  (7,472);   electrical  apparatus  without  windings  (4,391). 

AUTOMOBn,ES  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES 

Group  XVII. — Imports  of  automobiles  and  parts  decreased  about  20  per 
cent: — 

Motor  cycles  (93) ;  bicycle  parts  (404) ;  automobiles  with  or  without  motor  (32,481) ; 
bodies  (1,644);  bearer  frames  (2,824);  steel  rims  (1,303);  finished  parts  (46,089);  unfinished 
parts  (25.752);  accessories  (1,630).  ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Group  XVIII. — Clockware  and  scientific  apparatus: — 
Surgical  apparatus  (21);    scientific  apparatus  (165);    measuring  instruments  (279); 
photographic  apparatus  (105);   optical  glasses  (53). 

Group  XIX. — Musical  instruments: — 

Player-pianos  (207) ;   piano-player  parts  (63) ;   gramophones  (558) . 

Group  XX. — Firearms: — 
Automatic  pistols  (351);  sporting  rifles  (9). 

Group  XXL — Other  miscellaneous  imports  were: — 
Rubber  goloshes  (184);  rubber  boots  and  shoes  (1,080);  leather  footwear  (443);  cellu- 
loid and  similar  material  in  lumps,  sheets  or  rods  (2,420) ;  celluloid  films  (888) ;  brushware 
(140);  fountain  pens  (107);  fancy  goods  (306);  cartridges  (215);  braces  and  garters  (83); 
packing  cord,  etc.,  for  pipe  joints  (272). 

The  above-mentioned  items  include  practically  all  the  specified  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  in  1926,  as  given  in  the  Belgian  official 
trade  returns  for  the  year. 

(Note. — To  convert  the  values  given  in  brackets  into  dollars,  add  000  to  the  figures 
stated  and  divide  by  32,  this  being  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  the  dollar  in  francs 
during  1926.) 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  March  19,  1927.— The  output  of  the  various  agricultural  staples 
produced  in  the  colony  continues  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  prices  are  on  the 
whole  igood.  Sugar  is  to-day  worth  about  £17  per  English  ton  on  the  basis  of 
-96  degrees  refining  crystals.  Bananas  (the  production  of  which  in  1927  is 
expected  to  be  at  least  20.000,000  count  stems)  are  worth  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 
per  stem  in  the  open  market,  but  growers  selling  under  contract  have,  it  is 
reported,  been  paid  up  to  3s.  Rum  is  quoted  nominally  at  2s.  per  imperial 
liquid  gallon  for  ordinary  grades.  Owing  to  the  high  duties — which  work  out 
at  about  £500  per  puncheon — levied  in  England,  the  market  for  this  spirit  has 
been  very  much  restricted  of  late.  In  London  alone  there  is  in  bond  enough 
rum  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  quite  a  few  years. 

The  Government's  road-making  program,  which  was  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious report,  is  not  likely  to  be  put  into  effect  for  some  little  time  as  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  investigation  must  first  be  done.  However,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  an  agreement  has  at  length  been  come  to  between  the  Kingston 
municipal  corporation  and  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company,  Limited,  a 
Canadian  concern  operating  the  lighting  and  tramway  systems,  in  connection 
with  the  paving  of  those  portions  of  the  streets  between  and  adjacent  to  the 
Public  Service  Company's  rails.  The  corporation  contended  that  the  company 
were  legally  responsible  for  the  expense  of  this  paving,  but  the  company  denied- 
liability.  A  prolonged  conference  between  representatives  of  both  bodies  has 
resulted  in  the  company  deciding  to  pay  the  corporation  a  sum  of  about 
£14,000,  representing  72  per  cent  of  its  alleged  liability,  and  the  corporation 
of  the  city  has  signified  its  willingness  to  accept  this  compromise.  It  might 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  Public  Service  Company  has  been  granted  by  the 
Government  an  extension  of  two  years  on  its  present  franchise,  which  will 
expire  in  1928.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  no  agreement  has  ibeen  come  to 
between  the  Government  and  the  company  regarding  the  terms  of  a  new  fran- 
chise, and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  such  an  agreement  before 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  license. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  STUATION  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  February  14,  1927. — The  continued  disruption  of  all  communi- 
cations and  trade  throughout  the  interior  of  Central  and  South  China,  com- 
bined with  the  low  and  uncertain  currency  fluctuations,  has  caused  almost  a 
complete  cessation  of  all  foreign  wheat  purchases  by  the  Chinese  mills. 

Though  it  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  purchasing  season 
that  buying  would  be  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  for  some  time  owing  to  the 
inability  of  buyers  to  effect  satisfactory  exchange  rates,  it  was  believed  that 
purchases  of  foreign  wheat  would  be  necessary  after  the  new  year.  Domestic 
supplies  from  the  interior  have,  however,  served  to  meet  the  reduced  demand 
of  the  flour  mills  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  and  as  a  result  orders  have  been 
placed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  only  seven  or  eight  cargoes  during 
the  past  four  months.  Of  this  amount,  three  cargoes  were  forward  purchases 
from  the  preceding  year. 

Sales  of  both  domestic  and  imported  flour  have  been  below  normal,  prac- 
tically all  interior  sources  of  consumption  in  Central  and  South  China  being 
closed.  Local  and  Northern  demand  is  reported  fair,  but  only  sufficient  to  keep 
the  larger  mills  operating  normally.  As  stated  above,  domestic  supplies  of 
wheat  appear  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand. 

Local  currency  continues  on  too  low  a  valuation  for  foreign  flour  to  be  of 
interest,  the  price  of  domestic  flour  being  quoted  at  2.38  taels  per  bag — approxi- 
mately $1.43 — though  local  flour  importers  of  Canadian  and  American  brands 
receive  daily  inquiries  for  quotations.  Stocks  of  domestic  flour  in  the  main 
outports  are  reported  below  normal. 


MARKET  FOR  DUPLEX  BOARD  IN  SHANGHAI 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  March  11,  1927. — There  is  a  growing  demand  among  paper 
importers  for  duplex  or  coated  cardboard  for  use  in  the  numerous  cigarette 
factories,  printing  supply  houses,  and  by  Chinese  container  manufacturers.  The 
chief  sources  of  supply  at  present  are  Sweden,  Germany,  England,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States.  Exports  from  the  last-named  country  have  considerably 
increased  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  Shanghai  by  one  of  the  large  American  firms.  Duplex  board  is  not  differen- 
tiated from  manila  boxboard  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns. 
Importations  from  the  United  States  are  principally  the  latter. 

One  of  the  largest  paper  importers  estimates  the  imports  of  duplex  board 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  3,000  tons  per  annum.  The  value  of  imports  in  1924 
amounted  to  over  1,000,000  taels  ( approximately  G$700,000),  but  the  figures 
for  1925  show  a  decrease  of  approximately  G$100,000.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  1926  figures  will  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  the  two 
previous  years. 

Duplex  board  is  imported  in  the  following  sizes  and  weights,  per  ream  of 
500  sheets:— 

Size  Weights  Size  Weights 

30  x    43   250  lbs.  30|  x    41  . .    235  lbs. 

30|  x    43   240    "  30f  x    43   255  " 

31  x    45   220    "  31    x    45   250  " 

33    x    43   245    "  33    x    43   250  " 

33    x    43   255    "  33    x    43   260  " 

33    x    43   265  " 

Duplex  board  in  the  above  sizes  is  imported  in  two  qualities,  known  to 
the  trade  as  No.  554  and  No.  555.    Quality  No.  554  (to  take  print  in  two  or 
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three  colours)  is  quoted  c.i.f.  China  ports  at  £20  15s.  per  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds;  quality  No.  555  (for  lining  and  also  simple  printing)  c.i.f.  Shanghai 
at  £19  15s.  Samples  of  these  qualities,  in  which  Shanghai  importers  are  par- 
ticularly interested,  are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

RAYON  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  John  H.  English 

New  York  City,  March  31,  1927. — With  a  world  production  rising  from 
practically  nil  in  1913  to  well  over  100,000,000  pounds  in  1926,  the  artificial  silk 
industry  probably  stands  alone  in  the  field  of  industrial  achievement  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Despite  this  huge  production,  which  is  approximately  double 
the  world's  annual  crop  of  real  silk,  the  demand  still  far  exceeds  the  available 
supply,  and  the  popular  reception  accorded  this  new  material  would  indicate  a 
continued  shortage  of  supplies  for  the  textile  mills  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  rayon,  manufacturing 
last  year  well  over  52,000,000  pounds,  large  quantities  are  annually  imported. 
For  the  year  ending  December,  1926,  imports  of  rayon  yarn,  thread,  and  fila- 
ments totalled  10,163,068  pounds  valued  at  $9,050,665,  as  compared  with 
7,000,521  pounds  valued  at  $8,170,893  in  the  preceding  year.  Artificial  silk  waste 
imports  totalled  4,527,742  pounds  with  a  value  of  $1,412,801  in  1926,  as  com- 
pared with  5,529,393  pounds  valued  at  $1,827,147  in  1925.  Of  the  total  for  1926, 
Italy  supplied  2,261,965  pounds  with  a  value  of  $2,155,868;  Germany,  1,515,016 
pounds  valued  at  $1,931,288;  the  Netherlands,  1,003,682  pounds  valued  at 
$1,093,791;  the  United  Kingdom,  600,583  pounds '  valued  at  $1,072,463;  and 
Canada,  16,707  pounds  valued  at  $22,773.  Figures  by  countries  are  not  yet 
available  for  1926,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  show  an  increase  over  1925. 

Due  in  part  at  least  to  the  approach  of  spring,  importations  for  the  month 
of  February  showed  an  increase  over  preceding  periods  and  still  there  continued 
to  be  a  shortage  on  the  market.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  continues  to 
be  active  and  stocks  on  hand  generally  low,  while  orders  continue  to  accumulate 
at  the  factories.  The  present  demand  is  well  distributed  among  all  the  various 
classes  of  manufacturers,  including  hosiery  mills,  underwear,  knitted  outerwear, 
etc. 

At  the  present  time  the  artificial  silk  market  is  by  far  the  most  promising 
one  in  textiles,  and  there  is  apparently  no  indication  that  demand  will  slacken 
for  some  months  to  come.  Many  orders  of  more  than  a  month's  standing  remain 
unfilled  owing  to  the  shortage  of  yarns,  and  some  mills  are  continuing  to  place 
orders  without  specifying  prices.  Sellers  confidently,  anticipate  even  greater 
activity  in  the  near  future  from  manufacturers  who  up  to  the  present  have 
been  buying  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Buyers  report  that  fabrics  interwoven  with  rayon,  especially  in  the  hosiery 
lines,  are  by  far  the  best  sellers,  and  they  are  consequently  placing  liberal  orders. 
With  a  brighter  outlook  than  is  being  shown  in  many  textile  lines  at  the 
moment,  the  possibility  of  introducing  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  rayon 
into  the  United  States  market  and  of  successfully  competing  there  is  promising. 
In  part,  the  United  States  tariff  on  rayon  yarns,  threads  and  filaments,  if  singles, 
is  45  cents  per  pound:  while  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles,  the 
duty  is  50  cents.  In  any  case  the  duty  must  not  be  less  than  45  per  cent: 
Artificial  waste  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent.  (Item  12139,  United  States  Tariff, 
1922.) 

Interested  Canadian  firms,  by  applying  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 44  Whitehall  street,  New  York,  may  obtain  a  list  of  United  States  firms 
using  rayon  in  their  manufacturing  process. 
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RAILWAY  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 

COLOMBIA 

Opportunity  for  Canadian  Firms 

Mr.  Jorge  A.  Gonzalez  P.,  Consul  General  for  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
Montreal,  writes  under  date  of  April  2  that  he  has  received  a  communication 
from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Colombia  instructing  him  to  obtain 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  the  following: — 

Steam  locomotives. 

Steel  rails  for  railways. 

Rolling  stock  (wagons,  car,  coaches,  etc.). 

Structural  steel  for  buildings,  bridges,  etc.  (beams,  rods,  angles,  rivets). 

Portland  cement. 

Explosives. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  adds  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  does  not  want  to 
deal  through  agents  or  intermediaries,  but  direct  with  manufacturers.  Orders, 
if  they  decide  to  place  them  in  Canada,  will  be  for  very  substantial  amounts. 
Canadian  manufacturers  interested  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Consul 
General  in  Montreal. 

IMPERIAL  FRUIT  SHOW,  1927 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool, 
writes  as  follows  in  Apple  Supplement  No.  59  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  Imperial  Fruit  Show  in  Manchester, 
from  October  28  to  November  5,  very  satisfactory  premises  having  been  secured. 
Coincident  with  the  show,  a  window-dressing  competition  on  a  very  large  scale 
is  to  be  held  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  efforts 
will  also  be  made  to  hold  an  Apple  Week  for  propaganda  purposes  in  Manches- 
ter, and  certain  competitions  are  to  be  organized. 

It  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  the  apple  classes  in  the  British  Empire 
Section.  This  is  the  section  that  is  open  to  competition  from  England  and 
Canada.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  gen- 
eral committee,  as  this  section  has  undoubtedly  constituted  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  -show,  and  one  which  has  been  specially  valuable  to 
Canada  from  the  publicity  standpoint.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult,  however, 
to  arrange  a  basis  of  competition  for  this  section  that  would  be  fair  to  both 
Canada  and  England,  on  account  of  the  very  different  class  of  fruit  produced 
by  the  two  countries.  Before  every  show  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy in  committee  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  score-card,  the  English  and  Cana- 
dian representatives  having  very  different  views  as  to  what  was  desirable. 
Canada  has  swept  the  boards  in  this  section  for  the  last  three  years,  in  1925' 
actually  winning  nine  out  of  a  possible  ten  prizes,  with  nine  entries  only,  and 
in  1926  winning  five  out  of  a  possible  seven  prizes,  with  five  entries  only.  Every 
Canadian  entry  for  the  past  two  years  has  beaten  every  English  entry,  and  the 
feeling  that  competition  is  hopeless  has  led  to  such  general  discouragement  that 
it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  any  entries  at  all  would  be  received  this 
year  if  the  section  were  continued.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  do  away 
with  the  inter-country  competition,  and  to  confine  the  show  to  the  sections 
reserved  exclusively  for  England,  and  to  the  Overseas  section  open  to  Canada 
only. 

The  Canned  Fruit  Competition  is  to  be  continued. 
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RESULTS  OF  LEIPZIG  SPRING  FAIR 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  March  15,  1927. — Generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  barometers  of  trade  and  economic  conditions  in  Germany,  the 
recently  concluded  Leipzig  Fair,  which  was  held  during  the  week  from  the  6th 
to  the  12th  of  March,  is  considered  to  have  been  highly  successful  and  to  reflect 
the  improved  trade  conditions  which  have  been  noticeable  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  numbers  of  foreign  buyers  and  visitors  present  were  in  excess  of 
previous  years  and  many  new  contracts  were  entered  into  which  it  is  believed 
will  give  export  trade,  in  particular,  an  added  impetus.  It  is  expected  that  these 
and  the  new  connections  which  have  been  formed  as  a  result  of  the  fair  will  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  activities  of  many  German  industries  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  Also,  where  no  immediate  business  has  resulted,  the  pro- 
ducers have  learned  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  buyers  and  in  the  long  run 
these  must  make  themselves  felt. 

The  Leipzig  Fair  has  been  developed  particularly  to  stimulate  German 
export  trade,  and  in  this  it  is  securing  results  and  is  attracting  an  increasing 
number  of  foreign  buyers  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  While  there 
were  only  some  4,000  of  these  in  1913,  this  number  had  risen  to  13,500  by  1924, 
to  17,500  by  f1925,  and  19,600  in  1926,  and  this  year  the  number  of  foreigners 
was  said  to  haxe  exceeded  23,000.  This  is  a  record  with  the  exception  of  1922, 
when  abnormal  inflation  conditions  prevailed.  Out  of  this  contingent  of  visitors 
there  were  said  to  have  been  some  4,000  from  Czechoslovakia,  2,000  from 
England,  the  same  number  from  Holland,  and  1,500  from  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  large  numbers  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  central 
European  states  bordering  on  Germany.  , 

There  were  over  9,000  exhibitors,  or  some  1,000  in  excess  of  the  number  at 
the  Autumn  Fair  of  1926.  Of  this  number  approximately  1,870  were  in  the 
technical  (branches,  910  in  the  textile,  1,210  in  toys,  sports  and  novelties,  730  in 
pottery  and  glass,  390  in  leather  wares,  and  1,360  in  household  wares  and  furni- 
ture. 

In  the  Technical  Fair  business  was  reported  to  have  been  only  fair  with 
buyers  showing  reluctance  to  place  orders.  Things  were  better  in  the  electrical 
industry  section,  which  was  well  represented  by  all  the  leading  producers.  The 
electro-technical  exhibits  showed  great  development. 

A  good  business  was  done  in  textiles  during  the  first  few  days,  but  it  fell 
towards  the  close.  The  price  tendency  was  upwards.  The  newest  branch  of 
the  textile  industry — artificial  fabrics — attracted  much  attention  and  indicated 
the  rapid  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  these  lines  during  the  past  year. 
Satisfactory  orders  were  placed  for  lace  and  needlework,  which  were  double  the 
volume  of  those  secured  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  porcelain  industry  buyers  were  chiefly  interested  jn  cheap  presents 
and  utility  articles.  A  good  business  was  done  in  the  chemical-technical  and 
dyestuff  lines  and  substantial  orders  are  reported  from  France  and  England. 
The  business  in  electrical  supplies  was  also  brisk.  Steel  wares  were  sold  largely 
for  British  India,  but  prices  were  reported  as  being  low. 

Before  the  war  Germany  dominated  the  world  markets  as  an  exporter  of 
toys.  Reports  from  the  toy  section  of  the  fair  indicate  that  business  was  good 
and  that  the  former  leading  position  was  gradually  being  regained.  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  branch  the  largest  demand  was  for  luxury  wares. 
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THE  PARIS  DOMESTIC  ARTS  EXHIBITION 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  March  11,  1927. — The  Salon  des  Arts  Menagers,  which  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Palais  from  February  18  to  March  6,  has  proved  a  great  success.  It 
was  opened  by  the  President  of  France,  and  several  members  of  the  cabinet  took 
an  active  part  in  it.  The  public  crowded  the  Grand  Palais  on  every  day  it  was 
held,  and  exhibitors  report  good  business.  L'Usme,  France's  foremost  indus- 
trial weekly  review,  explains  this  success  by  the  general  shortage  of  labour  in 
France  and  the  heavy  fiscal  burdens  laid  upon  the  nation. 

Shortage  of  labour  has  drawn  to  the  factories  an  increasing  number  of 
domestic  servants,  especially  amongst  the  young,  leaving  the  ordinary  family 
without  help,  and  the  heavy  taxation  now  compels  a  large  number  of  married 
women  to  go  to  business  and  so  increase  the  family  income,  the  husband's  earn- 
ings being  no  longer  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family  and  the 
demands  of  the  tax  collector.  When  the  wife  returns  to  her  servantless  home, 
late  and  tired  out,  she  has  little  time  and  strength  left  to  perform  her  household 
duties.  Hence  the  growing  popularity  of  time-  and  labour-saving  domestic 
appliances. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  a  floor  washing-machine  of  French 
invention,  which  looks  like  a  swollen  carpet  sweeper.  The  washing  is  done  by 
pushing  the  machine  forward  and  backward  over  the  floor.  When  the  floor  is 
sufficiently  clean,  the  machine  is  turned  upside  down,  or  tilted,  and  the  same 
backward  and  forward  movement  dries  up  the  floor.  Another  was  an  entirely 
new  method  of  providing  hot  water  to  any  part  of  a  house,  regulated  as  desired 
from  boiling  point  to  lukewarmness,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  gas.  This  is 
described  as  an  accumulative  system,  or  better  still,  as  heat  storage.  The  water 
in  the  reservoir  is  said  to  remain  hot  several  days  even  if  the  small  gas  jet  is 
turned  off.    This  invention  is  said  to  be  patented  in  all  countries. 

Until  recent  years  there  was  but  a  limited  sale  in  France  for  refrigerators. 
Food  was  so  well  distributed  in  this  country,  especially  in  Paris,  that  people 
bought  only  for  a  meal  or  two,  getting  in  fresh  supplies  daily.  There  was 
nothing  left  over  which  would  make  the  expense  of  a  refrigerator  justifiable, 
and  its  use  was  limited  to  wholesale  dealers  in  perishable  goods,  hotels  and 
hospitals. 

But  shortage  of  labour  and  the  servantless  age  have  changed  those  condi- 
tions. Housewives  who  now  must  do  their  own  marketing  for  lack  of  servants, 
or  those  who  go  out  to  business,  are  ordering  supplies  for  two  or  three  days 
whenever  they  can,  and  they  rely  on  the  refrigerator,  when  they  can  afford 
one,  to  keep  the  food  fresh.  In  consequence  several  lines  of  refrigerators  have 
been  introduced  in  France  of  late  years,  which  seem  to  meet  with  fair  success. 
The  Frigidaire  and  Kelvinator  were  both  shown  at  the  exhibition.  The  Electro- 
Lux,  also  shown,  produces  cold  and  i.ce  by  an  ingenious  system  of  gas  expansion 
and  condensation,  a  small  gas  or  oil  light  being  the  active  principle  in  this 
system.  The  Barnet,  a  Canadian  refrigerator  made  in  Renfrew,  Ontario,  was 
on  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  other  lines  of  the  same  firm,  the  "  Easiwork  " 
kitchen  cabinet  and  table.  The  Barnet  stand  drew  large  crowds.  The  managers 
had  a  table  near  the  crowd  bearing  a  large  poster  explaining  that  those  who  could 
not  secure  a  demonstration,  could  leave  their  name  and  address,  with  3  francs, 
and  they  would  receive  a  copy  of  the  latest  catalogue.  Hundreds  availed  them- 
selves of  the  offer. 

The  now  famous  Knapen  inventions,  designed  to  dry  up  damp  buildings, 
to  ventilate  rooms,  and  to  make  perfectly  insulated  cement  building  blocks, 
were  demonstrated  by  the  Compagnie  d'Aeration  et  d'Assechement,  of  57  rue 
Pigalle,  Paris.  These  inventions  deserve  widespread  publicity  in  Canada,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  fuel  economy  which  they  ensure. 
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Central  heating  by  gas  has  been  solved  by  several  firms,  whose  stoves  pro- 
vide heat  as  well  as  hot  water  to  every  part  of  the  dwelling.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  distinct  economy  over  coal  is  realized,  in  addition  to  the  doing  away  with 
all  the  mess  and  dirt  inevitable  with  the  coal  furnace. 

A  criticism  generally  heard  was  that  the  appliances  shown  were  listed  at 
prices  frankly  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  need  them  most. 

Canadian  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  household  devices  would  do 
well  to  study  the  possibilities  of  this  market,  and  arrange  either  to  open  up  their 
own  branches  and  depots,  or  make  arrangements  with  local  firms  to  handle  their 
lines.    Full  co-operation  from  this  office  is  assured  in  every  case. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

No  Important  Changes  in  South  African  Customs  Tariff  i 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape 
Town,  cables  that  the  budget  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  introduced  March  30, 
contained  no  tariff  changes  of  much  importance. 

Wording  of   South  African   Certificate   of  Value 

According  to  cablegram  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  the  wording  of  the  certificate  of  value  on  invoices 
covering  goods  exported  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  must  from  July  1,  1927, 
comply  with  the  definition  of  value  in  the  tariff  law.  This  will  mean  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  form  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  form  in  question  has  been  distributed  widely  to 
Canadian  exporters  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  as  F.T.D. 
Leaflet  No.  32.  The  revised  wording  now  in  question  has  reference  to  para- 
graph 3  in  the  certificate  of  value  which  will  be  found  on  page  4  of  this  leaflet. 
In  paragraph  3  of  the  certificate  of  value  the  exporter  is  to  substitute  the  words 
in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  for  the  words  in  equal  quantities.  The  cable- 
gram states  that  unless  this  change  be  inserted  in  the  printed  forms  and  initialled, 
the  documents  will  be  unacceptable  from  the  date  mentioned. 

Firms  who  wish  to  have  South  African  forms  printed  are  advised  of  the 
following  changes:  Substitute  in  paragraph  6-A,  the  word  country  for  the  words 
part  of  the  British  Dominions.  Make  foot  notes  (7)  and  (8)  read  insert  name 
of  country. 

Budget  Proposals   in   British  India 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  in  the  budget  speech  made 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  India  on  February  28  proposals  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  customs  tariff  were  as  follows:  The  abolition  of  the  export  duty 
on  hides  and  tea;  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  motor  cars  from  30  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  tires  from  30  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  the  abolition  of  the  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  rub- 
ber steeds  and  stumps ;  and  the  increase  of  the  import  duty  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco  from  1  rupee  to  1^  rupees  per  pound. 

Mexican  Consular  Fee  Increased 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  cables 
from  Mexico  City  that  a  decree  is  issued,  effective  from  April  1,  increasing  the 
fee  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  to  10  per  cent  on  goods  subject  to 
customs  duty.   The  fee  for  non-dutiable  goods  remains  at  5  per  cent. 

Particulars  about  Mexican  consular  regulations  are  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Invoice  Requirements  and  Consular  Regulations  of 
Mexico,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilde,  and  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Tariff    Changes    in  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  March  10,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City- 
advises  that  numerous  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Mexican  import 
tariff.  The  number  of  individual  items  affected  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and 
all  changes  represent  a  substantial  increase  in  duties.  Among  the  items  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Fraction. 

86  Malt,  increased  from  8  centavos  to  14  centavos  per  gross  kilog.  (1.8  c.  to  3.17  c. 

per  lb.) 

5  Meat,  fish  and  shellfish,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  salt  pressed,  increased  from  10 

centavos  to  15  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (2.27  c.  to  3.4  c.  per  lb.) 
29  Alimentary  preserves  of  animal  origin,  increased  from  20  centavos  to  25  centavos 

per  legal  kilog.  (4.54  c.  to  5.7  c.  per  lb.) 

31  Lard,  increased  from  5  centavos  to  7  centavos  per  gross  kilog.  (1.13  c.  to  1.59  c. 
per  lb.) 

32  Butter  increased  from  15  centavos  to  20  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (3.4  to  4.5  c. 
per  lb.) 

34  Cheese  increased  from  10  centavos  to  15  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (2.27  to  3.4  c. 

per  lb.) 

57  Common  hides  and  skins,  tanned,  increased  from  1  peso  25  centavos  to  1  peso 

30  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (28.3  c.  to  29.4  c.  per  lb.) 
146  Cases  and  crates  of  common  wood,  fitted  together  or  not,  increased  from  1  centavo 

to  2  centavos  per  gross  kilo.  (.23  c.  to  .46  c.  per  lb.) 
158  Brooms,  whisks  or  brushes  of  vegetable  fibre,  increased  from  25  centavos  to  30 

centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (5.7  to  6.8  per  lb.) 

220  Articles  of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.s.,  weighing  each  more  than  10  kilogs.,  increased  from 
18  centavos  to  20  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (4.08  c.  to  4.5  c.  per  lb.) 

221  Articles  of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.s.,  weighing  not  more  than  10  kilogs.,  increased  from 
30  centavos  to  40  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (6.8  to  9  c.  per  lb.) 

538  Prepared  colours,  increased  from  18  centavos  to  20  centavos  per  gross  kilog.  (4.08  c. 

to  4.5  c.  per  lb.) 

541  Medicinal  drugs,  increased  from  1  peso  to  1  peso  25  centavos  per  legal  kilog. 
(22.6  c.  to  28.36  c.  per  lb.) 

542  Veterinary  drugs,  increased  from  5  centavos  to  10  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (1.13  c. 
to  2.26  c.  per  lb.) 

552  Common  salt,  ground,  for  table  use,  increased  from  2  centavos  to  3  centavos  per 

gross  kilo  (.45  c.  to  .68  c.  per  lb.) 

584  Paper  or  dyed  pulp  weighing  more  than  50  and  up  to  100  grammes  per  sq.  meter, 
increased  from  23  centavos  to  25  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (5.2  c.  to  5.67  c.  per  lb.) 

585  Paper  or  dyed  pulp  weighing  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  meter,  increased 
from  14  centavos  to  15  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (3.17  c.  to  3.4  c.  per  lb.) 

637  Cycles  and  parts,  increased  from  40  centavos  to  60  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (9  c. 

to  13.6  c.  per  lb.) 

687  Rubber  footwear,  even  containing  cloth,  increased  from  1  peso  to  2  pesos  per 

legal  kilog.  (22.6  c.  to  45.37  c.  per  lb.) 
695  Sheets  of  asbestos  cardboard  or  tow,  tarred  for  roofing,  increased  from  5  centavos 

to  7  centavos  per  gross  kilo.  (1.13  c.  to  1.58  c.  per  lb.) 
700-bis.    Organs,  player  pianos  and  automatic  pianos,  changed  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

to  75  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (17  c.  per  lb.) 
580  White,  natural  or  dyed  paper  weighing  up  to  30  grammes  per  square  meter, 

increased  from  21  centavos  to  30  centavos  per  legal  kilog  (6.8  c.  per  lb.) 

582  White  paper  containing  up  to  40  per  cent  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  and  weighing 
from  50  to  100  grammes  per  square  meter,  increased  from  23  to  25  centavos  per 
legal  kilo.  (5.2  c.  to  5.67  c.  per  lb.) 

583  White  paper  weighing  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  meter,  increased  from 
17  to  20  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (3.85  c.  to  4.5  c.  per  lb.) 

583-a.  Newsprint,  white,  ordinary,  5  centavos  per  legal  kilog.  (1.13  c.  per  lb.)  This 
is  a  new  item. 

632-a.  Inner  tubes  for  pneumatic  tires,  weighing  up  to  1,500  grammes  (3.3  lbs.)  each, 
2  pesos  50  centavos  per  gross  kilog.  (56.7  c.  per  lb.) 

632-  b.       Inner  tubes,  n.o.s.,  3  pesos  50  centavos  per  gross  kilog.  (79.4  c.  per  lb.) 

633-  a.       Pneumatic  tires  weighing  up  to  10  kilogs.  each,  1  peso  50  centavos  per  gross  kilog. 

(34  c.  per  lb.) 

633-b.       Pneumatic  tires,  n.o.s.,  2  pesos  per  gross  kilog.  (45  c.  per  lb.) 

(The  last  four  items  are  a  readjustment  of  fraction  633-a,  pneumatic  tires  and 

inner  tubes,  charged  at  2  pesos  per  gross  kilog.) 
711-a.       Rubber  heels  weighing  up  to  50  grammes  each,  2  pesos  50  centavos  per  legal  kilog. 

(56.7  c.  per  lb.) 

711-b.  Rubber  heels  weighing  more  than  50  grammes  each,  1  peso  50  legal  kilog.  (34  c 
per  lb.) 
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MOTOR  CARS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

The  total  values  of  passenger  cars  and  commercial  cars  imported  into 
Malaya  during  1926  were  £1,724,114  and  £388,802  respectively,  compared  with 
£1,462,128  and  £258,313  in  1925,  representing  increases  of  17  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  United  Kingdom's  share 
in  the  first-named  rose  from  32  per  cent  to  33  per  cent,  but  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  dropped  from  52  per  cent  to  41  per  cent. 

Motor  cycles  imported  during  1926  were  valued  at  £77,071,  compared  with 
£91,200  in  1925,  representing  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent.  The  decline  is  attributed 
to  (a)  the  decreased  number  of  young  men  going  out  to  take  up  appointments 
on  estates;  (6)  the  growing  tendency  of  estate  assistants  to  club  together  and 
buy  a  car;  and  (c)  an  increasing  tendency  among  former  motor  cyclists  to  use 
a  light  car  instead.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  in  the  import  of  motor  cycles 
has  decreased  from  95  per  cent  to  89  per  cent. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

244.  Food  Products. — Importer  in  Montevideo  handling  food  products  will  be  pleased 
to  examine  quotations  and  catalogues  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  products. 

245.  Wheat  and  Flour. — British  importers  in  Tsingt-ao,  North  China,  seek  direct  con- 
nection with  a  Canadian  flour  mill  for  direct  shipment?  from  Vancouver  to  Tsingtao. 
Agency  arrangements  are  desired  for  the  province  of  Shantung  only. 

246.  Potatoes;  Fish;  Stout:  Canned  Goods. — An  importer  at  Paramaribo,  Dutch 
Guiana,  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

247.  Liquid  Strained  Honey. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Belfast  wish  to  import  liquid  strained 
honey  in  bulk. 

248.  Codfish. — Uruguayan  importer  of  food  products  will  be  pleased  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  codfish  in  tin-lined  boxes  of  4H  kilos  net. 

249.  Sardines. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  interested  in  receiving  orders  from  Cana- 
dian importers  of  sardines  and  other  canned  food  products. 

250.  Sardine  Canners— A  firm  of  general  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  commis- 
sion agents  in  Georgetown,  Demarara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  good  firm  of 
sardine  canners. 

251.  Apples. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on  dried  apples  (rings), 
chopped  apples  and  waste,  and  gallon  apples. 

252.  Dried  Appleis — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried 
apple  rings.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

253.  Chocolates  and  Confectionery. — A  London  indent  firm,  who  purchase  goods 
upon  behalf  of  customers  in  New  Zealand,  are  open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  chocolates  and  confectionery. 

254.  Oatmeal  and  Rolled  Oats. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  cereal  merchants  want  a  connec- 
tion with  Canadian  shippers  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  on  the  usual  terms. 

Miscellaneous 

255.  Feeding  Oats— A  Belfast  importer  wants  a  connection  in  Canada  for  feeding  oats 
to  be  bought  on  c.i.f.  conditions.  _  , 

256.  Whale  Guano.— Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  c.il.  Dutch 
ports  on  whale  guano. 
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257.  Whalemeal. — Dutch  importer  is  interested  in  c.i.f.  quotations — analysis  about  9 
per  cent  nitrogen  and  about  20  per  cent  phosphates  of  lime.   Sample  should  be  submitted. 

258.  Fish  meal. — Dutch  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  nshmeal  (her- 
ring or  salmon). 

259.  Oil  and  Fat  Residues. — A  firm  in  Berlin,  Germany,  wish  to  receive  offers  of  Cana- 
dian oil  and  fat  residues  of  all  kinds,  especially  oil  and  fat  containing  fuller's  earth. 

260.  Animal  Oils. — Brussels  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oils 
such  as  neat's  foot,  etc.    Prices  c.i.f  Antwerp. 

261.  Groceries  and  Drugs. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  drug  and  grocery  agents  would  like  to 
represent  in  Scotland  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  secure  in  Glasgow  an  agent  for  the  sale 
of  grocery  and  drug  lines.  _ 

262.  Silk  Textiles. — Importer  in  Uruguay  is  willing  to  receive  samples  and  quotations 
on  pure  silk  hosiery  and  underwear. 

263.  Underwear. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  examine  quotations  and  samples 
of  cotton  underwear. 

264.  Canvas  Duck. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Montevideo  is  interested  in 
receiving  samples  and  quotations  of  canvas  duck  and.  cotton  sheetings. 

265.  Paper. — Montevidean  importer  is  willing  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  flat  news- 
print, bond  paper,  and  bristol  board. 

266.  Kraft  Wrapping,  Writing,  and  Tissue  Paper. — A  London  indent  firm,  who  pur- 
chase goods  upon  behalf  of  customs  in  New  Zealand,  are  open  to  consider  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  kraft  wrapping,  writing,  and  tissue  paper. 

267.  Sulphite. — A  Dutch  importer  would  like  to  have  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on 
unbleached  sulphite;   first  quality;   basis  90  :  100. 

268.  Sulphite. — Dutch  importer  desires  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  on  bleached 
and  unbleached  sulphite. 

269.  Sulphite. — Canadian  exporters  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  should  submit 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  to  Dutch  importer. 

270.  Bleached  Sulphite  and  Bleached  Aspen  Pulp. — Dutch  importer  is  interested  in 
samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations. 

271.  Household  Labour-saving  Devices,  Kitchenware  and  Wood  Manufactures. — A 
London  indent  firm,  who  purchase  goods  upon  behalf  of  customers  in  New  Zealand,  are 
open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

272.  Kitchen  Utensils. — An  Uruguayan  firm  handling  kitchen  utensils  are  willing  to 
examine  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  similar  products, 
excluding  enamelware. 

273.  Musical  Instruments. — A  London  indent  firm,  who  purchase  goods  upon  behalf 
of  customers  in  New  Zealand,  are  open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
musical  instruments. 

274.  Leather. — Importer  in  Uruguay  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  and  samples 
of  patent  leather. 

275.  Rabbit  Skins. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  rabbit 
and  hare  skins  to  be  used  for  apparel  or  hatters'  furs.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  | 

276.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  Manchester  firm  of  hardware  merchants  are  open  to  receive  as 
buyers  ci.f.  Manchester  offers  on  clothes  pegs  in  carlots  of  1,500  boxes. 

277.  Broom  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  of  hardware  merchants  wish  quotations  per 
gross  c.i.f.  Manchester,  as  buyers,  on  broom  handles  in  sizes  50  inches  by  1£  inch  and  48 
inches  by  1|  inch. 

278.  Hardware— Uruguayan  importer  of  shelf  hardware  desirous  to  receive  prices  and 
catalogues  of  locks,  screws,,  bolts,  hinges,  etc. 

279.  Farm  Tools  and  Implements.— Uruguayan  importer  desires  to  examine  catalogues 
and  quotations  of  specialties  in  farm  tools  and  implements. 

280.  Building  Material.— Uruguayan  importer  of  building  material  desires  to  receive 
catalogues  and  quotations  on  such  material,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  and  steel. 

281.  Twine  and  Rope.— Uruguayan  importer  desires  to  examine  quotations  iand  samples 
of  twine  and  rope. 

282.  Corrugated  Sheets.— Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  on 
galvanized  corrugated  sheet  iron. 

283  Wire  Nails —American  importing  firm  in  Shanghai,  with  branches  throughout 
China,  desire  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails.  Samples  and  prices 
ci.f.  main  China  ports  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

284  Stair  Rods  (Wood).— A  Bristol  importer  desires  samples  and  prices  of  wood  stair 
r°  ^  usually  used,  but  any  hardwood  stained  to  resemble  oak  would  be  suitable. 
Lengths  required  are  22,  24,  27,  and  30  inches  bundled  in  3  dozens,  and  a  gross  packed  in 
nessian  wrapper.   Prices  per  gross  c.i.f.  Avonmouth.    Samples  on  file. 

285.  Children's  Vehicles.— Importer  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  of  children's  vehicles. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  5,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  5,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  March 
28,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Jl  arity 

•IVXdl  CXI 

April  5, 

1Q97 

1.00  $4.86§ 

$4.8456 

$4.8471 

1.  .139 

.1389 

.1389 

Czecho-Slovakia 

.... 

.0296 

.0295 

1.  .... 

.0252 

.0252 

.0391 

.0391 

1.  .402 

.3995 

.3996 

.0459 

.0478 

1-  .... 

.1802 

.1771 

i .  .... 

.0515 

.0520 

1.  .193 

.1921 

.1921 

1.  .238 

.2369 

.2369 

1 .  .... 

.0129 

.0130 

1.  .268 

.2603 

.2599 

1.  .268 

.2675 

.2676 

1.  .268 

.2663 

.2664 

1.  .14125 

.1400 

.1412 

1.  .498 

.4920 

.4912 

1 .  .... 

.4525 

.4525 

 R. 

.  0\>0\J 

.  OUUU 

 $ 

1.  $1.0000 

.9875 

.9906 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4700 

.4700 

Argentina.   ..  . 

.Pes.  (Paper) 

1.  .424 

.4237 

.4237 

 Mil. 

.1187 

.1186 

 £ 

1.  4.*86§ 

4.8350 

4.8350 

British  Guiana. 

 * 

1.  1. 

 * 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.0050—1.0175  1 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

0050—1. 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China 

 Tael 

.6112 

.6250 

Batavia,  Java  . 

.   ..  .Guilder 

1.'  .402 

.4010 

.4010 

1.  4.86§ 

.3660 

.3630 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 

1.  .567 

.5612 

.5612 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  April  30;  Albertic,  May  7 — both  White  Star  Canadian  Service; 
Montrose,  April  29;  Montcalm,  May  6 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  Dominion  Line,  April  30. 

To  Belfast,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Letitia  Anchor-Donaldson,  May  6. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28;  Doric,  White  Star 
Canadian  Service,  April  30. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London  (via  Quebec). — Alaunia,  April  29;  Ausonia^ 
May  6 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Queens  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  7. 

To  Rotterdam. — Key  west,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  9. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  27. 
To  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star  Canadian  Service,  April  30. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  April  15;   MontcJare,  April  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  April  14;  Marloch,  April  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  April  16;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  25 — both  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  April  14;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific, 
April  13. 

To  Avonmouth. — Kearnv,  Oriole  Line,  April  23;  Concordia.  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  14. 

To  Southampton. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,,  April  16. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax)  .--Canadian  Victor  C.G.M.M.,  April  20. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  16; 
Canadian  Aviator,  April  25 — both  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd,,  April  18. 

To  Hamburg. — Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  14;  Grey  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd.,  April  16;  Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  April  26. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  April  13;  Canadian 
Skirmisher.  May  7— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  May  5. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
April  25. 

To  Mombasa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Lan- 
caster, Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Line.  April  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cohb  (Queenstown)  and  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  April  11. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ascania.  Cunard  Line,  April  18. 
To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  April  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star  Canadian  Service,  April  13;  Nova  Scotia,  April  19; 
Newfoundland,  April  27;  Sachem,  May  11 — all  Furness.  Withy;  Winnifredian,  Leyland 
Line,  April  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  April  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia,  April  19;  Newfoundland,  April  27;  Sachem,  May 
11 — all  Furness,  Withy;  Silvia,  April  12,  April  26;  Nerissa,  April  19 — both  Red  Cross  Line; 
Sambro,  April  15;   Farnorth,  April  23 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  April  15;  Skip- 
per, April  19— both  Farquhar  SS.;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  SS.,  April  12. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6; 
Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  April  22. 

To  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
April  23. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingsto  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  May  3;  Caledonia,  April  20 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  April  16. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
April  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  May  3. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland   and  Sydney. — Niagara,   Canadian-Australian  Line, 
May  4. 

To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  18. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  May  3. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste— Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  April  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  April  14. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  April  22;  Loch 
Goil,  May  6 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  5. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo— Brandanger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service,  April  30. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Eraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langlev.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FREDERIC  HUDD'S  PROSPECTIVE  TOUR 
OF  QUEBEC  AND  ONTARIO 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York  City,  is 
about  to  undertake  a  short  business  trip  through  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  exporters  to  the  United  States.  Firms  in  these  provinces 
who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hudd  or  to  interview  him  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND,  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  March  14,  1927. — Statistics  are  just  to  hand  giving  details  of 
Canada's  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  calendar  year  1926.  These  show  a 
considerable  decrease  in  value.  The  imports  for  1925  were  valued  at  £3,906,152; 
those  for  1926  totalled  £3,430,988,  a  drop  of  £465,164  or  just  under  12  per  cent. 
This  substantial  decline  is  not  so  alarming  when  the  particulars  of  the  trade 
are  examined.  A  decrease  in  total  imports  of  over  two  and  a  half  million  pounds 
sterling  indicates  the  efforts  being  made  to  reduce  the  value  of  imports  so  as  to 
create  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  New  Zealand's  imports  for  1926  having 
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exceeded  her  exports  by  £4,613,988.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  dropped  over 
£2,800,000,  or  slightly  over  11  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
increased  her  supplies  by  about  11  per  cent. 

Canada's  share  of  trade 

An  analysis  of  the  import  figures  for  1925  shows  that  out  of  the  total  pur- 
chases of  £3,906,152  from  Canada,  passenger  motor  vehicles  (other  than  buses) 
accounted  for  £943,238,  or  about  24  per  cent,  and  rubber  tires,  covers  and  tubes 
£587,071,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1926  show 
that  the  motor  cars  accounted  for  £473,766  out  of  the  total  of  £3,430,988,  or 
13.8  per  cent,  ,and  tires,  covers  and  tubes  £394,981,  or  11.5  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that,  as  the  total  decrease  in  Canadian  imports  to  this 
Dominion  was  £465,164,  and  of  this  motor  cars  were  responsible  for  £481,960 
and  tires  for  £194,251,  a  steady  increase  in  other  lines  must  have  taken  place, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  was 
considerably  smaller. 

COMMODITIES  , 

The  commodities  which  Canada  supplies  do  not  vary  much.  The  United 
States,  however,  furnishes  considerable  quantities  of  products  which  Canadian 
firms  should  be  able  to  land  at  very  competitive  prices,  particularly  with  the 
advantages  which  the  British  preferential  tariff  gives  to  Canadian  exporters. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  supplies  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  is  not 
possible  as  the  complete  returns  are  not  yet  available.  The  statistics  which 
are  quoted  of  Canadian  trade  have  been  specially  compiled  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Customs  Department  of  New  Zealand. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Fish.— Canada  has  for  many  years  furnished  a  large  share  of  the  import 
requirements  of  fish,  the  lines  most  in  demand  being  canned  salmon,  pilchards, 
and  sardines.  Frozen  salmon  from  British  Columbia  has  made  an  entry  into 
this  country,  as  far  as  Auckland  is  concerned  at  any  rate;  but  it  is  question- 
able to  what  extent  this  trade  will  develop,  as  there  are  such  large  quantities 
of  local  fish  available  throughout  the  year.  Furthermore,  the  quinnat  salmon 
which  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  rivers  throughout  the  Dominion 
are  rapidly  multiplying  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  New  Zealand  has  salmon 
of  her  own;  indeed  it  is  already  on  the  table. 

The  total  imports  of  fish  into  New  Zealand  during  1926  were  valued  at 
£175,076  as  compared  with  £191,265  in  1925.  "  Fish  potted  and  preserved,  in 
tins,"  from  Canada  accounted  for  £110,407  in  1926,  a  decrease  of  £7,395  from 
1925.  The  percentage,  however,  is  slightly  greater:  63  per  cent  against  less 
than  62  per  cent. 

Confectionery. — Canadian  confectionery  has  found  a  fairly  good  market 
in  New  Zealand,  particularly  in  chocolates.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  Cana- 
dian chocolates  in  fancy  packages  in  1926  was  £20,673,  and  in  plain  trade  pack- 
ages £13,903.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1925  were  £23,742  and  £11,734. 
Imports  in  the  aggregate  dropped  from  £313,727  to  £302,297.  In  previous 
reports  it  has  been  stated  that  local  manufacturers  are  producing  a  very  good 
grade  of  chocolate  at  competitive  prices,  and  the  import  trade  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected  ultimately,  but  the  consumers  still  show  a  preference  for 
imported  goods. 

Apples,  Fres>h. — Canada  enjoys  a  fair  seasonal  trade  in  fresh  apples. 
British  Columbia  furnishes  practically  all  the  requirements.    The  total  last 
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year  was  valued  at  £17,128,  and  Canada's  share  was  £16,874.  Corresponding 
figures  for  1925  were  £18,709  and  £18,543.  This  trade  fluctuates  somewhat, 
depending  on  the  local  apple  crop  and  the  quantity  stored.  Naturally  Canadian 
apples  only  come  here  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  locally  grown,  when  the  prices 
are  competitive. 

Oats. — Some  seasons  New  Zealand  has  to  purchase  considerable  quantities 
of  oats  from  overseas  countries,  and  1926  proved  to  be  such  a  year.  Imports 
of  unprepared  oats  amounted  to  £34,941,  and  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier 
with  £20,378.  For  the  previous  year  the  imports  were  £20,209,  of  which  Canada 
was  credited  with  £2;583.  The  chance  of  business  in  this  commodity  depends 
on  the  extent  of  the  local  crop,  coupled  with  the  price  at  which  Australian  oats 
can  be  landed.    The  trade  is  essentially  spasmodic. 

Wheat. — Canadian  wheat  is  usually  too  high  in  price  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Australian.  For  a  few  years  past  New  Zealand  has  had  to  import 
certain  quantities  of  wheat  both  for  milling  purposes  and  "  fowl  wheat  "  for 
feed.  Australia  has  been  the  largest  supplier.  In  1925  Canada's  share  was 
£3,647  out  of  the  total  of  £798,090,  while  the  1926  returns  show  her  proportion 
as  £22,768  out  of  £603,195. 

Onions. — It  was  feared  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  United  States 
onions  would  seriously  affect  the  Canadian  trade  in  these,  but  this  has  proved 
to  be  groundless.  Out  of  the  total  imports  of  £44,418,  Canada  supplied  £27,068. 
The  figures  for  1925  were  £37,376  and  £19,686  respectively.  Canada's  per- 
centage thus  rose  from  53  to  61  per  cent.  Other  supplying  countries  are  Aus- 
tralia, Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Figures  of  the  imports  from  these  countries 
are  not  available.  Canadian  onions  reach  New  Zealand  just  before  the  local 
crop  is  ready,  and  hence  at  the  time  of  high  prices.  The  United  States  is  ready 
slightly  sooner  than  the  Canadian,  and  many  produce  merchants  think  that 
eventually  Canada  will  lose  this  trade.  However,  the  Canadian  onion  is  of 
excellent  quality,  it  is  well  packed,  and  shipments  are  prompt  and  regular. 

BEVERAGES   ( NON-ALCOHOLIC )   AND  INGREDIENTS 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate. — Chocolate  comprises  the  most  important,  and 
indeed  practically  the  only  item  under  the  classification  of  non-alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  substances  for  making  the  same.  Out  of  a  total  of  £46,476  under  the 
heading  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  imported  in  1926,  Canada  is  credited  with 
£2,174  (£189  in  1925). 

SPIRITS  AND  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  in  1926  was  almost  negligible.  Certain 
brands  of  lager  beer  may  be  sold,  but  the  market  is  limited.  Ale,  beer,  and 
stout  are  made  locally,  and  those  financially  interested  in  the  breweries  are 
also  to  a  great  extent  interested  in  the  hotels.  It  is  only  for  the  dining-room 
trade  in  the  best  hotels  that  imported  lager  and  stout  find  much  demand.  At 
one  time  Canadian  whisky  was  sold  in  New  Zealand. 

TOBACCO  AND  PREPARATIONS 

Very  little  tobacco  from  Canada  finds  its  way  to  New  Zealand,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  new  lines.  By  the  existing  mutual  arrangement  between 
the  tobacco  interests  no  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  although  certain 
Canadian  firms  are  now  endeavouring  to  enter  this  market.  Canadian  cigar- 
ettes and  cigars  should  be  competitive  here  as  well  as  certain  grades  of  tobacco. 

HIDES,  PELTS,  AND  SKINS 

A  small  quantity  of  undressed  hides,  pelts,  and  skins  from  Canada  are 
sold  in  New  Zealand".    The  imports  for  1926  were  valued  at  £1,799  (£271  in 
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1925).  It  is  not  expected  that  this  trade  will  increase  very  rapidly  as  this 
country  has  large  quantities  of  hides  and  skins  from  farm  animals  available 
continuously,  and  apparently  the  only  market  is  for  undressed  pelts,  for  which 
there  is  not  a  great  demand. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES 

Under  this  classification  fall  such  materials  as  seeds,  plants,  trees,  wood- 
pulp,  etc. 

Seeds. — The  United  States  has  been  a  fairly  substantial  producer  of  timothy 
seed,  having  furnished  £9,501  out  of  the  total  of  £11,4C6  for  1925.  During  that 
year  Canada's  shipments  of  timothy  seed  were  valued  at  £1,261.  which  dropped 
to  £672  for  1926.  (The  United  States  figures  are  not  available.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Canada  shipped  clover  seed  to  the  value  of  £6,074  out  of  a  total  of  £38,322 
for  1925.  Canadian  clover  seed  to  the  value  of  £6.343  arrived  in  1956.  Canada 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  greater  proportion  of  the  trade  in  timothy,  clover, 
and  cocksfoot  seed.  The  share  of  the  business  in  garden  and  vegetable  seeds 
is  very  small,  but  the  indications  are  that  Canadian  exporters  are  getting  a 
larger  share  in  the  business. 

Wood-pulp. — Imports  of  wood-pulp  into  New  Zealand  in  1926  were  valued 
at  £35,883  (Canada  £592).  Canada  was  not  included  in  the  returns  for  1925. 
There  is  a  market  for  sulphate  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper,  but 
in  the  past  Canadian  prices  have  been  too  high,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
secured  the  whole  of  the  trade. 

ArPAREL 

Furs,  made  up  into  Apparel. — The  Dominion  supplied  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  imports  of  fur,  made  up  into  apparel,  during  1925— £1,585  out  of  a  total 
of  £31,062— and  in  1926,  £659  cut  of  £31,436.  As  returns  are  not  available,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  country  benefited  at  Canada's  expense. 

Hosiery. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  hosierv  during  1926  was  £506,665, 
as  against  £541,609  in  1925.  Canada  is  credited  with  £24,295  in  1926  and 
£34,477  in  1925.  Thus  the  percentage  drop  for  Canada  is  much  greater  than 
that  for  the  total. 

Apparel  n.e.i. — This  sub-head  includes  ready-made  clothing,  underwear, 
etc.  The  total  imports  dropped  from  £2,259;576  in  1925  to  £2,202,833  in  1926; 
Canada's  share  from  £74,299  to  £62,481. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — New  Zealand  purchased  boots  and  shoes  (including 
children's  and  gum  boots)  to  the  value  of  £946,678  in  1926  as  against  £981,710 
in  1925.  Canada's  trade  in  this  line  increased  from  £123,658  in  1925  to  £175,054 
in  1926.  The  reasons  for  this  increase  in  face  of  decreased  purchases  are  some- 
what obscure,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  active  steps  taken  by  certain  manu- 
facturers and  the  appointment  of  good  representatives,  coupled  with  undoubted 
quality,  are  responsible  to  a  great  degree. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Canadian  paints  and  varnishes  have  not  been  very  popular  in  New  Zealand 
since  the  war.  It  is  understood  that  some  shipments  arrived  during  the  war 
period  which  were  of  inferior  cnaality.  Sales,  however,  are  now  increasing  in 
every  line,  although  the  imports  are  not  yet  large.  Canadian  paints  and  colours 
ground  in  oil,  n.e.i.,  to  the  value  of  £1,143  came  in  1926,  as  compared  with  £202 
in  1925;  kalsomine  distemper,  etc.,  £148  against  £15;  paints  and  colours  mixed 
ready  for  use,  £1,464  against  £672;  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  £484  against  £142; 
and  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  gold  size,  £1,106  against  £815. 
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IRON   AND  STEEL 

The  importations  of  iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt  and  rod,  during  1926  were 
somewhat  lower  in  value  than  in  1925— £260,657  against  £338,373.  Canada 
shared  in  this  decrease,  the  purchases  from  Canada  for  the  years  stated  being 
£86,632  and  £92,482.  The  decline  in  the  Dominion's  trade  was  thus  relatively 
not  nearly  as  great  as  the  drop  in  the  total  importations. 

METAL  MANUFACTURES 

Bolts  and  Xuts. — Canada  has  been  able  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the 
importations  of  bolts  and  nuts.  Total  imports  were  valued  at  £88,581  in  1926 
as  compared  with  £119,097  in  1925.  Canadian  trade  was  well  maintained: 
£5,497  in  1923  and  £5,662  in  1925. 

Fencing  Staples. — Imports  of  fencing  staples  decreased  from  £25,467  in 
1925  to  £18  333  in  1926.  Canada's  share  dropped  from  £20,559  to  £15,472.  It 
is  not  possible  to  say  definitely,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  Great  Britain's  share 
in  the  trade  increased. 

Iron  and  Steel  Channels  and  Girders. — A  striking  increase  is  noted  in  the 
value  of  iron  and  steel  channels  and  girders  from  Canada:  £23  in  1925  and 
£10,187  in  1926.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  the  value  of  the  total 
imports  decreased  from  £57,143  to  £49,965.  The  Dominion's  increased  propor- 
tion is  due  to  the  assiduity  of  certain  manufacturers  who  have  energetically 
pursued  business  and  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  tenders  for  big  works. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — In  both  cast  and  wrought  iron  pipes  and  tubes  Canada 
has  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  increase  for  the  year  in  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  6  inches  and  under,  internal  diameter,  was 
£10,678.  The  total  imports  of  all  tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings  decreased  by  over 
£22,000. 

Rails,  Layouts,  etc. — The  greatest  individual  increase  was  in  rails,  layouts, 
points,  and  crossings.  Imports  from  Canada  were  £9,505  in  1925  and  £82,915 
in  1926.  Together  with  these  figures,  one  must  consider  that  the  total  imports 
of  all  railway  and  tramway  plant  decreased  from  £5315170  to  £265,496.  This 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  increased  interest  of  Canadian  firms  in  the 
New  Zealand  market,  and  shows  that  business  is  to  be  obtained  in  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

Tools  and  Implements. — A  fairly  satisfactory  increase  is  noted  in  the 
imports  of  axes  and  hatchets,  hand  saws  and  saw  blades  of  Canadian  origin, 
but  the  purchase  of  shovels;  spades,  and  forks  have  dropped  from  £1,030  to 
£306.  The  value  of  other  Canadian  tools  and  implements  shows  an  increase 
from  £17,513  to  £18,276.  The  preference  of  10  per  cent  in  tariff  should  enable 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  to  get  more  business. 

Wire,  Copper. — The  imports  of  copper  wire  from  Canada  in  1926  were 
valued  at  £13,890  as  against  £14,088  in  1925.  The  total  imports  dropped  from 
£264,610  to  £241,786.  Canada's  share  in  1926  was  thus  considerably  greater 
in  proportion  than  in  1925. 

Wire,  Barbed  Fencing. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  barbed  fencing 
wire  in  1926  was  £67,864,  of  which  Canada  furnished  £16,225,  or  about  24  per 
cent.  In  1925  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £83,613,  of  which  Canada  fur- 
nished £20,888,  or  approximately  25  per  cent. 

Wire,  Plain  Fencing. — In  plain  fencing  wire  Canada  was  not  so  fortunate 
and  her  share  of  the  imports  decreased  more  than  was  the  case  in  barbed  fenc- 
ing. The  total  imports  in  1926  and  1925  were  £143,032  and  £110,018  respec- 
tively.   Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  £23,960  in  1926  and  £37,646  in  1925. 
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This  decrease  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  relative  increase  in  the  sales  of 
English  wire.  The  tendency,  particularly  among  the  farmers,  is  to  buy  more 
goods  from  England,  which  takes  such  a  large  percentage  of  New  Zealand's 
exports. 

MACHINERY   AND  MACHINES 

Agricultural  Machinery. — Canada  supplies  New  Zealand  with  fairly  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  machinery.  This  trade  naturally  varies  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  farming  community  and  any  comparison  between  years  is 
likely  to  be  misleading.  In  1926  some  Canadian  lines  were  sold  much  more 
freely  than  in  1925;  the  reverse  is  true  for  other  lines.  For  example,  cultiva- 
tors decreased  from  £4,949  to  £828,  while  mowers  increased  from  £3,797  to 
£6.488.  The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  decreased  from  £197,144 
in  1925  to  £175,659  in  1926. 

Electric  Batteries  and  Cells. — The  imports  of  electric  batteries  and  cells 
increased  from  £7,124  in  1925  to  £22,283  in  1926.  This  was  the  result  of  tenders 
from  Canadian  firms  being  accepted  for  the  supply  of  this  equipment  required 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government. 

Electric  Appliances  n.e.i. — Imports  of  electric  appliances  (other  than  those 
specifically  enumerated)  from  Canada  showed  a  decided  increase:  £78,772 
against  £36,384  in  1925.  These  figures  show  clearly  that  Canadian  electric 
appliances  are  considered  very  suitable  for  New  Zealand  conditions  and  should 
encourage  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  secure  business 
from  this  Dominion. 

INDIA-RUBBER  AND  MANUFACTURES    (EXCLUDING   MOTOR  TIRES ) 

The  total  imports  of  india-rubber  goods  other  than  motor  tires  increased 
from  £95,047  in  1925  to  £103,534  in  1926.  Canada's  proportion  of  this  trade 
was  well  maintained  and  consisted  of  the  following: — 

Hose,  Tubing,  and  Piping. — The  imports  of  these  lines  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £9,150  in  1925  and  £13,780  in  1926. 

India-rubber  Manufactures. — Canada  supplied  india-rubber  manufactures 
other  than  hose,  tubing,  piping,  and  sheets  to  the  value  of  £2,125  in  1925  as 
compared  with  £1,899  in  1926. 

Solutions  and  Cements. — Canada  furnished  india-rubber  solutions  and 
cements  to  the  value  of  £490  in  1925  and  to  £1,195  in  1926. 

TIMBER 

Timber  has  always  been  an  important  item  in  Canadian  trade  with  New 
Zealand  and  1926  proved  to  be  no  exception  to  this. 

Rough  Sawn. — The  imports  of  rough  sawn  lumber  from  Canada  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  cedar,  Douglas  fir,  hemlock,  and  spruce.  Douglas  fir  was 
of  most  importance,  the  1926.  imports  being  valued  at  £47,077  as  against  £47,282 
for  1925.  Cedar  accounted  for  £38,430  in  1926  and  £35,505  in  1925.  Hemlock 
and  spruce  were  of  minor  importance  in  1926:  £2;944  against  £7,514. 

Sawn  dressed. — Sawn  dressed  cedar  was  valued  at  £1,288  against  £443  in 
1925.  Douglas  fir  under  this  heading  increased  from  £8,142  to  £12,538,  while 
sawn  dressed  hemlock  imports  in  1926  amounted  to  £26,272  and  in  1925  to 
£21,782.  Sawn  dressed  timber  other  than  those  lines  included  in  the  return 
was  imported  to  the  extent  of  £5,271  in  1926  and  £1,138  in  1925. 

Laths.— The  imports  of  laths  in  1926  were  almost  double  1925:  £6,684 
against  £3,348. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Canadian  lumber  has  not  given  entire  satisfaction. 
The  inspection  has  not  been  all  that  might  be  desired,  and  when  shipments 
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arrive  certified  to  be  "  clear  "  which  the  average  layman  could  not  possibly 
grade  higher  than  "  merchantable  ",  or  when  "  slash  grain  "  is  certified  to  be 
"  edge  grain  the  value  of  certification  is  entirely  lost.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  supplier  is  not  expected  to  inspect  every  piece  of  lumber  shipped,  but  the 
New  Zealand  purchaser  naturally  looks  for  redress  to  the  firm  with  whom  the 
order  is  placed.    Greater  care  should  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  inspection. 

Doors  and  Sashes. — The  import  trade  in  doors  and  sashes  from  Canada 
showed  a  drop  of  £7,371:  £12,170  against  £19,541.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  factories  in  this  country  are  better  able  to  cater  to  the  local  demand 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Supplies  of  Canadian  timber  are  purchased 
when  required,  and  the  doors  and  sashes  made  in  New  Zealand,  thereby  saving 
the  difference  in  duty  between  2s,  per  100  superficial  feet  for  rough  sawn,  and 
4s.  per  100  feet  for  sawn  dressed  timber,  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  35  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

GLASSWARE 

Factories  established  in  New  Zealand  are  now  turning  out  glass  bottles, 
jars,  etc.,  and  the  product  is  quite  competitive.  Consequently  imports  of  glass- 
ware are  diminishing. 

PAPER 

Paper  and  paper  products  are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
Canada  as  a  natural  source  of  supply  is  able  to  cater  quite  extensively  to  this 
market.  Local  factories  are  turning  out  kraft,  wrapping,  toilet,  and  other 
grades  of  paper,  as  well  as  bags  and  other  manufactures.  There  is  still,  and 
there  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  a  substantial  import  market. 

Newsprint: — The  imports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£251,050  in  1926  and  £227,279  in  1925.  In  these  years  the  total  imports 
amounted  to  $415,714  and  £367,878  respectively. 

Printing  Other  than  Newsprint. — The  total  imports  of  printing  paper  other 
than  newsprint  were  valued  at  £206,754  in  1926  and  £191,943  in  1925.  Canada 
shared  fairly  extensively  in  this  trade  and  accounted  for  £26,987  and  £19,742 
respectively. 

Wrapping  Paper. — Canada  has  developed  a  considerable  market  for  wrap- 
ping paper.  The  imports  of  this  commodity  of  Canadian  origin  (other  than  for 
orchardists'  use)  amounted  to  £60,215  in  1926  and  £54,656  in  1925. 

STATIONERY 

In  stationery  lines  Canada  has  not  been  a  very  prominent  supplier, 
although  the  figures  for  1926  indicate  a  growing  tendency.  It  is  considered 
that  Canadian  exporters  should  be  able  to  get  more  trade  in  this  class  of  com- 
modity if  more  determined  efforts  were  made. 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  TOYS 

The  trade  in  fancy  goods,  novelties,  jewellery,  sporting  goods,  toys,  etc., 
does  not  include  a  large  contribution  from  Canada.  Of  the  imports  of  fancy 
goods  valued  at  £429,195  in  1926,  Canada's  share  was  £2,782  (£1,810  in  1925). 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  ETC. 

Canada  is  a  very  minor  contributor  in  imports  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and 
druggists'  wares.  The  chief  lines  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  last  year 
were  calcium  carbide  and  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations.  Past  experience 
would  indicate  that  Canadian  exporters  are  either  unable  to  cater  to  this  market, 
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or  their  lines  are  too  high  in  price.  It  is  hoped  that  at  some  later  date  drugs 
and  chemicals  will  be  available  in  Canada  in  greater  volume  at  competitive 
quality  and  price. 

VEHICLES 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  great  drop  in  the  value  of  motor 
vehicles  imported  from  Canada.  The  imports  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  have 
remained  practically  stationary:  £5,662  in  1926  against  £5,326  in  1925. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  chassis  for  passenger 
vehicles  is  observed.  In  1926  Canada  furnished  such  chassis  to  the  value  of 
£293,944,  as  compared  with  $220,827  for  1925.  This  increase  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  assembling  plants  in  New  Zealand.  On  the  other 
hand,  chassis  for  motor  lorries,  trucks,  etc.,  fell  off  by  £81,668. 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  BY  PRODUCTS 

The  following  gives  the  principal  increases  and  decreases  in  New  Zealand's 
imports  from  Canada  for  1926  as  compared  with  1925: — 

Increases. — Oats,  unprepared,  £17,795;  wheat,  unprepared,  £19,121;  oats,  ground  or  manu- 
factured, £5,419;  onions,  £7,382;  gum  boots,  £20,231;  boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  £27722; 
copper,,  plate  and  sheet,  £9  011;  iron  and  steel — channel  and  girder,  £10,164;  pipes  and 
tubes,  wrought,  6  inches  and  under  internal  diameter,  £10,678;  rails,  layouts,  etc.,  £73,410; 
agricultural  implements,  n.e.i.,  £4.495;  batteries  and  cells,  £15.159;  electrical  appliances, 
n.e.i.,  £41,388;  rubber  hose,  tubing  and  piping,  £4,630;  timber,  sawn  dressed — Douglas  fir, 
£4,396;  hemlock,  £4.490;  cardboard,  pasteboard,  etc.,  £4,839;  newsprint,  £23.771;  other 
printing  paper,  £7,245;  writing  paper,  £5,411;  chassis  for  passenger  vehicles,  £73.117;  pianos 
and  players,  £11,883. 

Decreases. — Fish,  potted  or  preserved,  £7,395;  hosiery  n.e.i.,  £10  182;  apparel  n.e.i., 
£11,818;  aluminium,  £20,862;  iron  and  steel— bar,  bolt,  rod,  £5,850;  lead,  pig  and  bar, 
£5.246;  fencing  staples,  £5,087;  wire  fencing,  barbed,  £4,663;  wire  fencing,  plain,  £13.686; 
wire,  iron,  n.e.i.,  £4.949;  doors  and  sashes,  £7,371;  cameras,  £6,725;  passenger  vehicles 
other  than  buses,  £481,960;  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  etc.,  £81,668;  tires  for  motor  vehicles, 
£194,251;  materials  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  £20,301. 

Full  details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during  1926, 
showing  the  articles  affected  by  and  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference,  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  which  are  avail- 
able to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application.  Regarding  the  possibilities 
of  the  market  for  any  commodity  produced  in  Canada,  this  office  will  on  appli- 
cation give  as  complete  a  report  on  the  imports  and  sources  of  supply  as  it  is 
possible  to  procure. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  March  9,  1927. — The  Commonwealth's  oversea  trade  returns 
for  January,  completing  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  dis- 
close that  the  imports  for  the  period  were  £98,000,989  (including  bullion  and 
specie  £251,774)  and  the  exports  £81,324,700  (including  bullion  and  specie 
£9,214,875). 

The  figures  in  regard  to  merchandise  are  given  thus: — 

Excess  imports  merchandise  over  exports   f 25,639,390 

Imports  merchandise  seven  months  to  January  31,  1927  . .  . .  97,749,215 
Exports  merchandise  seven  months  to  January  31,  1927  . .   . .  72,109,825 

As  compared  with  the  first  seven  months  of  the  previous  financial  year, 
imports  increased  by  £7,806,716,  while  exports  decreased  by  £5,752,292,  but 
exports  of  goodis  (excluding  specie)  were  over  £14,000,000  less  in  value  than  in 
the  1925-26  period.  It  is  considered  that  the  adverse  trading  balance  will  be 
much  reduced  in  the  next  few  months  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities  of  primary 
products  now  available  for  export. 
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For  some  years  Australian  imports  have  exceeded  exports,  because  the 
spending  power  of  the  people  had  increased  through  good  seasons  and  good 
prices  for  primary  products,  besides  which  the  values  of  imports  were  aug- 
mented by  loans  raised  abroad.  Prices  have  eased  somewhat  recently,  besides 
which  production  of  butter,  meat,  fruit,  and  sugar  has  declined  through  drought 
conditions  in  various  states. 

In  the  eight  months  (to  February  28)  of  the  present  financial  year,  the 
revenue  of  the  Department  of  Customs  aggregated  £29,379,037,  or  £3,295,180 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  corresponding  previous  period.  Postal  revenue  (stamps, 
telegrams,  and  telephones)  for  the  eight  months  totalled  £7,552,279,  an  increase 
of  £504,940  over  the  same  period  in  1925-26. 

The  revenue  estimates  of  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  so  far  in  the  fiscal 
year,  have  been  greatly  exceeded  and  indicate  a  considerable  surplus  on  June 
30,  1927. 

AUSTRALIAN  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

The  oversea  freight  position  has  remained  practically  without  change 
during  the  last  month.  The  parcel  rates  ruling  for  March  shipment  on  wheat 
and  flour  are  42s.  6d.  ($10.34)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Port  Said,  or  South  Africa.  Space  for  similar  destinations  for  April  shipment 
is  offered  at  40s.  ($9.73)  per  ton.  Full  cargoes  (chartered)  as  a  rule  are  about 
5s.  ($1.22)  per  ton  higher  than  parcel — or  part  cargo — rates,  depending  on  type 
of  vessel,  range  of  discharge  ports,  and  other  circumstances. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — During  the  last  month  only  moderate  export  business  has  been 
transacted  in  wheat.  This  is  unusual  for  this  period  of  the  year,  as  the  new 
season's  grain  is  available  in  large  quantities  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
which  are  the  principal  wheat  trading  months.  Farmers  for  quite  some  time 
were  not  anxious  to  sell  at  the  prices  offering  in  January,  but  in  February  were 
more  disposed  to  sell  at  the  lower  rates  ruling  through  the  competition  of  other 
countries.  To-day's  prices  on  wheat  for  prompt  shipment  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  5s.  2id.  ($1.27)  per  bushel,  and  for  extended  delivery  5s.  4d.  ($1.30)  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  principal  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — The  exports  of  flour  in  recent  weeks  have  been  without  animation, 
the  principal  demand  being  from  Java  and  New  Zealand.  The  quantities  sold  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  have  been  much  below  normal,  and  Australian 
millers  have  not  been  able  (chiefly  through  adverse  freights)  to  quote  as  attrac- 
tive c.i.f.  prices  as  other  countries.  Competitive  ocean  freights  have  been 
unobtainable  through  the  seasonal  demand  for  space  for  wool  and  fruits.  Space 
for  March  is  very  limited,  and  it  will  probably  be  April  and  May  before  any 
large  business  can  be  negotiated,  as  then  freight  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
easier.  To-day's  f.o.b.  quotations  on  standard  grades  of  Australian  flour  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds  are: — 

In  sacks  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   £10  15s.  ($52.32) 

In  bags  of  101  pounds  gross   £11    5s.  ($54.75) 

In  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   £11  12s.  6d.  ($56.57) 

AUSTRALIAN  WORKING  WEEK  OF  44  HOURS 

The  newly  constituted  Federal  Arbitration  Court,  after  prolonged  sittings, 
has — by  a  majority  decision — reduced  the  standard  working  week  from  forty- 
eight  to  forty-four  hours,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  reduced  hours 
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are  generally  applied.  It  is  claimed  by  industrialists  and  others  affected  that 
the  shorter  working  week  must  reduce  output  and  increase  production  costs, 
but  time  can  only  demonstrate  to  what  extent. 

Hitherto  Australian  labour  unions  have  strenuously  fought  against  piece- 
work in  any  form,  but  now  it  is  claimed  by  manufacturers  that  it  will  be 
imperative  to  substitute  piece-work  (or  payment  by  results),  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  weekly  wages  paid  under  the  week  of  forty-eight  working  hours. 
Subsequent  to  the  decision,  the  Chief  Justice  stated  "  payment  by  results  must 
come;  if  it  does  not  come  the  forty-four  hours  will  have  to  go". 

TRADE  NOTES 

Several  representatives  of  important  Canadian  industries  have  recently 
arrived  in  Australia  and  advices  have  been  received  of  others  coming  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Current  business  is  on  a  fair  scale.  The  consuming  demand  of  the  public 
is  excellent,  though  importing  houses  report  having  adequate  stocks  to  fill  trade 
requirements. 

Climatic  conditions  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  rain  would  now  be  especially 
welcome  over  a  large  area  of  the  Commonwealth. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CARBIDE  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  9,  1927. — The  formation  of  a  company  in  England  is 
officially  announced,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  purchase  from  the  Government 
of  Tasmania  the  business  of  manufacturing  carbide  and  carbide  by-products 
carried  on  near  Hobart  in  that  state.  The  total  purchase  price  is  reported  to 
be  £131,000,  including  £27,125  for  stock  on  hand. 

This  plant  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  in  settlement  of  advances  made  to  the  original  company,  which  had 
become  financially  involved  and  was  unable  to  continue  operations  without 
incurring  further  losses.  The  Government  has  since  conducted  the  enterprise 
until  it  could  be  disposed  of  again  to  private  interests. 

The  new  company,  which  was  registered  in  England  on  February  1  last 
with  a  capital  of  £200,000,  will  shortly  take  over  the  plant  from  the  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  company  was  floated  was  that 
the  Government  of  Tasmania  would  be  prepared  to  underwrite — not  actually 
take  up — shares  to  the  extent  of  £42,000. 

Despite  the  protection  afforded  the  industry  by  the  high  customs  duties 
on  imports — £4  per  ton  on  British  carbide  and  £7  10s.  per  ton  on  all  others, 
including  Canadian — purchases  from  overseas  sources  of  supply  were  made  in 
1925  to  the  extent  of  2,031^  tons,  valued  at  £34,275.  Of  this  quantity  237  tons 
were  from  Canada.  951^  tons  from  Norway,  780  tons  from  Sweden,  and  32  V 
tons  from  Jugo-Slavia.  Only  the  values  of  the  1926  imports  are  as  yet  recorded, 
and  they  amounted  to  a  total  of  £41,732,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with 
£7,858  as  compared  with  £4,834,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Dominion 
in  1925. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  plant  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralian requirements,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  industry  will  be 
profitably  developed  to  its  full  extent  under  the  new  management. 
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MARKET  FOR  JEWELLERS'  SWEEPINGS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  30,  1927— There  is  a  regular  importation  to  this  country 
of  jewellers'  sweepings  and  scrap  precious  metals  from  all  over  the  world. 
During  the  course  of  a  year  the  quantities  imported  from  the  United  States 
run  into  considerable  figures,  and  very  much  smaller  amounts  have  also  come 
from  Canada.  This  importation  of  sweepings  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  old- 
established  smelters  and  refiners,  and  one  such  important  firm  located  in  the 
North  of  England  who  carry  on  a  business  of  smelting  and  refining  of  all  kinds 
of  material  and  waste  products  containing  precious  metals  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  from  time  to 
time  have  sweepings  to  offer. 

The  precious  metals  required  in  sweepings  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  pal- 
ladium, iridium,  ruthenium,  and  rhodium.  Certain  metals  such  as  antimony, 
tin,  copper,  nickel,  and  bismuth  are  not  wanted,  and  waste  materials  containing 
higher  than  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  such  metals  are  of  no  interest.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  these  materials  are  seldom  present  to  a  prohibitive 
extent.  Shipments  are  usually  made  in  strong  wooden  casks.  A  fair  sample 
shipment  would  be  about  10  hundredweight. 

The  usual  method  of  settlement  is  to  pay  for  the  material  one  month  after 
delivery,  but  other  arrangements  might  be  made  if  necessary.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  this  trade,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  what  prices  may  be 
expected:  this  depends  entirely  on  the  precious  metal  content,  and  the  nature 
of  the  waste  material.  When  purchasing  sweepings  containing  precious  metals, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  weigh  and  sample  the  material  at  the  buyer's  works, 
in  the  presence  of  the  seller's  representative,  if  desired.  Assays  are  then  made 
from  a  portion  of  a  sample  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  bulk. 
In  connection  with  assaying,  several  methods  may  be  adopted,  according  to  the 
varied  requirements  of  overseas  shippers.  One  method  is  to  purchase  on  the 
assay  of  the  buyer.  In  another  case  the  assays  may  be  jointly  made  by  the 
buyers  and  the  sellers  or  their  representative,  from  the  official  samples  taken 
at  the  time  of  sampling,  and  results  exchanged  on  an  arranged  date,  so  as  to 
cross  in  the  post.  Another  method  is  for  the  sellers  to  give  their  assays  at  the 
time  of  advising  the  buyer  of  shipment,  and  if  buyers'  results  approximate  their 
figures,  payment  is  made  on  the  buyers'  assay.  Lastly,  buyers'  assays  are 
sometimes  cabled  for  sellers'  acceptance.  When  the  assay  is  agreed  upon,  the 
values  of  the  various  metals  are  calculated  at  approximately  the  market  prices, 
-and  payment  is  then  made  on  this  basis,  less  a  smelting  charge.  It  is  difficult 
to  quote  charges,  as  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  character  of  the  materials 
received.  Some  lots  it  is  reported  require  special  burning  and/or  grinding  to 
get  them  into  a  sufficiently  fine  condition  to  enable  them  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  truly  representative  sample  for  assay  and  correct  valua- 
tion. The  practice  is,  however,  to  make  whatever  charge  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  above  and  the  assaying,  then  to  make  a  small  deduction  from  each  metal 
for  refining,  and  a  general  charge  (which  is  called  a  smelting  or  returning 
charge)  for  smelting  the  material  and  getting  it  into  a  condition  which  will 
allow  each  constituent  metal  to  be  refined  separately. 

In  some  cases  overseas  firms  request  the  refiners  to  pay  for  the  gold  and 
silver  content,  and  return  to  them  the  platinum  and  iridium  metal.  This  is 
done  in  accordance  with  the  assay,  and  a  refining  charge  is  made  per  ounce  of 
metal  returned. 

Any  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  who  from  time  to  time  have  sweep- 
ings or  other  waste  products  containing  precious  metals  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 
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INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS   IN   NORTHERN  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  April  1,  1927. — The  general  improvement  in  the  main  industries 
of  Northern  England  was  maintained  during  the  past  month,  but  progress  has 
been  slow  and  in  some  directions  rather  disappointing.  Much  of  the  current 
manufacturing  activity  is  on  account  of  arrears  of  work  accumulated  last  year, 
and  lately  there  has  not  been  as  much  new  business  placed  a:  was  anticipated. 
However,  there  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  continuou :  weekly 
fall  in  the  number  of  unemployed,  and  the  reduced  figures  from  the  iron  and 
steel,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  areas  are  regarded  as  specially  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  getting  these  industries  started  again. 

During  recent  weeks  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  has  been  rather  quieter, 
as  far  as  new  orders  are  concerned,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  continued  in  a  more 
buoyant  mood  than  for  several  years  past,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  substantial 
demand  which  has  been  coming  from  some  of  the  chief  Indian  markets,  and  the 
more  satisfactory  position  as  regards  raw  material.  There  is  now  much  less 
idle  machinery  than  during  the  closing  months  of  1926. 

While  raw  wool  has  been  selling  remarkably  well  in  London  and  the 
colonies  during  the  present  season,  persistent  complaints  have  been  made  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  about  the  lack  of  demand  for  manufactured  goods, 
and  unfavourable  comparisons  continue  to  be  made  between  the  state  of  trade 
in  this  district  and  on  the  Continent.  Although  some  improvement  has  recently 
been  reported  in  the  yarn  and  piece  goods  trade,  it  is  estimated  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  spindles  and  not  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  looms  are  running 
full  time.  From  recent  unemployment  returns,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
general  position  in  this  industry  is  substantially  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
especially  in  Bradford  and  Huddersfield. 

Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  have  been  very  busily  employed  in  the 
execution  of  orders  that  will  take  several  months  to  complete,  but  new  contracts 
have  been  difficult  to  arrange  as  customers  are  holding  back  and  demanding 
lower  prices.  The  high  prices  and  inadequate  supplies  of  domestic  coke  have 
continued  to  hamper  the  situation,  one  result  of  which  has  been  the  purchase 
of  a  few  thousand  tons  of  German  blast  furnace  coke. 

Although  the  increased  business  in  the  Sheffield  cutlery  and  plate  trades 
which  usually  comes  in  March  has  not  been  experienced  this  year,  exports  of 
cutlery  have  been  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  certain  other  branches 
have  also  enjoyed  more  overseas  business. 

In  the  engineering  trades  of  this  district  conditions  have  varied  consider- 
ably. Some  interesting  domestic  and  foreign  contracts  have  recently  been 
placed  with  Lancashire  constructional  firms.  Motor  manufacturers  have  been 
well  employed,  and  electrical  engineering  firms  are  fairly  busy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  machine  tool  and  textile  engineering  trades  have  been  quiet. 

In  the  Northeast  Coast  shipbuilding  centres  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
continue  to  decrease  as  work  in  the  yards  becomes  more  advanced.  Supplies 
of  finished  iron  and  steel  have  been  coming  forward  more  regularly  and  in 
greater  volume.  Orders  for  new  tonnage  continue  to  be  placed,  although  not 
in  such  volume  as  earlier  in  the  year.  The  ship-repairing  industry  of  this 
district  has  been  moderately  active  and  constructional  engineering  establish- 
ments have  some  good  contracts  in  hand. 

The  improvement  reported  from  other  coal  exporting  districts  has  not  been 
felt  to  the  same  extent  in  the  North  of  England,  and  demand  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  pits  in  full  and  regular  employment. 
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With  the  exception  of  certain  departments,  the  pottery  industry  has  been 
showing  steady  improvement  with  increased  production  in  most  branches,  better 
employment,  and  a  reduction  in  short-time  working.  The  number  of  registered 
unemployed  was  recently  repoiied  as  being  11  per  cent  of  the  total  workers, 
as  compared  with  over  13  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PURE  BREAD  REPORT 

Tr\de  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  21.  1927. — Canadian  millers  will  be  interested  in  the  West 
of  England  opinions  on  the  recent  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  the  treatment  of  flour  with  chemical 
substances. 

In  this  report  the  coinmitrce  after  a  detailed  consideration  of  bleaching 
and  improvers  states: — 

While  we  conskier  that  a  staple  and  indispensable  foodstuff,  such  as  flour,  the  purity 
arid  whole- omeness  of  which  are  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  community,  should  be 
jealously  guarded  a^ain-t  unnecessary  treatment  with  foreign  substances,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared on  the  present  knowledge  available  to  recommend  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
bleaching  agents  and  improvers  now  in  use. 

The  findings  of  the  ah  ve  committee  were  received  with  varying  opinions 
by  the  trade  in  the  West  England  and  South  Wales  dependent  upon  their 
status  as  millers  or  flour  importers. 

ENGLISH  MILLERS'  VIEWS 

The  views  of  millers  in  this  area  may  be  summed  up  by  quoting  a  recent 
letter  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  National  Association  of 
British  and  Irish  Millers  which  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Western  Daily  Press. 
It  states  in  part:  — 

The  findings  of  the  committee  will  do  away  with  a  lot  of  ill-considered  criticism  on 
the  use  of  impi overs  and  bleaching  agents,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  their  use  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  British  millers  obtain  their  supplies  of  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  irregular  portions,  and  are  compelled  to  adjust  their  methods  of  milling  and  treat- 
ment to  the  frequently  changing  characteristics  of  the  wheat  that  they  use. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  substitute  wheats  grown  in  sub-tropical  conditions  for  those 
grown  in  a  cool,,  damp  climate,  or  it  may  be  desirable  or  necessaiy  to  substitute  wheat 
affected  by  frost  for  some  matured  in  an  excess  of  sunshine.  The  natural  moisture  of  wheat 
ranges  from,  say,  9  per  cent  to  22  per  cent,  an  index  of  the  very  great  variations  which 
perplex  British  millers. 

From  such  materials  they  have  to  produce  flour  of  uniform  quality,  to  compete,  under 
free  trade  conditions,  with  flours  made  by  millers  to  whom  such  constantly  and  rapidly 
changing  conditions  are  unknown. 

DIVERGENT  INTERESTS  OF  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MILLERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  views  of  importers  of  colonial  and  foreign 
flour  must  of  necessity  be  at  some  variance  with  those  held  by  English  millers. 

Members  of  the  trade  point  out  that  the  report  itself  lends  colour  to  the 
belief  that  no  action  will  be  taken  which  will  embarrass  United  Kingdom 
millers  where  their  interests  are  in  conflict  with  those  iof  importers  of  flour. 
Section  32  of  the  committee  report  as  published  in  the  National  Association 
Review  reads  as  follows: — 

The  interests  of  the  home  millers  and  of  the  importers  of  flour  are  somewhat  divergent. 
The  milling  trade  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  desirable  that  mills  should  be  working  as 
fully  and  as  regularly  as  possible,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  price  of  the  product 
and  from  that  of  the  employment  the  mills  afford,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
milling  of  wheats  results  in  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  offals  representing  from 
28  to  30  per  cent  of  the  grain  milled.  The  mills  in  this  country  have  an  output  of  some 
32,000,000  sacks  annually;   they  could  readily  increase  this  by  some  4i000,000  to  6,000,000 
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sacks,  and  so  replace  the  direct  importation  of  flour  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  which  at  present  supplies  the  balance  of  the  needs  of  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  certain  of  the  supplies  which  can  only  be  used  with  the  help  of  improvers 
(since  it  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  variations  of  supply  to  rely  upon  blending  exclusively 
or  mainly)  were  rendered  unavailable,  this  figure  of  32,000,000  sacks  would  at  once  be 
substantially  cut  down. 

"  IMPROVERS  "  AN   AID  TO   UNITED   KINGDOM  MILLERS 

Again  it  was  pointed  out  that  section  33  specifically  indicates  that  the  use 
of  improvers  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  the  home  millers  in  competition  with 
overseas  supplies,  and  reads  as  follows: — 

We  do  not  seriously  doubt  that  the  use  of  improvers  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
home  millers  in  their  competition  with  overseas  millers,  and  that  its  prohibition  might  be 
prejudicial  to  them.  The  same  consideration,  as  will  be  seen,  applies  to  bleaching,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  importation  of  flour  fell  substantially  twenty-two  yearsi 
ago,  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  bleaching  in  England.  Subsequent  fluctua- 
tions since  the  time  when  chemical  improvers  came  into  use  must  be  regarded  as  insig- 
nificant if  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  later  war  years  be  disregarded.  How  far 
the  drop  in  imports  of  flour  which  coincided  with  the  introduction  of  bleaching  was  due  to 
that  circumstance,  and  how  far  improvers  have  been  responsible  for  the  comparative 
stability  in  the  amounts  of  flour  imported  in  later  years,  must  be  a  matter  for  speculation. 
We  cannot,  however,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  bleaching  agents 
or  of  improvers  would  probably  make  the  competition  of  home  millers  and  oversea  millers 
more  acute. 

FINANCIAL  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  NATURAL  AGEING 

A  still  further  argument  to  continue  the  present  practice  was  the  fact  that 
considerable  capital  would  be  tied  up  to  secure  the  natural  ageing  of  English 
milled  flour  in  addition  to  alleged  prohibitive  expenditure  in  the  production  of 
extra  accommodation  for  such  storage.    Section  34  reads: — 

Much  imported  flour  is  untreated,  but  aipart  from  any  question  of  treatment,  imported 
flour  has,  by  virtue  of  the  storage  which  it  has  necessarily  undergone,  the  advantage  in 
colour  and  baking  qualities  which  natural  ageing  gives,  over  fresh  home-milled  flour.  When 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  store  flour  in  this  country  so  as  to  secure  the  natural 
ageing,  the  millers  assured  us  that  to  do  so  would,  at  the  present  time,  involve  prohibitive 
expenditure  in  the  provision  of  accommodation  apart  from  the  initial  locking  up  of  capital 
involved  in  the  accumulation  of  stock.  Whether  the  outlay  would  be  as  high  as  is  antici- 
pated by  the  millers  is  a  matter  for  argument.  Within  recent  times  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice among  many  bakers  to  keep  a  reserve  of  flour  in  hand  which  was  made  into  bread  when 
it  reached  the  desired  degree  of  maturity. 

It  appears  that  one  witness  was  quite  explicit.  He  stated  that  "  supposing 
Manitoba  wheat  is  costing  70s.  ($17.03)  for  480  pounds,  and  Plate  wheat  is 
costing  65s.  ($15.81),  a  miller  might  say,  'I  can  use  a  little  more  Plate  which 
is  not  so  strong  if  I  add  to  the  strength  column  by  improver  \" 

APPROVED  IMPROVERS  AND  BLEACHING  AGENTS 

The  above  report  discusses  at  length  the  chemical  action  of  improvers  and 
the  deleterious  effect  of  three  in  particular,  viz:  chlorine,  nitrogen  trichloride, 
and  benzoyl  peroxide.  The  list  of  substances  recommended  by  the  National 
Association  for  use  as  improvers  and  bleaching  agents,  and  the  limits  within 
which  the  use  of  each  might  in  their  opinion  be  permitted,  are  as  follows: — 

Equivalent 

Substance  Amount  Amount  per 

Per  Cent  280  Lbs.  of  Flour 

Extracts  of  malt  and  germ   No  limit 

Acid  phosphate  of  calcium   0.3    =  13J  ozs. 

Acid  phosphate  of  ammonium   0.2    =  9  ozs. 

Persulphates   0.04  =  1.8  ozs. 

Chlorine   0.07  =  3  ozs. 

Bleaching  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen:  ni- 
trites as  sodium  nitrite  in  bleached 

flour   0.0008   (for  Irish  trade)   =  8 

parts  per  million  of 
flour. 

Bleaching  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen:  ni- 
trites as  sodium  nitrite  in  bleached 

flour   0.0006  (for  English  trade)  =  6 

parts  per  million  of 
flour. 
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TRADING  CONDITIONS  IN  BRISTOL  AREA,  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 
II 

TIMBER 

Despite  the  coal  strike,  the  trade  in  timber  kept  up  well  during  1926.  The 
building  trade — which  furnished  the  chief  outlet  for  wood  products — was 
hampered  during  the  summer  months  by  a  shortage  of  bricks  due  to  lack  of  fuel. 

Large  quantities  of  Douglas  fir  for  railway  sleepers  were  imported,  and 
this  is  stated  to  be  the  one  Canadian  wood  in  respect  of  which  hopes  can  be 
entertained  of  expanding  trade.  Throughout  the  year  Douglas  fir  in  planks 
and  boards  were  in  better  demand. 

The  competition  of  whitewood  from  Central  Europe,  fostered  by  low 
exchanges,  has  restricted  the  demand  for  spruce.  The  demand  for  tonnage 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  get  space  in  the 
liners  for  the  early  winter  months.  The  imports  have  consequently  been  small. 
With  a  continuance  of  the  competition  from  European  whitewood,  spruce  will 
occupy  a  difficult  position  during  the  present  year.  To  secure  trade,  shippers 
will  have  to  be  prepared  to  sell  on  the  same  level  of  prices  as  Continental  pro- 
ducers. 

Market  Conditions. — The  buying  of  Northern  European  woods  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  was  upon  a  cautious  scale,  but  the  smallness  of  the  Russian 
stocks  and  their  purchase  in  large  blocks  by  strong  hands  gave  the  market  a 
good  tone.  Russian  wood  rose  gradually  in  value  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
autumn  months  a  sharp  and  sudden  rise  in  freights  considerably  more  than 
offset  a  slight  weakening  of  f.o.b.  values  for  goods  for  1926  shipment.  This 
rise  in  transport  rates  had,  however,  a  beneficial  effect  on  landed  prices  and 
also  restricted  the  volume  of  late  shipments.  In  October  and  November  con- 
siderable buying  took  place  for  1927  shipment,  and  many  shippers  have  since 
put  up  their  quotations  by  5s.  ($1.21)  and  even  10s.  ($2.43)  per  standard.  The 
year  may  be  summarized  as  one  of  steady  trade  and  fair  profits. 

The  Outlook. — The  improvement  in  the  financial  conditions  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  is  enabling  these  countries  to  make  forward  contracts 
for  wood  goods  much  in  excess  of  those  of  previous  seasons.  English  buyers 
consequently  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  supplies  of  Finnish  goods  at  an 
unusually  early  date,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  a  million  standards 
were  sold  by  Finnish  shippers  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  for  1927  shipment, 
with  a  fair  quantity,  variously  estimated  to  be  between  250,000  and  275,000 
standards,  from  Sweden.  Russian  production  for  1927  is  expected  to  slightly 
exceed  the  output  for  the  previous  year.  Provided  shippers  do  not  in  an  excess 
of  optimism  make  the  mistake  of  checking  business  by  a  further  rise  in  prices, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  anticipating  a  firm  and  profitable  market  during 
the  present  year.  Some  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  housing  scheme  purposes 
may  be  expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  a  demand  for  wood  goods  for  indus- 
trial purposes  generally.  Stocks  in  hand  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

Imports  of  Wood  Goods  (Sawn  and  Other  Kinds)  into  Bristol  Channel  Ports 

Bristol  Cardiff  Newport  Gloucester 

Loads  Loads  Loads  Loads 

1925....                                   124,116  151,127  48,570  103,308 

1926  ..                                         99,597  148,327  28,792  121,572 

Canada's  share  in  the  direct  imports  of  wood  deals  into  Bristol  was,  in 
1926,  6,355  loads,  against  18,572  loads  in  1925. 
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LEATHER 

Production  of  the  principal  classes  of  leather  was,  owing  to  the  strikes, 
reduced  to  meet  the  anticipated  decline  in  demand.  Prices  remained  firm  with 
a  tendency  to  advance  for  all  low-grade  sole  leathers  and  various  sorts  of  upper 
leathers.  English  sole  leather,  as  distinct  from  imported,  nevertheless  showed 
a  tendency  to  easier  quotations.  Imported  hides  were  quiet  with  declining 
values  throughout  the  year,  and  English  tanners  were  much  handicapped  by 
lack  of  fuel  and  power,  the  Continent,  and  particularly  Germany,  reaping  the 
advantage. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  sole  leather  section  was  the  keen  demand 
experienced  for  light  low-quality  dry  hide  bends,  which  were  required  to  meet 
the  demand  for  low-priced  footwear.  Canadian  leather  generally  was  of  too 
high  grade  to  meet  this  demand  for  low-priced  material.  At  the  same  time  the 
trade  was  dull  and  disappointing.  A  feature  of  the  upper  leather  has  been  the 
big  run  on  lizard,  crocodile,  and  other  reptile  leathers.  The  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  supply,  and  consequently  there  was  a  good  trade  in  imitation 
reptile  leather  for  the  medium  to  common  grade  goods. 

Men's  boots  and.  shoes  continued  slow  all  through  1926,  and  heavy  artisan 
and  mining  boots  were  seriously  affected  by  the  coal  stoppage. 

Direct  imports  of  leather  into  the  port  of  Bristol  for  1926  showed  a  decrease 
compared  with  1925,  the  total  being  1,541  tons  as  against  1,701  tons  (Canada, 
16  tons  against  20  tons). 

TOBACCO 

Canada  is  sending  increasing  supplies  of  tobacco  to  the  West  of  England. 
One  organization  has  built  a  factory  in  Ontario,  have  their  own  buyers  and 
are  packing  the  leaf,  Canadian  Burley,  to  suit  their  English  trade.  The  con- 
sumers in  this  country  are  getting  used  to  Empire  tobaccos,  and  with  the  Empire 
preferential  duty,  which  amounts  to  about  48  cents  per  pound  less  than  the 
duty  on  foreign  tobaccos,  increasing  quantities  of  Canadian  Burley  will  find  its 
way  into  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  figures  for  this  trade  are  not  available,  but  some  indication  of  this 
business  may  be  gathered  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1926.  Imports 
of  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  British  Empire — including 
Nyassaland,  British  India,  Rhodesia,  Cyprus,  and  Canada — are  given  as  ever 
35,000,000  pounds.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  3J  million  pounds  over  1925. 
It  is  believed  Canada  was  responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  this  increase. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  brunt  of  the  coal  stoppage  fell  more  severely  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  than  upon  any  other  industry  of  the  country,  production  showing  a  heavy 
decrease  for  the  twelve  months.  However,  the  steady  accumulation  of  orders 
during  the  long  period  of  idleness  has  afforded  a  considerable  amount  of  work, 
while  the  substantial  amount  of  work  on  hand  in  the  allied  trades  of  ship- 
building, general  engineering,  building,  etc.,  will  eventually  help  to  set  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  on  its  feet. 

TIN  PLATES 

In  South  Wales  the  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tinplates,  black 
plates,  and  galvanized  sheets  were  among  the  least  injured  in  1926  by  the 
national  coal  stoppage.  The  tinplate  trade,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the 
high  cost  of  tin  as  well  as  of  coal,  bars,  and  other  material,  which  was  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  the  finished  article.  The  increases  in  prices  during  the  period  of 
the  strike  did  not  meet  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  by  sacrificing 
their  profits  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the  more 
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important  markets.  Shipments  to  all  markets  were  substantially  less  in  1926 
than  in  1925,  those  to  Canada  being  reduced  from  35,669  tons  to  25,230  tons. 
The  contraction  of  the  volume  in  foreign  trade,  which  absorbs  normally  between 
65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  was  considerable,  the  lost  trade  being 
diverted  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS  \ 

In  the  galvanized  sheet  industry  the  early  months  of  1926  were  exception- 
ally favourable.  For  the  March  quarter  the  production  was  at  the  rate  of 
950,000  tons  per  annum,  or  nearly  100,000  tons  more  than  the  production  in 
1925;  but  during  the  strike  the  output  fell  to  32,900  in  one  month.  During 
the  period  of  the  strike,  however,  production  averaged  between  50,000  and 
60,000  tons  per  month,  and  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  it  was  gradually 
being  restored  to  the  pre-stoppage  figures. 

MOTOR  CARS 

In  the  survey  of  industrial  conditions  for  1926  the  motor  industry  stands 
out  as  a  bright  exception  to  the  general  depression,  considerable  progress  having 
been  made  during  the  year.  The  motor  show  in  London  last  October  exempli- 
fied the  development  of  interest  in  road  transport,  and  the  attendance  reached 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Importers  of  cars  and  chassis  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  business  than  in 
the  previous  year,  but  the  slogan  "  Buy  British  "  has  begun  to  take  effect,  as 
was  shown  by  the  support  given  to  British  manufactures.  In  addition  to  the 
development  of  the  home  market  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  export 
of  British  cars. 

Reports  from  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Wolverhampton  indicate  that 
manufacturers  are  anticipating  a  high  level  of  production  for  1927. 

BUILDING  TRADE 

Despite  the  industrial  upheaval,  the  production  of  houses  in  1926  surpassed 
all  previous  records.  Home  manufacture  of  bricks  increased  beyond  all  pre- 
vious years,  but  the  supply  was  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  foreign 
bricks  were  imported  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  per  week. 

The  Government  subsidy  for  small  houses  will  be  reduced  in  October  by 
about  £25  per  house,  but  it  is  considered  most  unlikely  that  this  will  cause  any 
break  in  the  volume  of  house  construction. 

Apart  from  housing,  the  general  building  industry  is  fairly  well  maintained. 
A  great  deal  of  public  building  is  held  up  owing  to  the  present  desire  of  local 
authorities  for  economy  in  the  rates,  and  this  work  is  only  waiting  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  be  carried  out.  The  leaders  in  this  industry  believe  that, 
unless  there  is  a  serious  national  setback,  they  can  now  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  prosperity.  i 

ELECTRICITY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Beyond  a  temporary  shortage  of  iron  and  steel  supplies  towards  the  middle  of 
the  year,  which  necessitated  a  reduction  in  manufacturing  activity,  the  industry 
kept  up  a  steady  rate  of  output.  The  only  branch  of  the  industry  reporting  a 
decline  is  that  devoted  to  industrial  motors  ;  otherwise  over  the  entire  range  of 
its  activities  it  was  scarcely  affected. 

The  construction  of  new  super-power  stations  has  been  sanctioned.  At  the 
end  of  1926  eleven  were  under  construction  or  projected,  including  two  in  the 
Bristol  area,  one  in  Bristol  itself,  and  one  in  Coventry.  Extensions  of  stations 
already  in  operation  have  been  designed,  so  that  in  a  few  years'  time  more 
than  half  the  total  output  of  electricity  will  be  supplied  under  existing  schemes 
by  generating  stations  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
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A  Central  Electricity  Board  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  a  national 
scheme  of  co-ordination,  first  of  all  over  certain  areas  and  finally  over  the  whole 
country.  In  fame  standardized  voltages  will  obtain  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  in  place  of  different  voltages  in  almost  every  town,  and  sometimes 
two,  as  in  the  case  of  Bristol,  or  even  three.  Highly  electrified  works  deriving 
their  power  from  a  public  utility  were  able  to  achieve  almost  complete  independ- 
ence of  coal  supplies  and  keep  in  constant  operation,  while  other  works  were 
closed  down  through  an  exhaustion  of  coal  stocks. 

The  outlook  for  the  electrical  industry  is  regarded  as  more  promising  now 
than  it  has  been  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

SIGNS  OF  TRADE  REVIVAL 

At  the  close  of  every  year  since  1923  optimism  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  prospects  of  revival  in  British  industry  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
foundations  of  this  feeling  so  far  as  1927  is  concerned  are  as  follow: — 

(1)  In  woollen  textiles  the  position  has  become  so  much  more  favourable 
for  spinners  and  manufacturers  that  it  is  generally  agreed  the  worst  of  the  crisis 
is  over. 

(2)  In  engineering,  reports  show  increased  confidence;  but  for  the  coal 
stoppage,  1926  would  have  had  a  record  output  in  many  branches. 

(3)  The  electrical  industry  had  a  record  activity  in  exports  and  develop- 
ments at  home. 

(4)  Motor  exports  are  steadily  expanding,  including  motor  cycles,  and 
the  home  trade  is  good. 

(5)  Shipbuilding  reports  an  encouraging  number  of  new  orders. 

(6)  The  building  trade  experienced  a  successful  year  and  the  outlook  is 
bright. 

(7)  The  iron  and  steel  trade,  which  suffered  so  severely,  reports  a  prospect 
of  a  busy  period  ahead. 

(8)  The  spending  power  of  the  people,  though  depleted,  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  brewery  trades  and  the  tobacco  and  the  artificial  silk 
industries. 

(9)  One  after  another  of  the  European  customers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  putting  their  national  finances  and  their  currencies  on  a  stable  basis  and 
irregular  and  subsidized  competition  from  these  causes  is  ceasing. 

EMPIRE  MARKETING  BOARD  ESTABLISHES  OFFICE  IN 

LIVERPOOL 

The  Empire  Marketing  Board  have  established  an  office  in  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  various  lines  of  research  work  recommended  by  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee  in  their  Fruit  Report,  writes  Mr.  J.  Forsyth 
Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool.  During  the  season 
their  technical  specialist  has  carried  on  careful  inspections  of  Canadian  fruit 
arrivals,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  condition  and  its  causes. 
The  work  during  the  past  season  has  been  only  preliminary,  but  it  is  hoped 
next  season  that,  with  co-operation  in  Canada,  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake 
some  experimental  research  work  into  the  causes  of  slack  packs,  and  of  all  con- 
ditions of  unsoundness  and  deterioration,  that  should  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  to  our  shippers.  The  Marketing  Board  are  also  issuing  a  circular  of 
Fruit  Intelligence,  which  collates  and  sets  forth  much  interesting  information 
with  regard  to  quantities  of  fruit  shipped,  stocks  in  storage,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  later  on  this  service  will  include  the  securing  of  valuable  information  a? 
to  Continental  and  British  fruit  crop  prospects. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  CREAMERY  INDUSTRY 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

DAIRY   PRODUCE  ACT 

Dublin,  March  28,  1927.— The  Dairy  Produce  Act,  1924,  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  described  as  "  an  act  to  make  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  manu- 
facture, marketing  and  export  of  dairy  produce  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
general  standard  thereof,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  provision  for  the  regis- 
tration and  control  of  premises  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy 
produce,  and  for  the  marking  of  such  produce,  and  for  other  matters  conducive 
or  incidental  to  the  objects  aforesaid."  The  act  is  divided  into  five  parts  as 
follows:  Part  I,  Conditions  of  cleanliness  and  order,  dealing  with  the  condi- 
tions as  to  cleanliness  and  order  under  which  dairy  produce  may  be  permitted 
to  be  manufactured  for  sale;  Part  II,  Export  of  butter,  regulating  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  export  of  butter  and  providing  that  all  butter  exported 
from  Saorstat  Eireann  shall  be  exported  only  from  premises  registered  in  the 
register  of  creameries,  or  the  register  of  manufacturing  exporters,  or  the  register 
of  butter  factories,  or  the  register  of  non-manufacturing  exporters;  Part  III, 
Registration  of  premises,  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  registration  and  regula- 
tions as  to  packing  butter  and  marking  packages,  pasteurizing  plant  and  equip- 
ment, etc.;  Part  IV,  National  mark  for  butter,  providing  ultimately  for  the 
issue  of  a  national  brand  or  mark  to  exporters  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  department  in  the  production  of  choice  butter;  Part  V,  Miscellaneous  and 
general.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regular  inspection  of  all  premises,  for  the 
testing  and  analysis  of  samples,  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  and  various 
other  matters  relating  to  efficient  manufacture  and  marketing. 

By  virtue  of  an  announcement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Agri- 
culture, Part  II  and  Sections  42  and  43  of  Part  V  of  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion on  March  1,  1927,  thus  bringing  into  operation  the  entire  Act  with  the 
exception  of  Part  IV,  dealing  with  the  national  mark  for  butter. 

Regulations  under  Part  III  of  the  Act  have  also  been  issued  providing  that 
all  butter  exported  from  Saorstat  Eireann  shall  be  packed  in  standard  packages 
as  set  forth  in  the  order.  Details  of  specifications  and  requirements  under 
these  regulations  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1181 
(September  ,18,  1926) . 

ELIMINATING  COMPETITION 

Creameries  in  the  Irish  Free  State  are  of  two  distinct  types  in  the  matter 
of  control,  the  co-operative  and  proprietary.  The  co-operative  creameries 
number  400  and  are  owned  by  farmers,  while  there  are  180  proprietary  cream- 
eries which  are  owned  by  limited  companies  or  individuals,  making  a  total  of 
580  creameries  in  the  Free  State.  In  order  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  unpro- 
fitable competition  in  this  industry,  the  Dail  Eireann  recently  voted  the  sum 
of  £455,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  certain  proprietary  creameries  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Cork.  The  number  of  creameries  involved 
is  113,  of  which  it  is  estimated  50  are  redundant  and  will  be  dismantled.  The 
remainder  will  in  due  course  be  transferred  to  co-operative  societies. 

SURPRISE  BUTTER  INSPECTIONS 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Dairy  Produce  Act,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Agriculture  have  instituted  a  system  of  surprise  butter 
inspections  with  a  view  to  improving  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  butter 
manufactured  for  export.  As  previously  stated,  butter  may  only  be  exported 
from  the  Free  State  from  registered  premises.   The  surprise  inspections  are  held 
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at  irregular  intervals  at  the  Butter  Testing  Station  in  Dublin.  The  chief 
inspector  simply  instructs  the  various  creameries,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  to  for- 
ward a  sample  case  of  butter  for  inspection,  on  a  certain  day.  All  identifica- 
tion marks  are  covered  up,  the  cases  are  numbered  and  then  graded  independ- 
ently by  three  testers.  The  maximum  award  for  the  various  qualities  are: 
flavour,  60;  texture,  30;  colour,  5;  packing  and  finish,  5. 

Each  creamery  is  furnished  with  a  report  on  its  own  sample,  and  the  names 
of  the  first  five  creameries  in  point  of  scoring  are  made  public.  Eventually 
when  Part  IV  of  the  Act  has  been  placed  in  operation,  providing  for  a  national 
mark  for  butter,  the  data  thus  secured  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  minimum  marks  which  any  creamery  must  gain  in  order  to  be  entitled  tc 
use  the  national  mark. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Free  State  supplies  only  7  per  cent  of  England's  butter 
imports.  By  making  Irish  butter  "  consistently  good,  rather  than  occasionally 
excellent "  by  means  of  legislation  and  education,  and  by  eliminating  unhealthy 
competition  at  home  in  buying  up  and  dismantling  redundant  plants,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  following  a  constructive  policy  which  will  eventually 
place  this  country's  creamery  industry  in  a  position  to  command  a  share  of 
Great  Britain's  butter  trade  more  in  keeping  with  her  productive  power  and 
her  proximity  to  the  latter  country. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  March  10,  1927. — During  the  past  month  business  has  shown 
some  improvement  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  towns,  but  trade  in  the  country 
districts  continues  quiet.  Certain  districts  in  the  Cape  Province  and  Transvaal 
are  suffering  from  drought,  but  elsewhere  good  though  somewhat  irregular  rains 
have  fallen,  and  the  general  farming  outlook  has  distinctly  improved.  This 
improvement  is  particularly  marked  in  the  sugar-  and  maize-growing  districts, 
and  indications  point  to  an  increase  in  the  latter  crop  over  that  of  last  year. 

Another  welcome  improvement  which  occurred  during  the  month  is  that- 
shown  by  the  fruit  exporting  industry.  From  the  beginning  of  the  deciduous 
season  down  to  the  end  of  January  total  exports  of  non-citrus  fruit  amounted 
to  about  390,000  cases,  a  quantity  which  was  not  only  very  much  below  the 
estimate,  but  was  distinctly  less  than  the  420,000  cases  exported  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  season.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month, 
however,  arrivals  of  fruit  at  the  ports  have  greatly  improved,  exports  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  February  amounting  to  nearly  340,000  cases,  a  total 
which,  though  still  somewhat  below  the  estimate,  is  over  40  per  cent  above  the 
quantity  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Exports  for  the 
reason  to  February  19  have  therefore  totalled  nearly  730,000  cases,  compared 
with  about  660,000  cases  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season. 

The  publication  of  the  Union  trade  figures  for  November  has  now  rendered 
possible  what  is  probably  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  course  of  trade 

during  1926.  Exports 

(Including  Excess 

Imports         Specie)  of  Exports 

£1.000            £1.000  £1,000 

January-November                                           £67.093          £75.009  £7,916 

December  (est.)                                                   6,026             7,866  1,840 

£73,119        .  £82,875  £9,756 

Compared  with  1925,  exports  during  1926  appear  to  have  been  nearly  four 
million  pounds  sterling  lower,  imports  over  five  and  one-quarter  million  pounds 
higher,  and  the  total  balance  of  visible  trade  about  nine  and  one-quarter  million 
pounds  less  favourable. 
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The  railways,  harbours  and  steamships  accounts  for  the  period  April  1  to 
December  31  show  the  total  revenue  received  during  that  period  as  £20,861,334, 
against  a  total  expenditure  (including  all  overhead  charges)  of  £21,014,432. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficit  on  the  nine  months'  working  of  £153,098,  which 
compares  with  a  surplus  of  £726,152  for  the  same  period  of  1925. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  January  (twenty-six  working  days) 
amounted  to  839,782  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,567,167,  representing  an  increase 
compared  with  December  (twenty-six  working  days)  of  3,625  fine  ounces  and 
£15,398,  and  an  increase  compared  with  January,  1926  (twenty-six  working 
days)  of  43,512  fine  ounces  and  £184,827.  The  daily  average  amounted  to 
32:299  fine  ounces,  compared  with  32,160  fine  ounces  in  December  and  30,626 
fine  ounces  in  January,  1926 

Business  in  Rhodesia  is  still  somewhat  quiet,  although  a  steady  tone  is 
maintained.  The  future  outlook  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  weather,  which 
up  to  the  present  has  been  unusually  dry  in  certain  districts,  and  unless  good 
rains  occur  in  the  near  future  it  is  feared  that  crops  will  be  below  normal. 

The  1926  maize  crop  is  now  estimated  at  1,393,654  bags,  which,  although 
about  150,000  bags  below  the  original  estimate,  is  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age crop,  and  is  second  only  to  the  record  crop  reaped  in  1923. 

East  African  bazaar  trade  during  the  month  has  shown  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  the  opening  of  the  Uganda  cotton  season  has  resulted  in  an  improved 
demand  for  imported  goods.  Fresh  indents  for  goods  are  being  placed  with 
caution,  merchants  being  primarily  interested  in  disposing  of  the  heavy  stocks 
held  in  bond  and  up-country.  Credit  is  still  restricted,  but  a  more  confident 
tone  pervades  the  bazaar,  and  a  gradual  improvement  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  next  few  months. 

Crops  in  Kenya  generally  are  good,  but  the  later  plantings  have  produced 
poor  results,  due  to  excessive  rainfall. 

Zanzibar  reports  business  as  being  a  little  more  lively  owing  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Pemba  clove  crop. 

Retail  trade  in  Nyasaland  has  been  fair  for  the  time  of  year,  which  is 
usually  somewhat  quiet  on  account  of  the  rains. 

WOOD  AND  PAPER  IN  HOLLAND:  A  CORRECTION 

In  a  report  on  the  above  subject  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Not. 
1205  (March  5),  the  following  sentence  was  published  in  error  on  page  283,  line 
17:  "  Holland  imported  4,588  metric  tons  of  wallpaper  in  1926  from  the  United 
States,  against  4,296  in  1925.''  This  should  have  read:  "In  1925  Holland 
imported  4,296  metric  tons,  while  in  1926  this  figure  increased  to  4,588  metric 
tons,  of  which  20  tons  came  from  the  United  States." 

WEEK-END  CABLE  RATES  FROM  CANADA  TO  ARGENTINA 

Canadian  exporters  should  note  that  there  is  a  week-end  cable  letter  rate 
from  Canada  to  Argentina.  The  rate  is  twenty  words  for  $4,  and  20  cents  for 
each  additional  word. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1926:  MARKING  OF 

IMPORTED  EGGS 

An  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1926,  to  require  the  marking  of  imported  eggs,  has  been  referred  for  inquiry  to 
the  Standing  Committee  set  up  under  the  Act.  The  inquiry  will  not  commence 
before  May  2,  1927.  Any  communication  with  regard  to  the  matter  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Johns,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  at  10  Whitehall 
Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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NO  RENEWAL  OF  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  CREDITS  FOR 

RUSSIAN  BUSINESS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  March  18,  1927. — The  German-Russian  Agreement,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  German  Government  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  States 
extended  a  credit  of  300  million  reichsmarks  for  the  export  of  German  indus- 
trial products  to  Russia,  lapses  on  March  31.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  agreement  along  these  lines  is  not  anticipated.  The  sums 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  under  the  agreement 
by  the  financial  consortium  formed  for  the  purpose  have  been  utilized  prac- 
tically up  to  the  full  amount.  Although  a  similar  export  credit  guarantee  has 
lately  been  established  for  Russian  business  by  the  Austrian  Government,  it  is 
not  expected  that  such  a  credit  guarantee  out  of  public  funds  will  again  be 
made  available  in  Germany. 

A  complete  cessation  of  Russian  business  after  March  31  is  hardly  to  be 
anticipated,  as  contracts  satisfactory  to  both  sides  have  been  made  without 
recourse  to  the  300  million  reichsmarks  credit  and  such  contracts  should  con- 
tinue to  be  concluded  after  the  agreement  lapses. 


BELGIUM'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1926* 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

IV.  Imports  from  Canada 

Brussels,  March  25,  1927. — According  to  the  figures  published  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  value  of  Canada's  total  exports  to  Belgium 
in  1926  was  $21,457,018  compared  with  $22,315,249  in  1925,  a  decrease  of  4  per 
cent. 

The  main  cause  of  this  decrease  was  the  heavy  depreciation  in  the  franc 
which  occurred  last  year.  Compared  with  its  international  value  before  the 
break  in  the  middle  of  March,  the  Belgian  franc,  after  the  stabilization  of  the 
exchange  in  October,  had  lost  50  per  cent  of  its  purchasing  power  abroad.  To 
the  Belgians  therefore  the  products  of  countries  whose  currencies  were  at  par, 
such  as  Canada,  became  50  per  cent  dearer,  and  purchasers  in  this  country 
turned  their  attention  to  the  goods  offered  by  countries  such  as  France  and  Italy, 
whose  currencies  were  depreciated,  the  general  effect  being  a  decrease  in  pur- 
chases abroad.  Thus  Belgium's  total  imports,  calculated  in  gold,  decreased  by 
13  per  cent  from  $847,900,000  in  1925  to  $734,900,000  in  1926.  Figures  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  show  that  exports  to  Belgium  from  the 
Dominion's  neighbour  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  $120,000,000  to 
$90,000,000,  a  fall  of  25  per  cent. 

World  prices  in  1926  were,  however,  below  the  1925  level,  and  this  factor 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  Belgium's  imports  last  year. 

From  the  following  table,  which  shows  Canada's  exports  grouped  in  order 
of  importance  during  1926,  it  appears  that  a  heavy  decrease  in  foodstuffs,  auto- 
mobiles, and  agricultural  machinery  has  been  almost  balanced  by  increased 
exports  of  metals,  non-metallic  minerals,  and  products  of  the  lumber  and  rubber 
industries. 


•Reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  general,  on  imports  and  exports 
(No.  1203);  distribution  of  trade  by  countries  (No.  1205);  and  trade  with  the  United  States 
(No.  1210).  The  concluding  part  of  the  report  or  the  imports  from  Canada  will  be  published 
in  next  issue. 
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Exports  fro?n  Canada  to  Belgium 


Increase 

1926  1925  or  Decrease 

$  Per  Cent  $  Per  Cent  $ 

Grain                                     16,441,093  76.6  16.466,596  73.8  -  25,503 

Non-ferrous  metals        ..         2,120,048  9.9  1,916,098  8.6  +  203,950 

Non-metallic  minerals   ..           744,104  3.5  391,047  1.8  +  353,057 

Foodstuffs                                  553,802  2.6  1,855,234  8.3  —1,301,432 

Wood  and  products  ....           549,627  2.5  252,093  1.1  +  297,534 

Rubber  goods                             340,411  1.6  297,062  1.3  +  43,349 

Automobiles  and  parts  . .           306,178  1.4  601,302  2.7  -  295,124 

Agricultural  machinery  . .           177,217  0.8  227,785  1.0  -  50,568 

Other  articles                             224,538  1.1  308,032  1.4  -  84,094 


Total   21,457,018       100.0       22,315,249       100.0       -  858,231 


It  should  be  remembered  that  Canadian  statistics  of  exports  to  Belgium  include 
a  certain  number  of  products  which  are  not  consumed  in  Belgium  but  are  shipped 
to  Antwerp,  which  is  an  important  transit  port  for  trade  with  Central  Europe 
and  other  countries.  This  will  explain  why,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the 
various  commodities  taken  up,  Canadian  and  Belgian  statistics  are  at  variance, 
and  the  latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  correct,  at  least  for  statistics  by 
weight.  As  regards  the  values  given  in  the  statistics  of  the  respective  countries, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canadian  export  statistics  are  based  on  the 
actual  cost  or  value  of  the  various  commodities  in  Canada  before  shipment, 
while  in  the  Belgian  import  statistics  the  values  stated  cover  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  insurance  to  the  port  of  importation  as  well  as  packing  and  commis- 
sion charges. 

The  franc  values  given  in  the  following  may  be  converted  by  taking  an 
average  rate  of  exchange  of  21  francs  per  dollar  for  1925  and  32  francs  per 
dollar  for  1926. 

GRAIN 

Grain  accounts  for  approximately  three-quarters  of  Canada's  total  exports 
to  Belgium,  the  main  commodity  being  wheat,  exports  of  which  increased  from 
7,336,975  bushels  valued  at  $11,389,802  in  1925  to  9,460,014  bushels  valued  at 
$16,441,093  in  1926.  However,  this  increase  was  balanced  by  decreased  exports 
of  oats  and  barley,  the  figures  being  respectively  $3,598,473  and  $1,380,556  in 
1925  compared  with  $923,632  and  $675,719  last  year.  Canada's  exports  of  rye 
to  Belgium  also  decreased  from  $58,252  to  $7,829,  while  there  were  no  exports 
of  buckwheat  in  1926  against  $39,513  shipped  during  the  previous  year. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  an  effort  to  restore  order  in  the  country's 
financial  situation,  the  Belgian  Government  in  July  placed  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  Belgian-grown  grain,  especially  wheat  and  rye,  the  aim  being  to 
encourage  the  use  of  the  home  product  and  decrease  purchases  from  abroad. 
These  restrictions  remained  in  force  until  the  beginning  of  November.  While 
the  results  of  the  regulations  were  perhaps  not  as  satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped 
for,  they  were  not  without  effect  on  the  country's  trade  in  these  products. 

Wheat. — Total  imports  of  wheat  into  Belgium  in  1926  amounted  to 
1,025,262,684  kilos  (approximately  37,600,000  bushels)  valued  at  1,964,781,740 
francs  against  1,153,763,362  kilos  valued  at  1,577,366,688  francs  in  1925.  The 
three  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1926  were  the  United  States  (358,094,765 
kilos),  Argentina  (239,458,660  kilos),  and  Canada,  which  is  credited  according 
to  Belgian  statistics  with  218,932,800  kilos  or  approximately  8,027,500  bushels, 
taking  the  bushel  as  weighing  60  pounds.  Imports  from  Canada  increased 
8,785,470  kilos  and  from  the  United  States  5,550,462  kilos,  while  imports  from 
Argentina  decreased  by  144,452,535  kilos. 

Imports  from  Rumania  increased  from  19,448,687  kilos  in  1925  to  87,124,521 
kilos  in  1926;  from  Russia,  30,018,551  to  53,449,168  kilos;  and  from  Holland, 
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19,628,390  to  34,271,204  kilos,  while  imports  from  Australia  decreased  from 
40,592,493  to  4,239,790  kilos;  from  France,  37,413,248  to  2.967,651  kilos;  and 
from  British  India,  28,528,859  to  6,913,046  kilos. 

To  show  how  greatly  Belgium  is  dependent  on  foreign  wheat,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  production  of  home-grown  wheat  in  1925  was  estimated  at  only 
394,008,200  kilos  or  approximately  14,450,000  bushels,  and  in  1926  at  about 
348,000,000  kilos  or  11,600,000  bushels.  The  population  of  Belgium  is  nearly 
7,750,000. 

Oats—  Total  imports  of  oats  in  1926  amounted  to  107,147,730  kilos  valued 
at  120,215,979  francs  compared  with  136,254,751  kilos  valued  at  122,203,878 
francs  in  1925,  a  decrease  of  29,107,021  kilos.  Argentina,  the  chief  source  of 
supply',  contributed  62,766,209  kilos  in  1926  compared  with  46,768,661  kilos  for 
the  previous  year.  Imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  49,814,322 
kilos  to  20,283,764  kilos,  and  from  Canada  33,681,421  to  7,347,435  kilos. 

Barley. — Total  imports  of  barley  fell  from  277,642,103  kilos  valued  at 
291,211,009  francs  in  1925  to  246,853,880  kilos  valued  at  297,839,236  francs  in 
1926.  Supplies  were  mostly  from  the  United  States,  which  provided  51,526,383 
kilos  in  1926  as  against  88,140,577  for  the  preceding  year.  Other  countries 
from  which  imports  decreased  were  Canada,  from  25,251,339  to  24,237,555 
kilos;  France,  28,913,119  to  16,307,169  kilos;  Argentina,  21,481,538  to  18,814,634 
kilos;  British  India,  14,329,527  to  495,430  kilos;  and  Tunisia,  11,773,378  kilos 
to  5,725,376  kilos. 

Imports  from  Rumania  increased  from  35,751,491  to  50,152,459  kilos,  and 
from  Danzig  14,431,180  to  27,638,097  kilos. 

Rye. — Total  imports  of  rye  increased  from  25,454,844  kilos  valued  at 
24,400,745  francs  in  1925  to  92,593,001  kilos  valued  at  132,077,960  francs  in 
1926.  Supplies  from  Germany  increased  from  2,353,493  to  20,499,817  kilos; 
from  Danzig,  10,349,837  to  36,833,346  kilos;  from  Holland,  1,768,317  to 
9,850,308  kilos;  and  from  Argentina,  1,287,823  kilos  to  9,426,381  kilos. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  5,222,235  kilos  to  3,340,404  kilos, 
and  from  Canada  2,142,120  to  386,876  kilos. 

Buckwheat. — Total  imports  of  buckwheat  decreased  from  4,474,932  kilos 
valued  at  4,350,699  francs  in  1925  to  3,775,608  kilos  valued  at  4,497,597  francs 
in  1926.  Imports  from  France  increased  from  1,601,500  to  1,924,594  kilos; 
from  Danzig,  808,453  to  838,953  kilos;  and  from  Holland,  282,100  to  325,083 
kilos,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  912,728  to  457,243  kilos. 
There  were  no  imports  from  Canada  in  1926,  whereas  in  1925  the  Dominion 
supplied  638,719  kilos. 

NON-FERROUS  METALS 

There  was  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  in  Canada's  exports  of  non-ferrous 
metals  to  Belgium  in  1926.   The  main  articles  in  this  group  are  zinc  and  lead. 

Zinc. — Exports  of  zinc  ore  from  Canada  to  Belgium  increased  from  30,866 
short  tons  valued  at  $950,644  in  1925  to  33,081  tons  valued  at  $1,167,397  in 
1926,  while  exports  of  spelter  increased  from  30,881  tons  valued  at  $230,205  to 
41,798  tons  valued  at  $308,264. 

Belgium's  imports  of  zinc  ore  (blende,  calamite,  etc.)  increased  from 
512,179  metric  tons  valued  at  253,417,045  francs  in  1925  to  587,244  tons  valued 
at  424,920,360  francs  in  1926.  Supplies  from  Australia  increased  from  75,003 
metric  tons  to  100,008  tons;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  4,453  to  32,398  tons; 
from  British  India,  6,092  to  34,176  tons;  from  French  Indo-China,  12,919  to 
17,701  tons;  from  Mexico,  31.140  tons  to  89.351  tons;  and  from  Holland, 
24,236  to  42,744  tons. 

Decreases  were  registered  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  fell 
from  42,873  to  38,407  tons;  from  Italy,  95,031  to  86,316  tons;  Algeria,  33,745. 
to  25,524  tons;  China,  19,768  to  6,897  tons;  Spain,  39.670  to  20,437  tons- 
France,  33,346  to  14,278  tons;  and  Sweden,  30,331  to  25,467  tons.  Belgian 
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statistics  show  a  decrease  in  imports  from  Canada,  which  is  credited  with  21,008 
tons  for  1926  compared  with  37,377  tons  in  1925. 

The  importance  of  the  zinc  industry  in  Belgium  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  country's  exports  of  zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs  amounted  to  93,236 
metric  tons  valued  at  427,707,089  francs  in  1926,  while  the  previous  year  82,381 
tons  valued  at  285,730,007  francs  were  exported.  The  principal  countries  to 
which  these  shipments  are  made  are  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land.  Exports  to  Canada  increased  from  86  tons  in  1925  to  227  tons  in  1926. 

Belgium  also  exported  over  51,092  tons  of  zinc  in  sheets  in  1926  valued  at 
261,487,988  francs,  compared  with  48,479  tons  valued  at  182,762,262  francs  in 
1925.  The  chief  buyers  are  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Argentina. 
Shipments  to  Canada  increased  from  535  tons  in  1925  to  649  tons  last  year. 

Lead. — Canadian  statistics  show  that  the  Dominion's  exports  of  lead  ore 
to  Belgium  were  3,191  short  tons  valued  at  $248,430  in  1925  compared  with 
2,510  tons  valued  at  $304,530  in  1926,  while  its  supplies  of  lead  in  pigs 
decreased  from  2,690  tons  valued  at  $396,624  in  1925  to  2,680  tons  valued  at 
$334,726  last  year. 

Belgium's  total  imp;  its  of  lead  ore  increased  from  34,586  metric  tons  valued 
at  31,781,717  francs  in  1925  to  62,985  tons  valued  at  89,713,957  francs  in  1926. 
The  chief  increase  in  imports  was  from  Australia,  whose  supplies  rose  from 
3,158  to  .11,778  tons,  while  there  weie  increases  in  purchases  from  Great  Britain, 
from  5,247  to  8,270  tons;  France,  4,758  to  5,394  tons;  Chile,  3,174  to  6,993 
tons;  Germany,  1.611  to  5,458  tons;  China,  4,257  to  4,941  tons;  Spain,  1,237 
to  3,353  tons;  Italy,  1,724  to  2,127  tons;  Holland,  439  to  1,813  tons;  and  the 
United  States,  247  to  2,751  ton*.  Canada  is  credited  with  2,890'  tons  in  1926 
compared  with  35  tons  in  1925. 

There  were  decreases  in  imports  of  lead  ore  from  Argentina,  which  fell 
from  1,956  tons  in  1925  to  1.475  tons  in  1926;  Sweden,  1,955  to  1,500  tons; 
and  Tunisia,  1,897  to  506  tons.  . 

Total  imports  of  lead  in  blocks  or  pigs  into  Belgium  increased  from  11,322 
metric  tons  valued  at  36.375,528  francs  in  1925  to  15,358  tons  valued  at  64,217,491 
francs  in  1926.  The  chief  imports  were  from  Spain,  which  supplied  6,922  tons 
in  1926,  against  2,988  tons  in  1925.  Imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
from  1,012  tons  in  1925  to  1,619  tons  in  1926,  while  imports  from  Greece  rose 
from  690  to  1,243  tons.  Imports  from  Germany  decreased  from  1,521  to  1,381 
tons,  while  those  from  Italy  fell  from  1,128  tons  in  1925  to  only  31  tons  last 
year.  Belgian  statistics  do  not  include  any  imports  from  Canada  under  this 
heading. 

Belgium's  total  exports  of  lead  in  blocks  or  pigs  in  1926  amounted  to  29,260 
tons  valued  at  127,940,094  francs,  compared  with  28,413  tons  valued  at 
95,760,190  francs  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  1926  exports  11.438  tons  were 
shipped  to  Franc?,  8,214  tons  to  Germany,  and  5,338  tons  to  Holland. 

Belgium  also  exported  7,316  tons  of  lead  in  sheets  during  1926  valued  at 
38,548,455  francs  compared  with  5,901  tons  valued  at  23,757.834  francs  in  1925. 
Of  the  1926  exports,  2,393  tons  went  to  Holland,  and  2,371  tons  to  Great  Britain. 

Other  Metals.— While  Canadian  statistics  show  that  the  Dominion  exported 
to  Belgium  $66,684  worth  of  aluminium  in  bars  or  blocks  in  1925,  the  Dominion 
made  no  shipments  of  this  commodity  last  year.  There  is  no  record  in  Belgian 
statistics  of  any  imports  of  aluminium  from  Canada  either  in  1925  or  1926. 
Exports  of  aluminium  manufactures  from  Canada  to  Belgium  fell  from  $1,160 
in  1925  to  $529  last  year. 

According  to  Canadian  statistics,  the  Dominion  exported  to  Belgium  $4,318 
worth  of  brass  scrap  and  $12,000  worth  of  metallic  cobalt  in  1925;  no  exports 
are  recorded  for  1926.  Exports  of  other  non-ferrous  metals  from  Canada  to 
this  country  fell  from  $6,035  in  1925  to  $4,602  in  1926 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


New  Tariff  Preferences  in  British  Guiana 

A  copy  of  British  Guiana  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  No.  4  of  1927  has  been 
received  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  according  to  which  the 
increased  tariff  preferences  provided  for  in  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  1925  have  been  brought  into  effect.  The  articles  on  which  special  prefer- 
ences are  provided  for  in  this  agreement,  with  the  rates  of  duty  established  in 
the  new  ordinance,  are  as  follows: — 

British  Surtax 
Preferential  General    on  Duty- 
Tariff        Tariff     Per  cent. 

of  Dutv. 

Butter   .  .per  100  lbs. 

Cement,  Portland 

in  packages  not  exceeding  400  lbs. 

Cheese  per  100  lbs 

Cocoa:  including  chocolate  prepared  other- 
wise than  as  confectionery  per  lb 

Confecionery  per  lb 

Cordage  per  cwt. 

Fish:  tinned  or  canned  or  preserved  in  jars 

or  bottles  per  100  lbs. 

Fish:  smoked,  dried  or  fresh  not  elsewhere 

enumerated  per  cwt. 

Fish:  mackerel  and  salmon,  pickled 

per  barrel  not  exceeding  200  lbs. 

Fish:  all  other  sorts,  pickled 

per  barrel  not  exceeding  200  lbs. 

Apples,  not  preserved 

per  barrel  not  exceeding  160  lbs. 

Wine  containing  more  than  30  but  not  more 
than  42  per  centum  of  proof  spirit,  as 
verified  by  Sike's  Hydrometer  per  gal. 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  duties — 

(a)  on  still  wine  imported  in  bottle.. per  gal. 
(6)  on  sparkling  wine  per  gal. 

Jams  and  jellies  per  lb. 

Lard  and  lard  compounds  and  substi- 
tutes  per  100  lbs. 

Beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted 

per  barrel  not  exceeding  200  lbs. 

Milk,  condensed,  including  milk  powder 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
analyst,  has  been  prepared  from  whole 
milk  per  48  lbs. 

Lumber,  undressed,  other  than  pitch  pine 

per  1,000  feet  board  measure 

Lumber,  dressed,  other  than  pitchpine 

perl,000  feet  board  measure 

Shingles,  wooden,  of  all  kinds  per  1,000 

(Spruce  and  white  pine  lumber  not 
grooved,  tongued  or  dressed,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  reduction  of  five  per  centum  for 
splits.) 

Boots  and  shoes  ad  val. 

Following  are  other  modifications  in  the  revise< 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweetened  and 
in  barrels  or  boxes  not  containing  small 
internal  packages  per  100  lbs. 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweetened  and 

in  tins  per  100  lb. 

Lubricants,  grease  and  other,  whether  of  ani- 
mal, vegetable  or  mineral  origin  per  lb. 

Refined    petroleum     (flashing    point  85° 

Fahrenheit  and  upwards)  per  gal. 

Petrol  including  gasolene,  mineral  naphtha, 

benzine  and  petroleum  spirit  per  gal. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  per  lb. 

The  ordinance  is  dated  March  19,  1927,  .and  took  effect  as  from  March  1. 
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Tariff   Changes  in  United  Kingdom 

With  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  Budget  introduced  on  April  11, 
Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  London, 
cables:  "  Only  Budget  customs  alterations  affecting  Canada  motor  car  and 
motor  cycle  tires  included  in  McKenna  duties,  rate  33J  per  cent,  Empire  one- 
third  reduction.  Increased  duty  imported  tobacco,  basis  being  8  pence  per 
pound  unmanufactured,  unstripped,  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture, 
with  proportionate  increase  in  other  varieties,  including  manufactured;  proposed 
duties  show  slight  decline  in  proportion  of  preference  owing  to  last  year's  specific 
difference  between  full  and  preferential  rates  being  continued.  Both  alterations 
come  into  force  April  12." 

The  new  duty  on  rubber  tires  is  the  same  as  the  rates  already  in  force  on 
motor  cars  and  motor  cycles.  Up  to  the  present  rubber  tires  have  been  exempt 
from  duty. 

The  former  rate  of  duty  on  the  class  of  tobacco  mentioned  in  the  cable- 
gram was  8s.  2d.  per  pound  general  tariff  and  three-fourths  of  this  rate  British 
preferential  tariff.  ! 

Greek  Wheat  and  Flour  Duties 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  announces  that  under  a  Greek  minis- 
terial decree  the  gold  drachma  is  to  be  converted  into  paper  drachmae  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  customs  and  other  duties  on  wheat,  at  the  rate  of 
8J  (instead  of  5)  paper  drachmae  per  gold  drachma,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  duties  on  wheat  flour,  at  the  general  rate  of  14  (instead  of  6J) 
paper  drachmae  per  gold  drachma. 

See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1192  (December  4,  1926,  page 
G83). 

Proposed  Japanese  Tariff  Changes 

According  to  a  telegraphic  report  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of 
March  17,  1927,  a  Bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Japanese  Diet  which  proposes 
to  increase  the  a  statutory  "  duty  on  butter,  artificial  butter  and  ghee  (tariff 
No.  53)  from  29.60  to  36.90  yen  per  100  kin;  to  increase  the  duty  on  tapioca, 
manioc  and  sago,  in  powder  (tariff  No.  22-4-A),  from  1  to  1.80  yen  per  100  kin; 
and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  corn  starch  (tariff  No.  22-5)  from  4.55  to  2.30  yen 
per  100  kin.  (Yen  equals  49.2  cents  in  Canadian  money  and  100  kin  equals 
132.3  pounds.) 

The  Franco-Japanese  Convention  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  statutory 
duty  by  8.8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  natural  butter.  This  conventional  rate  is 
accorded  to  Canada. 

CANADA-WEST  AFRICA  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  steamer 
Cariboo  of  the  Elder  Dempster  and  Company  Line,  which  sails  from  Montreal 
on  May  15,  expects  to  make  a  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  Shippers  who 
are  interested  in  West  Africa,  or  who  desire  to  open  up  trade  there,  may  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Applications  for  space  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  and  Company,  Limited,  Montreal. 

The  total  imports  into  British  West  Africa  in  1926  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  $587,083  as  compared  with  $394,911  in  1925.  The  principal  items  were:  auto- 
mobiles and  parts,  canned  fish,  flour  of  wheat,  wood  (unmanufactured),  and 
rubber  belting.  Other  suggested  lines  in  which  Canada  might  compete  are: 
meats,  preserved  fruits,  confectionery,  enamelware,  cement,  and  railway  materials 
and  supplies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Sierra  Leone  is  only  eighteen  days'  sailing  from 
Montreal. 
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DIRECT  EXCHANGE  OF  PARCEL  POST  WITH  SWEDEN 

A  direct  exchange  of  uninsured  parcels  by  post  has  been  arranged  between 
Canada  and  Sweden.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  parcel  post  route  via 
England.  Direct  parcel  post  mails  from  Canada  will  be  made  up  at  Montreal 
and  Halifax.  The  regulations  as  to  packing,  customs  declarations,  prohibited 
articles,  etc.,  will  be  the  same  as  for  parcels  for  Sweden  sent  via  England.  The 
limit  of  weight  will  be  15  pounds. 

While  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  by  the  direct  service  are  lower 
than  for  the  service  via  England,  the  frequency  of  the  direct  service  is  less. 

Parcels  up  to  15  pounds  may  now  be  accepted  for  transmission  via  England 
to  Sweden. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  11,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  11,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April 
4,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  Re- 
united States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 
00  $4.86^ 
.139 


.402 


.193 
.238 

*.20S 

.208 

.208 

.14125 

.498 


$1.0000 
.498 
.424 

4.'80§ 


April  5, 

April  11, 

1927 

1927 

$4.8471 

$4.8510 

.1389 

.1389 

.0295 

.0290 

.0252 

.0252 

.0391 

.0391 

.3990 

.3990 

.0478 

.0484 

.1771 

.1740 

.0520 

.0515 

.1921 

.1921 

.2309 

.2308 

.0130 

.0130 

.2599 

.2570 

.2070 

.2075 

.2004 

.2005 

.1412 

.1400 

.4912 

.4900 

.4525 

.4525 

.3050 

.3007 

.9900 

.9990 

.4700 

.4705 

.4237 

.4237 

.1180 

.1180 

4 . 8350 

4.8350 

1.0050—1.0175  1.0175—1.0050 


.402 


.507 


.0250 
.4010 
3.030 
.5012 


.0237 
.4010 
3 . 0400 
.5012 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,. 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

286.  Flour. — An  Irish  Free  State  flour  importer  covering  the  West  and  Midlands  wishes 
to  purchase  flour  suitable  for  the  bakery  trade  direct  from  the  mill. 

287.  Condensed  Milk. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  condensed  milk.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

288.  Honey. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  honey  importers  desire  direct  connections 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  white  clover  honey  of  good  quality. 

Miscellaneous 

289.  Fish  Meal. — Dutch  importer  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on  fish  meal 
of  analysis:  (1)  lean — 65  per  cent  albumen,  3  per  cent  fat,  2  per  cent  salt;  (2)  fat  extracted 
— 55  per  cent  albumen,  10  per  cent  fat,  8  per  cent  salt. 

290.  Fish  Meal. — Dutch  importer  of  light-coloured  fish  meal  desires  samples  and  c.i.f. 
quotations  as  per  analysis:  albuminoids  55  to  60  per  cent,  fat  3  to  5  per  cent,  phosphate 
lime  18  to  22  per  cent,  salt  about  2  per  cent. 

291.  Seeds. — A  firm  of  grain  and  produce  merchants  in  New  Zealand  are  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  high-class  timothy  and  alsike  seed.  Quotations. 

292.  Chemicals,  Colours,  Oils,  Fats  and  Greases. — The  London  office  of  a  New  York 
firm  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemicals  of  all  descriptions — colours, 
oils,  fats,  greases  and  raw  materials  for  the  soap,  paint,  varnish,  essential  oil,  tanning,  and 
confectionery  trades. 

293.  Greases. — A  Liverpool  manufacturing  firm  who  purchase  American  greases  from 
time  to  time  are  open  as  buyers  to  entertain  Canadian  offers.  Details  of  requirements  can 
be  obtained  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

294.  Patent  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  are  interested  in  establishing  direct  contact, 
as  either  buyers  or  agents,  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  vegetable  tanned  or  semi-chrome 
patent  leather  who  are  not  already  represented  in  the  North  of  England.  Samples  and 
delivered  warehouse  Manchester  prices  desired. 

295.  Mining  Machinery,  etc. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  mining 
machinery  and  ore  dressing  or  crushing  plant. 

296.  Road  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  road  machinery. 
296a.  Road  Paving  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  machinery 

for  paving  roads. 

297.  Mechanical  Wtood-pulp  Machinery. — A  London  firm  of  consulting  engineers,  who 
are  preparing  designs  for  a  mechnaical  wood-pulp  mill,  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp  mill  machinery  and  equipment. 

298.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements. 

299.  Hand  Motor. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  Puller  mover  (medium 
or  small  sizes)  hand  motor. 

300.  Fire  Engines. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  motor  fire  engines  and 
rescue  apparatus. 

301.  Painting  Apparatus. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  painting  appar- 
atus for  building. 

302.  Sanitary  Appliances. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  import  health  and  sani- 
tary appliances  for  workshop. 
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303.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  firm  in  Kobe,  Japan,  desire  to  import  paper  to  be  used  for 

wrapping  butter. 

304.  Wrapping  Sticks. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  timber  brokers  are  open  to  receive  offers 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  wrapping  sticks  made  from  Douglas  fir  in 
sizes  li  inch  by  1£  inch  by  8  feet  6  inches  and  H  inch  by  H  inch  by  9  feet  respectively. 
Quotations  desired  per  standard  or  per  thousand  (pieces  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

305.  Birchwood. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  in  Liverpool,  with  offices  in  Bristol  and 
London,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented 
in  this  country. 

306.  Spruce. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  at  Liverpool,  with  offices  in  Bristol  and  London, 
are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  in  this 
country. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  May  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14 — both  C.G.M.M.; 
Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  14. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  April  30;  Huronian,  May  14 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;    Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  May  6. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  15. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Commander,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6. 
To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire.  Head  Line,  May  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  April  28;  Metagama,  Ma}'  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Par- 
thenia,  April  29;   Letitia,  May  6;   Carmia,  May  13 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  May  6;  Queens  County,  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd.,  May  7. 

To  Havre. — Golden  Gate,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  April  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose.  April  29;  Montcalm,  May  6;  Minnedosa,  May  13 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  April  30;  Albertic,  May  7;  Regina,  May  14 — all  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line. 

To  London. — Montreal,  April  30;  Marburn,  Maj>-  6:  Brecon,  May  14 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14 — both  C.G.M.M.;  Alaunia, 
April  29;  Ausonia,  May  6 — both  Cunard  Line;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  April  27;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  12 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letch. — Cairnvalona,  May  6;  Cairnglen,  May  13 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Key  West,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd..  May  9. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Dania,  May  4;  Frode,  May  16 — both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25;  Canadian  Seig- 
neur, C.G.M.M,  May  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Canadian  South  American  Line,  May  15. 

To  St.  Ktcts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  C.G.M.M. ;  May  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
May  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown),  C.G.M.M.,  April  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  April  27;  Montnairn,  May 
18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France.  Canadian  Pacific,  May  11. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  11. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific.  April  23. 

To  London. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  21;  Canadian  Aviator,  C.G.M.M.  (via 
Halifax),  April  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Kearny,  Oriole  Line,  April  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Victor,  C.G.M.M.,  April  20. 
To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  20. 
To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Aviator,  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax),  April  25. 
To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  April  18. 
To  Hamburg. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  April  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  May  7; 
Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  May  5. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
April  25. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Lancaster,  Ellerman  Sr  Bucknall  Line,  April  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  April  19;  Newfoundland,  April  27;  Sachem,  May  14 — 
all  Furness,  Withy;  Winnifredian,  Leyland  Line,  April  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  April  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia,  April  19;  Newfoundland,  April  27;  Sachem,  May 
11 — all  Furness,  Withy;  Nerissa,  April  19;  Silvia,  April  26— both  Red  Cross  Line;  Far- 
north,  Farquhar  SS.,  April  23.  \ 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6; 
Chignecto,  April  22;  Chaleur,  May  13— both  R.M.S.P. 

To  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras— Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
April  23. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  May  3;  Caledonia,  April 
20,  May  17. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  April  23;  Africa  Maru, 
May  8 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  May  3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australian  Line, 
May  4. 

To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  April  18;  Southwestern  Miller,  May  14 — both 
Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatl antique,  May  3. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  April  20. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  April  22;  Loch 
Goil,  May  6 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

£To  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  5. 

To  Buenos  Aires.  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo. — Brandanger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service,  April  30. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  LamcMitagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters.  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adder  ly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land. South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     (Territory  covers  S 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)     Cable  ,  t»- 
dress,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Tri 
P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
on  tour,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
is  about  to  visit  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters. 
The  following  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries: 


Mr.  Hudd 


Quebec   May  2  to  May  3 

Montreal   May  4  to  May  14 

Hamilton   May  16  to  May  18 

Niagara  Falls   May  19 

Windsor   May  23  to  May  27 

Chatham   May  30 

London   May  31  to  June  1 

Kitchener   June  2 


Gait   June  3 

Brantford   June  6  to  June  7 

Guelph   June  8 

Owen  Sound   June  9  to  June  10 

Toronto   June  11  to  June  22 

Oshawa   June  23 

Kingston   June  26 

Ottawa   June  27 


Mr.  Cormack 


Hamilton   April  25  to  April  28 

Windsor   April  29 

London   May  2  to  May  3 

Guelph   May  4 

Gait   May  5 

Brantford   May  6  to  May  7 

Paris   May  9 


10 

St.  Catharines  . .  . 

May 

11 

Niagara  Falls.   .  . 

. .  May 

12 

.  .  May 

13 

16 

Brockville  and 

Gananoque  . . 

.  May 

17 
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Mr.  Cook 


Vancouver 
Hamilton 
Kitchener . 
Windsor  . 


April  22  to  May  6 
May  12  to  May  13 
May  14 

May  16  to  May  17 


London .  . 
Guelph .  . 
Brantford 
Toronto . 


May  18  to  May  19 
May  20  to  May  21 
May  23 

May  25  to  June  4 


Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
or  to  interview  them  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  or  Vancouver,  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  in  any  of  the  other  cities  included 
in  these  itineraries. 


BELGIUM'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1926* 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 
IV.    Imports  from  Canada  — Continued 
NON-METALLIC  minerals 

Asbestos. — The  main  commodity  exported  by  Canada  to  Belgium  in  the 
non-metallic  minerals  group  is  asbestos.  Owing  to  improved  conditions  in  the 
asbestos-consuming  industries  in  Belgium  in  1926,  purchases  of  raw  asbestos 
from  Canada  increased  from  6,002  short  tons  valued  at  $370,530  in  1925  to 
10,033  tons  valued  at  $628,981  in  the  past  year,  and  the  Dominion  remains 
Belgium's  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  East  Africa  and  Cyprus.  Canada 
also  exported  $5,500  worth  of  asbestos  sand  and  waste  to  Belgium  in  1926  as 
compared  with  $4,090  the  previous  year. 

Belgium's  total  imports  of  asbestos  increased  from  10,837  metric  tons  valued 
at  18,952,948  francs  in  1925  to  18,099  tons  valued  at  51,118,509  francs  in  1926. 
Belgian  statistics  show  that  imports  from  Canada  rose  from  3,917  to  7,188 
metric  tons;  from  Portuguese  East  Africa,  2,434  to  4,934  tons;  from  Cyprus, 
1,347  to  1,645  tons;  from  Hamburg,  116  to  928  tons;  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  492  to  899  tons;  from  France,  52  to  797  tons;  and  from  Italy,  428  to 
482  tons.  Imports  from  Finland  decreased  from  804  to  518  tons,  and  from 
Great  Britain  972  to  503  tons. 

Asbestos  is  chiefly  used  in  Belgium  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles 
made  of  a  substance  called  Eternit  or  fibro-cement,  composed  of  asbestos, 
cement,  and  clay.  Exports  of  tiles  and  other  products  from  Belgium  under 
this  heading  increased  from  36,735  metric  tons  valued  at  25,082,766  francs  in 
1925  to  72,311  tons  valued  at  59,611,787  francs  in  1926.  Of  the  1926  exports 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  21,836  and  21,540  tons  respec- 
tively, while  12,707  tons  were  shipped  to  Holland  and  lesser  quantities  to  Den- 
mark (4,355  tons),  Dutch  East  Indies  (1,797  tons),  British  India  (721  tons), 
the  Belgian  Congo  (583  tons),  and  Argentina  (377  tons). 

Coal  and  Tar. — Owing  to  the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  last  year,  Canada 
is  credited  in  1926  with  a  shipment  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  to  Belgium  valued  at 
$34,924.  This  is  exceptional:  there  were  no  exports  from  the  Dominion  to 
Belgium  under  this  heading  in  1925.  Exports  of  coal  to  Belgium,  mostly  for 
ships'  use,  increased  from  $16,427  in  1925  to  $74,699  in  1926,  and  this  is  also 
attributable  to  unfavourable  conditions  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year. 


*  Reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  follows:  general,  on  imports  and  exports 
(No.  1203) ;  distribution  of  trade  by  countries  (No.  1205) ;  trade  with  the  United  States 
(No.  1210) ;  and  the  first  part  of  this  report  on  imports  from  Canada,  in  our  last  issue.  Th-i 
franc  values  may  be  converted  into  dollars  by  taking  an  average  rate  of  exchange  of  21  francs 
per  dollar  for  1925  and  32  francs  for  1926. 
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FOODSTUFFS 

Canada's  exports  of  food  products  to  Belgium  other  than  grain  during  1926 
suffered  a  considerable  decrease  compared  with  1925.  The  decrease  affected 
all  the  commodities  in  this  category.  The  reason  for  the  decline  is  wholly  one 
of  price,  Canadian  foodstuffs  having  become  too  dear  for  this  market  in  the 
face  of  the  country's  decreased  purchasing  power,  resulting  in  reduced  imports 
from  countries  with  currencies  at  par. 

Cheese. — According  to  Canadian  statistics,  the  Dominion's  exports  of 
cheese  to  Belgium  in  1925  amounted  to  $924,468  as  compared  with  $161,567  in 
1926.  There  had  been  a  good  demand  for  the  Canadian  five-pound  loaf  cheese 
up  to  the  break  in  the  exchange  last  March,  but  after  this  event  price  became 
prohibitive.  For  a  time  the  demand  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, who  were  able  to  supply  a  loaf  cheese  at  a  lower  price  than  Canada,  but 
toward  the  end  of  1926  these  countries  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  market 
their  cheese  in  Belgium. 

Total  imports  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  fell  from  17,361,187 
kilos  valued  at  155,194,714  francs  in  1925  to  15,067,254  kilos  valued  at 
160,243,345  francs  in  1926.  Imports  are  chiefly  from  Holland,  which  supplied 
12,574,144  kilos  of  cheese  in  1926  compared  with  13,767,046  kilos  during  the 
previous  year.  According  to  the  Belgian  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  fell 
from  481,940  kilos  valued  at  6,079,272  francs  in  1925  to  123,930  kilos  valued  at 
1,786,092  francs  in  1926,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  202,498 
to  48,555  kilos  and  from  Great  Britain  471,558  to  363,969  kilos.  Imports  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  also  decreased,  while  imports  from  Finland 
increased. 

Butter. — Owing  to  increased  home  production  and  decreased  consumption, 
together  with  the  higher  price  of  the  Canadian  article,  exports  of  butter  from 
the  Dominion  to  Belgium  decreased  from  a  value  of  $83,744  in  1925  to  only 
$36  last  year. 

Total  imports  into  Belgium  decreased  from  4,174,059  kilos  valued  at 
75,183,249  francs  in  1925  to  2,274,250  kilos  valued  at  46,142,262  francs  in  1926. 
Imports  are  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  and  supplies  from  the 
latter  would  include  a  certain  amount  of  Canadian  butter.  Imports  from  Hol- 
land fell  from  1,915,192  to  1,247,715  kilos  and  from  Great  Britain  1,609,520  to 
853,362  kilos.  Imports  of  Danish  butter  fell  from  346,734  to  53,959  kilos, 
while  imports  from  Canada  are  shown  to  have  decreased  from  53,561  kilos  in 
1925  to  only  55  kilos  in  1926.  The  consumption  of  margarine  is  increasing, 
as  is  borne  out  by  the  import  statistics,  which  show  imports  of  4,860,488  kilos 
in  1926  compared  with  3,431,380  kilos  for  the  previous  year.  Practically  the 
whole  supplies  of  foreign  margarine  come  from  Holland. 

Canned  Fish—  Canada's  exports  of  canned  salmon  to  Belgium  decreased 
from  $276,517  in  1925  to  $256,712  in  1926,  while  shipments  of  canned  lobster 
dropped  from  $88,760  to  $47,515.  The  chief  demand  for  salmon  in  Belgium  is 
for  pinks,  but  a  great  deal  of  chum  is  imported,  mostly  for  re-export  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  other  African  markets.  Lobster  has  become  a  luxury  pro- 
duct on  account  of  its  high  price. 

The  United  States  have  secured  a  good  market  in  Belgium  for  canned 
pilchards.  While  the  demand  for  sardines  is  supplied  mostly  by  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  other  countries,  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  good  demand  for  the  so-called  Canadian  sardine  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  pro- 
vided it  were  packed  in  tins  similar  to  those  of  European  brands  and  provided 
with  key. 

39963— 1$ 
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Belgian  statistics  do  not  discriminate  between  the  various  kinds  of  canned 
fish,  all  imports  of  these  goods  being  lumped  under  a  single  head.  Total  imports 
under  this  group  in  1926  amounted  to  5,115,249'  kilos  valued  at  46,085,466 
francs,  of  which  Portugal  supplied  to  the  value  of  22,013,826  francs;  the  United 
States,  10,504,723  francs;  France,  4,648,206  francs;  Great  Britain,  2,580,422 
francs;  and  Canada,  2,197,836  francs. 

Canned  Milk. — The  demand  for  Canadian  canned  milk,  which  had  been 
successfully  introduced  in  Belgium,  has  fallen  greatly  owing  to  the  low  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Belgian  franc.  Exports  of  this  commodity  from  the 
Dominion  to  this  country,  which  amounted  to  2,403  cwt.  valued  at  $20,810  in 
1925,  dropped  to  330  cwt.  valued  at  $2,720  last  year. 

Total  imports  of  condensed  and  preserved  milk  and  cream  in  Belgium 
decreased  from  1,956,241  kilos  valued  at  11,280,406  francs  in  1925  to  1,527,901 
kilos  valued  at  11,699,500  francs  in  1926.  Imports  are  mostly  from  Holland 
and  Italy.  The  former  supplied  830,255  kilos  in  1926  against  907,504  kilos  in 
1925,  while  imports  from  the  latter  decreased  from  325,669  to  227,824  kilos. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  319,235  to  185,860  kilos;  from  Great 
Britain,  146,038  to  53,299  kilos;  and  from  France,  67,390  to  35,897  kilos;  while 
supplies  from  Switzerland  increased  from  96,148  to  157,403  kilos. 

Lard. — Exports  of  lard  from  Canada  to  Belgium  decreased  from  $48,422  in 
1925  to  $21,850  in  ,1926,  and  after  the  drop  of  the  franc  in  March  there  were 
no  exports  of  lard  from  the  Dominion  to  this  country  last  year.  Belgium's 
requirements  of  lard  from  abroad  are  furnished  almost  entirely  by  the  United 
States  and  Holland.  In  1925  Belgium's  total  imports  amounted  to  7,629,781 
kilos  valued  at  55,290,147  francs,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  4,145,612 
kilos  and  Holland  3,413.238  kilos.  The  position  was  reversed  last  year.  Of 
the  total  imports  for  1926  of  6,647,199  kilos  valued  at  58,788,047  francs,  Hol- 
land supplied  3,686,160  kilos  and  the  United  States  2,785,815  kilos. 

Beef.— In  1925  Canada  exported  to  Belgium  $182,957  worth  of  chilled 
or  frozen  beef,  most  of  which  was  re-exported.  In  1926  Canada's  exports  to 
this  country  were  nil.  The  Belgian  market  for  this  commodity  is  controlled 
by  South  America  and  Australia.  Total  imports  into  Belgium  showed  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  1926  compared  with  1925,  the  figures  being  53,450,423 
kilos  valued  at  242,856,061  francs  against  82,572,071  kilos  valued  at  325,402,346 
francs.  Of  the  1926  imports,  Argentina  supplied  31,462,821  kilos;  Australia, 
10,450,682  kilos;  and  Uruguay,  8,490,109  kilos.  Great  Britain  furnished  848,306 
kilos;  Brazil,  400,000  kilos;  and  Holland,  128,317  kilos. 

Wheat  Flcnir. — Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  and  sale  of 
white  flour  in  Belgium  during  the  second  half  of  1926,  exports  of  Canadian  flour 
to  Belgium  fell  from  9,636  barrels  valued  at  $-19,257  in  1925  to  1,728  barrels 
valued  at  $9,302  last  year.  A  "  legal  "  type  of  flour  was  created  by  the  Belgian 
Government  in  July  and  the  placing  on  sale  of  any  other  flour  was  prohibited. 
At  the  beginning  of  November  the  composition  of  the  flour  to  be  milled  or  sold 
was  decreed  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  maximum  of  85  per  cent  of  wheat  and  15  per 
cent  of  rye. 

Total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Belgium  rose  from  20,837,349  kilos  valued 
at  33,048,111  francs  in  1925  to  25,672,808  kilos  valued  at  44,371,426  francs  last 
year.  Of  the  1926  imports,  France  supplied  15,043,713  kilos  valued  at  26,223,305 
francs;  the  United  States,  2,878,651  kilos  valued  at  6,476,648  francs;  and  Hol- 
land, 2,667,684  kilos  valued  at  4,018,742  francs. 

The  flour-milling  industry  in  Belgium  is  important.  Belgium's  total  exports 
of  wheat  flour  decreased  from  75,487,791  kilos  valued  at  133,337,525  francs  in 
1925  to  29,208,396  kilos  valued  at  69,546,955  francs  in  1926.  Of  last  years 
exports,  23,425,477  kilos  went  to  Holland  and  3,957,788  kilos  to  Germany. 
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Sugar, — The  Dominion's  exports  of  sugar  of  all  kinds  to  Belgium  decreased 
from  a  total  of  25,278  cwt.  valued  at  $128,813  in  1925  to  12,768  cwt.  valued 
at  $49,796  in  1926.  This  is  mostly  brown  sugar,  and  the  imports  from  Canada 
are  shown  in  Belgian  statistics  under  the  heading  of  "  vergeoises,  cassonades 
ou  batardes  ".  They  credit  Canada  with  having  supplied  1,215  metric  tons  of 
this  sugar  valued  at  1,940,149  francs  in  1925  as  against  only  169  metric  tons 
valued  at  274,768  francs  last  year. 

The  sugar  industry  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  Belgium's  basic  industries, 
and  it  is  fed  largely  by  the  sugar-beet,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  country  on  a 
large  scale.  Imports  of  raw  beet  sugar  in  1926  amounted  to  10,603  metric  tons 
valued  at  15,048,407  francs,  while  exports  amounted  to  4,563  tons  valued  at 
8,052,956  francs.  Imports  of  raw  cane  sugar  during  the  same  year  amounted 
to  40,294  tons  valued  at  57,010,685  francs,  and  there  were  practically  no  exports 
of  this  commodity. 

Exports  of  refined  sugar,  crystallized  or  white  powder,  in  1926  amounted 
to  106,074  metric  tons  valued  at  218,079,679  francs,  while  exports  of  refined 
sugar  in  lumps,  loaf  or  powder  amounted  to  38,866  tons  valued  at  103,371,216 
francs.  Imports  of  the  former  totalled  529  kilos  worth  .1,412,479  francs  and 
of  the  latter  9  kilos  valued  at  20,433  francs. 

WOOD,  PULP  AND  PAPER 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Scandinavian  and  other  European  countries  control 
the  Belgian  market  for  wood,  pulp  and  paper,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Cana- 
dian exports  of  these  products  to  Belgium  in  1926  showed  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

Wood-pulp. — Canada  does  not  at  the  present  time  supply  the  Belgian  paper- 
making  mills  with  even  a  small  fraction  of  their  requirements  of  wood-pulp, 
this  commodity  being  obtained  mostly  from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Ger- 
many. 

However,  the  artificial  silk  industries  in  Belgium  have  been  looking  to 
Canada  to  supply  their  needs  in  cellulose,  and  one  Canadian  firm  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  sale  of  bleached  sulphite  wood-pulp  to  this  country. 
According  to  Canadian  statistics,  the  Dominion's  exports  of  this  product  to 
Belgium  increased  from  1,690  short  tons  valued  at  $171,765  in  1925  to  4,827 
tons  valued  at  $493,775  in  1926.  The  further  expansion  of  this  trade  seems 
assured. 

The  Belgian  statistics  do  not  differentiate  between  the  various  kinds  of 
wood-pulp,  and  they  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  total  imports 
of  this  commodity  in  1926  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  totals  being 
127,846  metric  tons  valued  at  192,476,302  francs  as  against  130,281  tons  valued 
at  113,521,529  francs.  In  1926  Norway  supplied  45,445  tons;  Sweden,  30,082 
tons;  Finland,  22,740  tons;  and  Germany,  18,929  tons.  The  United  States  is 
credited  with  596  tons  and  Canada  with  1,911  tons.  A  comparison  of  this  latter 
figure  with  that  given  in  Canadian  statistics  shows  a  wide  difference  between 
1he  two  totals.  The  Belgian  figures  are  approximately  correct  in  so  far  as  the 
pulp  for  consumption  in  Belgium  is  concerned;  the  Canadian  figures  include 
shipments  to  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  via  Antwerp. 

Paper. — Paper-making  is  one  of  Belgium's  many  industries,  this  country 
being  a  large  exporter  of  paper  of  all  kinds.  Its  surplus  requirements  of  news- 
print paper  are  supplied  by  Holland,  Finland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Canada  taking  a  share  of  this  trade.  Belgium's  total 
exports  and  imports  of  newsprint  in  1926  amounted  respectively  to  6,477  metric 
tons  valued  at  16,435,223  francs  and  9,168  tons  valued  at  18,039,301  francs. 
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The  articles  supplied  by  Canada  under  this  heading — wrapping  paper 
(kraft),  paper-board,  and  wallpaper — decreased  in  1926  both  in  quantity  and 
value.  The  Dominion's  exports  of  kraft  decreased  from  $33,596  in  1925  to 
$5,512  during  the  past  year,  while  its  exports  of  paper-board  to  Belgium  fell 
from  $7,248  to  $2,409,  and  wallpaper  from  $2,747  to  $1,055. 

Wood. — Belgium  obtains  its  lumber  chiefly  from  Finland,  Scandinavian 
and  other  European  countries.  The  United  States,  however,  have  for  some  time 
past  been  able  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  (about  6  per  cent)  through 
shipments  of  pitch-pine  and  Western  fir.  However,  American  pitch-pine  is 
growing  scarcer  and  dearer,  and  owing  to  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  the 
demand  for  Canadian  Douglas  fir  in  this  market  should  tend  to  increase.  Unfor- 
tunately this  species  was  badly  introduced  in  Belgium,  certain  varieties  of 
Oregon  pine  and  Columbia  fir  of  poor  quality  having  been  unloaded  here  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  sold  as  Douglas  fir.  The  bad  impression  thus  caused 
makes  it  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  to  send  only  the  best  Douglas  fir 
here,  and  much  publicity  regarding  the  merits  of  this  lumber  is  required.  Cana- 
dian statistics  show  that  exports  of  lumber  from  Canada,  mostly  Douglas  fir, 
increased  from  $36,737  in  1925  to  $46,876  in  1926.  Endeavours  have  been  made 
to  introduce  Eastern  Canadian  hardwoods  on  this  market  but  without  success 
on  account  of  their  price  being  too  high. 

Total  imports  of  sawn  lumber  into  Belgium  in  1926  amounted  to  722,987,094 
cubic  metres  valued  at  577,369,528  francs  against  899,551,284  cubic  metres 
valued  at  416,095,444  francs  during  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  40,546,716  cubic  metres  valued  at  52,344,867  francs  in  1926  com- 
pared with  44,733,320  cubic  metres  valued  at  45,473,266  francs  in  1925.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  is  Finland,  which  provided  286,874,820  cubic  metres 
valued  at  218,934,534  francs  in  1926.  Sweden  supplied  92,099,573  cubic  metres; 
Danzig,  72,337,758  cubic  metres;  Latvia,  33,821,998  cubic  metres;  Norway, 
28,912,879  cubic  metres;  France,  38,062,185  cubic  metres;  Germany,  36,331,784 
cubic  metres;  and  Poland,  26,512,205  cubic  metres.  Australia  supplied  1,165 
cubic  metres  valued  at  1,152,792  francs. 

Railway  ties  were  supplied  in  1926  chiefly  by  France  (41,616,819  cubic 
metres)  and  Germany  (32,948,376  cubic  metres),  total  imports  being  89,203,658 
cubic  metres  valued  at  41,434,397  francs. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Canada's  exports  of  rubber  goods  to  Belgium  increased  from  $297,062  in 
1925  to  $340,411  in  1926.  The  principal  item  under  this  heading  is  rubber  tires, 
exports  of  which  rose  from  $227,966  to  $294,271.  Exports  of  inner  tubes 
decreased  from  $40,779  to  $31,541,  while  shipments  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles  increased  from  $3,154  to  $7,211,  and  miscellaneous  boots  and  shoes  from 
$558  to  $821.  Exports  of  all  other  articles  of  rubber  fell  from  $24,605  to 
$5,567. 

Belgian  statistics  show  a  decrease  of  imports  of  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes 
from  3,832,610  kilos  valued  at  91,426,696  francs  in  1925  to  2,903,660  kilos 
valued  at  102,668,414  francs  in  1926,  whereas  exports  increased  from  2,013,339 
kilos  valued  at  51,471,207  francs  to  2,729,188  kilos  valued  at  104,841,102  francs. 

Of  the  1926  imports,  France  supplied  to  a  value  of  42,064,619  francs;  Italy, 
24,411,754  francs;  the  United  States,  18,171,620  francs;  and  Great  Britain, 
12,661,741  francs;  and  Canada,  4,509,034  francs.  Belgium's  exports  in  1926 
were  mostly  to  Great  Britain  (29,961,610  francs),  Germany  (22,781,059  francs), 
Holland  (18,886,871  francs),  and  France  (10,326,651  francs). 

Imports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  into  Belgium  increased  from  a  total 
value  of  2,945,907  francs  in  1925  to  4,960,557  francs  in  1926.   The  chief  sources 
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of  supply  in  1926  were:  France  (2,326,787  francs) ;  the  United  States  (1,263,- 
325  francs),  Great  Britain  (867,845  francs),  and  Germany  (398,959  francs). 

This  appears  to  be  a  market  which  Canada  should  cultivate.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  rubber  boots  for  the  coal  mines,  the  flax-retting  districts,  and 
for  the  fishermen,  while  the  use  of  goloshes  by  the  general  public  is  gradually 
spreading.  Official  weather  statistics  show  that  in  Brussels  in  1924  it  rained  on 
240  days,  or  two-thirds  of  the  year.  In  1926  rain  or  snow  fell  on  205  days. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  wet  underfoot,  the  people  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  habit  of  wearing  rubbers  for  health's  sake.  When  in  the  winter 
of  1925  a  severe  and  lasting  snowstorm  was  experienced,  a  rush  was  made  on 
the  stores  for  rubber  footwear.  The  supply,  however,  was  unequal  to  the  demand, 
and  retailers  seized  the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  old  styles  which  had  been  kept  in 
stock  for  a  number  of  years. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  PARTS 

According  to  Canadian  statistics,  exports  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
parts  to  Belgium  decreased  from  a  total  value  of  $601,802  in  1925  to  $306,178 
in  1926.  The  decrease,  however,  was  mostly  in  parts,  the  values  of  these  exports 
for  the  respective  years  being  $421,802  and  $176,833. 

For  1925,  exports  of  automobiles  were  16  cars  (each  costing  $500  or  less) 
valued  at  $5,586;  47  cars  (each  costing  $500  to  $1,000)  valued  at  $40,392;  and 
93  cars  (each  costing  over  $1,000)  valued  at  $133,522.  In  1926  the  figures  for 
each  category  were  29  cars  valued  at  $12,008;  86  cars  valued  at  $67,039;  and 
39  cars  valued  at  $50,298.  Belgian  statistics  do  not  show  any  imports  from  the 
Dominion. 

Increased  taxes  on  automobiles  and  gasoline  in  1926  caused  a  slowing  up 
of  imports  of  these  articles  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Total  imports  of  automobiles  (with  motor  and  body)  into  Belgium 
decreased  from  5,063  cars  valued  at  89,142,000  francs  in  1925  to  4,103  cars 
valued  at  88,786,000  francs  in  1926,  while  imports  of  chassis  without  body 
increased  from  1,532  cars  valued  at  27,670,400  francs  to  2,147  cars  valued  at 
42,198,000  francs. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  actually  about  135,000  cars  owned  in  Belgium. 
The  proportion  is  therefore  approximately  1  car  per  57  inhabitants.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  this  country  is  very  far  from  what  Americans  would  call 
the  saturation  point.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  country 
of  low  wages,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  automobiles  are  very 
much  of  a  luxury.  Out  of  2,876,000  persons  who  declared  their  incomes  in  1925, 
only  20,300  declared  incomes  of  over  50,000  francs  per  year  or  about  $2,400  at 
the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year,  while  42,000  people  declared  incomes 
of  25,000  to  50,000  francs  ($1,200  to  $2,400),  and  283,500  stated  incomes  of 
10,000  to  25,000  francs  ($480  to  $1,200). 

Belgium  possesses  a  highly  developed  automobile  industry,  and  in  1926  its 
total  exports  of  automobiles  (with  motor  and  body)  were  8,702  cars  valued  at 
137,623,000  francs,  and  of  chassis  without  body  3,736  cars  valued  at  45,826,000 
francs. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

There  was  a  decrease  in  Canada's  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
parts  to  Belgium  from  a  total  value  of  $227,785  in  1925  to  $177,217  in  1926. 
Exports  of  harvesters  and  binders  fell  from  $122,285  to  $82,879,  and  mowing 
machines  from  $78,542  to  $66,049.  Shipments  of  garden  and  farm  tools 
decreased  from  $3,589  to  $1,232. 

Belgium's  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery,  apart  from  cream  sepa- 
rators and  threshing  machines,  increased  from  a  value  of  19,581,635  francs  in 
1925  to  41,226,156  francs  last  year.    France  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  4,490,296  francs  to  8,818,382 
francs,  while  Canada  is  credited  with  a  total  value  of  1,809,304  francs  in  1925 
and  2,847,012  francs  in  1926.  Germany  supplied  machinery  to  a  value  of 
3,794,778  francs  in  1925  and  4,661,156  francs  last  year,  while  imports  from 
Sweden  increased  from  364,559  francs  to  573,265  francs. 

Total  imports  of  cream  separators  into  Belgium  were  valued  at  1,724,269 
francs  in  1926  compared  with  1,200,790  francs  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
1926  imports,  Sweden  accounted  for  1,066,067  francs.  Total  exports  were 
16,097,670  francs  in  1925  and  18,000,248  francs  in  1926.  Of  the  1926  exports, 
the  United  States  took  a  value  of  7,548,475  francs  and  Canada  908,295  francs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES 

Among  the  articles  exported  by  Canada  to  Belgium  which  show  an  increase 
in  1926  over  1925  are:  toilet  soap,  exports  of  which  rose  from  $795  to  $47,897; 
adding  and  calculating  machines,  from  $3,600  to  $8,775;  whisky,  from  $5,250 
to  $8,750;  and  foxes,  from  $7,500  to  $24,200. 

Of  the  exports  which  decreased  in  1926  may  be  mentioned:  cattle,  ship- 
ments of  which  amounted  to  1,641  head  valued  at  $157,518  in  1925  (no  exports 
to  Belgium  in  1926) ;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  $7,319  in  1925,  no  exports  in 
1926;  cotton  fabrics,  from  $10,366  to  $6,084;  and  hand  and  machine  tools,  $1,400 
in  1925,  no  exports  in  1926. 

CONCLUSION 

In  1926  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products  formed  approximately  93  per 
cent  of  Canada's  exports  to  Belgium  by  value,  prepared  foodstuffs  less  than 
3  per  cent,  and  other  fully  manufactured  goods  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  The 
proportions  in  1925  were  respectively  86  per  cent,  8  per  cent  and  6  per  cent. 

The  industries  of  Belgium  are  extremely  diversified  and,  except  in  certain 
special  lines,  the  market  for  Canadian  manufactured  goods  is  very  limited.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  its  capacity  to  export-;  it  lives  by  its 
manufactures,  the  raw  materials  for  which  must  for  the  most  part  be  imported. 
While  agriculture  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  country's  activities,  Bel- 
gium is  forced  to  import  most  of  its  requirements  in  food  products.  Belgium's 
imports  therefore  consist  mostly  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  and  it  is  in 
these  articles  that  the  Belgian  market  offers  the  best  possibilities  to  Canadian 
exporters. 

SOLE  LEATHER  MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  8,  1927. — Recent  inquiries  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  the  quantity  of  sole  leather  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  a  considerable  falling-off  compared  with  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  among  factors  and  users  in 
.Scotland  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  since  pre- 
,war  days,  although  no  figures  of  Canadian  exports  previous  to  the  year  1914 
are  available.  During  the  past  five  years,  except  for  one  year,  1923,  this  busi- 
ness has  been  fairly  steady,  as  the  following  figures  of  exports  of  sole  leather 
to  the  United  Kingdom  show:  1922,  $516,000;  1923,  $176,000;  1924,  $499,000; 
1925,  $497,000;  1926,  $456,000. 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  that  far  less  Canadian,  and  far  less 
American,  sole  leather  is  being  imported  now  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago  is  that  since  the  war  the  British  tanner  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and  is  now 
.producing  sole  leather  of  excellent  quality  and  decidedly  cheaper  in  price  than 
,either  Canada  or  the  United  States  can  afford  to  accept  in  this  country.  As  a 
,matter  of  fact  the  tide  seems  to  be  running  the  other  way  and  a  good  deal  of 
"  bottom  stuff  "  leather  is  now  finding  its  way  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  opinion  of  one  prominent  firm,  with  five  branches  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  country,  the  prices  required  by  Canadian  shippers  are  so 
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.much  higher  than  for  English  leathers  that  the  market  is  unable  to  pay  them. 
The  leather,  with  certain  qualifications,  is  quite  suitable  for  this  market,  even 
more  so  than  sole  leather  produced  in  the  United  States,  which  is  of  a  much 
milder  quality  and  less  suitable  to  meet  the  climatic  conditions  in  this  country. 

For  several  years  now  British-tanned  sole  leather  has  been  recognized  as 
the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and  orily  the  low  exchange  value  of  their  currencies 
has  made  it  possible  at  times  for  leather  from  continental  countries  to  come  into 
this  market. 

It  is  also  important  to  'bear  in  mind  that  the  production  of  sole  leather  in 
Great  Britain  has  increased  by  perhaps  30  per  cent  on  pre-war  output,  and  on 
account  of  exchange  difficulties  adversely  affecting  the  export  of  boots  and  shoes 
the  consumption  of  leather  in  the  shoe  factories  in  this  country  has  been  on  the 
whole  less  than  pre-war,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  large  surplus  of 
leather  available.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  down,  and  British 
tanners  have  in  consequence  been  forced  to  economize  in  costs  of  production. 
When  the  demand  for  leather  improves,  which  can  only  take  place  with  the 
general  industrial  improvement  in  this  country,  it  may  be  possible  to  resume 
the  importation  of  Canadian  sole  leather  in  the  quantities  formerly  customary, 
provided  the  market  values  are  not  greater  than  those  ruling  here.  Continental 
sole  leather  was  unknown  here  prior  to  the  war,  but  it  is  now  competing  with 
leather  tanned  from  River  Plate  hides. 

While  the  above  facts  explain  the  lessened  demand  for  Canadian  sole 
leather  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  trade,  the  figures  given  above  show  that 
the  volume  of  business  is  by  no  means  small,  and  it  might  be  increased  if  certain 
improvements  were  made  to  meet  the  British  requirements.  The  first  of  these 
is  freedom  from  the  use  of  Epsom  salts.  However  suitable  this  ingredient  may 
be  under  Canadian  climatic  conditions,  it  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  leather 
when  it  reaches  the  damp  British  climate,  as  these  salts  invariably  percolate  to 
the  surface  of  the  leather  and  absorb  and  retain  the  moisture.  In  recent  years 
this  defect  has  in  some  degree  been  remedied,  but  Canadian  leather  would  be 
much  more  popular  in  this  market  if  tanners  would  offer  their  product  entirely 
free  from  this  ingredient. 

The  second  reason  is  that  some  Canadian  tanners  do  not  adapt  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  the  British  market  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
close-trimmed  pattern  of  the  bend.  Grading  of  bales  leaves  something  to  be 
clesired.  That  is  to  say,  one  bale  will  contain  not  only  different  sizes  but  dif- 
ferent substances  of  leather,  whereas  the  English  and  continental  tanners  select 
and  bale  their  leather  much  more  consistently,  so  that  shoe  manufacturers  can 
rely  upon  the  type  of  leather  which  they  receive  from  English  and  continental 
tanners.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  shipments,  bales  have  to  be  opened  and  a 
fresh  selection  made. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  where'by  Canadian  tanners  would 
make  their  leather  more  suitable  for  this  country.  If  they  would  tan  the  'bend, 
the  belly  and  the  shoulder  apart,  thus  increasing  the  solidity  and  improving  'the 
texture  of  the  three  pieces  of  leather,  the  product  would  be  more  acceptable. 
Jt  is  pleasing  to  add  that  again  Canadian  tanners  have  partially  met  the 
clemand  in  this  country  by  tanning  in  backs  instead  of  in  sides,  but  even  this 
does  not  by  any  means  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  That  is  to  say,  the 
British  trade  demands,  as  stated  above,  the  three  pieces  of  leather  tanned 
apart. 

To  sum  up,  the  character  of  Canadian  tannages  is  quite  acceptable  in  this 
country,  but  the  market  can  be  considerably  extended  when  tanners  totally 
eliminate  the  use  of  Epsom  salts,  when  they  round  their  hides  in  the  limes  and 
tan  their  bends,  bellies  and  shoulders  apart,  and  when  they  devote  the  same 
meticulous  care  to  grading,  selection,  and  baling  as  do  English  and  continental 
tanners. 
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BUSINESS   CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS  AND  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  6,  1927. — Many  columns  of  space  are  taken  up  in  the  various 
trade  journals  as  to  why  business  has  not  picked  up  faster  since  the  termination 
of  the  coal  strike.  While  anticipations  of  a  boom  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
have  not  been  realized,  the  view  of  industrialists  generally  is  that  there  exists 
a  reasonable  prospect  for  a  moderate  improvement  if  no  further  mishaps  are 
encountered.  One  condition  is  certainly  essential,  and  that  is  a  lowering  of 
production  costs  which  must  include  fuel  charges. 

unemployment 

The  March  returns  of  unemployment  in  the  Midlands  suggest  a  rather 
unhealthy  irregularity  of  the  trade  pulse.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  30,000  on  the  live  register  in  the  Birmingham  area — an  increase  of 
3,000  in  a  single  week.  Last  May  the  number  on  this  unemployed  register  in 
Birmingham  was  below  20,000,  and  the  total  for  the  Midland  division  was  about 
106,000  compared  with  136,000  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1927. 

COMPLAINTS  REGARDING  COKE  SUPPLIES 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  heard  in  reference  to  dislocation  in  the 
coke  trade.  There  is  a  scarcity  with  a  resultant  increase  in  prices;  and  for  the 
Midlands  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Coal  Commission  to  the  fact  that  only  with  the  revival  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  including  shipbuilding  and  engineering,  could  the  coal- 
mining industry  hope  for  any  substantial  increase  in  the  home  demand  for  coal. 

In  1913,  21,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  required  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  greatly  increased 
during  the  war  and  consumption  was  then  possible  up  to  37,000,000  tons.  This 
figure  has  dropped  to  a  low  point;  furnaces  to-day  can  only  be  operated  with 
cheap  supplies  of  coke.  These  are  not  forthcoming,  and  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
price,  or  approximately  2s.  per  ton,  is  indicated  at  time  of  writing. 

The  situation  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  coke  are  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  which  means  that  the  pro- 
duction cost  of  pig  iron  must  be  raised  by  3s.  a  ton  if  the  coke  price  increase  is 
maintained.  At  22s.  ($5.34)  a  ton  on  rail,  coke  will  be  more  than  50  per  ceni 
above  the  price  ruling  before  the  coal  strike.  This  high  price  is  the  more 
invidious  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  strike  was  fought  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  down  the  selling  price  of  coal  as  well  as  the  cost  of  mining — a  con- 
sideration that  is  vital  for  British  industries  generally.  To  add  to  the  already 
grievous  burden  on  industry,  rail  rates  have  gone  up  since  last  year,  and  the 
great  debt  left  by  the  stoppage  has  yet  to  be  liquidated. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  COMBINE 

In  South  Wales  the  most  interesting  announcement  during  the  past  month 
has  been  the  formation  of  a  $25,000,000  coal  combine,  in  which  twenty-one 
South  Wales  anthracite  collieries  have  been  merged  into  one  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  The  undertaking  concerns  are  the  Amalgamated 
Anthracite  Colliery  Limited  and  the  United  Anthracite  Colliery  Limited.  This 
combine  will  control  40  per  cent  of  the  total  output  on  Welsh  anthracite,  and 
this  40  per  cent  really  means  between  60  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  of  the  highest 
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grade  of  anthracite  produced  in  the  world.  The  total  production  of  Welsh 
anthracite  is  4,500,000  tons,  and  of  this  the  new  amalgamation  will  produce 
upwards  of  2,000,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPTIMISM 

Despite  the  depressing  conditions  outlined  above,  there  is  nevertheless  an 
undercurrent  of  optimism  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  according  to  certain 
banking  and  financial  authorities  in  Bristol,  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
painted  by  the  industrialists.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  movement  towards 
amalgamation  is  helping  many  branches  of  industry  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion more  successfully.  Such  conditions,  together  with  the  factors  of  increasing 
currency  stability  on  the  Continent,  and  the  prospect  of  freedom  from  industrial 
war  in  England,  encourage  these  bankers  to  hope  that  the  balance  of  1927  will 
witness  the  real  beginning  of  a  long-deferred  trade  revival. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS 

In  South  Wales,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners  are  now  back 
at  work,  their  earnings  are  earmarked  to  pay  off  debts  contracted  during  the 
strike,  and  this  condition  will  continue  possibly  throughout  1927.  The  port  of 
Bristol  still  supplies  South  Wales  with  a  large  proportion  of  its  foodstuffs  and 
other  necessities,  which  means  that  in  turn  the  1927  season  will  be  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  Efforts  to  introduce  new  lines  of  manufactured  goods  will  be  more 
difficult  than  possibly  at  any  period  during  the  past  five  years. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  April  7,  1927. — General  commercial  conditions  in  the  North  of 
England  were  disappointing  during  the  past  month,  and  most  imported  commo- 
dities suffered  from  a  dull  demand.  In  many  foodstuffs  lines,  and  especially  in 
the  canned  goods  trades,  markets  were  decidedly  weak,  importers  and  brokers 
reporting  a  serious  restriction  of  business.  This  condition  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  result  of  last  year's  industrial  upheaval,  the  economic  effect  of  which  is  now 
being  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Although  the  huge  unemployment 
returns  of  the  strike  period  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  a  large  number  of 
workers,  particularly  miners,  are  in  debt  to  their  local  shopkeepers,  etc.,  for 
goods  furnished  during  the  dispute,  and  part  of  their  current  savings  for  some 
time  to  come  must  necessarily  go  toward  paying  off  these  obligations,  thereby 
curtailing  their  present  purchasing  power. 

timber 

The  market  for  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  spruce  deals  was  good 
during  the  past  month  at  firmer  prices.  Considerable  quantities  arrived  which 
were  delivered  to  buyers,  and  stocks  on  hand  are  moderate.  Recent  prices 
reported  for  cargo  lots  from  Nova  Scotia  were  around  £14  10s.  per  standard 
c.i.f.,  with  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes.  New  Brunswick  deals  in  cargo 
Jots  were  sold  lately  at  about  £15  10s.  Liner  lots  brought  slightly  less.  There 
is  an  extensive  demand  for  Canadian  spruce  in  sizes  3  inches  by  4  inches  and  3 
inches  by  6  inches  for  the  building  trades.  The  market  for  cheap  softwoods  from 
Northern  Europe  has  also  continued  very  active.  Buyers  have  been  busy  receiv- 
ing previous  contracts  of  birch  logs  and  forward  sales  were  not  heavy.  Recent 
average  quotations  on  Quebec  varieties  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4s. 
per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Liverpool.    St.  John  grades  were  around  3s.  and  Halifax 
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about  2s.  7d.  There  was  a  good  market  for  birch  planks.  Recent  average 
prices  quoted  on  Quebec  planks  of  merchantable  quality  have  been  around  £26 
c.i.f.  St.  John  varieties  were  lately  £17,  and  Halifax  descriptions  around  £16  5s. 
There  were  heavy  arrivals  of  Douglas  fir  during  the  month,  consumption  was 
satisfactory,  and  stocks  have  considerably  increased.  Shippers'  quotations  were 
in  wide  variation,  partly  due,  it  is  reported,  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  space  at 
profitable  rates.  The  general  demand  for  this  wood  continues  to  develop.  For 
the  month  ending  March  31,  1927,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  con- 
sumption and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1925  and  1926  as  follows:— 


Liverpool 


Import 

Consumption 

Stock 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

142,000 

76,000 

43,000 

178,000 

246,000 

17,000 

4,000 

14,000 

30,000 

17,000 

.cu.ft. 

19,000 

59,000 

40,000 

56,000 

145,000 

132,000 

70 

20 

370 

330 

4,980 

4,600 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine 

. .stds. 

1,500 

1,240 

1,940 

1,210 

5,520 

3,270 

Manchester 

4,000 

18,000 

5,000 

56,000 

25,000 

.cu.ft. 

2,500 

2.500 

7,000 

4,000 

i',666 

9,000 

12,666 

15,000 

117,000 

29,000 

820 

1,200 

760 

1,410 

2,720 

1,280 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

As  in  the  case  of  the  month  previous,  trading  in  wheat  at  Liverpool  during 
March  was  dull  and  featureless,  except  for  occasional  improvements  which  only 
lasted  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  Manitoba  wheats  continued  relatively  dear 
in  comparison  with  other  varieties  and  were  consequently  in  small  demand.  A 
better  business  was  experienced  in  Argentine  wheats  but  the  prices  of  these 
declined  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  during  the  month.  During  one  week  in 
the  middle  of  March  American  No.  2  red  winters  were  freely  offered  and  con- 
siderably depressed  the  market,  but  values  recovered  later.  Stocks  of  wheat  in 
both  Liverpool  and  Manchester  show  small  increases  over  the  month,  but  are 
still  comparatively  light. 

There  was  a  generally  poor  demand  for  Canadian  flour  during  March, 
most  of  the  bakers  being  booked  up  with  cheap  English  milled  varieties. 
Canadian  export  patents  fluctuated  within  very  narrow  limits  throughout  the 
month  and  closed  at  40s.  per  280  pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Recent  official  quota- 
tions on  home  milled  straight  run  flour  were  at  around  41s.  6d.  ex  mill,  but 
business  was  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  38s.  for  April-May  delivery.  There 
was  a  fair  trade  in  Australian  flour  on  spot  at  40s.  to  41s.  ex  quay,  and  for 
forward  shipment  at  from  36s.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  A  relatively 
better  trade  was  experienced  in  United  States  soft  winter  patents,  which  were 
being  disposed  of  at  around  38s.  c.i.f.  for  prompt  shipment.  The  preliminary 
figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  the  month 
of  March,  1927,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat       Flour        Maize       Barley  Oats 
Quarters      Sacks      Quarters    Quarters  Quarters 


Liverpool   440,563  28,184  217.321  16,513  6,257 

Hull   392,072  4,155  101,143  32,295  116 

Manchester   241,444  6,569  21,924  6,332  70 

Newcastle   69,458  14,625    25   


BUTTER 

The  feature  of  the  butter  market  during  March  was  the  withdrawal  by  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Control  Board  of  the  fixed  minimum  price  on  butter  exported 
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from  that  country  to  Great  Britain.  The  failure  after  several  months'  trial  to 
successfully  maintain  the  prices  set  by  the  Board  resulted  in  heavy  stocks  accu- 
mulating, which  finally  had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  removal  of  price  restriction,  the  value  of  New  Zealand  butter 
declined  around  16s.  per  cwt.  About  the  middle  of  March,  just  prior  to  the 
removal,  New  Zealand  butter  was  selling  at  from  160s.  to  164s.  on  spot,  Liver- 
pool. Immediately  following  the  Board's  decision,  values  dropped  to  146s.  and 
148s.,  and  then  with  the  possibility  of  retailing  this  butter  at  Is.  6d.  over  the 
counter,  very  heavy  buying  took  place  and  the  weekly  quota  of  supplies  was 
exhausted.  Prices  have  since  improved  and  closed  the  month  at  from  156s.  to 
158s.  At  this  latest  figure  demand  slowed  up  considerably.  The  Board  still 
retains  control  of  the  actual  quantities  to  be  offered,  and  it  is  understood  have 
allotted  90,000  boxes  a  week  for  sale  in  this  country  between  now  and  the  end 
of  June.  During  the  last  few  weeks  Australian  butter,  which  has  been  in  rela- 
tively short  supply,  has  been  selling  at  within  a  couple  of  shillings  per  cwt. 
below  New  Zealand,  many  buyers  purchasing  this  variety  in  preference  to  New 
Zealand  under  price  control.  The  general  consumptive  demand,  which  was 
poor  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  has  improved  somewhat  at  the  lower  retail 
prices.  The  demand  for  Danish  butter  was  generally  normal  throughout, 
although  prices  declined  and  recent  quotations  were  from  184s.  to  188s.  Very 
.little  other  Baltic  butters  are  offering  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

CHEESE 

The  cheese  market  was  generally  affected  in  the  same  way  as  butter,  fol- 
lowing the  removal  of  price  control  on  New  Zealand  cheese.  Prices  for  New 
Zealand  varieties,  which  wTere  quoted  at  86s.  to  88s.  on  spot,  immediately  dropped 
to  around  76s.  to  78s.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  valued  at  from  80s. 
to  82s.  The  stock  of  this  cheese  to  be  released  up  to  the  end  of  May  is  esti- 
mated to  be  rather  in  excess  of  the  total  normal  requirements  of  this  class  of 
cheese,  so  that  no  higher  prices  are  expected.  Canadian  cheese  on  spot  was 
effected  by  the  fall  in  New  Zealand  values  and  closed  the  month  about  10s. 
lower  at  from  84s.  to  88s.  for  finest  white,  and  a  shilling  more  for  coloured  varie- 
ties. Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  (March,  1927, 
amounted  to  3,538  boxes.  Some  3,141  bundles  and  929  cases  and  cartons  of 
processed  cheese  also  arrived  during  the  month.  From  April  1,  1926,  to  March 
.31,  1927,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  amounted  to  210,876  boxes 
,of  ordinary  and  56,454  bundles  and  7,690  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese. 
.During  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  previous,  271,207  boxes  of  ordinary 
.and  83,064  bundles,  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

Although  general  consumption  was  fairly  normal,  the  further  heavy  sup- 
plies of  bacon  from  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland  resulted  in  a  poor  trade  for 
Canadian  brands  during  the  past  month,  and  all  descriptions  showed  a  general 
decline  in  values.  Recent  average  on  spot  quotations  were  as  follows: — Cana- 
dian Wiltshire  in  bales,  88s.  to  90s.;  Canadian  in  boxes,  82s.  to  84s.;  Swedish 
and  Dutch,  84s.  to  88s.;  and  Danish,  98s.  to  102s.  Canadian  bacon  imports  to 
Liverpool  during  March  amounted  to  1,100  cases  and  2,363  bales.  Total  Cana- 
dian bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1,  1926,  to  March  31,  1927, 
^mounted  to  39,905  cases  and  40,201  bales,  as  compared  with  69,575  cases  and 
.39,377  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.    The  fol- 
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lowing  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool on  March  31,  1927,  as  compared  with  February  28,  1927,  and  March  31, 

1926: —  Mar.  31,  Feb.  28,  Mar.  31, 

1927  1927  1926 

Bacon  (U.S.  and  Canadian)  cwt.  55,010  41,434  13,578* 

Hams  (U.S.  and  Canadian)  cwt.  19,696  25,607  4,293* 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwt.  6,411  5,130  1,328* 

Butter  (all  countries)  ..  . .'  cwt.  2,131  3,708  5,519 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and  U.S  boxes  7,690  31,734  12,750 

Cheese   (full  shapes)   Australian  and  New 

Zealand  crates  932  887  3,598 

Cheese  (full  shapes)   (50  lbs.  and  under)  ..boxes  60    20 

Cheese  (manufactured)  pounds  35,244  29,640  8,030 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces  649  586  692 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard,  in  tierces, 

firkins,  or  other  packages  tons  492  1,503  810 

*  Boxes. 

EGGS 

During  the  first  week  in  March  the  prices  of  Irish  eggs  fell  about  5s,  per 
120,  and  values  continued  to  decline  with  the  usual  increase  in  production  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  until  about  the  third  week.  Since  then  the  market  has 
been  steady  at  around  lis.  3d.  to  lis.  6d.v  for  extras,  10s.  9d.  for  selected,  and 
9s.  6d.  for  small  mediums,  ex  warehouse,  Liverpool.  Cold  storage  operations 
have  now  commenced  and  most  of  the  surplus  eggs  are  being  absorbed  for  this 
purpose.  English  new  laid  varieties  have  been  in  good  supply  at  relatively 
cheap  prices,  as  not  so  many  of  these  are  put  into  cold  storage.  Fresh  Polish 
eggs  have  been  meeting  a  brisk  demand  for  the  cheaper  classed  trade  at  around 
9s.  ex  warehouse,  Liverpool. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  March  are  estimated  at 
11,000  bales,  in  comparison  with  2,876  bales  in  February,  and  4,310  bales  in 
January.  The  general  consumptive  demand  has  been  poor,  and  the  market  for 
Canadian  hay  from  winter  ports  has  remained  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the 
continued  arrivals  of  cheap  Irish  and  Scotch  hay  selling  at  as  low  as  80s.  per 
ton  ex  quay  Liverpool,  in  comparison  with  Canadian  offers  at  around  100s. 
c.i.f.  The  immediate  outlook  is  dull.  One  important  dealer  states  that  the 
New  Brunswick  hay  he  has  received  this  winter  has  more  nearly  approached 
(the  quality  of  Quebec  shipments,  as  regards  greenness  of  colour,  than  in  former 
years.  Complaints  have  been  made,  however,  concerning  the  amount  of  gravel 
or  small  stones  included  in  bales ;  these  stones  damage  the  cutting  knives. 

CATTLE 

During  March,  1,615  store  and  117  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  8^d.  to  9Jd.  per  pound  sink- 
ing the  offal.  Some  400  store  and  206  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  during 
the  past  month.  Prices  averaged  around  55s.  to  57s.  6d.  per  112  pounds  live 
weight.   Trade  was  very  dull  and  business  difficult  to  transact. 


TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  March  7,  1927. — The  year  1926  was  an  even  more  depressing  one 
than  the  previous  twelve  months  in  Northern  Ireland.  As  in  Great  Britain, 
local  industry  and  trade  suffered  severely  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  coal 
stoppage. 

Bad  as  conditions  were  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  which  supports  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  of  Belfast,  the  tonnage  launched  by  the  two 
big  yards  was  over  92,000,  which  is  an  appreciable  increase  on  the  figures  for 
1925.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  output  is  a  notable  one.  In  the  engineer- 
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ing  industry  trade  was  poor,  the  cause  being  the  slackness  in  local  mills  and 
factories  as  well  as  in  export  trade  owing  mainly  to  the  coal  dispute. 

The  linen  industry,  the  most  important  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  also 
suffered  a  disappointing  year.  The  coal  trouble  increased  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  call  was  for  cheaper  goods. 

Those  spinning  mills  which  were  not  closed  down  were  working  at  about 
half  production  and  were  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  yarns.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  conditions  appeared  to  be  more  promising,  as  flax  prices  were  lower, 
the  coal  miners  back  at  work,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  improving. 

THE  LINEN  INDUSTRY 

In  this  great  industry,  whose  products  are  famous  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  the  conditions  were  even  more  trying  than  in  1925.  While  the  chief 
factor  which  prevented  an  improvement  was  the  coal  trouble,  an  important  con- 
tributing cause  was  the  competition  in  overseas  markets  by  France  and  Bel- 
gium, whose  depreciated  and  depreciating  currencies  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  year  enabled  linen  buyers  to  place  orders  in  those  countries  at  prices 
which  Irish  manufacturers  could  not  touch.  Now  that  coal  is  cheaper,  and  the 
French  and  Belgian  currencies  are  more  stable,  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
chance  for  Ulster  to  compete  on  more  even  terms,  and  regain  some  of  her  lost 
markets. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  there  was  a  further  fall  in  the  ship- 
ments of  linen  piece  goods,  mainly  in  the  United  States  market.  An  analysis 
of  these  returns  show  that  sail  cloth  and  canvas  have  been  finding  an  increased 
outlet  abroad  during  the  past  few  years;  that  the  exports  of  plain  cloth  prac- 
tically held  their  own  with  those  of  the  previous  year;  and  that  the  dress  linen 
trade  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  exports  under  the  general 
head  "  fancy 


Plain            Fancy  Sailcloth 

Sq.Yds.          Sq.Yds.  Sq.Yds. 

1921                                                       29,962,000  5,650,000  4,349,000 

1922                                                       51,934,000  13,166,000  7,320,000 

1923                                                       62,549,000  18,212,000  8,910,000 

1924                                                       63,367,000  37,052,000  10,367,000 

1925                                                       49,398,000  22,809,000  11,472,000 

1926*                                                      47,172,000  11,433,000  11,364,000 


*  11  months. 

The  Belfast  News  Letter  gives  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  trade  in 
Ulster  linen  piece  goods  for  1925  with  some  pre-war  years  with  the  four  leading 
countries  of  the  Empire  which  give  a  preference  to  British  goods.  The  exports 
to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  were  (in  lineal  yards) : 
1908,  23,646,300;  1910,  35,002,200;  and  1913,  30,937,400;  and  in  1925, 
19,210,600  square  yards.  In  1905  Canada  took  11,118,000  lineal  yards;  in 
1912,  the  best  year,  15,424,000  yards;  in  1925,  5,929,000  square  yards. 

The  figures  for  the  South  American  group,  consisting  of  the  Argentine, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Columbia,  and  Panama,  show  a  similar  decline:  1905, 
19,020,000  lineal  yards;  1910,  23,933,000;  and  1913,  19,458,000  lineal  yards; 
and  in  1925,  9,412,000  square  yards. 

In  1925  application  was  made  by  the  combined  Irish  and  Scottish  linen 
industry  for  inclusion  under  the  provisions  for  the  safeguarding  of  industry, 
which  if  successful  would  have  resulted  in  an  import  duty  being  placed  on 
linen  goods  and  yarns.  The  application  was  refused.  The  following  figures  of 
imports  show  the  nature  of  the  competition  the  trade  has  to  face  in  the  home 


market: —  Flax  Yarns    Piece  Goods 

Tons  Sq.  Yards 

1921                                                                                1,950  1,927,000 

1922                                                                                2,475  2,241,000 

1923                                                                                5,063  6,076,000 

1924                                                                                7,491  11,414,000 

1925                                                                                5,315  11,702,000 
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FLAX 

In  all  or  most  fibre-producing  and  exporting  countries  the  area  placed  under 
flax  in  1926  was  less  than  in  1925.  The  fall  in  flax  prices  appears  to  have  been 
the  main  reason  for  this  decline,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  linen  industry 
there  was  never  a  greater  necessity  than  the  present  time  for  an  ample  supply 
of  the  raw  material  at  moderate  prices,  when  the  world  is  faced  with  an  enormous 
supply  of  cheap  cotton.  Present  supplies  of  flax  are  ample  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  present  restricted  markets  for  linen,  but,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  several  years  past,  the  linen  manufacturers  and  spinners  view  with 
anxiety  the  decrease  in  flax  acreage,  for  any  great  improvement  in  trade  would 
find  them  short  of  supplies.  Shortage  of  raw  material  with  enhanced  prices, 
and  consequently  higher-priced  linen  goods,  turns  the  demand  from  linen  to 
cotton,  which  again  restricts  the  market  for  flax  and  pulls  down  prices. 

The  acreage  under  flax  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1925  fell  by  5,000  acres, 
but  the  yield  was  better  than  in  the  previous  year  and  the  actual  production 
was  unchanged.  In  1926  there  was  a  further  decrease,  the  acreage  being  30,500 
as  compared  with  37,800  in  the  previous  year.  The  estimated  production  in 
1926  was  4,720  tons,  or  1,000  tons  less  than  in  1925.  In  the  Irish  Free  State, 
where  Ulster  obtains  some  of  her  supplies,  the  area  sown  has  fallen  from  10,688 
acres  in  1925  to  6,802  acres  in  1926.  The  total  Irish  acreage  in  1926  was  about 
one-quarter  that  of  1918,  and  in  Northern  Ireland  the  acreage  in  1926  was  just 
one-third  of  that  of  1920. 

Until  1926  the  acreage  in  the  Baltic  States  steadily  increased  from  the 
period  of  the  war,  when  decreased  acreages  were  planted  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
as  compared  with  1925.  In  Latvia  in  1925  the  acreage  was  193,000  as  against 
157,700  in  1926;  in  Esthonia,  11,800  in  1925  and  83,400  in  1926;  in  Lithuania, 
200,200  and  200,400;  in  Poland,  265,900  and  268,100.  These  crops  were  for 
both  seed  and  fibre. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  where  the  acreage  was  rapidly  approaching  pre-war 
figures,  there  was  also  a  decline.  In  1925  the  acreage  was  3,700,000,  which  was 
a  big  advance  on  all  post-war  figures.  In  1926  the  decrease  was  estimated  at  10 
per  cent. 

The  course  of  prices  of  these  flaxes  during  the  year  was  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: Soviet  BKKO,  January  £83  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  November  £66;  Swan- 
nenberg,  January  £85,  November  £62/64;  High  Cornish,  January  £74,  Novem- 
ber £52.  In  other  countries  the  course  of  flax-production  has  also  been  down- 
ward, as  will  be  seen  below: — 


Acres  Acres  1920-24 

1925  1926  Average 

Germany                                                          83.200  55,000  93,200 

Belgium                                                            57,800  58,600  60,800 

France                                                                49,100  58.900  50,600 

Holland                                                            37,500  34,300  32,400 

Czechoslovakia                                                 61,200  54,400  55,300 

Austria                                                              9,400  8,900  9,200 


A  certain  amount  of  flax-production  is  carried  on  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  in  some  countries  outside  Europe,  but  the  amount  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  anything  but  negligible  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  flax  markets. 

The  imports  of  flax  and  tow  into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  average 
value  per  ton,  are  given  below: — 


j-j.  Average  Value 

r  Lax  Tons            Value  per  Ton 

1923   84.270  4.180,000  £  49 

1921   16.275  3.124.000  192 

1922   31,069  3.327,000  107 

1923   27,635  2.651,000  96 

1924    36,623  4.314.000  118 

1925   29,370  3,770.000  128 

1926*   36^09  3.108.000  86 


*  11  months. 
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Average  Value 
1  OW  Tons  Value  per  Ton 

1913   18,183  591,090  32 

1921   2,376  225,332  94 

1922   8,513  616,131  72 

1923   6,050  356,238  59 

1924   12,999  996,141  77 

1925   4,954  404,848  81 

1926*   3,893  219,403  56 

*  11  months. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  import  prices  of  both  flax  and  tow  in  1926  jwere 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  the  war,  and  that  the  flax  imports,  in  spite  of 
worse  trading  conditions,  were  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Latvia  was  the  largest  supplier  of  flax  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1926,  with 
15,865  tons  valued  at  £1,047,000,  or  an  average  value  of  £66  per  ton.  The 
imports  from  Belgium  were  9,166  tons  valued  at  £1,263,000,  or  £137  per  ton. 
Esthonia  shipped  the  largest  supply  of  tow:  800  tons  valued  at  £47,000,  or  £60 
a  ton.  Russia  shipped  1,730  tons  of  flax  valued  at  £126,000,  and  346  tons  of 
tow  valued  at  £22,000,  which  is  approximately  half  the  quantity  shipped  by 
that  country  in  1925. 

TOBACCO 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  very  important  industry  in  Belfast,  and  a 
large  export  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  industry  was 
not  so  badly  hit  in  1926  as  were  some  of  the  other  industries.  The  year  has 
shown  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  Empire-grown  tobaccos.  fThe  increased 
preference  in  duty  on  Empire-grown  tobaccos  gave  rise  to  increased  Empire 
planting.  Local  manufacturers  have  placed  on  the  market  Empire  brand's 
second  to  none  in  quality  and  price,  and  are  catering  for  smokers  who  are  buy- 
ing Empire  tobaccos  from  patriotic  motives,  or  for  their  low  cost.  The  export 
trade  has  been  well  maintained  and  shows  an  increasing  tendency  in  many 
directions. 

ENGINEERING 

The  general  trade  depression  has  been  responsible  for  very  quiet  times  in 
the  engineering  industry.  Firms  specializing  in  textile  machinery  have  had  a 
lean  time,  and  those  firms  concerned  with  general  work  have  not  been  much 
better  off.  But  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  the 
prospects  in  engineering  look  hopeful. 

The  large  export  trade  handled  by  one  of  the  most  important  engineering 
firms  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  firm  has  been  fully  occupied  during  1926. 
Their  export  orders  for  tea  machinery  have  been  good,  and  important  orders 
for  their  special  mechanical  boiler  draught  plants  have  been  executed  for  home 
requirements  and  for  nine  countries  abroad.  Their  patent  flue  dust  collectors 
for  power  stations  are  being  extensively  adopted,  on  account  of  their  high 
efficiency,  in  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  United  States,  and  six  of  the 
largest  of  these  yet  built  are  being  installed  in  an  important  power  house  in 
New  York. 

RESULTS  AT  PRAGUE  FAIR 

Czechoslovak  trade  has  been  stimulated  by  the  International  Spring  Fair, 
recently  held  in  Prague,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  Visitors  from  forty-five  countries,  including  fifteen  non-European, 
gathered  to  inspect  the  samples  displayed  by  2,360  exhibitors,  among  whom  209 
came  from  abroad.  Business  done  is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  most 
of  the  exhibitors  succeeded  in  securing  important  orders  for  export.  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  was  done  with  Central  European  countries,  while  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  India  made  large  purchases  of  glassware,  china,  toys, 
textiles,  carpets,  and  footwear. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  1,  1927. — Prospects  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde 
continue  to  improve  and  there  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  activity  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  although  the  output  of  new  tonnage  is  still  less  than  the  average  of 
pre-war  years  and  very  much  below  that  of  really  good  years.  There  were  eleven 
vessels,  aggregating  30,915  tons,  launched  in  March,  making  a  total  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  of  twenty-six  vessels  of  44,000  tons,  as  compared  with  fifty- 
two  vessels  of  96,000  tons  in  the  first  three  months  of  last  year,  and  eighty 
vessels  of  178,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  when  high-water 
mark  in  Scottish  production  for  the  quarter  was  reached. 

The  latest  total  is  relatively  low,  but  naturally  the  improvement  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  that  set  in  after  the  end  of  the  coal  strike,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  will  not  be  manifested  in  launching  returns 
till  later  on  in  the  year  when  the  large  accumulation  of  orders  has  had  time  to 
bear  fruit.  There  is  now  a  large  amount  of  work  on  hand,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  in  the  immediate  future,  so  that  the  process  of  recovery  should  soon 
be  accelerated. 

The  recovery  in  the  trade  has  been  slow  because  of  the  difficulty  the  ship- 
yards have  experienced'  in  getting  material.  The  steel  works  were  much  more 
affected  by  the  coal  stoppage  than  were  the  shipyards  or  the  engineering  estab- 
lishments, and  their  own  recovery  has  been  retarded  owing  to  their  dependence 
for  raw  material  upon  the  blast  furnaces,  which  were  naturally  closed  down 
during  the  strike  and  have  taken  time  to  get  once  again  into  normal  production. 

The  result  is  that  the  steel  makers  have  an  accumulation  of  orders  for 
ships'  plates  and  sections  to  be  worked  off,  and  they  are  unable  to  guarantee 
early  deliveries  to  the  shipyards.  This  delay  all  along  the  line  has  naturally 
been  an  important  factor  in  keeping  down  the  figure  of  launchings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  and  has  adversely  affected  the  laying  down  of  new  vessels 
ordered.  The  difficulties  are  passing  rapidly,  and  supplies  of  steel  will  be  forth- 
coming as  needed  which  will  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  empty  berths. 
The  number  of  new  contracts  reported  during  March  indicates  returning  con- 
fidence upon  the  part  of  shipowners,  and  a  desire  on  their  part  to  obtain  the 
latest  types  of  vessels.  While  at  this  tinfe  last  year  Clyde  shipyards  were  at  a 
pretty  low  ebb  and  a  number  were  completely  empty,  some  of  the  bigger  yards 
are  now  full  of  orders,  and  one  or  two  have  sufficient  work  on  hand  to  last  for 
two  or  three  years. 

•A  significant  indication  of  the  position  is  the  recent  proposal  for  a  three- 
shift  system  which  is  at  present  under  consideration.  It  was  primarily  intended 
for  urgent  repair  work,  but  the  proposal  would  be  extended  to  include  ship- 
building. 

|  WIRELESS  EXHIBITION  AT  MELBOURNE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  17,  1927. — The  exhibition  of  wireless  sets  and  material, 
held  in  Melbourne  from  March  5  to  12,  closed  with  a  total  attendance  of  over 
60,000  people,  or  13,000  more  than  at  a  similar  exhibition  last  year. 

This  display  of  wireless  equipment,  ranging  from  a  crystal  receiving  set 
valued  at  £1  5s.  ($6.07)  to  a  valve  set  valued  at  £180  ($876)  and  parts  of  every 
description  from  many  countries,  was  declared  by  those  who  have  seen  others 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  radio  apparatus  ever  shown  in  Aus- 
tralia. Although  final  balance-sheets  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time,  it  is 
expected  that  a  considerable  profit  will  be  available  for  distribution  amongst 
the  traders  who  guaranteed  the  exhibition  against  loss. 
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The  Canadian  exhibits  comprised  a  very  fine  pedestal  loud  speaker,  an 
aerial  cage,  and  other  equipment  for  which  an  increased  demand  will  probably 
result.  !  !l 

A  feature  of  the  display  was  the  evidence  that  Australian  dealers  are 
making  every  effort  to  keep  their  country  in  the  front  rank  in  regard  to  wireless 
apparatus,  and  to  do  so  many  have  set  up  their  own  testing  facilities  and  fac- 
tories, where  sets  are  either  assembled  or  manufactured  from  parts  imported  or 
locally  made,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  firms  concerned. 
Much  development  has  taken  place  in  this  direction  within  the  past  year  or  two. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  11,  1927. — In  sequence  to  the  numerous  reports  from 
this  office  which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  relative  to  the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment  required 
by  the  Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits 
at  Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that 
further  tenders  are  being  invited  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  testing,  and 
delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  maintenance  of  tensioning  and  suspension 
type  insulators  as  set  out  below.  Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly 
outlined  thus: — 

specification  no.  27/46 

Item  1. — 300  strings  of  disc  tensioning  insulators,  for  use  on  66,000  volts  circuits,  but 
not  including  ironwork  except  that  necessary  for  attaching  the  discs  to  each  other. 

Item  2. — 1,250  strings  of  disc  suspension  insulators,  for  use  on  66,000  volts  circuits,  but 
not  including  ironwork  except  that  necessary  for  attaching  the  discs  to  each  other. 

Item  3. — 1,500  strings  of  disc  suspension  insulators,  complete  for  use  on  22,000  volt 
circuits. 

Item  4. — 75  strain  clamps  complete  with  ball  socket  suitable  for  use  with  the  tensioning 
insulator  strings  to  Item  1. 

Item  5. — 75  strain  hooks  suitable  for  use  with  the  tensioning  insulator  strings  to  Item  1. 

Date  of  Closing  of  Tenders. — Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be 
addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity 
Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William  street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to 
reach  their  destination  on  or  before  July  4,  1927. 

Charges  for  Specifications. — The  specifications  covering  the  requirements 
and  appended  contract  forms  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502).  The 
Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  £2  2s.  ($10.22)  for  the  first  three 
copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  10s.  6d. 
($2.56).  The  first  fee  is  returnable  upon  receipt  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  but  that 
for  extra  copies  is  not. 

Deposits  on  Tenders  Payable  in  Canada. — As  in  the  case  of  previous  speci- 
fications, to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian  tenderers,  the  Electricity  Com- 
mission has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  required  to  be  deposited  with  each 
tender  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  deposits  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt 
only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne.  The  sum  required  to  be 
so  deposited  in  this  instance  is  £25  ($141.67).  The  elimination  of  the  more 
circuitous  methods  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Australia,  and  possibly  being 
returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience  alike  to  the 
commission  and  the  tenderers. 
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NEW   SHIPPING   SERVICE:   NEW  YORK   TO  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  17,  1927. — A  new  shipping  service  direct  from  New  York 
to  Australia  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  arrival  at  Melbourne  a  few  days  ago 
of  the  ifirst  steamer  of  the  Roosevelt  Line,  the  motor  ship  West  Cusseta. 

This  vessel  is  of  5,424  gross  tonnage,  and  has  a  length  over  all  of  424  feet 
and  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  8,000  tons.  It  has  up-to-date  first-class 
accommodation  for  sixteen  passengers,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  the  West 
Honiker,  which  left  New  York  three  weeks  later,  and  by  three  other  vessels  at 
regular  intervals. 

It  has  been  announced  that  as  the  Australian  passenger  trade  developed 
the  intention  of  the  line  is  to  run  cargo  vessels  of  a  larger  and  faster  type,, 
making  an  average  speed  of  17  knots,  and  capable  of  carrying  sixty  passengers, 
and  lifting  10,000  tons  of  cargo.  The  route  is  via  the  Panama  Canal,  which  it 
is  considered  will  appeal  to  passengers  who  wish  to  avoid  the  five  days'  train 
journey  to  the  western  coast  for  embarkation  at  San  Francisco. 
•  At  this  season  considerable  quantities  of  Australian  wool  are  available  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States — chiefly  for  Boston — but  at  slack  periods  it  may 
be  difficult  to  secure  payable  freights  unless  the  steamers  are  fitted  with  ample 
refrigerated,  or  cold  storage,  space. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  March  28,  1927. — The  commercial  crisis  of  the  last  few  months, 
which  has  caused  a  slight  slowing  down  of  purchases,  and  unemployment  in 
many  industries,  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  to  any  very  serious  degree  the 
economic  position  of  France,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Treasury 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  first  two  months  of  1927  are  211,670,000  francs 
higher  than  they  were  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  as  well  as  in 
excess  oi  budget  estimates.   These  figures  are  reassuring. 

The  unemployment  crisis  seems  to  have  passed  and  improvement  in  the 
labour  market  is  already  visible.  During  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  nearly  3,000  workers  on  the  list  of  those  receiving  doles. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  JANUARY-FEBRUARY 

The  trade  balance  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  is  favourable  to 
France,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 

I  Jan.-Feb.,1927  Jan.-Feb.,  1926 

Imports  Francs  Francs 

Foodstuffs   2,491,879,000  1,704.408,000 

Raw  materials   5,528,731,000  6,725,294,000 

Manufactured  goods   338,185,000  1,124,747,000 

8,858,795,000  9,554,449,000 

Exports                                                           Francs  Francs 

•  Foodstuffs                                                             794,139,000  687,926,000 

Raw  materials                                                    2,909,177,000  2,405,111,000 

Manufactured  goods                                             5,602,196,000  5.188,539,000 

9,305,512,000  8,281,576,000 

France's  imports  this  year  are  less  than  last  year,  similar  period,  by 
695,654,000  francs,  whilst  her  exports  for  the  same  two  months  are  1,023,396,000 
francs  higher  this  year  than  last.  Moreover,  the  exports  for  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  exceed  the  imports  by  446,717,000  francs. 
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The  mineral  production  in  1926  shows  a  fair  advance  over  that  of  1925. 
Coal  production  was  a  record,  reaching  52,477,522  tons,  an  increase  of 
4,423,000  tons  over  1925,  and  nearly  double  the  production  of  1920,  when  most 
of  the  French  mines  had  hardly  recovered  from  their  systematic  destruction  by 
the  German  troops.  France  requires  79^-  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  indus- 
trial and  domestic  purposes.  Her  mines  can  therefore  supply  66  per  cent  of  her 
requirements,  which  is  a  much  higher  percentage  than  obtained  pre-war. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  by 
increased  production,  the  discovery  of  new  coal  deposits,  and  the  development 
of  water-powers.  The  better  utilization  of  the  calorific  power  of  coal  is  not 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  hoped  that  these  combined  means  may  gradually  reduce  to 
12,000,000  tons  a  year  the  imports  of  coal  from  abroad,  and  this  during  the 
next  seven  years. 

MARKET  FOR  APPLES   IN  PARIS 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool, 
writes  as  follows  in  Apple  Supplement  No.  59  regarding  the  market  for  apples 
in  Paris: — 

The  conditions  affecting  sales  of  apples  on  the  French  market  are  very 
different  from  those  met  with  on  any  other  Continental  market.  France  is  a 
large  producer  and  a  large  exporter  of  apples,  the  French  are  not  a  fruit-eating 
people  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  may  be  applied  to  the  people  of  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  the  net  result  of  these  two  important  facts 
is  that  home  supplies  of  apples  are  more  than  adequate  to  supply  the  rather 
restricted  demand.  As  far  as  apples  of  medium  or  low  grade  are  concerned, 
all  requirements  are  met  by  the  home  crop,  while  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
super-luxury  apples,  fruit  without  a  spot  or  blemish,  which  is  also  met  by  the 
limited  quantities  grown  locally  of  a  very  fine  variety  known  as  the  Calville 
Blanche,  which  is  marketed  in  containers,  packed  with  cotton  wool  as  carefully 
as  peaches  in  other  countries,  and  which  therefore  reaches  the  consumer  with- 
out a  spot  or  blemish.  These  apples  sell  at  extraordinary  prices  of  several 
francs  apiece.  The  great  bulk  of  French  apples  offered  for  sale,  commonly 
known  not  by  any  variety  name,  but  merely  as  pommes  rouges  or  pommes 
ordinaire,  are  of  very  poor  quality,  very  much  inferior  to  the  ordinary  standard 
of  Canadian  barrel  apples,  but  they  appear  to  meet  requirements  for  a  cheap 
apple,  and  in  view  of  the  quantities  produced,  there  is  no  chance  of  selling  our 
Canadian  barrel  fruit  in  competition  with  them.  Midway  between  the  super- 
luxury  apple  and  Calville  Blanche,  and  the  pommes  ordinaires,  there  is  one 
French  variety  that  holds  a  position  of  supremacy,  and  that  is  an  apple  of  the 
Russet  family,  the  Canadian  Reinette,  which  is  extensively  ,grown  in  France, 
and  in  the  Tyrol  for  the  French  market.  This  variety  as  grown  in  Canada  in 
non- commercial  quantities  is  not  considered  to  possess  much  quality,  but  it  is 
very  highly  regarded  in  France,  where  it  brings  top  prices  as  compared  with 
anything  but  the  Calville  Blanche.  Recently  the  best  sizes  and  qualities  of  La 
Reinette  du  Canada  are  worth  from  800  to  1,000  francs  per  100  kg.,  or  in  a  box 
weight  basis  of  20  kg.,  at  present  rates  of  exchange,  $6.28  to  $7.86  per  box. 

While  therefore  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Paris  market  is  most  con- 
servative, and  that  it  will  take  time  and  long  continued  effort  to  establish  our 
little-known  varieties  in  popular  favour,  it  is  clear  that  good  prices  will  be  paid 
for  quality,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  indications  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
develop  a  market  for  fruit  definitely  superior  to  the  bulk  of  pommes  ordinaires, 
though  not  quite  of  the  super-excellence  of  the  Calville.  Nevertheless  the  Paris 
demand  is  clearly  for  a  superior  apple,  and  the  market  is  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  bruising  in  fruit  offered  as  of  the  quality  class.   It  is  true 
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that  the  bulk  of  French  apples  on  sale  are  much  more  defective  than  any  that 
would  be  permitted  in  our  legal  grades,  and  that  many  of  the  Canadian 
Reinette,  which  sell  for  good  prices,  are  almost  equally  marred  and  blemished. 
Nevertheless,  Canadian  boxed  apples  will  be  compared  with  the  spotless  pomme 
de  luxe,  the  Calville,  and  bruise  marks  which  would  pass  muster  on  any  other 
market  known  are  seriously  criticised  in  Paris,  On  this  account  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  our  ordinary  commercial  package  will  ever  give  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  if  the  egg-filler  pack  can  be  improved  so  as  to  obviate 
bruising  (at  present  the  percentage  of  bruising  is  seldom  less  than  in  the 
ordinary  package)  it  should  have  a  promising  future  on  this  market. 

Home-grown  fruit  is  available  in  quantity  up  to  the  end  of  December,  so 
that  the  principal  season  for  imported  fruit  will  be  from  January  onwards. 

Luxury  apples  are  not  sold  by  the  kilogramme,  but  by  the  piece,  and  this 
is  responsible  for  a  definite  preference  for  large-sized  as  against  medium-sized 
apples,  which  is  another  aspect  in  which  Paris,  as  a  market  for  quality  only, 
differs  from  the  English  or  other  Continental  markets,  where  imported  apples 
supply  the  mass  demand,  rather  than  that  of  the  luxury  class  only.  The  pre- 
ferred sizes  are  88's,  96's?  and  113's.  Smaller  sizes  will  only  be  sold  at  a  heavy 
discount,  though  when  the  fruit  becomes  more  generally  known  a  demand  for 
medium  sizes  may  be  expected  to  develop.  Yellow  apples,  in  particular,  must 
be  of  large  size. 

With  regard  to  variety  preferences,  the  Americans  have  found  the  readiest 
sale  for  the  following,  in  the  order  named:  Newtowns,  Arkansas  Black,  Wine- 
saps,  Stayman  Winesaps.  While  red  varieties  are  much  appreciated,  the  local 
trade  for  apples  of  the  Russet  class  reflects  itself  in  a  tendency  to  favour  yellow 
varieties;  the  Newtown  has  already  made  a  name  for  itself;  and  the  British 
Columbia  Grimes  Golden,  exhibited  as  described  later  in  this  report,  attracted 
much  favourable  attention.  As  the  Grimes  Golden  is  not  very  popular  in 
England,  and  is  a  variety  for  which  an  outlet  is  much  to  be  desired,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  try  it  out  further  on  this  market.  Other 
British  Columbia  varieties  recommended  are:  Newtowns,  Jonathans,  Spitzen- 
bergs,  and  Delicious.  The  Mcintosh  Red  is  so  early  that  it  could  not  be  offered 
in  the  most  favourable  season,  and  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
very  susceptible  to  bruising.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be  offered  in 
a  condition  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  exacting  French  taste. 

Charges. — The  usual  brokers'  commission  is  10  per  cent,  and  there  is  an 
import  tax  of  1.3  per  cent  on  the  sale  price.  Other  charges,  including  duty, 
dock  dues,  freight  from  Havre  to  Paris,  and  Paris  cartage,  are  likely  to  run  to 
about  5  francs  per  box,  with  exchange  at  $0.0393  to  the  franc. 

An  interesting  development  recently  was  the  sending  of  a  trial  shipment 
of  British  Columbia  apples  to  Paris,  the  major  proportion  of  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  trade  at  Les  Halles  Centrales,  the  Co  vent  Garden  of  Paris, 
and  a  portion  shown,  for  propaganda  purposes,  in  the  windows  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway,  on  one  of  the  principal  promenade  streets  of  the  city.  The 
varieties  comprised  Jonathans,  Rome  Beauty,  Newtowns,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Grimes  Golden,  Delicious,  and  Spitzenbergs. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  April  1,  1927. — From  the  commercial  point  of  view,  Mexico 
is  at  present  passing  through  a  period  of  acute  depression.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  the  various  factors  which  have  contributed  to  this 
condition,  but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
pil  and  mining  industries,  the  religious  laws,  and  the  textile  and  import  trades. 

The  following  report  summarizes  briefly  the  position  of  the  various  branches 
of  commerce. 
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Petroleum. — The  depression  in  the  petroleum  industry  is  attributed  by 
operators  to  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  leases,  and  by  others  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  old  deposits  without  corresponding  development  in  new  areas.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said  that  the  legislation  referred  to  compels  the 
conversion  of  all  holdings  into  Government  leases  which  are  renewable  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  According  to  information  obtained  from  Government  sources, 
there  are  147  oil  companies  operating  in  Mexico,  of  which  125  have  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  new  legislation,  the  remaining  22  being  on  record  as  opposed 
to  it.  With  regard  to  production,  this  has  shown  a  continuous  decrease  since 
1921,  the  annual  figures  being  as  follows  (in  barrels) :  1921,  193,398,000;  1922, 
182,278,000;  1923,  149,585,000;  1924,  139,497,000;  1925,  115,515,000;  1926, 
90,421,000. 

The  figures  are  important  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  the  production  and  export  of  petro- 
leum, and  a  decrease  in  production  automatically  reduces  the  income  from  this 
source. 

Mining. — The  depression  in  the  mining  industry,  while  severe,  is  not  so 
acute  as  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Some  operators  claim  that  the  action 
of  labour  interests  imposes  an  excessive  burden  on  development,  so  that  the 
management  has  to  devote  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  to  questions  of 
labour  at  the  expense  of  their  legitimate  work.  The  mines  have,  however,  been 
able  to  carry  on  by  reducing  the  amount  of  exploration  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  industry  has  recovered,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  the  depression  caused  by  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver, 
and  the  production  of  zinc  and  lead  has  received  a  great  impetus;  this  latter  is 
,due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  high  price  of  these  two  metals,  and,  in  the  second, 
to  the  great  improvements  in  the  differential  flotation  process  of  separating  lead 
and  zinc,  which  has  heretofore  been  practicable  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
The  following  figures  give  the  production  of  minerals  in  Mexico  for  1926,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  two  previous  years  (in  thousands  of  kilos,  i.e.,  000 
omitted) : — 


1926  1925  1924 

Gold   24                24.5  24.6 

Silver   3,057  2,889  2,844 

Lead   210,794  171,767  164,140 

Copper   53,763  51,336  49,113 

Zinc   105,366  45,770  18,936 

Mercury   45                 39  36 

Antimony   2,614  1,398  774 

Arsenic   6,458  4,192  1,293 


Thus,  in  spite  of  certain  adverse  factors,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mining 
industry  continues  to  register  substantial  progress,  when  considered  from  the 
broad  point  of  view. 

Textiles. — The  depression  in  the  textile  industry  is  attributed  partly  to  lack 
of  demand,  and  partly  to  an  increased  scale  of  wages  which  has  recently  been 
arranged  at  a  series  of  conferences  between  employers  and  workmen.  The 
iormer  factor  has  been  influenced  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  labour  employed, 
as  the  law  compels  employers  to  pay  three  months'  wages  in  lieu  of  notice;  thus 
the  mills  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  manufacturing  for  stock,  and  these 
stocks  have  now  accumulated  to  an  undesirable  extent.  The  increase  of  wages 
referred  to  above  only  took  place  in  November  last,  and  its  full  effect  is  not  yet 
visible;  it  appears  probable,  however,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  further  increase  in 
prices,  unless  counterbalanced  by  other  factors,  such  as  a  reduction  in  the  value 
of  raw  material. 

Import  Trade. — Importers  report  a  serious  reduction  in  business  during  the 
past  few  months  on  account  of  recent  increases  in  customs  duties  and  changes 
in  the  method  of  collection  of  consular  fees.   These  have  led  in  many  cases  to 
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a  cancellation  of  orders  and  a  desire  to  wait  until  the  situation  clears  before 
entering  into  further  commitments. 

The  increases  in  customs  duties  were  reported  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1210'  (April  9),  to  which  exporters  are  referred  for  further 
particulars.  With  regard  to  consular  fees,  these  were  abolished  in  February  last, 
an  additional  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  being  substituted;  at  the  same  time,  a 
schedule  of  minimum  values  was  prepared,  upon  which  this  5  per  cent  was  to 
be  based.  This  schedule  of  values  was  in  many  instances  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  real  value  of  the  goods  that  it  acted  as  a  practical  prohibition  of  imports, 
and  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  the  decree  was  cancelled.  At  the  same 
time,  consular  fees  were  reimposed,  but  on  an  increased  scale,  as  reported  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1210  (April  9).  The  position,  however, 
is  still  somewhat  obscure,  and  some  months  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  said 
definitely  how  the  new  regulations,  with  regard  to  both  customs  duties  and 
consular  fees,  will  affect  the  import  trade  of  the  country.  In  the  meantime, 
,there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  many  classes  of  imported 
goods,  which  of  itself  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  sales. 

Among  other  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  situation 
may  be  mentioned  reported  controversies  with  foreign  powers,  heavy  taxation, 
lack  of  ready  money,  unemployment,  and  a  want  of  confidence  among  business 
,men  as  to  the  results  of  recent  legislation. 

TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  31,  1927. — The  feature  of  the  month  of  March  has 
been  the  stability  of  exchange  and  the  quietness  of  import  business.  Exchange 
has  remained  during  the  month  between  8.451  and  8.433  milreis  to  the  dollar, 
the  tendency  during  the  last  fortnight  being  toward  the  former  figure.  This 
is  a  maximum  fluctuation  of  only  18  reis  to  the  dollar,  representing  about  a 
fifth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  higher  figure.  Stabilization,  of  the  currency  may, 
therefore  be  considered  an  established  fact,  for  the  time  being.  This  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  law  providing  for  ultimate  conversion  of  existing 
currency  to  currency  on  a  gold  basis.  While  this  law  is  on  the  statute  books, 
it  requires  a  special  decree  to  bring  it  into  force,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  the  passing  of  such  a  decree  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  present  situation  therefore  in  practice  is  merely  one  of  control  of 
exchange  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  The  rate  chosen  was  so  low,  however,  that  no 
great  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  maintaining  it.  No  further  official 
statements,  however,  have  been  issued  on  currency  policy,  except  the  regu- 
lations concerning  the  new  "Caixa  de  EstabilizaQao",  by  which  it  is  intended  to 
issue  gold  certificates  against  deposits  of  foreign  gold  or  metal,  and  this  condi- 
tion of  uncertainty  is  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  present  inertia  of  import 
business.  Readjustment  from  the  average  exchange  rate  of  7  milreis  to  the 
dollar  of  1926  to  the  new  level  of  about  8.400  milreis  odd,  is  also  held  respon- 
sible for  the  present  period  of  marking  time.  Importers  are  in  any  case  gener- 
ally reported  as  retired  from  the  market.  While  an  examination  of  ships'  mani- 
fests shows  a  considerable  import  movement,  such  imports  are  made  up  of  small 
lots  for  a  large  number  of  importers,  and  are  largely  immediate  necessities  for 
Brazilian  factories  and  hand-to-mouth  purchases  by  general  importers.  Coming 
after  the  severe  financial  strain  of  the  last  year  this  depression  in  import 
business  is  unfortunate,  and  further  failures  are  feared,  especially  amongst 
importing  firms  which  have  weathered  the  storm  but  need  a  chance  to  recuperate. 
In  Rio  the  epidemic  of  failures  which  fell  off  at  the  close  of  1926  shows  signs 
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of  returning.  A  recent  failure  in  Ceara"  with  liabilities  of  5,000  contos  ($600,- 
000)  has  caused  considerable  nervousness  in  that  state.  Brazilian  factories  are 
benefiting  by  the  new  level  of  exchange,  and  are  generally  more  active. 

Coffee  loaded  at  Rio  and  Santos  for  the  week  ending  March  17  amounted 
to  240,894  bags  against  262,133  bags  for  the  previous  week  and  183,608  bags  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year,  and  the  f.o.b.  value  £1,033,676,  £1,122,191, 
and  £996,808  respectively.  Exportation  of  coffee  for  the  month  of  March  for 
all  ports  last  year  was  1,101,528  bags.  Coffee  therefore  appears  to  be  moving 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1926 

Advance  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Brazil  for  1926  have  just  been  received, 
and  show  the  year  closing  with  a  statistical  balance  of  declared  exports  over 
imports  of  £14,795,000,  which  is  the  lowest  since  1921,  and  is  below  the  average 
of  £15,447,000  for  the  1916-20  period,  and  of  £17,179,000  for  the  1921-25  period. 

The  year  1926  may  be  therefore  considered  as  a  bad  year  from  the  point  of 
view  of  balance  of  trade.  On  the  whole,  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
coming  through  the  year  with  this  balance.  Total  imports  were  valued  at 
£79,177,000  against  £84,443,000  in  1925,  while  exports  were  valued  at  £93,972,000 
against  £102,975,000  in  1925.    Details  are  not  yet  available. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL 

Figures  of  United  States  exports  to  Brazil  for  1926  just  published  here  show 
an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent  over  last  year:  $95,000,000  against  $87,500,000.  The 
principal  exports  were  automobiles,  gasolene,  kerosene  and  oil,  wheat  flour,  and 
coal.  The  figures  for  Canadian  trade  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1204  (February  26)  show  an  estimated  increase  based  on  seven 
months'  trade  of  about  50  per  cent  in  exports  from  the  Dominion  to  Brazil  for 
the  whole  of  1926. 

FOREST    SERVICE  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  forests  in  Carpathian  Ruthenia,  which  are  very  extensive  and  are  the 
property  of  the  Czechoslovak  State,  are  to  be  exploited  by  the  Forests  Depart- 
ment. A  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  to  cover  the  next  ten  years.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  granted  an  advance  of  2,000,000  crowns,  in  addition  to  which  - 
the  entire  net  profits  from  the  first  five  years'  working  will  be  spent  in  develop- 
ment and  improvement.  Every  year  some  250,000  cubic  metres  of  timber  will 
be  felled,  and  the  cleared  area  will  at  once  be  replanted.  The  Ruthenian  forests 
contain  vast  quantities  of  oak  and  beech. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Extension   of  Provisional  Agricultural   Duties   in  Germany 

TRADE   COMMISSIONER   L.  D.  WTLGRESS 

Hamburg,  April  1,  1927. — A  decree  on  tariff  changes  was  promulgated  on 
March  26,  1927,  by  the  German  Government  with  the  approval  of  the  Reichsrat 
and  a  committee  of  the  Reichstag,  as  empowered  by  the  Law  of  August  17,  1925. 

This  decree  provides  for  the  extension  until  July  31,  1927,  of  the  modified 
duties  on  agricultural  products  specified  in  article  2  of  the  Law  of  July  10,  1926, 
which  ratified  the  German-Swedish  Trade  and  Navigation  Treaty  of  May  14, 
1926.  These  modified  duties  had  been  extended  at  the  end  of  last  year  for  three 
months  until  March  31,  so  that  if  the  above  decree  had  not  been  issued  they 
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would  have  lapsed  and  the  higher  general  and  conventional  duties  applicable 
to  these  products  would  have  come  into  force. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  the  modified  agricultural  duties  specified 
in  article  2  of  the  Law  of  July  10,  1926:— 


PROVISIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  DUTIES 
Tariff  Item  Duty  per  100  Kg. 

No.  Description  Reichsmarks 

1  Rye   5.00 

2  Wheat  and  spelt   5.00 

ex 3    Feeding  barley  under  customs  supervision   2.00 

4    Oats   5.00 

7    Corn  and  dari   3.20 

ex  108    Meat,   exclusive   of  bacon,   and   edible   entrails   of  animals 
(except  poultry),  fresh: 

Pork  and  edible  entrails  of  animals   21.00 

109    Hog  bacon   14.00 

126    Lard  and  grease-like  fats  (hog's  lard,  goose  fat,  beef  marrow, 

oleomargarine,  and  other  fats  similar  to  lard)   6.00 

ex  171    Vegetable  tallow  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine  or 

artificial  fats  under  permit  and  supervision  of  use   1.25 


The  above  provisional  duties  are  applicable  to  the  products  of  all  countries, 
provided  no  lower  conventional  rates  are  introduced  which  would  apply  only 
to  the  products  of  countries  having  most-favoured-nation  agreements  with 
Germany. 

DUTY  ON  FLOUR 

Paragraph  2  of  the  Decree  of  March  26,  1927,  provides  for  a  modified  pro- 
visional duty  on  flour  of  grain,  except  oats  and  barley  (German  tariff  item  No. 
162),  amounting  to  12.50  reichsmarks  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  and  in  force 
from  April  1  to  July  31,  1927.  The  provisional  duty  on  flour,  which  was  in 
force  until  March  31,  1927,  amounted  to  10  reichsmarks  per  100  kg.,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  decree  has  been  to  increase  the  provisional  duty  on  flour,  and 
this  increased  duty  applies  to  Canadian  flour  in  the  absence  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  Germany. 

Flour  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  which  receive  the  benefit 
of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  is  dutiable  according  to  the  conventional 
rate  of  duty.  The  German-French  provisional  trade  agreement  of  August  14, 
1926,  provided  for  a  conventional  duty  on  flour  and  other  milled  products  of 
grain,  except  of  oats  and  barley,  amounting  to  10  reichsmarks  per  100  kg.  This 
agreement  had  been  extended  to  March  31,  1927,  and  was  to  be  ineffective  ten 
days  thereafter  if  not  previously  denounced  or  extended. 

A  new  supplementary  provisional  trade  agreement  has  now  been  negotiated 
between  Germany  and  France.  This  agreement  was  signed  on  March  31,  and 
if  ratified  by  the  respective  Governments  is  to  come  into  force  on  April  11  and 
remain  effective  until  June  30  next.  This  agreement  provides  for  a  conven- 
tional rate  of  duty  on  flour  of  grain,  except  of  oats  and  barley,  amounting  to 
11.50  reichsmarks  per  100  kg.,  and  this  will  be  the  rate  applicable  to  French, 
United  States,  and  other  flours  after  April  11  until  June  30,  or  until  a  lower  con- 
ventional rate  is  imposed  through  an  agreement  with  some  other  country. 

Raw  Materials   Imported  for  Industrial  Purposes   into   South  Africa 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town, 
calls  attention  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  relative  to  control  of  importation  of  raw  materials 
which  are  allowed  free  entry  for  industrial  purposes  when  imported  by  "  regis- 
tered "  manufacturers.  In  the  1926  customs  tariff  are  shown  some  40  items 
representing  over  300  different  articles  which  appear  in  this  category.  Some 
additions  were  subsequently  made  to  the  list.  (The  complete  list  is  on  file  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa).  Power  is  also  given  to  the 
Governor  General  to  allow  a  rebate  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  duty  otherwise 
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leviable  on  any  raw  material  or  requisite  in  respect  of  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Industries  recommends  such  a  rebate.  This  provision  makes  it 
possible  to  deal  specially  with  articles  of  small  value  and  which  are  not  gener- 
ally used  except  for  manufacturing  purposes.    Mr.  Bissett  writes: — 

The  object  of  the  rebate  system  is  to  assist  and  encourage  industrial  development 
within  the  country.  Only  '*  registered "  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  import,  duty  free, 
the  articles  as  specified  and  registration  is  allowable  only  when  the  firm  concerned  ha? 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act.  This  excludes  from  the  privilege  of 
registration  the  small  manufacturer,  and  he  therefore  must  pay  the  ordinary  duty.  In 
addition  it  (practically  eliminates  the  supply  house  and  the  stockist,  who  also  must  pay  the 
ordinary  duty. 

The  effect  of  this,  in  so  far  as  these  duty-free  articles  are  concerned,  is  to  encourage 
the  direct  indent  system  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  overseas  firms  to  appoint  agents  who 
will  solicit  direct  indents  from  registered  mancfacturers.  The  practice  of  some  overseas 
firms  in  appointing  stockists  in  the  main  centres  must  give  way  to  the  appointing  of  an 
agent  who  will  travel  the  entire  Union  and  who  will  solicit  indent  orders  from  all  manu- 
facturers whether  registered  or  not.  Strict  regulations  and  supervision  prevent  resale  to 
merchants  and  factory  output  is  checked  and  compared  with  duty-free  imports.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  any  rebate  on  goods  exported  and  therefore  the  small  manufacturer  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  merchant  and  supply  house  or  stockist. 

An  instance  of  the  effect  this  will  have  on  export  methods  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a 
Canadian  confectionery  supply  house  whose  stockists  in  the  Union  have  lost  the  trade  of 
"  registered  "  manufacturers  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  can  now  import  their  materials 
duty-free.   To  regain  it  they  must  appoint  an  agent  or  quote  direct. 

Certification  of  Consular  Invoices  in  Mexico 

In  confirmation  of  the  telegraphic  despatch  which  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1210  (April  9),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Mexico  City  now  advises  that  a  revision  has  been  made  in  the  scale 
of  fees  charged  for  the  certification  of  consular  invoices. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  revised  scale,  all  merchandise  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  as  follows: — 

(a)  Merchandise  exempt  from  customs  duties  in  Mexico. 

(b)  Merchandise  subject  to  customs  duties  in  Mexico. 

On  the  former,  the  fee  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  remains  at  5  per 
cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  as  heretofore. 

On  the  latter  (merchandise  subject  to  customs  duties)  the  fee  is  increased 
from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods. 

The  decree  referred  to  reads  as  follows: — 

The  fee  for  the  certification  of  each  set  of  consular  invoices  will  be  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  in  accordance  with  Article  44  of  the  General  Customs  Regula- 
tions (Ordenanza  General  de  Aduanas),  and  the  amount  of  same  will  be  5  per  cent  of  the 
said  value  for  such  merchandise  as  is  exempt  from  duty  under  the  import  tariff,  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  said,  value  for  merchandise  dutiable  under  the  said  tariff.  The  value  of  the 
merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  the  declaration  of  customs  invoices  must  be  the  same  as 
in  the  place  where  the  consular  offices  certifying  the  invoices  are  located,  provided  they 
are  sold  or  quoted  in  that  place  ;  but  if  sold  or  quoted  in  some  other  place,  the  value  will 
be  based  upon  that  of  the  commercial  invoice,  as  vised  by  the  consular  office  (if  any)  at 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  merchandise;  by  the  consular  office  of  a  friendly  nation  if  no 
Mexican  consular  office  exists,  or  in  the  absence  of  same,  by  the  authorities  of  the  place. 
To  this  value  will  be  added  the  freight  and  expenses  to  the'  point  where  the  consular  office 
certifying  the  consular  invoice  is  located. 

Oxide  of  Cobalt  to  Enter  Japan  Duty  Free 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kobe,  Japan, 
reports  certain  changes  in  the  Japanese  tariff,  including  the  removal  of  duty 
from  oxide  of  cobalt  which  was  to  have  taken  effect  from  about  April  1.  The 
rate  in  force  has  been  128  yen  per  100  kin  (about  48  cents  per  pound). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  18,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  18,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April 
11,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  f 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago   $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  .\   ..  .Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


00 


April  11, 

April  183 

V 

1927 

1927 

$4,861 

$4.8516 

$4.8523 

.139 

.1389 

.1389 

.... 

.0296 

.0296 

.... 

.0252 

.0252 

.... 

.0391 

.0391 

.402 

.3996 

.3995 

.0484 

.0494 

.1746 

.1758 

.0515 

.0515 

*.193 

.1921 

.1922 

.238 

.2368 

'  .2368 

.0136 

.0134 

'.268 

.2570 

.2582 

.268 

.2675 

.2678 

.268 

.2665 

.2665 

.14125 

.1400 

.1400 

.498 

.4900 
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.5612 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  keen 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  .specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  chambre  de  commerce,  district  of  montreal;  border  chamber  of  commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

307.  Foodstuffs. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  represent  Canadian  salmon  packers  and 
exporters  of  other  foodstuffs.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

308.  Salted  Codfish. — A  Genoa  firm  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  salted  codfish  (soft  and  hard  cures). 

309.  Oatmeal. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oatmeal. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 
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Miscellaneous 

310.  Linseed  Cake. — A  distributor  with  connections  throughout  the  Irish  Free  State 
wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  linseed  cake. 

311.  Pollard. — Irish  Free  State  importer  wishes  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  pollard  with  a  view  to  direct  purchase. 

312.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Urugua3'an  importer  of  pharmaceutical  products  will 
examine  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

313.  Liquid  Chlorine. — Purchaser  of  liquid  chlorine  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  willing 
to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

314.  Hosiery. — Uruguayan  importer  of  hosiery  is  interested  in  receiving  samples  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

315.  Artificlal  Silk  Yarn. — Uruguaj^an  importer  will  be  pleased  to  examine  quotations 
and  samples  of  artificial  silk  yarn. 

316.  Paper. — Importer  in  Uruguay  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  and  samples  of 
all  kinds  of  paper,  excepting  newsprint. 

317.  Building  Material. — Uruguayan  importer  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  of  light  building  material,  including  wallboard  and  roofing  specialties,  but  exclud- 
ing lumber,  cement,  and  steel. 

318.  Heavy  Hardware. — Importer  in  Montevideo  of  heavy  hardware  is  willing  to  receive 
quotations  and  catalogues  from  manufacturers  of  chains,  cables,  wire,  metals,  etc. 

319.  Hardware. — Montevidean  importer  of  general  hardware  is  willing  to  receive 
quotations  and  catalogues  of  pumps,  saws,  and  general  hardware. 

320.  Tools. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  carpenters'  and  other  mechanics'  tools. 

321.  Shovels. — Importer  in  Montevideo  will  examine  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
shovels. 

322.  Automobile  Tires. — Montevidean  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  tires. 

323.  Engines. — Uruguayan  importer  handling  oil  and  other  internal  combustion  engines 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

324.  Industrial  Machinery. — Uruguayan  importer  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  anything  new  in  industrial  machinery  of  all 
kinds. 

325.  Agricultural  Machinery. — Uruguayan  importer  of  agricultural  machinery  will 
receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  lines. 

326.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Ptome  are  anxious  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  mowers,  reapers,  and  motor  ploughs. 

327.  Box  Shooks. — Irish  Free  State  importer  wishes  quotations  on  standard  56-pound 
butter  boxes.    Specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

328.  Clothes  Pegs. — Glasgow  importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 
Canadian  round  clothes  pegs  (wooden),  44  inches,  standard  size. 

329.  Dowels. — An  important  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  receive  offers,  as  buyers^  on 
dowels,  diameters  from  f  inch  up  to  1  inch,  lengths  24  inches  up  to  36  inches.  Quotations 
desired  c.i.f.  Manchester.  ' 


PROJECTED  SAILINGS  FROM  VANCOUVER  TO  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

PORTS 

The  Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver,  write  that 
the  Blue  Star  Line,  for  whom  they  act  as  agents  at  Vancouver,  are  proposing 
to  inaugurate  a  direct  refrigerator  service  between  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Port- 
land, and  San  Francisco  and  East  Coast  South  American  ports.  According  to 
present  indications  the  ports  of  call  will  be  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Buenos  Aires.  These  steamers  will  probably  operate  only  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  sailings  depending  upon  the  volume  of  cargo  offering.  The  first 
sailing  will  probably  be  in  October  next. 

The  Blue  Star  Line,  it  should  be  noted,  have  been  operating  a  service  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  developed  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  carriage  of  apples  and 
other  refrigerator  cargo.  The  refrigerator  service  to  South  American  ports  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
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SAILINGS  FROM  VANCOUVER  TO  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

The  Canadian  Transport  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver,  advise  that  the 
ss.  Dicto,  6.000  tons  capacity,  will  load  at  Vancouver  about  the  20th  May,  sail- 
ing about  the  28th  May,  and  taking  cargo  direct  and  without  transhipment  for 
Carthagena,  Colombia,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  Guade- 
loupe, and  Martinique. 

This  steamer  will  also  accept  cargo  for  transhipment  at  Port  of  Spain  to 
San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua;  and  other  ports  in  the  British  West  Indies  for  which 
transhipment  facilities  may  be  available. 

This  steamer  may  be  followed  by  other  vessels  at  regular  intervals  from 
Vancouver  to  Port  of  Spain  and  other  West  Indian  ports  as  inducement  offers. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

{The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  May  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14;  Canadian 
Raider,  May  25— all  C.G.M.M.;   Brecon,   May   14;    Marloch,   May   25— both  Canadian 

Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Colonian,  April  30;  Huronian,  May  14;  Oxonian,  May  28 — all 
White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Salacia,  May  6;  Concordia,  May  21 — both  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  15. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  May  6;   Canadian  Leader,  May  20 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  April  28;  Metagama,  May  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Par- 
thenia,  April  29;  Letitia,  May  6;  Carmia,  May  13;  Athenia,  May  20 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy  Line,  April  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,,  April  29;  Montcalm,  May  6;  Minnedosa,  May  13;  Mont- 
clare,  May  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  April  30;  Albertic,  May  7;  Regina,  May  14; 
Calgaric,  May  18;  Megantic,  May  21 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Gracia,  May  6; 
Andania,  May  13;  Moveria,  May  20 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Montreal,  April  30;  Marburn,  May  6;  Brecon,  May  14;  Berwyn,,  May 
21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  May  25 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Alaunia,  April  29;  Ausonia,  May  6;  Ascania,  May 
20 — all  Cunard  Line;  Ariano,  Furness  lane,  April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  5;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  12 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  May  6;  Cairnglen,  May  13;  Cairnmona, 
May  20 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairngowan,  May  5;  Cairnesk,  May  19 — both  Thomson  Line;  Queens 
County,  May  7;  Hada,  May  26 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Golden  Gate,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Key  West,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  9. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Dania,  May  4;  Frode,  May  13;  Gorm,  May  15 
— all  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  May  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Canadian  South  American  Line,  May  15. 

To  Australian  Ports— A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer.  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25;  Canadian  Seig- 
neur, C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 
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To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dbmerara. — Canadian  Runner  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  May  5;   Canadian  Squatter,  May  19— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
May  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown) ,  C.G.M.M.,  April  28, 
May  19. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  April  27;  Montnairn,  May 
18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  May  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25* — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  May  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Aberdeen  and  London. — Kyno.  Ell.  Wilson  Line,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Clairton,  May  7;  Bellhaven,  May  21 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  7;  Canadian 
Carrier,  May  21— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  May  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  April  27;   Sachem,  May  11 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  April  27;  Sachem,  May  11 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  April  30,  May  14;  Sambro,  May  10 — both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nerissa,  May 
2,  May  16;  Silvia,  May  9,  May  23— both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  10. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
April  29,  May  13. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Femfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  April  27,  May  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  May  6;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  May  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia^  May  3;  Caledonia,  May 
17— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
May  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  8. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  May  3;   Achilles,  May  24 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
May  4. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Manchester. — Southwestern  Miller,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  May  14. 
To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  May  3;  Vermont,  May  25 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchessa 
D'Aosta,  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  May  20. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  May  6. 

To  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  5. 
To  Liverpool,   London    and    Rotterdam. — Grootendyk,    North    Pacific    Coast  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Montevideo— Brandanger,  East  Coast  South 
American  Service,  April  30. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cab'  \  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lam^ntagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
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MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  31,  1927.— In  attempting  to  visualize  agricultural 
conditions  in  Brazil  it  is  necessary  to  realize  first  the  vast  area  of  the  republic, 
which  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  with  a  climate  ranging  from  tropical  in 
the  north  to  sub-tropical  in  the  south.  In  the  north  agriculture  is  largely  limited 
to  regions  fairly  close  to  the  coast  and  is  restricted  to  sugar,  cotton,  rubber, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  nuts,  and  fruits.  In  the  south  and  centre,  especially  in  the 
states  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Espirito  Santo,  the  agricultural  area  extends  well  into  the  interior.  In  this 
area  coffee,  corn,  rice,  sugar  cane,  beans,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  Brazilian  tea,  cotton 
are  cultivated,  and  in  the  south,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  country  has  a 
population  of  about  33,000,000,  of  which  about  half  are  black  or  of  mixed  blood. 

Vegetation  is  luxurious  and  growth  rapid.  Sugar  cane,  bananas,  and  many 
fruits  grow  wild,  and  beans,  rice,  and  mandioca  are  easily  cultivated.  As  a 
result  life  is  easy  and  man  can  live  with  little  effort.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Sao  Paulo  plateau  area  and  the  south,  ambition  to  work  for  more  than  the 
means  of  existence  is  largely  absent  among  the  rank  and  file  of  small  farmers. 
They  are  usually  satisfied  with  the  hoe  and  look  with  suspicion  on  new-fangled 
implements.  systems  of  tenure  and  of  work 

It  must  be  realized,  too,  that  it  is  only  thirty-nine  years  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  which  broke  up  to  a  very  great  extent  the  structure  of  the  old  feudal 
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agricultural  organization.  Many  of  the  old  plantations,  in  the  absence  of  any 
plan  of  readjustment,  were  abandoned  following  the  dispersion  of  the  freed 
slaves.  There  followed  a  period  of  reaction,  and  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  agricultural  worker  has  never  fully  recovered.  There  arose  also  out  of 
this  dispersion  a  class  which  eked  out  a  poor  existence  without  any  definite 
occupation.  There  is  still  scattered  throughout  the  country  a  class  of  squatters, 
living  in  mud  huts,  who  obtain  subsistence  from  a  few  banana  trees,  with 
black  beans,  rice,  etc.,  who  may  or  may  not  pay  tithes  in  kind  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  whose  buying  power  is  entirely  negligible.  Ranging  all  the  way 
from  these  squatters  up  to  the  most  modern  fazendeiro  (large-scale  farmer), 
there  is  an  intermediary  grade  of  farmer.  Many  of  the  fazendeiros  were  able 
to  carry  on  after  the  dispersion  on  a  wage  or  other  basis,  and  many  new  estab- 
lishments grew  up  and  adjusted  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  Immi- 
gration was  encouraged  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  dispersion  of  the  slaves. 
Various  new  relations  between  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the  workers  have 
grown  up.  The  most  common  relation,  and  one  which  served  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  slavery  and  the  new  regime,  was  the  colony  system,  under  which  the 
workers,  in  addition  to  receiving  wages  when  working  for  the  owner,  are  given 
a  hut  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  cultivation  and  pasture  for  a  few  cattle. 
Under  this  system  the  worker  usually  contributes  a  small  portion  of  his  crop 
to  the  owner.  This  arrangement  is  common  on  the  big  sugar  and  coffee  planta- 
tions, especially  in  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Pernambuco. 

A  system  which  gives  more  independence  to  the  workers  is  known  as 
aforamento  (renting),  by  which  the  worker  pays  rent  for  the  land.  The  con- 
tract is  usually  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  is  sometimes  fixed,  and  is  inherited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  worker,  and  improvements  are  credited  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  system  known  as  parcearia  (partnership)  is  common  amongst  exploiters 
of  rubber  in  Para,  of  cotton  in  the  northwest,  of  cane  and  sugar  in  the  central 
states,  of  cocoa  in  Bahia,  and  of  cereals  in  all  states.  Under  this  method  of 
tenure  the  worker  contributes  a  share  of  the  crop  to  the  owner,  frequently  half. 
In  the  cultivation  of  crops  requiring  annual  seeding  the  worker  is  responsible 
for  all  the  labour.  In  the  cultivation  of  perennials  like  cane,  the  preliminary 
work  is  for  the  account  of  the  owner  up  to  the  harvest  period,  the  crop  remaining 
his  property  until  the  labourer  is  assigned  his  share.  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  owner  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  a  lump  or  in  instalments  for  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  work  is  known  as  empreitada  (undertaking  or  job  work). 

Finally,  there  is  a  system  known  as  por'  percentagem  (by  percentage), 
under  which  payments  are  made  by  unit  of  work  done.  This  is  common  where 
there  are  mixed  crops.  Payment  is  made  by  an  agreed  measure  of  the  product 
harvested.  This  is  similar  to  job  work,  but  the  worker  is  paid  in  kind,  sharing 
the  risk  of  the  harvest. 

These  systems  are  sometimes  modified,  but  are  the  basic  arrangements 
under  which  the  agricultural  organizations  of  Brazil  function. 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS   AND  WAGES 

Labour  is  relatively  cheap  though  scarce  and  unstable  in  the  agricultural 
areas.  During  the  period  of  slavery  there  was  naturally  little  or  no  labour 
problem  and  little  demand  for  agricultural  machinery.  Labour  averages  about 
3.5  milreis  per  day  in  the  north  and  about  5  milreis  in  the  centre  and  south 
for  tillers  of  the  soil.  Cattle  herders  are  paid  less  and  operators  of  machinery 
a  little  more.  The  problem  in  Brazil  is  rather  the  scarcity  of  help  and  the 
large  annual  turnover  of  personnel  on  the  farms.  Workers  migrate  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation  for  little  or  no  evident  cause;  they  are  highly  sensitive, 
and  for  some  imagined  slight  a  whole  group  of  workers  may  leave  in  a  body. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  cities  has  resulted  in 
an  exodus  of  farm  workers  to  the  big  cities. 
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IMMIGRATION 

To  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture,  Brazil  has  encouraged  immigration. 
Immediately  after  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  the  movement  was  for  a  time  greatly 
accelerated.  In  the  years  from  1910  to  1914  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  the 
immediate  post-slavery  period  of  about  150,000  immigrants  yearly.  From  1915 
to  1920  the  number  averaged  37,500  per  annum.  After  the  war  immigration 
increased,  but  has  not  recovered  to  the  volume  of  the  immediate  pre-war  period. 
Immigration  therefore,  while  contributing  greatly  to  solving  the  labour  problem 
precipitated  by  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  has  not  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country.  As  a  result  the  authorities  are  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  country  through  the  use  of  agricultural  implements. 


CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A  census  of  agriculture  was  taken  by  the  Government  in  1920,  and  in  a 
report  just  issued  the  lack  of  modern  farm  equipment  is  brought  strikingly  to 
light.  According  to  this  report,  the  value  of  farms  in  1920  was  8,325,275  contos 
(1  conto  of  reis  =  1,000  milreis),  the  value  of  improvements  1,919,186  contos, 
and  the  value  of  machines  and  agricultural  implements  only  324,526  contos. 
The  percentages  were:  land,  78.8  per  cent;  improvements,  18.2  per  cent;  and 
machines  and  implements,  3  per  cent.  The  states  having  the  best  percentages 
for  machines  and  implements,  which  includes  machinery  for  treatment  of  crops 
like  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  etc.,  were:  Alagoas  (6.6  per  cent);  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(5.8),  Sergipe  (5.4),  Rio  Grande  de  Notre  (4.5),  Cera,  Espirito  Santo,  Mar- 
angao  and  Sao  Paulo  (4.1  per  cent).  These  figures  are,  however,  rather  mis- 
leading as  indicating  the  most  important  markets  for  agricultural  implements, 
because  machinery  for  the  sugar  and  coffee  industries  is  largely  represented  in 
these  percentages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  states  using  largely  agricultural 
machinery  are  (in  order  of  importance)  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes.  As  illustrations,  in  Alagaos  there  are  only  about 
five  steam  plants  for  every  hundred  properties  listed,  in  Rio  Grande  de  Notre 
4.2,  in  Pernambuco  3.8,  and  in  Sergipe  3.1.  In  Sao  Paulo  State  there  are 
2,466  agricultural  steam  installations,  2,948  sugar  machines,  2,579  coffee 
machines,  689  rice  machines,  and  512  for  the  treatment  of  cotton.  In  the  State 
of  Espirito  Santo  there  were  1,675  properties  listed  with  activated  motors  and 
3,222  with  hydraulic  motors. 

Out  of  a  total  of  648,153  rural  establishments  listed  in  the  census,  only 
97,301,  or  15  per  cent,  have  machines  or  implements  for  agricultural  purposes, 
according  to  the  following  table: — 


Machines 

No.  of  per  100  Estab- 

Kind  of  Machine                                 Machines  Establishments  lishments 

Ploughs                                                          141,196  90,142  13.9 

Harrows                                                        58,255  39,626  7.1 

Seeders                                                           11,343  8,097  1.2 

Cultivators                                                      25,386  11.029  1.7 

Mowers                                                           14,199  5,392  .8 

Tractors                                                         1,706  1,398  .8 


I;t  is  thus  evident  that  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery  in  Brazil 
is  extremely  limited.  The  plough,  which  is  the  most  important  implement,  is 
only  utilized  in  90,124  rural  establishments,  or  13.9  of  the  number  of  farms 
listed.   The  mean  number  of  ploughs  in  use  does  not  reach  3  units  per  square 
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Cultivated 

No.  of  Ploughs 

Sq.  Kg. 

per  Sq.  Kg. 

73,403 

9.70 

6.126 

5.23 

154 

3.58 

7,000 

3.14 

4.234 

1.48 

27,922 

1.41 

678 

1.29 

17,513 

1.12 

222 

1.09 

3,944 

.24 

kilometre  listed.  In  order  of  importance  the  following  states  show  the  best 
averages  for  the  number  of  ploughs  used  per  square  kilometre:— 

States 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  

Santa  Catharina  

District  Federal  

Parana   

Rio  de  Janeiro   \[ 

Sao  Paulo  

Sergipe  

Minas  Geraes  ..  \ 

Matto  Grosso  

Other  states   *  \  *  \[  ' ' 

AGRICULTURAL  STATIONS  OR  DEMONSTRATION  AREAS 

The  Brazilian  Department  of  Agriculture  is  wide  awake  to  the  significance 
of  the  situation  set  forth  above  and  the  necessity  of  placing  the  agricultural 
equipment  of  the  country  on  something  like  a  par  with  that  used  by  modern 
agricultural  countries,  and  much  valuable  literature  is  published  on  the  subject. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  high  degree  of  illiteracy  prevalent  in  the  country  (about 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  about  90  per  cent  for  children  under 
fifteen),  the  difficulties  of  the  Department  in  spreading  agricultural  knowledge 
can  readily  be  appreciated.   In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  meet  the  situation  through  the  formation  of  agricultural  stations,  or  demon- 
stration areas,  where  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery  is  given.   In  1925  there  were  138  of  these  stations  with  a  total  area 
of  720  hectares.   Twenty-one  of  these  are  in  the  State  of  Rio,  nineteen  in  Minas 
Geraes,  twelve  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  twelve  in  Sao  Paulo,  nine  in  Ceara  and  in 
Santa  Catharina,  seven  in  Matto  Grosso,  five  each  in  Alagoas,  Goyaz,  Para 
and  Sergipe,  four  each  in  Amazons,  Bahia,  Maranhao,  Parana,  three  in  Espirito 
Santo  and  in  Piauhy,  and  two  in  the  territory  of  Acre.    In  these  station^  the 
fazendeiros  supply  the  land  and  pay  the  workers.   The  Government  distributes 
the  seed,  and  provides  the  agricultural  machinery  and  technical  supervision. 
These  stations  constitute  most  valuable  propaganda  centres  for  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  wishing  to  extend  their  market  in  Brazil,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  number  of  depots  in  the  interior  at  their 
own  expense.    This  is  all  the  more  true  as  these  stations  are  large  buyers  of 
machinery  for  Government  account.    From  time  to  time  tenders  for  lots  of 
ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  etc.,  are  called  for.    A  credit  is  opened  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  reference  to  it  usually  appears  at  the  head 
of  the  call  for  tenders.   If  the  credit  is  in  order,  dealers  get  their  money  within 
a  year  or  less.  The  dealer  who  keeps  in  dlosest  touch  with  these  stations  and 
whose  prices  are  right  gets  the  business.    Sometimes  the  goods  of  a  certain 
firm  are  specified,  but  all  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  their  products  to  the 
attention  of  the  department.    These  agricultural  stations  re-sell  the  machines 
to  farmers  at  cost  or  even  less.    There  is  of  course  a  lot  of  business  obtained 
outside  the  Government  contracts.   One  old-established  firm  gets  more  business 
outside  than  through  these  stations,  but  for  a  new  firm  these  stations  are  ideal 
means  of  getting  established  on  the  market  and  at  a  low  selling  cost.   An  aver- 
age importer  in  Rio  will  sell  about  100  share  ploughs  and  50  disc  ploughs  in  a 
year  on  outside  business,  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  machines.  Agricul- 
tural implements  come  in  duty  free  but  have  to  pay  a  2  per  cent  port  tax  on 
the  declared  value.   This  is  payable  in  gold,  which  means  that  for  each  milreis 
a  tax  of  27  pence  must  be  paid. 

TYPES  OF  MACHINES  IMPORTED 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  Brazilian  crops,  which  are  tropical  except  in  the 
south,  the  market  for  harvesting  machinery  of  the  Canadian  type  is  almost 
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negligible,  the  demand  being  largely  restricted  to  ploughs,  harrows,  seeders  and 
cultivators,  and  tractors.  According  to  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
the  principal  crops  of  the  country  in  1925  were  as  follows  (in  metric  tons) : 
indian  corn,  4,108,211;  coffee,  850,112;  sugar,  831,482;  rice,  728,124;  black 
beans.  576,039;  potatoes,  232,200;  Brazilian  tea,  221,250;  alfalfa,  211,413;  cot- 
ton, 131,205;  wheat,  106,205;  tobacco,  59,108;  cocoa,  58,242;  coconuts,  87,642; 
babassu  nuts,  50,000;  rye,  oats  and  barley,  30,491;  rubber,  25,000. 

Agricultural  implements  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  demand  for  machines  to  handle  the  above 
crops  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1925  are  given  below: — 

Wheel  tractors  945  unite,  valued  at  $446,623,  and  ,parts  ($71,430) ;  ploughs,  horse  and 
power,  14,271  units  ($253,599);  harrows,  1,233  unite  ($52,645);  cultivators,  5,786  unite 
($42.740) ;  planters'  horse  and  power,  503  units  ($11,415) ;  drills  and  seeders,  178  unite 
($6,096).  In  harvesting  machinery:  threshers,  38  units  ($24,300);  hay  rakes  and  tedders. 
122  units  ($5,097);  mowers,  61  units  ($3,804) ;  harvesters  and  binders,  9  units  ($1,876);  and 
other  harvesting  machinery  and  parts  ($4,088).  Machinery  also  included  ensilage  and  feed 
cutters,  29  units  ($1.997) ;  seed  grinders  and  crushers,  59  units  ($1,826) ;  hay  balers,  50 
units  ($9,542);  corn  shellers.  1,216  units  ($5,594);  cotton  gins  and  parts  ($44,262);  sprayers 
and  dusters,  400  units  ($1,895);  hand  hoes  and  rakes,  3,469  ($1,866);  149  windmills  ($17,793), 
and  parte  ($4,745);   other  agricultural  machineiy  ($30,653). 

The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  from  the  United  States  in  1925 
were  valued  at  $1,186,225;  but  in  1926  the  trade  fell  off  sharply,  and  was  valued 
at  $440,208.  Last  year,  however,  was  a  bad  year  for  trade  generally;  the  farmers 
were  short  of  money  and  agricultural  credit  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  values 
of  the  items  are  available:  ploughs,  5,648  units  ($100,088);  harrows,  495  units 

($28,697) ;  cultivators,  2,026  units  ($18,200) ;  and  other  cultivating  instru- 
ments and  parts  ($20,507).    Tractors  were  imported  to  the  number  of  171 

($87,585). 

PLOUGHS 

Agricultural  implement  dealers  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  are  showing  a  variety 
of  types  of  share  ploughs.  The  most  common  type  shown  is  one  similar  to  the 
Cockshutt  Bushbreaker.  A  type  which  would  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the  cane 
plantations  here  is  the  Cockshutt  Cuba  No.  2  sugar  cane  plough.  Similar 
ploughs  are. on  view.  There  is  also  a  smaller  demand  for  rotary  disc  ploughs, 
of  which  the  Canadian  type  is  suitable  and  is  on  sale  here.  The  demand  is  for 
the  two-disc  type  principally,  very  few  one-disc  machines  being  called  for,  and 
a  few  threes.  As  for  harrows,  the  disc  harrow  is  the  most  popular,  in  small 
sizes  of  about  6  discs.  Drag  harrows  somewhat  similar  to  the  Cockshutt 
diamond  harrow  are  also  in  demand.  For  planting,  as  a  rule  only  the  most 
simple  one-row  planters  are  in  use.  A  few  drills  are  to  be  seen  in  smaller  sizes, 
but  the  sale  is  limited.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  cultivators.  Most 
crops  in  Brazil  require  three  weedings  which  are  usually  done  with  a  hole.  In 
certain  cases  this  can  be  done  by  machine;  this  is  considered  a  very  advanced 
method  in  Brazil.  At  the  agricultural  school  at  Lavras,  corn,  cotton  and  other 
crops  are  cultivated  by  machine.  In  the  coffee  and  cotton  industry  it  is  not 
possible  to  eliminate  the  hoe,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  its  use  can  be 
greatly  restricted.  A  cultivator  very  well  known  in  Brazil  is  the  "  planet 
Junior,"  very  similar  to  the  Cockshutt  diamond  point  scuffler.  This  machine  is 
adaptable  to  many  kinds  of  work  and  is  suitable  for  small  farms  with  varied 
crops.  A  cultivator  which  has  also  had  a  success  here  is  the  "  Gee  Whiz  "  culti- 
vator of  American  manufacture.  This  is  especially  suitable  for  coffee  cultiva- 
tion as  it  readily  glides  off  obstructions  such  as  the  tree  itself.  One  Canadian 
company  has  designed  a  special  cultivator  for  coffee  fazendas  and  have  had  a 
certain  preliminary  success.  Other  types  of  cultivators  used  here  to  a  less 
degree  are  similar  to  the  Cockshutt  No.  2,  with  varied  equipment.  For  more 
complicated  equipment  than  the  simple  machines  mentioned  here  there  is  very 
little  demand,  with  the  exception  of  the  tractor  which  is  used  on  large  planta- 
tions and  for  breaking  rough  ground  for  forming  pasture. 
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With  regard  to  selling,  one  large  American  firm  are  reported  to  be  opening 
their  own  offices  in  Rio;  the  only  way  to  get  a  share  of  this  business  is  to  come 
after  it.  A  personal  representative  to  keep  in  touch  with  Government  stations, 
equipped  with  a  small  office,  appears  to  be  the  sales  method  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  market  There  are  a  limited  number  of  importers  and  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  representatives  of  American  and  British  exporters.  No 
doubt  firms  could  be  found  who  would  be  prepared  to  handle  a  new  line,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  good  importer  who  is  not  already  booked  up.  Repre- 
sentation by  a  combination  of  Canadian  manufacturers  appears  also  to  be  a 
possible  means  of  breaking  into  this  market.  It  would  hardly  pay  any  but  the 
larger  firms  to  endeavour  to  sell  agricultural  implements  in  Brazil. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  April  13,  1927. — Trade  was  moderately  active  in  March,  more 
especially  in  particular  branches.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  general  recovery 
is  slow,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  general  situation  as  wholly  satis- 
factory. 

In  accordance  with  anticipation,  the  evil  effects  of  last  year's  events  are 
passing  away  gradually,  and  the  continuance  of  high  prices  in  coal  and  certain 
other  commodities  is  restricting  transactions. 

One  welcome  sign  of  improvement  is  the  increased  production  which  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  shipyards.  Although  this  activity  is  partly  due  to  the  putting 
in  hand  of  accumulated  arrears,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Lloyd's  quarterly 
report  that  tonnage  under  construction  on  March  31  showed  an  increase  of 
456,848  tons,  which  is  about  one-third  greater  than  what  was  being  built  at 
the  end  of  December,  1926,  and  374,000  tons  in  excess  of  twelve  months  ago. 
Similarly,  shipping  on  which  work  Was  suspended  had  dropped  to  20,083  tons 
as  against  99,468  tons  at  the  end  of  1926.  Even  now,  however,  the  figures 
show  a  large  falling-off  from  the  pre-war  average.  In  the  case  of  work  started, 
the  position  is  still  more  favourable,  the  total  for  the  quarter  being  579,839  tons, 
as  against  152,404  tons  for  the  previous  quarter.  Furthermore,  new  shipping 
launched  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  past  three  months  amounted 
to  127,747  tons,  or  an  increase  of  59,894  tons.  Upon  the  other  hand,  progress 
in  the  sister  iron  and  steel  industries  is  still  delayed,  although  last  month's 
production  was  the  best  for  some  time  past 

According  to  information  collected,  conditions  in  the  all-import/ant  cotton 
industry  continue  very  disappointing,  and  there  is  considerable  dullness  in  wool- 
len and  textile  trades  generally. 

These  conditions  are  more  or  less  reflected  in  the  returns  of  foreign  trade 
for  March.  The  figures  are  encouraging  to  the  extent  that  in  comparison  with 
February,  the  increase  of}  21  per  cent  in  imports  and  over  17  per  cent  in  exports, 
more  than  compensates  for  the  three  fewer  working  days.  The  position  is, 
however,  less  satisfactory  in  contrast  with  March  last  year,  where  an  increase 
of  6.2  per  cent  in  imports  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  6.4  per  cent  in 
British  exports  and  10.8  per  cent  in  re-exports,  even  although  the  results  are 
somewhat  affected  by  lower  prices 

A  prominent  feature  of  March  is  the  restoration  of  almost  normal  conditions 
in  the  coal  trade,  exports  of  which  at  4,819,912  tons,  show  an  excess  over  March 
of  the  two  previous  years;  while  simultaneously  imports  sank  to  the  insignifi- 
cant total  of  102,443  tons,  which  represented  the  completion  of  old  contracts. 

A  satisfactory  increase  of  £2,400,000  in  imports  of  raw  wool  coincided  with 
a  less  welcome  augmentation  in  receipts  of  iron  and  steel  of  £1,500,000  mainly 
from  Continental  Europe. 
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Unfortunately,  the  heavy  drop  in  exports  of  textiles,  notably  cottons,  con- 
tinued, for  which  present  events  in  China  are  not  alone  responsible. 

The  Board  of  Trade  issue  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  overseas  trade 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1927.  The  actual  figures  are  contrasted  with  similar 
returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1926  in  order  to  indicate  the  percentage  com- 
parison:— 

Three  Months  Three  Months 
ended  March,     ended  March, 

1927  1926  Decrease       Per  Cent 

Imports   £320,976,501       £321,472,915       £     496,414  0.1 

British  exports   170,473,394         189,594,365         19,120,971  10.0 

Re-exports   31,439,304  37,048,891  5,609,587  15.1 


£522,889,199       £548,116,171       £25,226,972  4.6 

The  result  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  because  while  the  value  of  imports 
is  practically  the  same,  British  exports  exhibit  a  heavy  reduction  (no  less  than 
10  per  cent). 

The  net  position  is  a  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports  of  the  large 
sum  of  £119,000,000,  or  £24,000,000  greater  than  1926  and  the  highest  experi- 
enced in  any  quarter  since  the  war. 

Parliament  sat  continuously  throughout  March,  and  an  interesting  feature 
was  the  Government's  introduction  of  the  new  Film  Bill,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  increased  production  and  display  of  films  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  Empire  countries.  At  the  moment  everything  in  the 
United  Kingdom  associated  with  the  film  trade  is  almost  entirely  controlled 
by  United  States  interests. 

Committees  appointed  by  the  Government  to  investigate  claims  made  for 
the  imposition  of  safeguarding  import  duties  by  manufacturers  of  light  leather 
goods,  and  also  of  translucent  china  tableware,  both  issued  their  reports.  The 
result  in  the  case  of  leather  goods  was  unfavourable,  but  the  recommendation 
that  an  import  duty  should  be  levied  in  connection  with  translucent  china 
tableware  has  been  put  in  force  by  the  Government  and  included  in  the  Budget 
speech. 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  EMPIRE  TIMBERS  AT  THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE 

Sir  William  Furse,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  writes  that  it  is 
intended  to  hold  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  October  next  a  special  exhibition 
of  a  number  of  Empire  timbers  which  have  been  selected  by  the  Imperial 
Institute  Timbers  Committee  and  recommended  by  them  as  worth  the  attention 
of  the  timber  trade  and  of  the  wood-using  industries  either  as  substitutes  for  the 
foreign  timbers  in  common  use  in  Great  Britain,  or  as  new  timbers.  Other 
timbers  examined  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial  Institute  with  favourable 
results  will  also  be  included.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  will  be  to  direct 
attention  to  the  practical  merits  of  the  selected  Empire  timbers  with  a  view  to 
the  wider  utilization  of  the  woods  in  Great  Britain.  The  samples  shown  will  be 
accompanied  by  descriptive  labels  giving  particulars  of  the  characters,  working 
qualities,  sizes,  uses  and  prices  of  the  timbers.  In  association  with  each  sample 
a  representative  photograph  of  the  tree  concerned,  and  where  feasible  one  or 
more  photographs  illustrating  felling  operations  or  other  aspects  of  the  business 
of  marketing  the  wood,  should  be  included,  by  intending  exhibitors. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BUDGET 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  April  12,  1927. — The  annual  Budget  speech  delivered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  last  night  has  created  unusual  attention  and  curiosity. 

Resulting  from  the  series  of  unexpected  difficulties  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  which  included  the  general  strike  and  the 
long-drawn-out  coal  dispute,  the  Chancellor  is  faced  with  a  deficit  of  some 
£36,000,000,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  irrecoverable.  The  country  is  already 
taxed  to  a  limit  which,  according  to  representations  made  by  financiers  and 
business  men  of  all  kinds,  is  seriously  affecting  its  prosperity.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  avoid  any  additions  to  the  income  tax  and  other  direct  taxation, 
and  interest  has  been  centred  on  the  means  which  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt 
to  secure  means  of  balancing  the  Budget  without  imposing  any  fresh  burden 
on  trade  and  industry. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  has  achieved  this  difficult  duty  appears 
-to  have  given  general  satisfaction,  according  to  the  opinions  voiced  this  morn- 
ing in  the  press  throughout  the  country. 

Roughly  speaking,  only  about  £5,500,000  of  this  shortage  of  £36,000,000 
is  to  be  raised  through  fresh  taxation  in  the  shape  of  new  or  revised  customs 
and  excise  duties.  The  balance  is  to  be  secured  by  the  diversion  for  general 
Government  purposes  of  the  accumulated  Road  Fund  (amounting  at  present 
to  some  £12,000,000)  and  by  acceleration  in  the  collection  of  property  and 
income  taxes  supplemented  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  system  of  privileges 
extended  to  brewers  since  the  war  whereby  deferred  payment  of  duty  was  per- 
mitted. It  should  be  explained  that  the  Road  Fund  has  been  collected  from 
the  licensing  of  motor  vehicles,  and  has  hitherto  been  earmarked  solely  for  the 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  extension  of  roads  throughout  the  country. 

tariff  additions  and  revisions 

The  chief  object  of  this  report,  however,  is  to  supply  details  of  any  new 
or  altered  customs  or  excise  duties  which  are  announced  in  the  Budget. 

Such  legislation  is  confined  to  five  commodities:  motor  tires,  tobacco, 
wines,  matches,  and  translucent  pottery.  Only  the  two  former  are  of  any 
importance  or  direct  interest  to  Canada. 

Motor  Tires. — The  outstanding  feature  in  the  tariff  changes,  and  the  most 
important  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  duty  of  33J 
per  cent  on  imported  motor  car  and  motor  cycle  tires  of  all  kinds  when  manu- 
factured in  foreign  countries,  and  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate  when  produced 
within  the  Empire. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  alteration  is  being  accomplished  by  what 
is  described  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  "  bringing  imported  motor 
tires  within  the  ambit  of  the  McKenna  duties." 

It  will  be  generally  known  that  when  what  are  known  as  the  "  McKenna 
luxury  duties "  were  adopted  by  the  British  Government  some  years  ago, 
whereas  an  ad  valorem  duty  was  levied  on  automobiles  and  accessories  gener- 
ally, tires  were  specifically  exempted.  This  omission  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  grievance  by  the  motor  tire  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has 
formed  the  subject  of  periodical  representations  to  the  Government,  which  have 
until  now  been  uniformly  unsuccessful. 

The  new  duty  comes  into  force  to-day,  and  according  to  estimates  is  expected 
to  provide  £750,000  during  the  next  full  year. 
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As  Canada  has  participated  in  this  trade  for  a  number  of  years  past,  it 
seems  interesting  to  state  that,  according  to  the  official  trade  statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  annual  importation  of  pneumatic  outer  covers  for  motor 
cars  aggregated  in  the  last  two  calendar  years  for  which  complete  returns  are 
available  983,810  tires  in  1924  and  1,187,911  tires  in  1925,  which  volume  appears 
to  have  been  well  sustained  in  1926  according  to  the  unrevised  estimate  of 
values  which  has  been  issued.  In  1924  Canada  supplied,  under  the  above  head- 
ing, 125,095  tires,  and  in  1925,  170,712.  In  the  case  of  motor  cycle  tires,  imports 
numbered  25;484  in  1924  and  22,385  in  1925,  Canada's  contribution  being  4,522 
and  6,063  respectively. 

As  such  conflicting  views  are  held  by  different  manufacturers  in  such  cases, 
it  is  hazardous  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  new  legislation  will  be 
beneficial  or  otherwise  to  Canadian  tire  manufacturers.  Judging  from  other 
precedents,  it  seems  certain  that  this  country  will  continue  to  import  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  tires,  and  the  most  important  fact  is  that  tires  manufactured 
in  Canada  will  benefit  by  the  reduction  of  customs  duty  of  one-third  in  com- 
parison with  the  United  States  and  other  of  its  chief  competitors. 

Tobacco. — The  increased  duty  which  comes  into  force  also  to-day  on 
imported  tobaccos  of  all  kinds  confirms  the  general  anticipation  that  the  Chan- 
cellor in  his  present  difficult  position  would  again  turn  to  tobacco  as  an  easy 
source  of  revenue,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  taxes  to  which  the  commodity  is  already 
subjected. 

The  new  taxation  is  based  upon  an  increase  of  8d.  per  pound  in  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  (unstripped)  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture,  with 
proportionate  advances  in  other  varieties  of  unmanufactured,  and  also  of  manu- 
factured in  the  shape  of  cigars  and  other  kinds.  For  details  of  these  changes 
readers  are  referred  to  the  schedule  which  concludes  this  report. 

It  should  be  noticed,  because  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  growing  export 
trade  in  Canadian  raw  tobacco  to  this  country,  that  the  published  schedule  of 
new  duties  shows  a  slight  decline  in  the  proportion  of  Empire  preference.  Last 
year  this  preference  amounted  to  one-quarter  of  the  full  duty,  whereas  the  effect 
of  the  revised  schedule  is  to  lessen  the  actual  sum  by  about  2d.  per  pound  in 
the  case  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (unstripped)  containing  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  moisture.  The  actual  amount  of  preference  upon  a  pence  per  pound  basis, 
however,  continues  exactly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  yield  from  this  tax  is 
estimated  at  about  £3,400,000  in  a  full  year. 

Wines. — Wine  is  another  commodity  seized  upon  for  increasing  revenue,  in 
accordance  with  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  tax 
luxuries.  His  object  is  achieved  mainly  by  altering  the  degrees  of  proof  spirit 
upon  which  existing  duties  have  been  collected,  and  which  amounted  to  6s.  per 
gallon  for  wines  containing  more  than  30  degrees  of  proof  spirit  and  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon  on  wines  containing  less.  According  to  the  new  arrangement,  the  dividing 
line  for  foreign  wines  is  altered  to  25  degrees.  As  Empire  dry  wines  are  known 
to  develop  a  naturally  higher  alcoholic  content  than  foreign  wines,  and  also  in 
accordance  with  the  declared  policy  of  encouraging  the  sale  of  Empire  wines, 
the  dividing  line  has  been  raised  to  27  degrees  in  the  case  of  Empire  wines. 
The  new  duties  are  to  be  8s.  per  gallon  on  non-Empire  wines  containing  more 
than  25  degrees,  and  3s.  per  gallon  below.  The  corresponding  rates  for  Empire 
wines  above  and  below  27  per  cent  will  be  4s.  and  2s.  per  gallon  respectively. 

This  change  is  anticipated  to  yield  £1,500,000  in  a  full  year,  and  comes 
into  force  on  April  25.  Simultaneously,  the  innovation  is  adopted  of  levying  an 
excise  duty  on  wines  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  consumption  of 
which  has  shown  a  striking  increase,  retail  sales  aggregating  in  1926  nearly 
1,800,000  gallons.  From  April  25  it  is  enacted  that  British  wines  shall  pay  an 
excise  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon. 
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Pottery. — It  was  only  last  week  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  to  investigate  the  claim  made  by  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers for  the  imposition  of  a  safeguarding  duty  on  imported  china  table- 
ware issued  a  report  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  duty.  The  Government 
has  acted  promptly  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  by  imposing 
duty  of  28s.  per  cwt.,  with  a  special  rebate  in  the  case  of  Empire  goods,  upon 
imported  tableware  of  translucent  pottery. 

Matches. — Finally  the  duty,  both  customs  and  excise,  on  matches  has  been 
raised  by  approximately  20  per  cent.  The  incidence  is  rather  a  complicated 
one,  but  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  annexed  schedule. 

Proposed  Changes  in  Taxation 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  proposed  changes  in  present 
duties  and  details  of  new  duties. 

A.  Customs  and  Excise 


1.  Changes  in  Existing  Duties 


■  

Existing  Duties 

Proposed  Duties 

Full 
Rate 

Preferential 
Rate 

Full 
Rate 

Preferential 
Rate 

Customs 

Wine —   per  gal. 

Not  exceeding  30  deg.  of  proof  spirit   " 

Exceeding  30  deg.  but  not  exceeding  42  deg.  " 
Not  exceeding  25  deg.  of  proof  spirit   " 

s.  d. 

2  6 
6  0 

s.d. 

1  6 

2  0 

s.d. 

3  0 
8  0 

s.d. 

Exceeding  25  deg.  but  not  exceeding  42  deg..  " 
Not  exceeding  27  deg.  of  proof  spirit   " 

2 

0 

Exceeding  27  deg.  but  not  exceeding  42  deg..  " 
For  every  degree  or  part  of  a  degree  above 

4 

0 

42  deg.,  an  additional  duty   " 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Sparkling  wine,  an  additional  duty   " 

Still  wine  in  bottle,  an  additional  duty   " 

12 

6 

6 

No 

2 

0 

1 

1} 

change 

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured — 

Containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture — 

Unstripped  per  lb. 

8 

2 

6 

1} 

8 

10 

6 

9| 

Stripped   " 

8 

2h 

6 

11 

8 

10| 

6 

91 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture — 

9 

Oh 

6 

91 

9 

n 

7 

61 

Stripped  

9 

1 

6 

9! 

9 

10 

7 

61 

Manufactured — 

Cigars   " 

15 

7 

11 

8i 

16 

10 

12 

Hi 

Cigarettes   " 

12 

7 

9 

H 

13 

7 

10 

rll 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead   " 

11 

10| 

8 

10| 

12 

10 

9 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead  manufactured 

in  bond   " 

10 

H 

7 

9! 

11 

2* 

8 

7f 

Other  manufactured  tobacco   " 

10 

7 

91 

11 

2| 

8 

7f 

Snuff- 

Containing  13  per  cent  or  more  of 

If 

moisture                                          per  lb. 

9 

7 

H 

10 

7 

8 

Containing  less  than  13  per  cent  of 

moisture   " 

11 

10§ 

8 

101 

12 

10 

9 

101 

Matches — 

On  any  number  in  a  box  not  exceeding  80,  per  stand- 

ard gross  of  10,000  matches  

5 

2 

On  any  number  in  a  box  in  excess  of  80,  per  standard 

3 

5 

Containers — 

Containing  not  more  than  10  matches,  per  1,000 

6 

2 

Containing  more  than  10  but  not  more  than  20 

12 
4 

2 

4 
4 

2 

Containing  more  than  20  matches- 

Additional  for  every  25  matches  or  part  of  25 
matches  over  50  matches,  per  144  containers.. 
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Excise 

Tobacco — 
Unmanufactured — 

Containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture,  per  lb  

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  per  lb  

Manufactured — 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead  manufactured  in  bond,  per  lb  

Matches — 

On  any  number  in  a  box  not  exceeding  80,  per  standard  gross  of  10,000  matches. 
On  any  number  in  a  box  in  excess  of  80,  per  standard  gross  of  10,000  matches. . 
Containers — 

Containing  not  more  than  10  matches,  per  1,000  containers  

Containing  more  than  10  but  not  more  than  20  matches,  per  1,000  containers.. 
Containing  more  than  20  matches — 

Up  to  50  matches,  per  144  containers  

Additional  for  every  25  matches,  or  part  of  25  matches  over  50  matches, 
per  144  containers  


Existing 
Duties 


s.d. 


6  0 

6  71 

7  91 


Note. — All  the  above  changes  to  take  effect  from  April  12,  1927,  except  the  increased 
duties  on  wine  which  will  be  operative  from  April  215,  1927. 


Customs 

Motor  car  and  motor  cycle  tires. — It  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  exemption  in  favour  of 
tires  from  the  duty  of  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  component  parts  and  accessories  of 
motor  cars  and  motor  cycles,  with  effect  from  April  12,  1927. 

Blank  cinematograph  film. — It  is  proposed  to  bring  all  photographic  sensitized  sheets  of 
celluloid  or  other  similar  material  which  are  not  less  than  12  feet  in  length,  whatever  their 
width,  within  the  duty  of  £d.  per  linear  foot  of  standard  width  on  blank  cinematograph  film  as 
from  April  12,  1927. 

Excise 

Beer. — It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  period  of  credit  allowed  to  brewers  for  payment  of  the 
duty  on  home-made  beer  from  two  months  to  one  month. 


II.  New  Duties 

Customs 

Translucent  pottery. — It  is  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  on  and  after  April  19,  1927,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  on  imports  of  tableware,  or  component  parts  thereof,  of  translucent  or 
vitrified  pottery  at  the  rate  of  28s.  per  cwt.,  with  a  preferential  rebate  of  one-third  in  favour 
of  Empire  goods. 

Excise 

British  wines. — It  is  proposed  to  impose  a  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon  on  British  wines  sent  out 
by  makers  for  sale  on  and  after  April  25,  1927. 


PRESERVATIVES  IN  FOOD 
Effect  of  New  Regulations  in  Great  Britain 

Considerable  anxiety  is  being  shown  by  small  shopkeepers  about  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives  in  Food)  Regulations  when  the 
hot  weather  arrives,  says  the  London  Times.  These  regulations,  which  prohibit 
the  use  of  certain  preservatives  which  have  been  used  for  years,  came  into 
restricted  operation  on  January  1,  but  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  a  circular  to 
local  authorities,  who  have  to  enforce  the  regulations,  suggested  that  in*  view 
of  the  disturbance  to  trade  caused  by  the  labour  troubles  of  last  year,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  experienced  by  retailers  in  clearing  their  stocks,  they 
would  no  doubt  consider  the  advisability  of  not  being  harsh  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  for  a  few  months.  That  circular  was  sent  out  in  December, 
and  "  a  few  months  "  is  usually  interpreted  in  Government  Departments  as 
meaning  three  months,  or  at  most  four.  The  end  of  March,  or  at  the  latest  the 
end  of  April,  will  therefore  see  the  full  enforcement  of  the  regulations  by  local 
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authorities.  The  regulations  which  camie  into  force  on  January  1  prohibit  the 
use  of  certain  specified  preservatives  in  all  articles  except  butter,  cream,  bacon, 
ham,  egg  yolk,  and  compound  articles  in  which  preserved  bacon,  preserved  ham, 
preserved  butter  and  preserved  margarine  are  used.  On  July  1  the  prohibition 
will  apply  to  bacon,  ham,  egg  yolk  and  compound  articles  in  which  preserved 
margarine  is  used,  on  January  1  next  year  it  will  be  extended  to  butter  and 
cream  and  compound  articles  in  which  preserved  bacon  and  preserved  ham  are 
used,  and  on  July  1,  1928,  to  compound  articles  in  which  preserved  butter  is 
used. 

Manufacturers  of  food  to  some  extent  anticipated  the  regulations,  but, 
while  in  some  cases  additional  refrigerating  plant  has  been  laid  down,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  manufacturers  appears  to  be  that  the  preservation  of  food  from 
which  the  orohibited  preservatives  have  been  excluded  is  a  matter  for  the 
retailer  and  consumer  rather  than  for  them.  Certain  preservatives,  such  as 
sulphur  dioxide  and  benzoic  acid,  are  still  permissible,  the  regulations  in  this 
respect  following  those  in  the  United  States.  But  in  America  cold  storage  and 
the  use  of  ice  are  almost  universal,  and  even  engine  drivers  have  ice  in  their 
cabs  provided  by  the  railway  companies.  There,  too,  a  much  larger  number  of 
preserved  meats  are  sold  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  than  in  Great  Britain,  with 
the  result  that  the  prices  are  much  higher. 

Retailers  in  this  country  are  declaring  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
refrigerating  appliances,  and  though  these  will  be  installed  in  the  larger  shops 
it  is  estimated  that,  of  the  70,000  or  80,000  shops  in  this  country  in  which,  the 
goods  affected  by  the  regulations  are  sold,  at  least  75  per  cent  will  have  no 
refrigerating  appliances,  and  cannot  afford  them  unless  they  can  find  some 
means  of  passing  the  cost  on  to  the  consumer.  It  may  safely  be  said  also  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  middle-class  households,  and  practically  all  those  of 
the  poorer  class,  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  cheapest  refrigerators  or  ice- 
boxes, which  can  be  obtained  from  about  £4  10s.  upwards,  while  electric  refriger- 
ators, which  cost  about  £40  and  upwards,  will  be  far  beyond  their  reach. 

'  RETAIL  PRICES 

It  is  predicted  by  those  closely  connected  with  the  retail  food  trade  that, 
as  neither  retailer  nor  consumer  can  afford  to  throw  away  food  which  is  slightly 
tainted,  the  result  will  be  that  both  will  buy  more  closely  to  their  immediate 
requirements  and  will  in  fact  live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  first  effect 
of  buying  in  smaller  quantities  both  to  the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  it  is  also 
predicted,  will  be  an  increase  in  cost. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  small  retailer  are  not  shared  by  the  larger  firms. 
They  all  have  their  own  refrigerating  rooms.  Apart  from  this,  the  provision 
manager  of  a  large  store  in  Oxford  street  declared  recently  that  the  new  regu- 
lations had  had  very  little  effect  so  far,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  even  in  the 
hot  weather  there  would  be  any  cause  for  alarm.  They  had  their  own  labora- 
tory in  which  they  carried  on  investigations,  and  when  the  regulations  came 
into  force  they  had  practically  nothing  in  stock  which  contained  the  prohibited 
preservatives.  Many  articles  of  food  contained  no  preservatives  at  all  and  in 
many  others  the  quantities  of  preservative  were  so  small  as  almost  to  be 
negligible.  He  doubted  whether  they  would  make  any  difference  even  to  butter, 
on  which  the  prohibition  of  preservatives  would  be  enforced  next  year.  The 
main  effect  of  the  regulations  on  his  trade  had  been  to  decrease  the  sale  of  peas 
and  other  articles  which  had  lost  their  appetizing  appearance  with  loss  of 
colour.  Simultaneously,  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  ducks,  for 
apparently  people  would  not  eat  duck  without  peas  and  would  not  buy  peas 
unless  they  were  green.  The  sale  of  potted  shrimps  had  also  ceased.  These 
came  from  Norway,  and  shrimps  were  now  being  sent  in  boxes  without  any 
preservatives  and  had  to  be  sold  cheaply  as  they  did  not  keep  very  long. 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

In  pursuance  of  provisions  of  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1200,  January  29,  1927,  page  113-4),  the 
Board  of  Trade  received  applications  for  Orders  in  Council  to  be  made  requiring 
indications  of  origin  in  the  case  of  imported  steel  plates,  rails,  joists,  angles, 
channels,  sectional  material  of  all  descriptions,  castings,  forgings,  rounds,  squares, 
flats,  hexagons,  hoops,  hot  and  cold  rolled  strip,  wrought  iron  bars,  hoops,  sec- 
tions, plates  and  sheets;  silk  and  cotton  woven  labels  used  by  clothing  manu- 
facturers, merchants  and  retailers;  gold  and  silver  leaf. 

It  was  announced  that  the  hearing  respecting  the  iron  and  steel  products 
would  begin  on  April  25.  The  dates  on  which  the  enquiries  with  regard  to  gold 
and  silver  leaf  and  labels  were  to  be  announced  later.  Representatives  of  any 
interests  substantially  affected  by  these  applications  were  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  E.  W.  Reardon,  New  Public 
Offices,  Great  George  street,  London,  S.W.I. 

EGYPTIAN  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

The  Egyptian  Government  is  in  the  market  from  time  to  time  for  supplies 
of  railway  equipment  as  well  as  materials.  Canadian  exporters  who  may  be 
desirous  of  tendering  on  such  requirements  must  maintain,  in  order  to  facilitate 
negotiations,  permanent  representatives  in  London.  The  materials  which  are 
likely  to  be  in  demand  are  locomotives;  rolling  stock  of  different  types,  replace- 
ment materials  such  as  castings,  brake  gear,  cylinders,  rails,  bridges,  electrical, 
telegraph  and  telephone  supplies,  drills,  pumps,  cranes,  paints  and  varnishes,  etc. 
Canadian  firms  who  have  representatives  in  London  or  are  desirous  of  appoint- 
ing such  representatives  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  26604),  as  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  intends  compiling  a  com- 
plete list  of  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade  to  Egypt. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Cotton  Industry  in  Australia 

Sydney,  March  17,  1927. — The  difficulties  of  establishing  cotton-growing 
in  Australia  as  a  profitable  industry  have  unfortunately  been  shown  in  a  most 
unmistakable  manner  during  the  last  few  years.  That  cotton  of  the  best  quality 
can  be  grown  in  the  state  of  Queensland  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  unquestionable,  but  the  climatic  conditions  experienced  during  the 
last  few  seasons  just  after  the  planting  season  have  upset  all  calculations  and 
discouraged  planters. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  season  40,000  acres  of  seed  were  applied  for,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  25,000  acres  came  through  to  maturity,  late-planted  crops 
failing  under  the  droughty  conditions.  The  total  yield  for  the  whole  of  the 
season  in  Queensland  was  5,147  bales  averaging  481  pounds  each,  as  compared 
with  the  12,000-bale  crop  of  the  previous  season. 

The  whole  of  the  crop  has  been  bought  by  Australian  manufacturers. 

Mining  Industry  in  New  South  Wales 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  value  of  production  for  last  year  will  be 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  output  of  1925  was  valued 
at  £19,800,000,  and  constituted  a  record  for  the  state,  being  over  a  million 
pounds  in  value  in  excess  of  the  best  previous  year.  The  mineral  production 
of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  annually  exceeds  twice  the  combined  value  of 
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that  furnished  by  all  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  principal 
factors  in  this  result  are  coal,  coke,  silver-lead,  zinc,  and  limestone- cement. 
With  the  close  of  the  year  1926  the  aggregate  value  of  the  minerals  produced 
in  the  state  will  approximate  £424,500,000. 

The  vast  coal  beds  of  the  state,  extending  over  a  hundred  miles  west,  north, 
and  south  of  Sydney,  are  estimated  to  contain  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  for  the  next  thousand  years. 

From  the  Broken  Hill  silver-lead  mines  the  output  in  1926  was  approxi- 
mately £6,000,000,  slightly  under  that  of  the  previous  year.  Production  was, 
however,  greater,  but  the  average  prices  of  lead,  spelter,  etc.,  were  less.  The 
low  price  ruling  for  copper  has  militated  against  the  successful  working  of  the 
deposits.  Gold  mining  is  still  given  considerable  attention,  but  no  discoveries 
of  importance  have  been  recorded. 

The  output  of  Portland  cement  was  304,000  tons  valued  at  £1,320,000,  the 
highest  recorded. 

Australian-grown  Tobacco 

A  complete  summary  of  the  tobacco-growing  industry  in  Australia  has  just 
been  compiled  for  the  Tariff  Board.  It  indicates  the  uncertain  character  of  the 
industry  during  the  last  three  years. 

Tobacco  manufacturers  purchased  4,133,611  pounds  of  tobacco  leaf  grown 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  1923;  the  crop  in  the  following  year  totalled 
940,519  pounds;  and  in  1925  it  had  fallen  to  676,588  pounds.  Blue  mould  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  years  past  in  not  only  limiting  the  quality  of 
the  crop  but  also  the  quantity  grown.  Much  effort  has  been  made  to  stimulate 
flue-curing  as  against  sun-  and  air-dried  tobacco  which  manufacturers  will  not 
now  purchase.  To  overcome  a  slightly  objectionable  aroma  characteristic  of 
Australian  tobacco,  a  quantity  of  American  soil  has  been  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  whether  the  aroma  is  due  to  soil  or  air.  With  regard  to  blue 
mould,  it  is  stated  that  a  gratifying  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  experi- 
ments of  Government  officials,  who  ascertained  that  by  controlling  the  tem- 
peratures and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  seed  beds  the  incidence  of  blue 
mould  can  be  practically  eliminated.  To  do  this  the  seedlings  have  to  be  raised 
under  cover  without  any  chance  of  rain  falling  on  them,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture has  to  be  maintained,  and  all  moisture  applied  artificially.  By  the  exercise 
of  extreme  care  seedlings  free  from  all  traces  of  disease  have  been  raised  each 
year  under  experimental  conditions.  , 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Wool  prices  have  been  steady  since  last  December,  and  are  now  at  the 
best  point  of  the  season  for  all  descriptions.  There  has  been  nothing  spectacular 
about  the  sales  lately,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  previous  period 
when  the  demand  was  more  general  and  all-round  results  so  consistent.  The 
hardening  tendency  in  values  continues,  and  all  descriptions  are  selling  freely 
and  making  good  prices.  Whole  catalogues  recently  have  averaged  from  £25 
to  £26  per  bale  as  compared  with  £22  a  few  months  ago.  The  feature  of  the 
market  at  present  is  the  marked  activity  in  all  sections  of  buyers. 

The  French  section  shows  increased  vigour,  and  has  been  absorbing  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  superfine  fleece  wools,  whilst  German  support — con- 
sistently good  right  throughout  the  season — is  still  strong  and  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  high  level  of  skirtings. 

American  demand  is  in  evidence  on  suitable  lines,  but  buying  is  on  more 
cautious  lines  than  is  customary  in  this  section.  The  Japanese  section  con- 
tinues to  play  an  important  part,  and  Yorkshire  buyers  are  again  buying  freely. 

There  are  now  less  than  200,000  bales  to  be  dealt  with  at  Sydney,  and  the 
season  will  practically  close  at  the  end  of  April,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
few  sales  for  clearing-up  purposes. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  April  4,  1927. — Economic  conditions  in  Germany  have  continued 
to  be  favourable  during  the  past  month.  On  March  15  the  publicly  supported 
unemployed  declined  further  to  1,661,000,  the  total  decline  since  February  15 
being  293,000.  At  the  end  of  February  trade  unions  reported  that  only  15.9  per 
cent  of  their  members  were  unemployed  and  5.7  per  cent  working  on  short 
time.  The  building  trades  were  the  most  heavily  hit  with  42  per  cent  of  their 
membership  unemployed.  An  increase  of  part-time  work  is  reported  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  but  in  textiles,  clothing,  shoes,  and  leather  short-time  work 
has  decreased. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bankruptcies  amounting  to 
roughly  25  per  cent  in  March  against  the  figures  for  the  preceding  month.  In 
the  first  half  of  March  they  had  increased  to  271  against  229  in  the  second  half 
of  February,  and  in  addition  there  were  75  new  receiverships. 

The  official  wholesale  price  index  for  March  16  was  135.  The  cost  of  agri- 
cultural products  shows  a  slight  decline.  The  cost  of  living  index  for  Feb- 
ruary was  145.4  against  144.6  in  January,  and  when  the  figures  for  March  are 
published  they  will  undoubtedly  show  a  further  small  increase. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  freight  traffic  on  the  railways  in  Feb- 
ruary, although  the  daily  average  of  the  number  of  cars  used  was  125,000  as 
against  128,627  in  January.  Compared  with  February,  1926,  the  total  number 
of  cars  in  use  was  approximately  546,000  greater.  There  was  a  decrease  in  coal 
traffic,  but  a  substantial  increase  in  the  transportation  of  artificial  fertilizers. 

The  returns  of  the  railway  corporations  for  1926  show  that  the  goods 
carried  during  the  whole  year  totalled  428  million  metric  tons  as  against  409 
million  metric  tons  in  1925.  Coal  transport,  as'  a  result  of  the  British  strike, 
increased  16  per  cent  and  chiefly  for  the  same  reason  freight  transport  with 
foreign  countries  increased  20  per  cent.  The  monthly  average  of  goods  trans- 
ported in  1926  was  35,670,000  tons  against  34,060,000  tons  in  1925  and  38,920,000 
tons  (in  the  same  area)  in  1913.  The  average  monthly  receipts  from  freight 
traffic  were  233,920,000  marks  against  234,420,000  marks  in  1925. 

There  has  been  a  notable  revival  in  the  German  shipbuilding  industry 
during  1926.  Between  August  of  that  year  and  January,  1927,  contracts  have 
been  placed  for  about  590,000  tons,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  that  tonnage  has  come  in  during  the  last  three  months.  During  the 
year  444  vessels  with  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  298,000  were  completed.  Of 
these  32  were  steamers  and  121  motor  ships.  In  addition  there  are  now  under 
construction  some  702  ships  with  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  899,000.  Of 
these  153  are  steamers  and  189  are  motor  ships.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  motor 
ships  is  272,000  and  that  of  the  steamers  377,000.  Of  the  ships  constructed  21 
were  for  foreign  account,  while  of  those  now  being  constructed  228  are  for 
foreign  interests. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Darmstadter  and  Nationalbank  at  December  31, 
1926,  which  was  published  on  March  23,  clearly  reflects  the  astonishing  process 
of  recovery  of  German  economic  life  in  the  last  two  years.  In  two  adjacent 
columns  the  bank's  figures  for  1925  and  1926  are  placed  in  comparative  posi- 
tions and  show  clearly  the  differences  in  the  bulk  of  business  done  and  the 
resulting  profits,  as  well  as  the  great  accession  to  the  financial  strength  of  the 
bank  itself.  A  dividend  of  12  per  cent  is  declared  as  against  10  per  cent  in  the 
previous  year.  From  the  amount  added  to  the  reserves  it  is  clear  that  an  even 
higher  dividend  could  have  been  paid  if  the  directors  had  not  been  cautious 
and  avoided  setting  a  precedent. 
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Regarding  the  German  Government's  guarantee  of  a  credit  of  300  million 
marks  to  assist  Russo-German  trade,  which  expired  on  March  31,  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  actual  fact  this  credit  has 
been  exceeded  by  60  million  marks. 

About  half  of  the  business  consisted  of  orders  at  two  years'  credit  and  the 
other  half  for  four  years'  credit,  and  the  Russians  have  kept  satisfactorily  to 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  throughout.  The  Germans  complain,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  used  the  credits  in  such  a  way  and  showed  such  skill  in 
playing  manufacturers  against  one  another  that  no  substantial  advantage 
remained  to  German  industry  beyond  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Foreign  trade  figures  for  the  month  of  February  show  a  marked  increase 
in  imports  of  wares  and  a  decline  in  exports,  which  brings  the  unfavourable 
balance  up  to  284,699,000  marks.  The  values,  in  thousands  of  marks,  together 
with  the  comparative  figures  of  the  previous  month,  are  as  follows: — 


Imports 

Exports 

J  anuary 

February 

January 

February 

14,460 

13,504 

618 

659 

363,148 

336,994 

35,898 

27,687 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials  . 

564,885 

579,263 

199,033 

186,347 

150,979 

164,662 

562,973 

541,183 

1,093,972 

1,094,423 

798,522 

755,876 

59,939 

47,652 

1,578 

1,500 

Total   

1,153,911 

1,142,075 

800,100 

757,376 

It  is  likely  that  the  present  large  import  surplus  is  a  temporary  phenomenon 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  that  Germany  is  entering 
a  period  of  huge  unfavourable  trade  balances  or  that  her  ability  to  meet  repara- 
tions payments  is  in  any  way  impaired  by  recent  trade  movements. 

Last  season's  crops  were  not.  large  enough  to  result  in  heavy  foodstuffs 
exports,  and  in  fact  foodstuffs  imports  will  undoubtedly  stand  at  a  high  figure 
until  the  next  harvest.  The  improved  domestic  business  has  caused  manufac- 
turers to  lay  in  large  stocks  of  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  which  have  swollen 
the  import  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
such  materials  will  be  turned  into  finished  goods  and  shown  in  the  export 
column.  The  large  foreign  orders  recently  placed  at  the  Leipzig  Fair  will  also 
be  reflected  in  higher  export  figures. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR   LOBSTER  SHELLS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  April  13,  1927. — From  investigations  which  have  recently  been 
made,  it  would  appear  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  market  in  Germany  for 
Canadian  lobster  shells  and  thus  utilize  that  large  part  of  the  lobster  which  is 
now  considered  a  waste  product. 

In  the  past  considerable  quantities  of  the  shells  of  crabs  and  other  crusta- 
ceans had  been  exported  from  India  and  Portugal  into  Germany,  where  they 
were  ground  up,  mixed  with  other  materials,  and  used  for  feeding  poultry  and 
live  stock.  Owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  sand  which  these  shells  contained, 
however  (often  as  high  as  15)  importations  have  now  ceased,  but  if  lobster 
shells  can  be  supplied  from  Canada  free  of  sand  and  grit,  and  if  suitable  freight 
rates  can  be  secured,  the  way  would  seem  to  be  open  to  build  up  a  profitable 
business  for  any  one  who  would  collect  the  shells  from  the  various  canneries  and 
take  care  of  the  crushing  and  shipping. 

One  importer  states  that,  assuming  the  quality  to  be  right,  he  is  prepared 
to  take  over  100  tons,  of  2,240  pounds,  monthly  at  a  price  of  .approximately 
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£10  to  £11  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  Before  shipping  the  shells  should  be  thor- 
oughly dried  to  prevent  decomposition  setting  in  while  they  are  in  transit,  and 
then  they  should  be  crushed  in  order  to  occupy  as  little  bulk  as  possible.  The 
method  of  packing  is  immaterial,  but  large  sacks  capable  of  holding  100  pounds 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable.  The  packages  should  not  have  previously 
contained  chemicals  or  other  materials  that  would  harmfully  affect  the  value 
of  the  shells  as  a  feedstuff.  The  usual  terms  obtained  in  this  market  for  similar 
products  are  cash  against  documents  on  the  arrival  of  the  shipment. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  several  of  the  more  important  feedstuff  import- 
ers in  Hamburg  who  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  prospective  Canadian 
sellers  of  lobster  shells  have  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  may  be  obtained  upon  application  (quote  file  No.  21547).  It 
is  essential  that  a  representative  sample  be  furnished  when  first  communicating. 
It  should  also  be  stated  what  quantities  are  available  and  at  what  price  the 
exporter  is  prepared  to  ship. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  358,  which  appears  in  this 
issue,  page  542. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  SALMON 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  April  5,  1927. — During  the  calendar  year  1926  Italian  imports  of 
salmon  were  3,079  metric  tons  as  compared  with  4,096  in  1925  and  2,119  in 
1924.  The  decrease  in  1926  was  due  to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  from  the 
previous  year.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  season,  however,  are  said  to  be 
good  and  sales  should  reach  the  figures  for  1925  as  a  much  wider  distribution 
of  the  product  now  obtains.  'There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Italy  where  canned 
salmon  is  not  featured  in  the  shop  windows,  one  Canadian  brand  being  well 
known. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  have  been  of  Canadian 
origin.  Against  the  3,079  metric  tons  shown  by  the  Italian  authorities  as  having 
been  imported  in  1926,  the  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, converted  into  metric  tons,  show  2,386  as  having  been  exported  to  Italy. 
During  the  last  few  months,  however,  United  States  houses  have  made  a  strong 
bid  for  the  market  and  have  succeeded  in  making  considerable  progress,  recent 
arrivals  at  Mediterranean  ports  containing  a  large  percentage  from  that  country. 
In  maintaining  their  foothold  in  this  market  Canadian  firms  should  make  sure 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  product.  While  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  sales  are  in  the  cheaper  grades,  Canadian  packers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  popularity  of  the  fish  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  sub-) 
stitute  for  "  tunny  "  at  a  cheaper  price,  and  that  as  such  it  must  be  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  consumer  as  the  product  it  is  intended  to  replace.  The  shipping  of 
low-quality  chum  to  Italy  should  be  absolutely  discouraged.  For  the  primary 
purpose  of  protecting  public  health,  and  with  the  secondary  object  of  restricting 
imports,  strict  regulations  have  been  enacted  by  the  health  authorities. 

Tunny  fish  and  sardines  have  been  popular  in  Italy  for  many  years.  The 
former  is  specially  highly  appreciated,  but  the  comparatively  high  price  of 
both  makes  them  de  luxe  articles.  During  the  war  considerable  quantities  of 
salmon  were  distributed  to  the  army  and  its  use  was  popularized  among  the 
men  in  the  trenches,  who  on  being  demobilized  continued  to  ask  for  it  on  account 
of  its  lower  price  as  compared  with  tunny.  Hence  a  diminution  in  the  demand 
for  tunny  on  the  part  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  Recognizing  the 
wholesomeness  and  relative  cheapness  of  the  product,  the  Government  in  later 
years  placed  salmon  on  the  free  list.  As  all  fresh  fish  is  expensive  in  Italy, 
canned  salmon  filled  the  need  for  a  moderately  priced  and  wholesome  substitute 
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for  tunny  and  sardines.  The  placing  of  salmon  on  the  free  list  was  opposed  by 
the  importers  of  tunny  and  sardines,  and  a  special  classification  was  made  to 
cover  sardines  packed  in  pure  olive  oil.  The  packers  of  tunny  have  continued 
to  agitate  to  have  the  duty  on  salmon  re-enacted.  The  marking  regulations  in 
Italy  have  been  found  somewhat  irksome  by  Canadian  exporters,  but  these 
wrere  enacted  principally  with  sardines  in  mind.  The  fact  was  that  under  the 
name  "  sardine  "  several  other  kinds  of  somewhat  similar  fish  of  poor  quality 
were  packed  in  both  pure  and  substitute  olive  oil,  under  totally  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, in  I<taly  and  abroad.  Hence  the  measure  adopted  by  the  authorities 
to  enable  them  with  the  least  chance  of  error  to  trace  the  source  of  violations 
of  the  law. 

The  Italian  regulations  enjoin  that  the  name  of  the  product  be  such  as  not 
to  deceive  the  buyer  or  the  customs  authorities,  and  that  it  should  be  both 
according  to  scientific  and  commercial  or  treaty  practice.  Continental  customs 
authorities  are  always  strict  in  the  interpretation  of  the  commercial  names  of 
products.  To  give  an  illustration,  a  great  number  of  so-called  "  sardines  "  are 
not  admitted  under  this  classification  on  the  ground  that  the  term  "  sardines  " 
in  their  case  is  a  misnomer. 

Under  cover  of  the  marking  regulations  advantage  was  taken  last  summer 
practically  to  bar  imports  of  salmon  into  Italy.  The  Italian  market  purchases 
almost  entirely  chums  and  pinks,  and  the  difference  between  these  grades  and 
sockeye  or  reds,  both  as  to  taste  and  bological  characteristics,  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  that  chum  salmon 
as  packed  was  "  no  salmon  at  all  but  scraps  of  salmon  mixed  with  considerable 
amount  of  some  other  kind  of  fish."  The  matter  was  finally  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Canadian  interests  involved. 

However,  partly  as  a  result  of  their  experience  with  sardine  packers,  the 
customs  authorities  at  all  ports  of  entry  are  very  strict  and  will  take  occasion 
of  the  slightest  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  to  refuse  entry. 

MARKING  REGULATIONS 

As  applying  to  canned  fish  (salmon  and  lobster  especially)  the  general  rules 
for  labelling  now  obtaining  in  Canada  are  satisfactory  with  the  exception  of 
two  points:  (1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or  importer  must  be 
indelibly  marked  on  the  tin  itself;  (2)  the  grade  of  the  product — that  is 
"chum",  "pink",  "red",  etc — must  .appear  on  the  label.  In  order  to  comply 
fully  with  the  first  requirement  three  methods  are  acceptable,  viz:  (a)  emboss- 
ing on  the  tops,  the  general  practice  of  exporters  to  Italy  ;  (6)  lithographing 
on  the  tops  in  contrasting  colours  as  in  black  on  pale  yellow  lacquer;  (c)  stamp- 
ing with  indelible  ink  in  contrasting  colours.  The  first  two  methods  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Italian  authorities,  and  in  these  cases  packers  are  obliged  to 
have  their  requirements  in  tops  prepared  prior  to  canning  operations  and  thus 
require  to  set  aside  during  the  season  a  certain  percentage  of  their  pack  for  the 
Italian  market.  This  should  be  done  as  far  as  practicable.  The  third  method 
should  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  emergency,  and  particular  care  should  be 
taken  in  obtaining  a  clear  and  unblurred  impression  with  the  stamp.  In  all 
three  methods  block  letters  should  be  used  of  as  large  a  size  as  is  consistent 
with  the  length  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  packer.  As  most  packers  use 
a  can  with  one  end  corrugated  and  the  other  plain,  stamping  should  be  done 
preferably  on  the  plain  end  of  the  can  and  labelling  made  with  the  plain  and 
stamped  end  on  top. 

Canadian  firms  have  requested  that  the  initials  of  the  shippers  may  be 
permitted  for  the  full  name  and  address  and  the  Italian  authorities  have  con- 
sented to  this  providing  such  initials  be  properly  registered  at  the  Uffocio 
Proprieta  Intellettuali  of  the  Ministero  dell  'Economia  Nazionale  at  Rome. 
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Once  registration  is  obtained,  notification  must  be  made  by  the  applicant 
to  all  the  ports,  and  a  sample  of  the  design  must  be  furnished  with  the  certified 
copy  of  the  registration.  Thus  when  making  application  at  least  fifteen 
certified  copies  of  the  certificate  must  be  obtained.  These,  accompanied  by  a 
facsimile  of  the  design,  should  be  forwarded  by  registered  mail  and  with 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  to  the  Direzione  clella  Dogana  at  the  following 
ports:  Genoa,  Savona,  Livorno,  Civitavecchia,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo, 
Catania,  Bari,  Taranto,  Ancona,  Venezia,  Trieste,  Fiume,  Milano. 

The  cost  of  registration  is  approximately  250  lire,  but  in  order  to  save  time 
and  avoid  difficulties  Canadian  firms  might  preferably  engage  the  services  of 
a  lawyer  to  attend  to  this  on  their  behalf,  and  for  this  purpose  a  power  of  attor- 
ney should  be  made  up,  the  date  only  and  signature  to  be  filled  in,  leaving  the 
rest  in  blank.  The  Milan  office  will  complete  the  form  and  will  entrust  the 
matter  to  a  reliable  firm.  A  copy  of  the  form  of  power  of  attorney  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  T.C.  8-115). 


CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  IN  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  Japan,  February  28,  1927. — Optimistic  views  were  held  generally 
by  the  leading  bankers  and  industrial  leaders  during  the  early  part  of  1926, 
and  it  was  hoped  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  domestic  conditions  and 
that  the  year  end  would  see  a  reduced  visible  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
These  hopes  were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close  with  business 
houses  in  the  throes  of  a  very  bad  depression.  The  year  opened  with  the  yen 
at  43^  cents,  raw  silk  at  2,055  yen  per  bale,  cotton  yarn  at  356  yen,  and  the 
wholesale  Tokyo  price  index  at  254.23.  A  buoyant  market  featured  stocks, 
debentures,  and  securities  with  the  boom  in  the  Tokyo  stock  market.  By  March, 
however,  a  reactionary  force  was  evident,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  exchange 
rates,  which  had  been  considered  as  favourable  to  the  country's  finances,  proved 
to  the  contrary.  Redemption  of  silk  funds,  which  had  been  going  on  smoothly, 
was  interrupted,  and  bankers  began  to  take  a  cautious  attitude  with  regard  to 
further  loans  to  silkmen.  Money  rates  were  inclined  to  rise.  The  commercial  bill 
interest  rate  in  Tokyo,  which  had  been  quoted  at  2 . 3  sen  at  the  highest  during 
February,  March,  and  April,  rose  to  2.4  sen,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Fuji- 
moto  Bill  Broker  Bank.  Despite  the  fall  of  prices,  the  appreciation  in  the 
exchange  rates  hurt  the  export  trade.  The  export  season,  which  usually  comes 
after  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  came  later  than  usual,  with  raw  silk 
and  cotton  yarn,  which  are  most  susceptible  to  the  foreign  exchange  quotations, 
steadily  dropping  in  price.  The  index  number  for  silk  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  248,  but  touched  188  in  November.  The  improvement  in  exchange 
rates  was  steady  and  the  year  closed  with  the  yen-dollar  at  0.48 J,  after  having 
touched  0.49J  in  November.  By  the  end  of  the  year  raw  silk  stood  at  1,440 
yen  per  bale  with  cotton  yarn  at  184.10  yen  and  the  Tokyo  wholesale  index 
number  at  225.  Very  little  was  doing  on  the  stock  markets,  and  prices  of  the 
leading  stocks  had  worked  to  very  low  levels. 

Railway  business  in  1926  both  in  passenger  traffic  and  freight  receipts 
suffered  from  a  severe  depression.  Merchandise  to  the  extent  of  66,453,000  tons 
was  carried,,  and  freight  receipts  collected  amounted  to  199,060,000  yen. 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Yokohama  were  valued  at  760,360,000  yen  and 
imports  at  639,040,000  yen,  making  a  total  of  1,400,000,000  yen.  When  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  1925,  exports  decreased  by  140,368,000  yen,  but  imports 
increased  by  19,340,000  yen.    A  decrease  of  159,714,000  yen  took  place  in  the 
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excess  of  exports  in  comparison  with  1925.  Exports  which  showed  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year*  include :  silk  textiles,  wheat  flour  (9,131,000  yen  against 
5,543,000  yen),  refined  sugar,  and  canned  crabs.  Declines  were  recorded  in 
both  volume  and  value  of  raw  silk  and  in  waste  silk.  Imports  which  showed 
an  increase  include  wheat  (50,340,000  against  36,702,000  yen) ;  sugar 
(32,967,000  yen  against  21,525,000  yen);  sulphate  of  ammonia  (16,139,000 
yen  against  10,286,000  yen);  iron  (46,500,000  yen  against  34,741,000  yen); 
lumber  (36,633,000  yen  against  28,904,000  yen) ;  and  bean  cake.  Decreases 
were  recorded  in  rice  and  bran,  ginned  cotton,  woollen  textiles,  and  serge. 

The  foreign  trade  through  the  port  of  Kobe  during  1926  was  estimated  at 
over  1,720,000,000  yen,  of  which  amount  exports  accounted  for  670,000,000  yen 
and  imports  for  1,040,000,000  yen.  The  total  value  of  trade  for  1926  showed  a 
decline  of  about  200,000,000  yen  from  the  1925  figures;  around  36,000,000  yen 
in  exports  and  163,000,000  yen  in  imports.  The  excess  of  imports  during  1926 
showed  a  drop  of  127,000.000  yen  from  the  previous  year.  Exports  which 
increased  in  value  over  last  year  include  marine  products,  silk  textiles  and 
cotton  textiles,  while  those  which  decreased  were  cotton  yarn,  straw  braid, 
knitted  goods,  raw  silk,  beans,  glassware,  and  habutae.  Increases  were  shown 
in  the  importation  of  wheat,  rubber,  leather,  bean  cakes,  iron  and  iron  rods, 
and  paper.  Imports  that  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  1925  figures  were  rice, 
beans,  sugar,  raw  cotton,  pulp,  cotton  textiles,  and  woollen  textiles.  Due  to  the 
revision  in  the  import  tariff  during  the  month  of  March  last  year,  the  Kobe 
customs  receipts  for  1926  showed  a  substantial  increase  of  12,690,000  yen  over 
last  year;  the  total  amounted  collected  this  year  was  50,310,000  yen. 


During  1926  Japan  went  through  a  period  of  depression  the  most  trying 
in  her  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  slump  in  the  spring  of  1920. 
Instead  of  the  decline  in  exchange  values  that  had  stimulated  the  stumbling 
industries  following  the  1923  earthquake  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  the  yen 
took  place  which  placed  great  burdens  upon  domestic  industries.  Figures  issued 
by  the  Finance  Department  reflect  this  state  of  affairs,  and  show  that  Japan's 
visible  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  year  was  65.687,000  yen  larger 
than  that  for  1925,  amounting  to  332,755,000  yen  as  against  267,068  yen  for  the 
preceding  year.  Imports  into  Japan  during  1926  were  valued  at  2,377,476,000 
yen,  while  the  figures  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  stood  at  2,572,657  yen. 
Exports  from  Japan  totalled  2.044,721.000  yen  during  1926  and  2.305,589,000 
yen  in  1925.  These  figures  make  a  total  trade  of  4,422,197,000  yen  for  1926, 
which  is  456,049,000  yen  less  than  the  total  trade  for  1925.  In  addition  to  this 
decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  trade,  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  amount- 
ing to  352,755,000  yen  in  1926,  as  compared  with  267.068,000  yen  during  the 
previous  year,  when  the  trade  volume  was  almost  half  a  million  yen  greater. 
Exports  from  Japan  during  1926  were  260,000,000  yen  less  than  during  1925. 

The  principal  products  imported  and  exported  during  the  year,  with  their 
value,  and  a  comparison  with  the  1925  figures,  are  as  follow: — 


japan's  trade  during  1926 


Imports  in  1926  and  Comparison  with  1925 


Value  in  1,000  Yen 
1926  1925 


Increase  or 


Product 


Decrease 


Rice  and  paddy  

Wheat  

Beans  and  peas  

Eggs,  fresh  

Sugar   

Salt  

Oil-yielding  materials  

Crude  India-rubber   and  guttapercha.. 


50,655  120.510 

93,349  70.521 

61,381  70.535 

11,322  12,593 

83,672  75.086 

3,667  3,032 

29,484  22,268 

40,019  33.612 


-  69,855 
-f  22,828 

-  9,154 

-  1,271 
+  8,586 
+  635 
+  7,216 
+  6,407 
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Value  in 

1,000  Yen 

Increase  or 

Product 

1926 

1925 

Decrease 

8.473 

5,174 

4_ 

i 

3,299 

44,961 

33,185 

_L 

11/776 

9,152 

7,484 

1^668 

123.942 

107,416 

4- 

16^526 

725,935 

923,356 

197,421 

24,934 

28,613 

3'679 

Wool  

86,062 

121,075 

35,013 

Coal  

27,831 

24,529 

4- 

3,302 

10,315 

11,878 

1,563 

Wood  

103.978 

76,772 

-f 

27,206 

13,321 

15,035 

1,714 

8,158 

7,766 

4- 

392 

7,971 

11.657 

3,686 

6,560 

5.670 

4- 

890 

32,484 

56,058 

23,574 

Pulp  for  paper  making  

10.877 

14,924 

4,428 

20,824 

18.457 

2,367 

Iron,  bar,  rod,  plate,  sheet  and  tube  .  . 

102.326 

81,444 

+ 

20,882 

18,774 

16,396 

2,378 

Zinc,  ingot,  slab,  grain  

14,039 

10,381 

-j- 

3,658 

Construction  materials  

9,354 

6,951 

-1- 

2  403 

18,233 

17,525 

+ 

'708 

11,921 

13,221 

1,300 

6,396 

10,376 

3,980 

57,491 

28,223 

20,362 

17,500 

+ 

2,862 

361 

247 

+ 

114 

9,506 

9,063 

+ 

443 

15,722 

11,693 

4- 

4,029 

90,686 

89,404 

+ 

1,282 

Exports  in  1926  and  Comparison  with  1925 


Rice  and  paddy  

Beans  and  peas  

Aquatic  products  

Tea  

Sugar,  refined  

Beer  |. , 

Comestibles,  in  tin  and  bottle 
Waste  silk  and  floss  silk  .  . 

Coal  

Wood  

Vegetable  fatty  oils  

Camphor  

Menthol  crystals  

Raw  silk  

Cotton  yarns  

Iron  , 

Plaits  for  hat  making  


Matches  

Silk  tissues  

Cotton  tissues  

Woollen  tissues  

Cotton  blankets  

Silk  handkerchiefs  

Grass  rugs  

Knitted  goods  

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  

Buttons  

Papers  

Cement,  Portland  

Potteries  

Glass  and  glass  manufactures  

Insulated  electric  wires  

Iron  manufactures  

Gum  tires  

Machines  and  parts  thereof  

Umbrellas  

Brushes   . 

Lamps  and  parts  thereof  

Toys  4 

[The  second  part  of  this  report,  on  Canada's  Trade  with  Japan,  will  appear 


1,799 

9,218 

7,419 

10,941 

7,775 

3,166 

24,316 

25,042 

726 

12,109 

H,736 

2,627 

34,027 

:^2,255 

1,772 

2,540 

1.874 

666 

15,976 

13,641 

2,335 

16,304 

31,036 

14,732 

31,123 

33,201 

2,078 

17,899 

19,789 

1,890 

11,266 

6,219 

+ 

5.047 

5,742 

7,281 

1,539 

10,047 

10.249 

202 

735,152 

880,740 

L45,588 

70,717 

123.118 

52,401 

3,636 

7,843 

4,207 

10,447 

12,297 

1,850 

1,787 

2,576 

789 

6,895 

8,733 

1,838 

133,060 

116,984 

+ 

16,076 

416,270 

432,864 

16,594 

3,187 

3.833 

646 

3,589 

4,743 

1,154 

4,810 

6.315 

1.505 

2,289 

2.436 

147 

26,004 

30,949 

4,945 

11,451 

9,065 

+ 

2,386 

8,514 

8,665 

151 

19,028 

20  244 

1,216 

4,942 

4,233 

+ 

709 

33,190 

35.271 

2,081 

14,308 

17,339 

3,031 

1,865 

1,773 

+ 

92 

13,142 

14,824 

1,682 

4,735 

9,467 

4,732 

9,224 

9,929 

705 

3,000 

3,997 

997 

7,231 

6,867 

364 

6,616 

6.247 

+ 

369 

10,863 

10,787 

+ 

76 

in  our  next  issue.] 
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MORATORIUM  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kobe,  Japan, 
cables  under  date  of  April  23,  1927,  as  follows:  Moratorium  extending  to  21 
days  has  been  declared  by  the  Government  effective  to-day.  Transactions  except 
cash  actually  suspended.   Withdrawal  of  deposits  are  limited  to  500  yen  daily. 

MARKET  FOR  DRIED  COD  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  April  11,  1927. — While  Mexico  is  not  a  .  large  fish-consuming 
country  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  other  Latin-American  republics,  it 
offers  a  fair  market  for  certain  foods  of  this  kind.  Of  these,  dried  cod  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness  and  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  climatic  conditions  which  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

No  statistics  exist  as  to  the  imports  of  dried  cod  into  Mexico,  and  esti- 
mates vary  widely  as  to  the  actual  consumption:  one  importer  states  that  the 
maximum  would  not  exceed  300  tons  per  annum,  while  another  estimates  that 
in  normal  years  a  fair  average  figure  would  be  something  in  excess  of  500  tons. 
It  would  appear  that  the  imports  during  the  past  few  years  have  not  been  in 
excess  of  350  tons,  and  this  figure  may  be  taken  as  a  near  approximation  to  the 
facts. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States  and  Norway,  the 
former  country  controlling  some  80  per  cent  of  the  trade.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  American  codfish  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  two  companies  in  San 
Francisco  being  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade;  the  fish  is  usually  cut 
into  pieces,  the  bones  being  removed  prior  to  shipment;  packing  is  usually  in 
wooden  boxes  containing  40  pounds  net.  Norwegian  codfish  is  generally  shipped 
whole,  only  the  head,  tail,  and  entrails  being  removed;  packing  is  in  boxes  of 
50  or  100  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  each  fish  is  from  4£  to  7  pounds. 

Norwegian  packers  have  also  offered  boneless  codfish  similar  to  that  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States.  This  is  considered  by  consumers  to  be  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour  than  the  American  article,  as  it  is  not  so  dry,  and  contains  less 
salt;  at  the  same  time  it  is  higher  in  price,  and  for  this  reason  no  demand  has 
been  secured  for  it;  a  further  disadvantage  is  that  this  fish  has  to  be  packed  in 
tinplate  containers,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  during  the  ocean 
voyage,  and  this  involves  a  higher  classification  in  the  customs  tariff,  which  of 
itself  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  importation. 

prices 

Prices  of  American  boneless  codfish,  packed  as  indicated  above,  are  about 
14  cents  United  States  currency  per  pound  f.o.b.  San  Francisco.  For  whole 
fish,  prepared  in  the  Norwegian  manner,  quotations  are  about  11  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  but  practically  no  sales  take  place  at  this  figure. 
Terms  of  payment  are  usually  cash  against  documents  in  Mexico  City. 

Prices  of  Norwegian  whole  codfish  are  about  $12  per  box  of  45  kilos  (100 
pounds),  or  12  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Mexican  ports,  including  consular  fees. 
Terms  of  payment  are  also  cash  against  documents  in  Mexico  City. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Dried  cod,  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels  only,  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  15 
centavos  per  legal  kilo.,  equal  to  3.4  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound;  this 
duty  has  recently  been  increased  from  10  centavos  per  legal  kilo. 

The  duty  upon  dried  cod  packed  in  tinplate  containers  is  25  centavos  per 
legal  kilo.,  equal  to  5.67  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound. 
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CHANGES  IN  PATENT  LAW  IN  FRANCE 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  making  important  changes  in  the  French  Patent 
Law.  Under  the  bill  the  life  of  a  patent  shall  be  twenty  instead  of  fifteen  years. 
The  initial  fee  is  placed  at  350  francs  with  no  further  fee  until  the  fourth  year, 
when  it  is  to  be  300  francs,  with  an  increase  of  50  francs  each  year  afterwards. 
Three  months'  grace  will  be  allowed  for  payment  of  annual  fees.  Patents  will 
only  be  granted  to  the  actual  inventor,  but  they  shall  no  longer  be  void  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  been  worked  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  issue. 
The  patentee  must  allow  others,  however,  to  exploit  it  for  him  on  terms. 

EMPIRE   SUGAR  ORGANIZATION 

It  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Sugar  Section  of  the  British 
Empire  Producers'  Organization,  which  represents  the  entire  sugar-producing 
industry  of  the  British  Empire,  to  constitute  the  section  into  a  federation,  the 
membership  of  which  will  include  the  producers  and  refiners  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try and  all  others  interested  in  the  production,  transport,  and  marketing  of 
Empire  sugar,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  objects  of  the 
federation  are  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  methods  of  produc- 
tion, transport,  and  marketing;  to  carry  out  a  program  of  propaganda  and 
publicity  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  production,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
Empire  sugar,  and  to  obtain  such  treatment  for  Empire-produced  sugar  as  will 
secure  stability,  and  generally  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  considered  desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  sugar  industry. 

PROSPERITY   OF   BRITISH  HONDURAS 

At  the  opening  of  the  1927  Session  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  British 
Honduras  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  referred  to  the  wonderful  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  trade  of  the  country  during  recent  years.  Imports  have 
advanced  from  $1,610,000  in  1922  to  $3,900,000  in  1926,  while  exports  have 
risen  from  $2,800,000  to  $3,900,000,  writes  a  Kingston  (Jamaica)  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  young  grapefruit  industry,  the 
Governor  went  on  to  state,  had  done  well  in  the  past  year,  fruit  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $11,000  having  been  exported.  The  arrival  of  an  agricultural  officer 
to  take  charge  of  agricultural  matters,  particularly  the  co-operative  marketing 
scheme  and  fruit-growing  in  general,  was  anxiously  awaited.  The  Empire 
Marketing  Board  was  taking  great  interest  in  this  line  of  development,  and  the 
Governor  hoped  that  the  board  would  make  a  substantial  grant  towards  its 
advancement. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms,  specifications,  and  drawings  have  been  received 
from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  one  thirty-ton  electric 
overhead  travelling  crane  required  by  the  Victorian  Government  Railways, 
Melbourne.  The  tender  forms,  specifications,  and  drawings  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders — which  close  on  July  17 — in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should 
be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Trinidad,  and  Mr. 
P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  at  present 
on  tour,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York, 
is  about  to  visit  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters. 
The  following  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries: 


Mr.  Hudd 


Quebec   May  2  to  May  3 

Montreal   May  4  to  May  14 

Hamilton   May  16  to  May  18 

Niagara  Falls   May  19 

Windsor   May  23  to  May  27 

Chatham   May  30 

London   May  31  to  June  1 

Kitchener   June  2 


Gait   June  3 

Brantford   June  6  to  June  7 

Guelph   June  8 

Owen  Sound   June  9  to  June  10 

Toronto   June  11  to  June  22 

Oshawa   June  23 

Kingston   June  26 

Ottawa   June  27 


Mr.  Cormack 


Guelph 
Gait.  . 


May  2  to  May  3 

St.  Catharines  . .  . 

May 

11 

May  4 

Niagara  Falls.   . . 

. .  May 

12 

May  5 

13 

May  6  to  May  7 

Oshawa  

. .  May 

16 

May  9 

Brockville  and 

May  10 

Gananoque  . . 

May 

17 

Mr.  Cook 


Vancouver 
Hamilton 
Kitchener . 
Windsor  . 


April  22  to  May  6 
May  12  to  May  13 
May  14 

May  16  to  May  17 


London.  . 
Guelph .  . 
Brantford 
Toronto . 


May  18  to  May  19 
May  20  to  May  21 
May  23 

May  25  to  June  4 


Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
or  to  interview  them  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  or  Vancouver,  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  in  any  of  the  other  cities  included 
in  these  itineraries. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Jamaican  Tariff 
Implementing   1925   Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  advic*e  from  Mr. 
F.  L.  Casseriy,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  to  the  effect  that  the  preferences  provided  for  in  the  Canada- 
British  West  Indies  trade  agreement  signed  at  Ottawa,  July  6,  1925,  have  been 
made  operative  in  Jamaica  as  from  April  1,  1927. 

Under  the  new  trade  agreement  Jamaica  was  to  give  Canada  a  tariff  pre- 
ference on  flour  of  2  shillings  per  barrel  of  196  pounds,  to  take  the  place  of  a 
former  preference  of  1  shilling  per  barrel.  The  new  agreement  provides  also 
for  a  preference  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  butter,  cheese,  lard, 
condensed  milk,  meats  of  all  kinds,  fish  (canned,  preserved,  dried,  salted, 
smoked  or  pickled),  applies,  and  potatoes.  These  articles  were  not  specially 
treated  in  the  former  agreement,  being  subject  to  a  preference  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  duty.  Under  the  new  agreement  a  25  pr  cent  preference  is  operative  on 
all  goods  not  specially  provided  for.  It  is  gathered  from  a  cablegram  received 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  new  preferences  are  provided  by  increasing  the 
general  tariff. 
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The  following  data  respecting  the  tariff  revision  has  been  compiled  from 
cabled  information  and  is  subject  to  confirmation: — 


Former  Rates 


New  Rates 


Butter  per  100  lbs. 

Cheese  per  100  lbs. 

Lard  per  100  lbs. 

Milk,  condensed,  other  than 
skimmed  milk,  .per  48  lbs. 

Milk,  skimmed,  condensed 

per  48  lbs. 

Beef,  pork  and  tongues,  pickled, 
salted  or  cured. per  100  lbs. 

Meats,  smoked  or  dried;  bacon; 
ham:  sausages,  dry  or 
pickled  per  100  lbs. 

Meat,  canned  ad  val. 

Salmon  and  trout,  pickled  or 
salted  per  100  lbs. 

Salmon  and  trout,  mild  cured 
per  100  lbs. 

Alewives,  herrings  and  mack- 
erel, dried,  salted,  smoked, 
or  pickled..   ..per  100  lbs. 

Fish,  other  kinds,  dried,  salted, 
smoked,  or  pickled 

per  100  lbs. 

Fish,  canned  ad  val. 

Fish,  fresh  ..   ..   ..   ..ad  val. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe.. ad  val. 

Potatoes  per  100  lbs. 


British 
Preferential 

General 

British 
Preferential  General 

15s. 
12s.  6d. 
6s.  3d. 

20s. 
16s.  8d. 
8s.  4d. 

50%  preference  provided 
8s.  4d.              16s.  8d. 
50%  preference  provided 

Is.  6d. 

2s. 

50%  preference  provided 

£1 

£1   6s.  8d. 

16s.  8d.           £1  13s.  4d. 

5s.  8d. 

7s.  6d. 

50%  preference  provided 

12s.  6d. 
15% 

16s.  8d. 

20% 

50%  preference  provided 
10%  20% 

5s.  3d. 

7s. 

5s.  10s. 
5s.  10s. 

2s. 


3s.  6d 
15% 
15% 
15% 
7id. 


2s.  8d. 


4s.  8d. 

20% 
20% 
20% 
lOd. 


50%  preference  provided 


50%  preference  provided 
10%  20% 
10%  20% 
10%  20% 

50%  preference  provided 


Importation  into  South  Africa  by  Letter  Post 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town, 
writing  under  date  of  March  17,  advises  that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  dutiable  articles  by  letter  post  has  been 
removed  by  a  recent  proclamation. 

South  African  Restriction  on  Brooms  and  Brushes 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
under  date  March  17  that  a  recent  proclamation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
declares  that  any  broom  or  brush  or  other  article  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
broom  corn  derived  from  sorghum  will  be  prohibited,  supervised,  or  restricted 
on  and  after  August  1,  1927,  under  section  9  of  the  Agricultural  Pests  Act. 
Another  proclamation  defines  the  word  "  plant "  in  the  Agricultural  Pests  Act 
as  including  such  articles. 

German-French   Trade   Agreement  Ratified 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Hamburg,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  supplemenary  provisional  Trade  Agree- 
ment, negotiated  between  Germany  and  France,  to  operate  as  from  April  11, 
1927,  to  June  30.  1927,  has  been  ratified.  See  Commercial  Journal  No.  1212 
(April  23,  1927),  page  506. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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SALES   AGENCIES   OF   CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  considerable  embar- 
rassment has  already  been  caused  to  Trade  Commissioners  in  several  countries 
by  Canadian  firms  addressing  inquiries  of  various  kinds  to  Trade  Commis- 
sioners when  they  already  have  representatives  or  agents  of  their  own  in  these 
particular  fields.  In  attending  to  these  inquiries  the  Trade  Commissioner 
becomes  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  agents  of  these  firms,  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  firms  in  question  are  already  represented.  It  is 
very  discouraging  to  an  agent  to  know  that  inquiries  that  should  properly  be 
addressed  to  him  are  being  made  to  a  Trade  Commissioner,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  feel  that  his  principals  are  endeavouring  to  get  behind  him — something  that 
is  likely  to  lower  his  prestige  in  the  business  community  as  well  as  his  pride  in 
his  work.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  representation  of  any  kind  in 
the  territory  of  a  Trade  Commissioner  to  whom  they  make  inquiries  for  infor- 
mation should  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  Trade  Commissioner  of  this  fact.  They 
should  also  enter  the  names  of  all  their  foreign  representatives  in  the  Directory 
of  Exporters  which  is  maintained  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  25,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for1  the  week  ending  April  25,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April 
18,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


April  18, 

April  25, 

Parity 

1927 

1927 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86§ 

$4 . 8523 

$4.8485 

1. 

.139 

.  1389 

.1388 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

.  0296 

.0296 

 Mark 

1. 

.0252 

.0252 

 Fr. 

1. 

.0391 

.0391 

Holland  ..  .. 

 Florin 

1. 

'.402 

.  3995 

.3993 

Italy  

1. 

.0494 

.0565 

 Pes. 

1 

.1758 

.1757 

 Esc. 

"  i. 

.0515 

.0520 

 Fr. 

1. 

*  193 

.1922 

.1920 

,  .Reichs  Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.2368 

.2366 

 Dr. 

1. 

.0134 

.0135 

 Kr. 

1. 

'.268 

.2582 

.2578 

 Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2678 

.2674 

 Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2665 

.2662 

1. 

.14125 

.1400 

.1412 

 Yen 

1. 

.498 

.4893 

.4750 

 Tical 

1. 

.4525 

.4525 

 R. 

1. 

.3637 

.3637 

 $ 

1. 

$i!666o 

.9990 

.9982 

 $ 

1. 

.498 

.4690 

.4690 

Argentina.   ..  . 

.Pes.  (Paper) 

1. 

.424 

.4237 

.4231 

 Mil. 

1. 

.1187 

.1185 

 £ 

1. 

4!861 

4 . 8350 

4.8550 

British  Guiana. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

1.0050—1.0175 

1.0050—1 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

.6275 

.6193 

Shanghai,  Chin? 

i  Tael 

1. 

Batavia,  Java 

 Guilder 

1. 

'.402 

.4010 

.4010 

1. 

4.86^ 

3 . 6400 

3.6500 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 

1. 

.567 

.5612 

.5612 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  chambre  de  commerce,  district  of  montreal;  border  chamber  of  commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

330.  Wheat  Flour. — A  firm  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat  flour. 

331.  Wheat  and  Flour. — A  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  desire  to  import  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  with  a  view  to  establishing  direct  business  relations. 

332.  Wheat  and  Rye. — A  firm  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  buying  for  own  account, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  and  rye. 

333.  Provisions. — A  commission  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wish  to  act  as  repre- 
sentative of  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs  such  as  canned  lobster,  canned  crab,  canned 
salmon,  mild-cured  salmon,  canned  fruits,  dried  and  evaporated  fruit,  honey,  lard,  lunch 
tongues,  condensed  milk,  pickles,  piccalilli  and  sauces,  preserved  meats  and  sardines. 

334.  Buckwheat  Honey. — An  Amsterdam  agent  desires  to  establish  relations  with 
Canadian  exporter. 

335.  Apples  (Dried). — A  Dutch  agent  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of 
dried  apples. 

336.  Sugaris  (Soft). — An  Amsterdam  agent  is  interested  in  forming  a  connection  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  yellow  and  brown  soft  sugars. 

337.  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  are  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  and 
catalogues  on  red,  pink,  and  chum  salmon  in  1-pound  tall  tins  and  1-pound  and  ^-pound 
flat  tins. 

338.  Vegetables. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian producers  of  vegetables.    Business  to  be  on  commission  basis. 

339.  Condensed  Milk  in  Barrels. — A  commission  agent  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with 
connections  among  confectionery  manufacturers  on  the  Northeast  Coast  of  England,  would 
like  to  represent  for  that  area  a  Canadian  manufacturer  wTho  can  offer  full  cream  and 
skimmed  condensed  milk  in  barrels. 

Miscellaneous 

340.  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  feeding  stuffs. 

341.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  claiming  to  be  purchasing  on  behalf 
of  two  agricultural  co-operative  organizations,  wish  to  receive  offers  for  fairly  large  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  fish  meal. 

342.  Fish  Me\l  and  Fish  Guano. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  meal  and  fish  guano  (manhaden,  pilchard  and  sardine 
meal) . 

343.  Seeds. — An  agent  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
producers  of  seeds  and  do  business  on  a  commission  basis. 

344.  Fertilizers. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  fertilizers. 

345.  Medicinal  Herbs  and  Canada  Balsam. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  producers  of  medicinal  herbs  and  Canada  balsam  and  do  business  on 
a  commission  basis. 

346.  Drugs  and  Chemicals. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  of  drugs  and  chemicals  and  do  business  on  a  commission  basis. 

347.  Underwear;  Cotton  Goods. — A  firm  in  Curacao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  are  desirous 
of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  underwear  and  cotton  goods. 

348.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  leather,  suitable  for  shoes,  furniture,  travelling  goods,  bookbinding,  etc. 
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349.  Raw  Furs  and  Skins— An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  of  raw  furs  and  skins  and  do  business  on  a  commission  basis. 

350.  Animal  Hair.— A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  animal  hair. 

351.  Motor  Car  Accessories— A  manufacturers'  agent  in  the  West  of  England  desires 
agencies  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor  accessories  with  a  view  to  direct 
sales  to  motor  car  manufacturers  and  wholesale  jobbers. 

352.  Minerals  and  Ores. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  of  minerals  and  ores  and  do  business  on  a  commission  basis. 

353.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  all  grades  of  boards,  deals  and  battens  cut  from  all  varieties  of  wood. 

354.  Timber. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  act  as  distributors  in  Scotland  for  a  Canadian 
firm  able  to  supply  Columbian  pine  or  Douglas  fir  doors  at  prices  which  can  compete  with 
those  quoted  by  American  and  Swedish  manufacturers. 

355.  Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir)  Staves. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  Oregon  pine  (Douglas  fir)  staves  34  inches  by  f  inch 
and  |  inch,  headings  22  inches  by  i  inch  and  £  inch,  with  monthly  capacity  of  about  100,000 
staves.  Staves  in  listed  shapes  are  preferred,  but  if  these  are  not  available  the  firm  would 
take  jointed  staves. 

356.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  quotations  on  Canadian  hardwjood 
dolly  pegs,  4^  inches,  delivered  ci.f.  Cardiff  or  Avonmouth,  in  carload  lots  of  1,500  or  1,800 

boxes. 

357.  Logs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg.,  Germany,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  Douglas  fir  and  hardwood  logs. 

358.  Lobster  Shells. — An  importer  of  feedstuffs  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  would  like  to 
secure  supplies  of  clean,  dry,  crushed  lobster  shells  from  Canada.  A  representative  sample, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  available,  should  be  submitted  when  first  replying. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  May  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14;  Canadian 
Raider,  May  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Brecon,  May  14;  Marloch,  May  25;  Brandon,  May  28— 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  May  14;  Oxonian.  May  28— both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Salacia,  May  G;  Concordia,  May  21 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  15. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  May  6;  Canadian  Leader,  May  20 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire.  Head  Line,  May  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  May  12;  Melita,  May  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
May  6;  Carmia,  May  13;  Athenia,  May  20;  a  steamer,  May  27 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  May  6;  Minnedosa,  May  13;  Montclare,  May  20;  Mont- 
rose, May  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Albertic,  May  7;  Regina,  May  14;  Oalgaric,  May  IS; 
Megantic,  May  21;  Doric,  May  28 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Gracia,  May  6; 
Andania,  May  13;   Moveria,,  May  20 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Marburn,  May  6;  Brecon,  May  14;  Berwyn,  May  21;  Brandon,  May 
28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  May  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Ausonia,  May  6;  Ascania,  May  20— both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  5;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  12;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  May  19;   Manchester  Producer,  May  26 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  May  6;  Cairnglen,  May  13;  Cairnmona, 
May  20;  Cairntorr,  May  27 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairngowan,  May  5;  Cairnesk.  May  19;  Cairndhu,  June  2 — all  Thom- 
son Line;  Queens  County,  May  7;  Hada,  May  26 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Golden  Gate,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam.— Key  West,  May  9;  Brant  County,  May  28— both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Dania,  May  4;  Frode,  May  13;  Gorm,  May  15 
— all  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  15 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Canadian  South  American  Line,  May  15. 
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To  Australian  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25;  Canadian  Con- 
structor, C.G.M.M.,  May  28. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer.  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25;  Canadian  Seig- 
neur, C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe) i  May  5;  Canadian  Squatter,  May  19;  Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guade- 
loupe), June  2— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  May  11; 
Canadian  Fisher,  June  1— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown),  C.G.M.M.,  May  19. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  18. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  May  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  May  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Aberdeen  and  London. — Kyno.  Ell.  Wilson  Line,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Clairton,  May  7;  Bellhaven.  May  21 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montseerat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  7;  Canadian 
Carrier,  May  21— both  C  G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  May  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverfool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  May  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  May  21 ;  Farnorth,  May  14,  May 
28;  Sambro,  May  10— both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nerissa,  May  16,  May  30;  Silvia,  May  9,  May 
23 — both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  10. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Piebre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
May  13,  May  27. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  11,  May  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  May  6;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  May  20— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  May  13. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  May  3;  Caledonia,  May 
17— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  S. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mjike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  May  3;   Achilles,  May  24 
—both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australian  Line, 
May  4. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Manchester. — Southwestern  Miller,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  May  14. 
To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Vermont,  May  17;   Arkansas,  May  29 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchessa 
D'Aosta,  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  May  16. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  May  6;  Drechtdyk, 
June  3 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  5. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Unden,  May  16;  Tolken, 
June  2 — both  Transatlantic  Steamship  Co. 
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CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  IN  1926* 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  February,  1927. — There  is  a  large  and  growing  interchange  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  Japan  and  that  during  a  very  trying  period  in  the  financial 
history  of  Japan.  The  following  were  the  imports  for  the  past  three  calendar 
years:  1926,  $37,913,668;  1925,  $25,675,012;  1924,  $25,099,376.  The  figures  for 
1926  represent  an  increase  of  $12,814,292  over  1925  and  $25,099,376  over  1924. 
Japan  continues  to  be  Canada's  third  best  customer,  having  bought  during  last 
year  to  the  value  of  $7,207,628  of  Canadian  commodities  more  than  Germany, 
her  nearest  competitor  for  third  place. 

Exports  from  Japan  to  Canada  have  also  shown  a  large  increase.  During 
1926  Japanese  products  to  the  value  of  $11,239,604  were  shipped  to  Canada,  as 
against  $8,578,744  during  1925  .and  $6,329,128  during  1924.  In  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  with  Canada  Japan's  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  in  1926  was 
thus  $26,674,064. 

Imports  of  Interest  to  Canadian  Firms 

WHEAT 

Agricultural  products  formed  the  largest  entry  in  Japan's  purchases  from 
Canada,  and  under  this  heading  the  imports  of  wheat  accounted  for  a  large 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with  the  trade  of  Japan  in  general,  was  published 
in  our  last  issue. 
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part  of  the  total:  232,536  tons  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1926, 
valued  at  $13,000,000,  an  increase  of  almost  35  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
period.  The  Japanese  people  are  eating  wheat  products  to  a  greater  extent  each 
succeeding  year,  and  with  the  rapidly  expanding  population,  and  lack  of  arable 
land  to  increase  to  any  extent  the  domestic  production  of  rice,  Japan  is  bound 
to  become  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  Canadian  wheat,  the  high  protein 
content  and  excellent  milling  qualities  of  Canadian  hard  wheat  making  it  suit- 
able for  mixing  with  the  softer  wheats  of  Australia  and  other  countries.  The 
summary  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1926  gives  the  value  of 
wheat  imported  as  93,349,000  yen,  as  compared  with  70,521,000  yen  during  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Statistics  of  origin  of  this  wheat  are  not  available 
for  the  whole  twelve  months,  but  the  following  figures  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  with  November,  1926,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  various  sources  of 
supply:— 

Quantity      Value  in 

Country  in  Tons       Yen  1,000 

Russia   180  35 

India   503  79 

United  States   171.358  22,459 

Australia   253,503  35,102 

Canada   232,536  31,024 

Japanese  importers  believe  that  during  1927  Australia  will  again  figure 
prominently  as  a  source  of  supply;  the  figure  for  1926  showed  an  increase  of 
53,503  tons  over  1925.  Grain  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  been  active  during  the  closing  months  of  1926,  but  at  present  imports 
from  Australia  are  steadily  increasing. 

A  sample  shipment  of  Siberian  wheat  was  made  recently  to  Yokohama, 
and  the  importers  believe  that,  because  of  its  low  landed  cost,  this  consignment 
will  prove  the  forerunner  of  an  increased  importation  of  Russian  wheat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  imported  wheat  is  milled 
in  Japan  and  re-exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  flour  to  China  and  Kwantung 
province,  as  well  as  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  increasingly  large  quantity  of  flour  is  being  consumed  in 
Japan.  During  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  rice,  the 
Japanese  have  acquired  a  taste  for  noodles  In  this  form,  more  than  any 
other,  does  flour  meet  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  people. 

FLOUR 

Imported  flour  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  2.90  yen  per  100  kin,  and  wheat  to 
1.50  yen  per  100  kin,  subject  to  a  rebate  when  re-exported  in  the  form  of  flour. 
The  flour-milling  industry  in  Japan  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  is  more  or  less  limited  to  purposes 
in  which  a  high  gluten  content  is  required.  During  the  eleven  months  ending 
November,  1926,  the  total  quantity  of  flour  brought  in  amounted  to  6,573  long 
tons  valued  at  1,178,000  yen,  as  against  4,462  tons  during  the  same  period  of 
1925.  By  far  the  largest  quantity,  5,775  long  tons,  was  imported  from  Canada; 
the  United  States  and  Australia  each  shipping  around  370  long  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  Japanese  milling  companies  exported  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour 
during  1926,  the  chief  consuming  centres  being: — 

Quantity       Value  in 

Country  in  Long  Tons  Yen,l,000 

China   53,321  10,569 

Kwantung  Province   58,500  7,359 

Straits  Settlements   2,958  601 

Dutch  East  Indies   2.849  616 

French  Indo-China   747  167 

Asiatic  Russia   262  45 
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In  comparing  the  figures  for  1926  with  those  for  1925,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  while  in  1925  there  were  exported  from' Japan  2,321  tons  of  wheat  flour 
to  Russia  proper  and  6,083  tons  to  Egypt,  both  these  markets  were  lost  during 
the  ensuing  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  Japanese  flour  in  the 
markets  mentioned  in  the  above  statement  shows  a  remarkable  increase  over 
that  shipped  during  1925,  China  alone  taking  28,776  tons  and  Kwantung  province 
8,500  tons  more  than  during  1925. 

LUMBER 

Foreign  lumber  and  logs  imported  into  Japan  during  the  year  1926  amounted 
to  11,641,000  koku*  (1,356  million  board  feet)  valued  at  95,818,000  yen.  Of 
this  quantity  it  is  estimated  that  Canada  supplied  177,194,000  feet,  as  against 
67,672,000  feet  in  1925.  The  quantity  brought  in  last  year  was  41,000,000  feet 
more  than  that  which  had  been  imported  in  1924  following  the  earthquake,  but 
the  value  had  decreased  by  almost  24.000,000  yen.  This  increase  was  due,  not 
so  much  to  accelerated  consumption  of  foreign  lumber,  and  increased  building 
activity,  as  to  speculation  on  the  part  of  importers.  Over-importations  during 
1926  amounted  to  approximately  350,000,000  feet.  This  has  seriously  affected 
the  domestic  lumber  markets,  and  has  caused  considerable  dumping  and  conse- 
quently lower  prices.  While  detailed  import  figures  regarding  the  countries  of 
origin  of  this  lumber  are  not  available  for  the  whole  year,  the  following  statis- 
tics for  the  eight  months  ending  November,  1926,  may  be  of  interest  as  indicat- 
ing the  part  Canadian  lumber  played  in  supplying  the  requirements  of  Japan: — 


1925  1926 


34.426 

$446,285 

92,723 

$1,231,027 

5,736 

58.691 

14.208 

168,955 

313,349 

42,412 

395,291 

44,612 

2.240 

14.793 

3.045 

10,153 

Sleepers,  pieces   

23.409 

18.672 

304 

300 

198 

5.245 

Fir  boards  in  M  feet  b.m  

13.749 

294.381 

46.367 

960,269 

Cedar  boards  in  M  feet  b.m... 

459 

8,939 

Hemlock  boards  in  M  feet  b.m. 

4,i92 

84,042 

11,235 

233,909 

Spruce  boards  in  M  feet  b.m. 

48 

8.985 

109 

21,092 

Other  boards  in  M  feet  b.m..  . . 

187 

8,147 

Square  timber:   Douglas  fir  in 

20.319 

407,670 

51,601 

1,042,123 

Square    timber:     Other  than 

Douglas  fir  in  M  feet  b.m. 

178 

4,349 

542 

11,225 

Veneer  and  plywoods  in  M  feet 

32 

347 

Lumber  from  Saghalien. — The  lumber  shipments  from  Hokkaido,  Saghalien 
and  the  Siberian  Maritime  Provinces  during  1926  amounted  to  11,958,000  koku, 
a  decrease  of  1,252,970  koku  from  last  year's  importations.  A  contract  for 
Siberian  lumber  recently  signed  covering  this  year's  purchases  is  said  to  run 
into  almost  2,000,000  koku,  of  which  red  pine  accounts  for  900,000;  "  Ezo  " 
pine,  500,000;  poplar,  150;  "European"  pine,  50,000;  cedar,  100,000;  and 
other  species,  300,000  koku. 

Future  Trend  of  the  Market. — The  lumber  dealers  of  Yokohama,  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  and  Nagoya  were  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  sawn  lumber  and  logs 
towards  the  end  of  1926,  and  business,  both  domestic  and  import,  practically 
ceased  during  December  due  to  the  apprehension  existing  as  to  what  might 
happen  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  since  his  demise 
trade,  in  sympathy  with  the  period  of  mourning,  has  been  dull.  The  demand 
for  timber  during  the  present  year  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  progress  of 
reconstruction  work  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  which  has  not  yet  reached  com- 


*  1  koku  =  120  feet  b.m. 
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pletion.  The  recent  inactivity  of  the  import  market  will  tend  to  use  up  stocks 
and  will  assist  the  domestic  market  to  recover  from  the  weakness  caused  by 
the  excessive  importations  during  the  past  year.  There  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  Canadian  exporters  should  have  as  good  business  in  1927  as  in 
1926. 

Reconstruction. — The  progress  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  Tokyo  and  other 
devastated  areas,  owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  undertaking,  has  been 
of  necessity  slow  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  earthquake  of 
1923.  Not  only  has  the  wide  scope  of  the  street  planning,  that  forms  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  basis  of  the  restoration  project,  taken  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
the  work  of  arranging  land  grants  and  designing  buildings  has  also  involved 
much  labour  and  time.  Nevertheless,  reconstruction  is  now  making  creditable 
progress.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  whereas  34  orders  to  vacate  tem- 
porary structures  were  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1925,  no  less  than  75  were  served 
by  the  end  of  last  year.  These  orders  mean,  in  terms  of  numbers,  13,000  houses 
for  1925  and  70,000  for  1926,  out  of  the  entire  200,000  buildings  slated  for 
removal  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama.  Road  building  in  both  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama has  shown  progress  during  the  last  year,  as  29  thoroughfares  out  of  196 
scheduled  for  reconstruction  have  been  completed.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  1927,  56  per  cent  of  the  total  reconstruction  program  mapped  out  for 
Tokyo  will  have  been  completed,  and  60  per  cent  of  that  for  Yokohama. 

PULP 

Wood  pulp  imports  into  Japan  during  1926  showed  a  decrease  in  value 
when  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months:  11,017,882  yen  against 
14,924,000  yen.  The  decline  in  value  was  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the 
higher  prices  at  which  foreign  pulp  was  offered,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  paper 
mills  in  Japan  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  number  and  domestic  pulp  mills 
have  been  becoming  more  efficient  in  manufacture  for  domestic  consumption. 
With  increased  capacity  they  will  quickly  reach  a  position  where  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  sufficient  pulp  of  the  ordinary  grades  to  meet  home  require- 
ments. The  cost  of  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  pulp  in  Japan  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  at  which  foreign  pulp  may  be  laid  down,  but  means  are  being 
adopted  to  cut  production  costs  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  protective 
duty  should  be  asked  for  if  the  cost  of  production  cannot  be  lowered.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  pulp  imported  into  Japan  was  manufactured  into  paper  for 
export  to  China  and  other  Oriental  countries.  During  last  year  both  Germany 
and  Sweden  shipped  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  mechanical  pulp,  the  imports 
of  which  during  1925  were  practically  nil.  The  following  table,  compiled  in 
this  office,  shows  the  countries  from  which  pulp  was  imported  during  1926, 
together  with  the  quantity  and  value  thereof: — 

Imports  of  Pulp  and  Countries  of  Origin  in  1926 


Mechanical  Other 

Countries                            Lbs.            Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Canada   72,117,866  5.083,545 

Sweden                                   1,992,934       104,497  28,344,134  2.371,620 

Norway   12,305,201  1,170,393 

Germany  ..                               604,430        36,139  12,190,799  1:96,928 

United  States   7,938,802  655,878 

Austria   2,839.334  238,028 

England   2,107.655  173,520 

France   707,333  70,910 

Italy   553,733  44,965 

Czechoslovakia   221,600  17,616 

Switzerland   183,735  12,423 

Denmark   165,600  17,764 

Holland   47,733  4,708 

Other  countries   232,400  18,948 


Total   2,597,364       140,636       139,955,923  10,877,246 
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BUTTER 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  Japan  during  the  year  1926 
amounted  to  701,420  kin  (1  kin  =  1^  pound)  valued  at  792,952  yen  as  against 
315,908  kin  during  the  previous  year  and  647,014  kin  in  1924.  Butter  ship- 
ments from  Canada  show  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year:  477,500  pounds 
valued  at  $181,786  against  378,548  pounds  valued  at  $150,212.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices  being  quoted  from  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  the  quantity  brought 
in  was  not  as  large  as  it  might  have  been  had  lower  prices  prevailed.  The  ship- 
ments from  New  Zealand  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year  and 
these  shipments  were  received  during  the  whole  year,  competing  with  Canadian 
butter  during  the  off  season.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  consumption  of 
cheese  is  small,  the  imports  also  show  an  increase  over  last  year,  Canada 
accounting  for  a  large  portion  of  the  total  imports,  valued  at  $14,629.  The 
domestic  production  of  both  butter  and  cheese  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  butter  were  manufactured 
during  the  last  year.  The  dairy  industry  in  Japan  is  being  fostered,  and  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  place  it  on  a  basis  where  it  will  be  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  domestic  requirements.  This  is  more  clearly  indicated  in 
the  agitation  now  being  carried  on  by  these  interests  to  have  the  duty  on  butter 
increased.  It  is  proposed  that  the  import  duty  on  foreign  butter  should  be 
levied  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of 
29.50  yen  per  100  kin. 

PAPER 

Of  the  total  importation  of  paper  into  Japan,  Canada's  share  is  very  small, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  around  500,000  yen  during  the  year,  wrapping  paper 
accounting  for  the  largest  share,  and  book  paper,  bond  and  writing  papers  for 
smaller  amounts.  Canadian  kraft  has  a  very  good  reputation  in  this  market, 
supplies  have  been  short,  and  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  increase  their 
shipments.  As  an  indication  of  the  different  grades,  quantities  and  values  of 
the  papers  being  purchased  in  foreign  markets  the  following  table  is  given,  the 
figures  of  which  are  for  the  whole  year: — 


1926  1925 


Printing  paper — 

Piculs 

Yen 

Piculs 

Yen 

Weighing    not    more    than  58 

grammes  per  square  metre. 

74,685 

1,119,778 

61,194 

1,201,982 

Other   

239,458 

5,098,131 

171,959 

4.067,911 

40,513 

1,099,222 

31,645 

1,001,925 

Packing  paper  and  match  paper. 

551,212 

8,686,261 

366,482 

6,813,272 

Pasteboard  and  cardboard  .  . 

54,095 

1,162,195 

46,220 

890,066 

Imitation    Japanese    paper  and 

32,754 

703,340 

31..852 

764,440 

Imitation     parchment,  paraffin 

paper  and  wax  paper  .  . 

46,711 

1,338,640 

26.592 

771,948 

Other  papers — 

2,434 

72,316 

4,846 

152,192 

Other  

1,136,435 

1,292,786 

Sweden  continues  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Norway. 

Overproduction  of  newsprint  seems  to  have  become  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent condition  in  Japan.  Although  the  Japan  Paper  Mill  Association 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  a  12  per  cent  restriction  in  production  of  ordinary 
printing  paper  during  last  August,  and  increased  the  figure  to  17  per  cent  in 
November,  large  surplus  stocks  still  continue  to  exist.  The  recent  opening  of 
a  new  plant  by  the  Fuji  Paper  Mill  has  aiided  to  the  surplus  capacity,  and 
according  to  recent  investigations  stocks  of  newsprint  held  by  paper  mills  and 
in  business  warehouses  are  placed  at  80,000,000  pounds.  A  further  curtailment 
of  production  is  therefore  likely  to  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 
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BEEF 

The  importation  into  Japan  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  November  30,  1926,  were  valued  at  87869,305  yen  compared 
with  6,899,534  yen  during  the  same  period  of  1925.  Canadian  statistics  show 
that  38,000  cwt.  valued  at  $256,094  were  exported  last  year,  against  31,753 
cwt.  valued  at  $217,556  in  1925.  Towards  the  end  of  1926  prices  quoted  by 
Canadian  packing  houses  for  beef  for  this  market  were  slightly  higher  than 
importers  were  willing  to  pay.  Although  a  very  attractive  freight  rate  was 
arranged  during  1926,  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  fell  off.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  handling  live  stock  at  this  end  were 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  c.i.f.  price  quoted  by  Canadian  shippers 
did  not  permit  the  meat  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  here  in  competition  with  that 
from  other  sources'  of  supply. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

The  artificial  silk  industry  in  Japan  was  reviewed  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1200.  Production  in  1927  is  estimated  at  12,413,400  pounds. 
The  manufacture  of  rayon  in  Japan  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic 
demand,  and  China  and  India  are  regarded  as  possible  outlets  for  surplus  stocks. 
It  is  understood  that,  as  regards  the  market  in  China,  certain  Italian  artificial 
silk  companies  are  endeavouring  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Imperial 
Artificial  Silk  Company  of  Japan  whereby  the  shipments  of  rayon  from  Japan 
should  be  brought  within  certain  limits,  and  a  definite  price  maintained. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

The  demand  for  fertilizers  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing;  the 
1926  imports  totalled  2,297,242  tons  valued  at  199,460,000  yen.  Of  the  various 
kinds  imported,  sulphate  of  ammonia  probably  reaches  the  largest  volume: 
44,961,000  yen  as  against  33,185,000  yen  during  the  previous  year.  The  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  up  to  the  end  of 
November,  1926,  does  not  particularize  as  to  the  amount  of  imports  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (crude)  coming  from  Canada,  but  the  quantity  coming  forward 
has  steadily  increased  during  the  year  and  shows  a  very  creditable  increase 
over  the  shipments  made  during  1925:  164,031  cwt.  valued  at  $417,110  against 
94,882  cwt.  valued  at  $237,930. 

192G  1925 
Piculs  Yen  Piculs  Yen 

Kwantung  Province   14.990  165,150  29.867  324,034 

British  India      78,867  747,800 

Great  Britain   630.963         6.028.861  416.299  4.248.231 

Germany   2.765.841       25.743.389       1.630,838  15.282.221 

United  States   1,077,619         9,247,061  799.486  8.133,022 

Australia   85,961  742.359  32,311  327,337 

Other  countries   111,853         1,006,278  130,415         1  393,342 

Domestic  factories  have  a  capacity  of  around  135,000  tons  annually,  but 
during  the  last  year  have  not  been  producing  to  full  capacity  owing  to  the  higher 
cost  of  production  than  that  at  which  imported  goods  were  being  laid  down. 

ASBESTOS 

During  the  years  1924  and  1925  large  quantities  of  asbestos  were  imported, 
but  1926  found  the  demand  on  the  wane,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  quantity 
imported  about  five  million  kin  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Figures 
for  the  whole  year  are  not  available,  but  the  following  for  the  first  eleven  months 
will  give  an  indication  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  asbestos  consumed  in 
Japan: — 

1926  1925 
Kin  Yen  Kin  Yen 

In  lump,  powder  or  fibre  ....  6.895,244  815,692  11,338.959  1.266.166 
Other   783,782       708,269  379,268  821.347 
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Exports  from  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  were  4,518  tons  valued  at 
$250,714  against  94,882  cwt.  valued  at  $237,920  in  1925.  Most  of  the  asbestos 
v.-as  bought  in  New  York  through  the  medium  of  brokers  or  through  branches 
of  the  larger  Japanese  firms.  There  are  some  dozen  importers  or  dealers  in 
asbestos  in  Japan  who  are  anxious  to  make  direct  connections  with  reliable 
Canadian  exporters  who  would  like  to  have  representatives  in  Japan  and  who 
are  willing  to  make  direct  shipments.  These  firms  would  have  to  be,  if  any 
exist,  outside  of  the  recently  formed  amalgamation  of  asbestos  manufacturers, 
as  the  amalgamation  is  already  represented  here. 

LEAD 

Within  the  last  three  years  an  increasingly  large  quantity  of  lead  from 
British  Columbia  mines  has  been  coming  to  Japan.  The  value  of  this  mineral 
imported  from  Canada  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  amounted  to 
9,365,809  yen,  against  a  total  value  of  5,887,620  yen  during  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year.  During  the  whole  twelve  months  lead  to  the  value  of 
18,774,000  yen  was  purchased  from  foreign  suppliers,  as  against  16,396,000  yen 
during  1925.  As  an  indication  of  the  various  countries  exporting  lead  (ingot 
and  slab)  to  Japan,  and  the  value  and  quantity  thereof,  the  following  table  is 
given,  which  covers  the  eleven-month  period  ending  with  November  for  the 
vears  stated: — 

1926  1925 


Pieuls 

Yen 

Piculs 

Yen 

China  

....  303 

4,674 

140,114 

2,926,387 

158,255 

3,872,483 

Straits  Settlements  

847 

5,902 

Great  Britain  

331 

7,960 

965 

21,879 

....  196.446 

3.661,868 

56,551 

1,329,959 

437,347 

9,365,809 

245,015 

5,887,620 

Australia  

82.058 

1.755.992 

1.10,028 

3  381,298 

Other  countries  

....  4.468 

'  85.982 

19.460 

468,742 

ZINC  SPELTER 

Zinc  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  slabs  to  the  value  of  14,039,000  yen  was  shipped 
to  Japan  during  1926,  as  against  ]  0.381,000  yen  in  1925.  In  looking  over  the 
returns  for  the  eleven  months  ending  with  November  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  Canada  shipped  this  product  to  Japan  to  the  value  of  2,290,804  yen 
in  1925,  in  the  following  year  the  quantity  shipped  had  increased  almost  three- 
fold. The  following  table  gives  the  countries  of  origin  of  zinc  imported  into 
Japan  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  and  1925: — 

1926  1925 
Piculs  Yen  Piculs  Yen 


Great  Britain     5,117  148.709 

Germany  ■                           3.392  73,958    268 

Belgium        

United  States                                  142,929  3.104,173  38,493  978,416 

Canada                                            224,128  5.477,350  86,467  2.290,804 

Australia                                         185.461  4,322,455  234.908  6.109,381 

Other  countries                                20.398  447,383  5.152  j  23,472 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Trade  Commissioner.  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  April  14,  1927. — Little,  if  any,  improvement  may  be  reported  in  the 
state  of  business  in  Saorstat  Eireann  during  the  past  month.  The  banks  report 
an  increased  demand  for  loans,  but  they  are  already  so  heavily  involved  in  farm 
mortgages  that  great  care  is  exercised  in  increasing  their  loans  in  that  quarter. 
Dublin  bank  clearings  declined  during  the  thirteen  weeks  ending  March  26 
from  £63,074,600  in  1926  to  £61,399,600  in  1927  or  by  £1,675,000. 
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The  weather  has  been  most  unfavourable  to  farm  operations  of  all  kinds 
this  spring  and  the  wet  weather  prevailing  throughout  March,  with  a  short 
intermission  from  March  12  to  March  21,  has  continued  into  April.  While  some 
barley  and  oats  were  sown  in  March,  planting  on  the  whole  is  said  to  be  delayed 
by  two  or  three  weeks  as  compared  with  other  years. 

Cattle  prices  on  the  whole  showed  a  decline  from  the  high  prices  prevailing 
during  the  previous  months,  but  with  respect  to  young  stores,  heifers  suitable 
for  breeding  and  yearlings  and  dropped  calves  from  two  to  three  weeks  old, 
the  demand  was  good  and  prices  well  maintained.  Prices  in  the  Dublin  cattle 
market  on  April  8  for  the  general  run  of  finished  qualities  of  cattle  ran  from 
46s.  to  47s.  6d.  per  cwt,  and  the  coarse  unfinished  description  40s.  to  42s.  6d. 
per  cwt. 

Although  an  increase  is  reported  throughout  the  country  in  the  pig  popula- 
tion, the  bacon  curers  report  a  shortage  in  deliveries  to  the  factories,  resulting 
in  the  shutting  down  of  one  factory  at  Waterford,  and  others  running  on  short 
time.  This  situation  is  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  fresh  pork  from  London 
as  a  result  of  the  United  Kingdom  embargo  against  fresh  meats  from  the  Con- 
tinent.   Live  weight  prices  for  bacon  pigs  ran  from  61s.  to  64s.  per  cwt. 

An  improvement  in  the  horse  trade  is  reported  with  slightly  higher  prices. 
Farm  horses  sold  from  £15  to  £25  each,  and  extra  good  types  up  to  £32.  Horses 
suitable  for  troopers  brought  from  £25  to  £40,  and  two-  and  three-year-olds 
of  the  hunter  type  from  £60  to  £80  each. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  returns  for  the  twelve  months  ending  February  28,  1927, 
show  an  adverse  balance  amounting  to  £17,501,000,  a  decline  of  almost  half  a 
million  as  compared  with  the  period  ending  January  31,  the  result  of  a  decrease 
in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports. 

Exports  of  -  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  all  show  gains  over  last  year,  but  a  big 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  bacon  shipped  is  noted.  There  was  an  increase  of 
over  100  per  cent  in  fresh  pork  shipments  during  January  and  February  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  last  year.  Exports  of  cream,  butter,  potatoes,  wool  and 
parts  of  motor  cars  also  show  substantial  increases  ranging  from  50  to  100 
per  cent. 


SOUTH    WALES    CO-OPERATIVE    MOVEMENT    TO  INTRODUCE 
CANADIAN  STORE  CATTLE 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  22,  1927. — Canadian  live  stock  exporters  will  be  interested 
in  the  formation  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Cattle  Importers' 
Association  Limited,  who  have  this  month  filed  a  copy  of  their  prospectus  with 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  co-operative 
movement  is  the  direct  importation  of  Canadian  store  and  fat  cattle.  To  this 
end  a  central  Canadian  purchasing  organization  has  been  established. 

details  of  formation 

Undoubtedly  the  co-operative  movement  is  receiving  a  considerable 
impetus.  In  this  company  are  represented  nineteen  meat  traders'  associations 
throughout  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  the  capital  approximating 
$30,000  will  be  divided  into  600  shares  of  $50  each.  The  subscribers  list  opened 
on  April  12  and  is  expected  to  be  closed  on  the  27th  instant. 
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The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  and  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  have  rendered  practical  assistance  to  the  above  scheme,  which 
has  been  brought  to  fruition  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Dockett  Smith, 
Development  Agent  for  Cardiff. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COSTS 

In  their  prospectus,  which  is  now  issued,  it  is  stated  that  investigations 
into  the  prime  cost  of  cattle  in  Canada,  including  original  cost,  freightage, 
feeding,  tagging,  ocean  transport,  and  other  charges  involved  in  bringing  the 
cattle  to  Cardiff,  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  14  cents  to  15J  cents  per  pound. 

An  instance  is  given  of  the  approximate  purchase  price  of  first-grade  Cana- 
dian oxen  of  1,150  to  1,200  pounds  live  weight  which  would  kill  out  at  60  per 
cent,  i.e.  690  pounds  (or  172  pounds  per  quarter),  which  have  been  furnished  at 
the  above  figure. 

DIRECTORS 

Among  the  ten  directors  appointed  are  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Alder- 
man William  Gray,  J. P.)  and  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  K.B.E.,  the  latter  a  well- 
known  director  of  several  companies  both  in  London  and  in  South  Wales.  The 
other  eight  directors  are  all  meat  traders  in  various  parts  throughout  South 
Wales. 

METHODS   OF  WORKING 

The  bulk  of  the  subscribers  will  be  members  of  the  various  meat  traders' 
associations  who  are  retail  butchers.  These  men  when  they  buy  at  auction 
will  in  essence  be  purchasing  their  own  cattle,  and  it  will  lead  to  their  being 
vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  association.  In  addition  to  auctions  at 
Cardiff,  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  send  certain  numbers  of  cattle  up  the  valleys  for 
sale.   In  essence  the  entire  scheme  is  one  of  co-operative  buying  in  Canada. 

VISIT  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Four  members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Overseas  Live  Stock  Marketing  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Saskatchewan  Agricultural  Research  Foundation  have 
visited  Cardiff  and  Bristol  within  the  past  fortnight  and  have  had  every  facility 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  examination  of  lairage  accommodation  and  discuss- 
ing with  various  importers  and  wholesalers  the  possibilities  for  trade  with 
Saskatchewan.  In  addition  they  have  seen  stock  farms,  where  they  have 
examined  the  various  types  of  high-grade  cattle  raised  in  this  area.  Both  at 
Cardiff  and  Bristol  luncheons  were  tendered  the  commission  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  invited  representatives  of  interested  traders  to  be  present. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  visit  of  this  commission  to  Bristol  Channel  ports  will 
result  in  direct  trading  in  live  stock  between  Saskatchewan  and  local  markets. 


INDEX  NUMBER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

At  April  1  the  average  level  of  retail  prices  of  all  the  commodities  taken 
into  account  in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (including 
food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light,  and  miscellaneous  items)  was  approximately 
65  per  cent  above  that  of  July,  1914,  as  compared  with  71  per  cent  a  month  ago 
and  68  per  cent  a  year  ago.  The  corresponding  figures  for  food  alone  were  55, 
62,  and  59  respectively.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  that 
the  index  number  for  April  1  is  the  lowest  recorded  since  January,  1917;  the  fall 
since  March  1  is  mainly  due  to  decreases,  largely  seasonal,  in  the  prices  of  eggs, 
milk,  and  butter,  and  to  reductions  in  the  prices  of  coal  and  gas  from  the 
abnormal  levels  which  resulted  from  the  coal  mining  stoppage. 
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ENGLISH  FRUIT  MARKETING 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  April  15,  1927. — A  report  has  just  been  issued  'by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the  marketing  of  English  fruit,  which  contains 
material  that  has  been  gathered  as  a  result  of  investigation  extending  over  a 
considerable  time,  much  of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Canadian 
shippers.  This  report,  therefore,  presents  extracts  from  the  most  important 
sections,  and  summaries  of  all  which  offer  suggestive  data  for  the  information 
of  Canadian  exporters. 

production 

The  estimated  production  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain  is  given  as  follows: 
Apples,  dessert  and  cooking:  1923,  3,063,000  cwt.;  1924,  2,382,000  cwt.;  1925, 
6,526,000  cwt.  Cider  apples:  1923,  1,580,000  cwt.;  1924,  1,140,000  cwt,;  1925. 
1,160,000  cwt.  Pears,  dessert  and  cooking:  1923,  23,000  cwt.;  1924,  495,000 
cwt;  1925,  83,000  cwt.  Plums:  1923,  430,000  cwt.;  1924,  640,000  cwt.;  1925, 
805,000  cwt. 

An  interesting  table  gives  the  estimated  total  of  supplies  of  apples  pro- 
duced in  England,  and  the  consumption  per  head  of  population  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1908  the  total  English  supply  was  2,400,000  cwt.,  or  42.2  per  cent  of  the 
quantiti.es  consumed;  in  1923  the  English  proportion  was  32.2  per  cent;  in 
1924,  26.2  per  cent;  and  in  1925,  53.7  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  apples, 
including  imports,  is  given  as  16  pounds  per  capita  in  1908,  23.9  pounds  in  1923, 
23.4  pounds  in  1924,  and  31.1  pounds  in  1925.  The  annual  consumption  per 
head  of  26  pounds,  which  is  the  average  for  the  period  1923-25,  represents 
approximately  120  apples  a  year,  of  which  it  was  stated  that  47  were  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  37  in  the  United  States,  21  in  Canada,  and  10  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  pears  consumed,  grown  in  Great  Britain,  varies 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  in  accordance  with  the  crop,  being  as  high  as 
28.1  per  cent  in  1924,  and  as  low  as  2.7  per  cent  in  1923.  France,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  sources  of  imported  supplies.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  have  varied  from  7.2  per  cent  in  1924  to  40.7  per  cent 
i.n  1925. 

THE  GRADING  OF  ENGLISH  AFPLES 

A  strong  case  is  presented  for  the  systematic  grading  of  English  apples, 
the  statement  being  made:  "  There  has  admittedly  been  a  market  for  ungraded 
fruit  in  the  past,  but  this  market  is  drying  up  in  the  presence  of  increasing 
quantities  of  graded  imports.  Overseas  shippers  of  apples  have  realized  this 
position,  and  are  no  longer  afraid  of  placing  their  apples  on  our  markets  at  the 
time  of  greatest  flow  of  the  Britisli  crop.  Their  fruit  sells  steadily  at  high 
prices,  while  the  ungraded  home  product  moves  sluggishly  and  at  low  prices." 

THE  CASE  FOR  STANDARDIZATION 

The  case  for  the  standardization  of  English  packing  and  grading  is  also 
strongly  presented;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  although  on  account  both  of  the 
scale  of  cultivation  and  of  climatic  and  other  factors,  overseas  competitors 
have  certain  natural  advantages  in  the  matter  of  standardized  production, 
much  can  be  done  by  the  English  grower  to  eliminate  fruit  of  unremunerative 
variety  or  quality.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  standardization  of  grades  and 
packs  promotes  mutual  confidence,  provides  a  basis  for  a  universal  >ystem  of 
trading  in  which  inspection  need  not  invariably  precede  purchase,  increases 

*  Summarized  from  Apple  Supplement  Xo.  60  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 
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the  speed  of  distribution,  tends  to  regularize  demand,  helps  to  stabilize  prices, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  constructive  ways  of  reducing  the  spread 
between  producers'  and  consumers'  prices.  A  summary  is  given  of  the  grade 
standards  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  an  interesting  review  presented  of  efforts  that  have  been  made  so 
far  by  the  British  fruit  industry  to  set  up  standards. 

Two  possible  ways  of  introducing  standard  grades  and  packs  are  discussed 
in  detail:  (1)  A  compulsory  scheme  administered  by  the  State,  along  lines 
similar  to  those  carried  out  in  Canada  and  other  Dominions.  (2)  A  voluntary 
scheme  administered  by  the  state.  This  is  put  forward  as  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  suggested  that  the  state  should 
act  on  'behalf  of  the  industry,  and  at  its  request.  Its  function  would  be  to  see 
that  the  standards  designed  by  the  industry  itself  were  in  fact  observed,  when 
individuals  purpart  to  abide  by  them.  Packers  willing  to  conform  would  'be 
registered,  the  registration  carrying  with  it  the  right  to  use,  on  all  packages 
conforming  with  the  Government  Standards,  a  label  guaranteed  by  the  packer 
as  conforming  to  Government  standard,  and  giving  variety,  grade,  weight  and 
count.  The  value  of  the  whole  scheme  would  depend  on  the  goodwill  attaching 
to  the  label,  and  all  labelled  packages  would  be  subject  to  Government  inspection. 
Buyers  would  be  expected  to  bring  instances  of  misrepresentation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  discovery  of  any  disagreement  between 
the  contents  of  a  package,  and  the  particulars  given  on  the  label,  would  be 
followed  by  the  cancellation  of  the  registration.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
only  a  very  modest  step  in  the  direction  of  inspection,  as  carried  out  in  Canada. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PRODUCERS 

A  strong  argument  is  presented  for  the  organization  of  producers  to  secure 
economical  production,  accurate  grading,  and  good  packing,  and  to  co-ordinate 
marketing  over  a  wide  area,  and  consequently  to  control  a  bulk  supply  of 
standard  products. 

The  Cottenham  Growers,  registered  in  1925,  operate  a  packing  station 
equipped  with  a  Cutler  grader.  The  membership  is  under  twenty,  and  the 
organization  pools  its  members'  fruit,  which  is  graded,  packed,  and  consigned  to 
salesmen  under  a  distinctive  label.  The  growers  receive  average  pool  prices 
less  7d.  per  bushel  for  expenses.  In  the  1925-26  season  10,000  bushels  of  apples 
were  distributed  by  this  organization. 

The  British  Fruit  Packing  Company,  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  pack,  grade  and 
market  fruit,  acting  as  the  specialist  agents  of  any  grower  who  chooses  to 
employ  them.  On  arrival  at  the  packing  station,  a  grower's  fruit  is  graded  and 
packed,  and  the  grower  is  credited  with  the  number  of  bushels  of  each  grade. 
The  account  sales  are  forwarded  to  the  company,  which  credits  each  grower 
with  the  price  realized  'by  his  own  produce.  The  pool  system  is  not  in  opera- 
tion. In  1925  the  company  handled  60,000  bushels  of  apples,  supplied  by  about 
200  growers.  One  or  two  salesmen  on  each  provincial  market,  and  four  in 
Covent  Garden,  handle  all  the  company's  output. 

COLD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

With  regard  to  the  cold  storage  of  English  apples,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  any  extension  of  the  practice  would  depend  on  the  provision  of  storage 
accommodation  in  producing  areas,  and  will  not  be  greatly  furthered  by 
attempts  to  use  existing  accommodation  at  the  ports,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  wholesale  markets.  Already  some  sixteen  stores  specially  adapted  for  fruit 
have  been  established  in  producing  areas. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

The  function  of  the  auction  broker  is  stated  to  be  to  concentrate  'the 
purchasing  power  of  a  wide  area  at  one  point  at  one  time,  by  bringing  buyers 
together,  and  to  dispose  of  produce  in  the  quickest  way.  The  broker  is  aided 
in  this  operation  by  the  fact  that  the  varieties,  grades,  and  packages  of  imported 
produce  are  more  or  less  standardized,  that  supplies  are  received  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  supplies  auctioned  constitute  at  the  time 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  available  supplies  of  the  fruits  concerned 
within  the  area  from  which  buyers  are  drawn. 

Referring  to  commission  salesmen,  the  report  comments  on  the  fact  that 
the  salesman  naturally  incurs  certain  expenses  on  behalf  of  the  grower.  "  There 
can,  of  course/'  it  continues,  "  be  no  alternative  to  the  deduction  of  these  costs 
from  the  gross  price  realized,  but  there  should  be  less  variety  and  secretiveness 
in  the  way  in  which  the  sales  and  costs  are  accounted  to  the  grower."  Adverse 
comment  is  made  on  the  practice  of  averaging  returns  to  all  senders,  regardless 
of  weights  and  grades,  and  the  actual  prices  realized. 

SMALLER  PACKAGES  FOR  APPLES 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  function  of  the  retailer,  a  strong  plea 
is  made  for  the  pushing  of  sales  of  fruit  to  consumers  in  the  original  package, 
10-  and  20-pound  boxes  being  advocated.    It  is  stated: — 

Thfe  sale  of  fruit  in  original  packages  not  only  ensures  that  the  consumer  receives  the  fruit 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  but  it  is  a  proved  way  of  increasing  consumption,  as  it  leads 
the  consumer  to  buy  larger  quantities  than  usual.  This  is  not  entirely  a  retailer's  problem, 
and  before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  convince 
the  grower  of  the  advantage  of  spending  the  extra  time  and  money  on  packing  the  appro- 
priate containers,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  distributors  on  the  wholesale  markets. 

FRUIT  ADVERTISING 

An  interesting  section  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fruit  advertising,  two 
objects  being  indicated  as  those  tow&rds  which  advertising  should  be  directed: 
(1)  To  divert  demand,  by  developing  the  sale  of  home-grown  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  fruit;  and  (2)  to  create  demand  by  increasing  the  total  national  con- 
sumption. Interesting  summaries  are  given  of  the  three  main  fruit  advertising 
schemes  which  have  been  carried  on. 

The  grade  names  of  the  suggested  standard  packs  for  English  apples  are  to 
be  Extra  Fancy,  Fancy  and  "C." 


INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS   IN   NORTH   AMERICA   AND  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  6,  1927. — Newspapers  in  this  country  have  been  giving  con- 
siderable publicity  to  the  report  of  the  delegation  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  to  study  industrial  conditions  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

The  report  at  the  outset  points  out  "  that  industrial  conditions  and  the 
relations  between  work  people  and  their  employers  on  the  North  American 
continent  or  in  any  country  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  if  they  are  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  background  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation. 
That  background  is  created  out  of  a  combination  of  factors,  physical,  historical, 
economic,  and  racial.  These  factors  are  so  different  in  North  America  from 
those  to  which  we  in  Great  Britain  are  accustomed  that,  although  they  have 
operated  where  people  have  similar  characteristics  and  motives,  the  resulting 
position  is  in  many  respects  dissimilar."    The  (comparatively)  sparsely  popu- 
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lated  countries  of  North  America  with  great  mobility  of  labour  in  contrast  with 
an  old  and  densely  populated  country  in  which  alternative  employment  is  not 
so  readily  obtainable  as  in  the  newer  countries ;  the  recruiting  of  labour  from  a 
constantly  changing  personnel;  the  comparative  prevalence  of  "open  shop" 
arrangements  in  industry  in  contrast  with  the  highly  developed  principle  of 
"  collective  bargaining"  that  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  British  industry; 
the  effect  of  liquor  prohibition  (in  the  United  States)  and  of  the  extraordinary 
development  of  instalment  buying  on  sales  promotion  schemes;  and,  above  all, 
the  influence  of  so  great  a  free  trade  area  as  the  enormously  wealthy  States  of 
the  American  Union,  with  a  population  of  120,000,000,  in  the  development  of 
mass  production — these  are  some  of  the  dissimilarities  that  are  emphasized  in 
this  report. 

No  recommendations  are  made,  but  one  of  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  present  state  of  industry  in  England,  with  its  comparatively  low 
productivity  as  compared  with  the  lowering  of  production  costs  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  through  greater  use  of  mass  production  and 
elimination  of  waste,  is  strongly  brought  out,  and  the  acceptance  by  organized 
labour  in  North  America  "  of  the  machine  age  as  an  inevitable  development  of 
modern  industry  ". 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
do  not  appear  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  the  workmen,  particularly  if  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  carrying  out  a 
particular  operation.  This  applies  equally  to  workers  outside  the  industrial 
plants.  This  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  congested  population  and  to  the 
large  amount  of  unemployment  that  has  been  in  evidence  since  the  war.  The 
subdivision  of  minor  labouring  jobs  to  provide  more  work  and  the  inability  of 
English  workmen  in  their  home  environment  to  adapt  themselves  to  rapidly 
changing  conditions  and  new  operations  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  visitors 
from  overseas.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  new  types  of  machinery  which 
will  cut  down  physical  labour  are  received  with  comparative  equanimity  by  the 
workmen,  whose  defensive  organization  is  not  so  highly  developed  as  in  Eng- 
land and  whose  representatives  are  not  the  highly  skilled  and  tenacious 
bargainers  that  they  are  in  the  older  country.  The  results  in  the  end  are  that 
lower  costs  of  production  provide  lower  sales  prices,  which  mean  increased  con- 
sumption and  more  employment  in  the  industries.  No  reflection  is  made  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  English  worker  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  and  American: 
"  the  fact  that  the  American  employer  welcomes  the  British  artisan  above  any 
other  for  his  skill  and  reliability  speaks  for  itself." 

Two  English  firms  of  motor  car  manufacturers  have  essentially  caught  the 
spirit  of  rendering  service  to  the  public  by  placing  a  fair-quality  car  on  the 
market  at  a  low  price  brought  about  by  mass  production  methods.  These  com- 
panies are  definitely  doing  a  service  to  the  British  nation,  and  in  return  are 
receiving  monetary  rewards  far  in  excess  of  their  competitors  who  depend  upon 
high  prices  and  smaller  turnover  for  their  financial  return. 

FOREIGN  COMPANIES  IN  EGYPT 

It  is  understood  that  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  has  drafted  a  new 
law  dealing  with  the  formation  of  foreign  companies  in  Egypt.  The  proposed 
regulations  are  believed  to  lay  down  that  at  least  two  of  the  directors  of  such 
companies  shall  be  Egyptians,  as  must  also  be  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
employees,  while  one-fourth  of  the  capital  must  be  raised  in  Egypt,  where  the 
company's  reports  must  be  published. 
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BRITISH   REGULATIONS    REGARDING   THE   USE    OF  PRESERVA- 
TIVES  IN  FOODS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  April  22,  1927. — The  Ministry  of  Health  announces  further  amend- 
ments in  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc.,  in  Food)  Regulations,  full 
particulars  of  which  were  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of 
September  5,  1925  (No.  1127).  Since  then,  a  revision  took  place  which  was 
reported  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  January  8,  1927  (No.  1197). 

The  new  amending  order  in  the  first  place  states  that  the  following  addi- 
tional proviso  shall  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  Clause  A  (1)  at  the  bottom  of 
page  238  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1127: — 

iii.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  prohibit  the  presence  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  any  article  of  food  other  than  meat  if  it  is  shown  either — 

(a)  that  the  article  not  being  an  article  specified  in  Part  I  of  the  said  schedule  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  which  is  so  specified,  or 

(b)  that  the  article  being  itself  an  article  so  specified,  other  than  fruit  or  fruit  pulp, 
is  intended  to  be  so  treated  before  it  is  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  retail  a»s  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  as  regards  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
dioxide  contained. 

In  the  second  place,  the  new  order  substitutes  the  following  items  for  the 
item  numbered  8  in  Part  I  of  the  First  Schedule — see  top  of  page  240,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1127: — 

Parts  per 

Food  Preservative  Million 

8  Sugar  (including  solid  glucose)  and  cane  syrups  .  .  .  .  Sulphur  dioxide  70 
8a  Cornflour  (maize  starch)  and  other  prepared  starches .  .        Sulphur  dioxide  100 

A  minor  change  which  should  be  noted  is  that  in  proviso  (ii)  reproduced 
on  page  238  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1127,  under  the  heading 
"  Date  when  Regulations  come  into  Force,"  the  words  "  manufacture  for  sale  or  " 
shall  be  inserted  after  the  words  "  prohibit  the." 


IMPORTS  INTO   BERMUDA  AND  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN 
COLONIES  OF  CLOTHING  AND  WEARING  APPAREL 

Compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  oj  Statistics 

(From  British  West  Indian  Returns)    (Calendar  Years) 


Colonies  and  Classifications 
Bermuda  (1925)  — 


British  Guiana  (1925)  — 

Apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  <1 

Cotton  gloves  

Cotton  hosiery  

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

Hats  and  bonnets  

British  Honduras  (1924)  — 

Apparel  $  101.122         14.760         82.616  2,166 

Boots  and  shoes  $  158.836         36.667       104,247  17,528 

Cotton  hosiery  $  34.075          2.076        31,975  2 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  $  102.494         43.934         £8,217  2.3-0 

Hats  and  bonnets  $  39.953         20.768  12.809 


From 

From 

Total 

United 

United 

From 

Imports 

Kingdom 

states 

Canada 

115.870 

31,697 

83.113 

1,060 

192,292 

148,920 

39,741 

3,631 

.$ 

231.529 

176,534 

47.342 

3,391 

tr. 

15,312 

8,035 

951 

4,673 

$ 

265.689 

137,544 

13.421 

55,510 

$ 

267 

265 

•  $ 

56.836 

19.181 

34.228 

U25 

$ 

87.081 

74.143 

950 

233 

121.383 

113.766 

387 

365 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN   COLONIES  OF  CLOTHING  AND  WEARING 

apparel — Concluded 

Bahamas  (1924)  — 

Boots  and  shoes  $ 

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  $ 

Hats  and  bonnets  sj> 

Barbados  (1925) — 

Apparel  | 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  $ 

Cotton  hosiery  gj 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  § 

Hats  and  bonnets  $ 

Grenada  (1924)  — 

Apparel  $ 

Boots  and  shoes  doz. 

$ 

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  $ 

Hats  and  bonnets  $ 

Jamaica  (1925)  — 

Apparel  $ 

Boots,  shoes,  pumps  and  slippers — 

Of  leather  doz 


Of  rubber  doz. 

Of  other  materials  doz. 


pr. 

$ 
pr. 

$ 
pr 
$ 

Cotton  gloves  $ 

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  $ 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  felt  $ 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  straw   .   .  . $ 

Hats  and  bonnets,  other  kinds  $ 

Leeward  Islands  (1925)  — 

Apparel  $ 

Boots  and  shoes  Pair 

$ 

Cotton  gloves  $ 

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  $ 

Hats  $ 

St.  Lucia  (1925)  — 

Apparel  $ 

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  pr. 

$ 

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  $ 

Hats  and  bonnets  $ 

St.  Vincent  (1925)  — 

Apparel  $ 

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  pr. 

$ 

Cotton  gloves  

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  § 

Hats  and  bonnets  $ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  (1925)  — 

Apparel  $ 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  doz.  pr. 

$ 

Cotton  gloves  $ 

Cotton  hosiery  $ 

Haberdashery  $ 

Hats  and  bonnets  $ 

Note. — The  above  table  includes  all  the  items  of  the  character  of  "clothing''  and  "wearing 
apparel"  that  are  shown  in  the  trade  reports  of  the  respective  colonies.  There  may  be  other 
clothing  included  in  some  cases  under  such  general  headings  as  "silk  goods,"  "woollen  manufac- 
tures." etc. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

A  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  concerning  representation  in  East  Africa. 

Many  Canadian  firms  already  represented  in  South  Africa,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Stevens,  as  a  result  of  his  recent  business  trip  through  the  sub-continent, 
has  recommended  agents  in  East  Africa,  are  under  the  impression  that  such 
recommendations  are  designed  to  supersede  their  South  African  connections. 
It  is  pointed!  out  by  Mr.  Stevens  that  East  Africa  is  a  separate  market,  and 
that  no  agents  in  South  Africa  cover  this  territory. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Trinidad,  and  Mr. 
P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  at  present 
on  tour,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York, 
is  about  to  visit  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters. 
The  following  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries : 


Mr.  Hudd 


Montreal   May  4  to  May  14 

Hamilton   May  16  to  May  18 

Niagara  Falls   May  19 

Windsor   May  23  to  May  27 

Chatham   May  30 

London   May  31  to  June  1 

Kitchener   June  2 

Gait   June  3 


Brantf  ord   June 

Guelph   June 

Owen  Sound   June 

Toronto   June 

Oshawa   June 

Kingston   June 

Ottawa   J  une 


6  to  June  7 
8 

9  to  June  10 
11  to  June  22 

23 
26 
27 


Mr.  Cormack 


Paris   May  9 

Woodstock   May  10 

St.  Catharines  .  .  .  .  May  11 

Niagara  Falls   May  12 


Kitchener   May  13 

Oshawa   May  10 

Brockville  and 

Gananoque   May  17 


Mr.  Cook 


Guelph   May  20  to  May  21 

Brantford   May  23 

Toronto   May  25  to  June  4 


Hamilton   May  12  to  May  13 

Kitchener   May  14 

Windsor   May  16  to  May  17 

London   May  18  to  May  i9 

Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
or  to  interview  them  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  or  Vancouver,  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  in  any  of  the  other  cities  included 
in  these  itineraries. 


FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICAN  MOTOR  IMPORTS 

The  development  of  motor  transport  is  growing  steadily  in  French  Morocco, 
writes  a  correspondent  in  Algiers  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  At 
the  end  of  1926  about  11,000  motor  vehicles  were  in  use,  including  8,000  touring 
cars  and  3,000  trucks,  light  trucks,  and  motor-omnibuses.  Imports  have  increased 
from  1,000  in  1924  to  1,500  in  1925  and  2,500  last  year.  More  than  60  per  cent 
are  of  French  make.  It  may  be  added  that  88  per  cent  were  imported  through 
the  port  of  Casablanca. 

An  American  firm  is  alone,  or  almost  alone,  among  the  foreign  firms  com- 
peting seriously  with  the  French  makes,  its  success  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  numerous  agents  in  North  Africa  to  whom  the  requirements  of  cus- 
tomers are  well  known,  and  that  all  its  local  agencies  stock  spare  parts  at  listed 
prices. 
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SPANISH  MARKET  FOR  APPLES 

Information  has  been  received  from  Canada,  writes  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Liverpool,  in  Apple  Supplement  No.  59,  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  that  a  shipping  company  in  Vancouver  are  arrang- 
ing for  a  fast  monthly  motor-boat  service  from  Vancouver  to  Mediterranean 
ports,  which  would  provide  refrigerator  space  suitable  for  the  carriage  of  fruit, 
at  a  rate  of  $1.15  per  box  to  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples  and  Trieste. 

Acting  on  this  information,  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan  has 
secured  the  following  information  as  to  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  British 
Columbia  apples  on  the  Spanish  market: — 

Boxed  apples  have  alreadv  appeared  on  the  Barcelona  market,  and  have 
sold  at  150  to  200  pesetas  per  100  kg.,  or  about  30  to  40  pesetas  ($4.99  to  $6.65, 
at  present  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  peseta  worth  $0.1664)  per  box.  During 
November,  December  and  January  there  is  strong  competition  from  local 
sources,  and  there  is  not  much  demand  for  imported  stock  till  February,  March 
and  April. 

There  is  a  duty  charge  of  five  pesetas  (or  83  cents)  per  100  kg.,  i.e.,  or  about 
16  cents  a  box.  Landing  charges,  municipal  dues,  cartage,  etc.,  add  another 
12  pesetas  per  100  kg.,  so  that  the  total  costs  to  be  added  to  c.i.f.  value  amount 
to  about  17  pesetas  per  100  kg.,  or  say,  56  cents  a  box. 

No  definite  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  preferred  varieties,  beyond 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  colour  preference,  and  that  red  varieties  are  most 
popular.  There  is  a  special  call  for  medium  sizes,  but  25  per  cent  of  large  and 
small  sizes  would  be  acceptable. 

An  agent,  who  is  stated  to  have  a  good  connection,  and  to  be  personally 
reliable,  states  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  introduce  British  Columbia  apples 
on  the  market,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  exclusive  rights  for  Spain  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  He  suggests  two  trial  shipments  of  1,000  boxes  each,  one 
in  March  and  the  other  in  April,  and  would  expect,  for  the  sale  of  these,  a  com- 
mission of  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  sale  price  of  the  goods  sold  for  more  than 
20  pesetas,  or  $3.32  per  box.  If  the  sales  were  at  a  lower  price,  he  would  waive 
his  commission.  If,  however,  the  sales  price  exceeded  26  pesetas,  or  $4.32  per 
box,  he  would  expect  20  per  cent  on  the  price  over  20  pesetas  as  compensation 
for  propaganda  undertaken.  He  is  also  prepared  to  make  certain  advances  for 
freight. 

Canadian  shippers,  who  are  interested  with  a  view  to  business  next  year, 
may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  agent  in  question  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Proclamation   on   British   West  Indian   Trade  Agreement 

A  proclamation  has  been  made  in  the  Canada  Gazette  relating  to  the  Trade 
Agreement  entered  into  on  July  6,  1925,  between  Canada  on  the  one  part  and 
the  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  and  British  Honduras  on 
the  other.  This  proclamation  is  made  in  pursuance  of  Article  19  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  and  also  Section  3  of  the  Canadian  Act  ratifying  the  agreement. 
The  proclamation  stated  "  that  on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1927, 
the  tariff  concessions  authorized  by  the  Act  be  extended  to  goods  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  each  and  every  of  the  colonies,  except  the  concession  regard- 
ing bananas,  which  is  not  to  be  extended  until  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  proclama- 
tion after  the  steamship  service  provided  for  in  Article  13  of  the  said  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  completely  established." 
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Tariff   Preferences   in  Trinidad 

A  cablegram  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  new  tariff  preferences 
provided  for  in  the  1925  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  have  been 
brought  into  force  in  Trinidad.  Similar  information  was  previously  received 
and  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  relative  to  Bermuda, 
Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana.  Full  information  respecting  new  preferences  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies  has  not  yet  been  received. 

New  Preferential  Tariff  Certificates  of  Antigua 

The  Colonial  Secretary  of  Antigua  has  forwarded  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  a  copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  dated  December  15,  1926,  making 
regulations  under  Section  3  (2)  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Ordinance,  1921  (Antigua 
No.  7  of  1921)  governing  the  entry  of  goods  under  the  Empire  preferential 
tariff.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  order  in  question: — 

For  paragraph  1  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  1921,  the  following  regulation  shall  be  substi- 
tuted:— 

All  goods  entitled  to  preference  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule 
to  these  regulations. 

Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  one  part  of  the  Empire,  when 
imported  into  the  Presidency  from  another  part  of  the  Empire,  may  be  admitted 
to  preference,  provided  that  the  goods  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  in  the 
form  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  declared  before  the  customs  authorities  of  the  last 
port  of  shipment  certifying  that  such  goods  were  entered  at  the  port  of  entry 
as  Empire  goods. 

Provided  that  consignments  of  Empire  goods  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in 
value  may  ,be  admitted  to  preference  without  the  declaration  being,  attested 
before  the  customs  authorities  of  the  last  port  of  shipment,  unless  the  treasurer 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  goods  are  not  entitled  to  preference. 


SCHEDULE-CERTIFICATE 

Form  of  Certificate  called  for  bv  R.  1  of  the  Regulations  made  under  Sub-section 
(2)  of  Section  3  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Ordinance,  1921 

(To  be  attested  to  in  British  Countries  before  a  Collector  or  other  principal 

Officer  o)  Customs) 

I   C1)   ;-^TT-  (  

certify  that  (2)   

(3)  •  

of  (4)   |  

(5)  

supplier  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  this  invoice  amounting  to  £  

has  declared  before  me  on  his  responsibility  that  he  [(6)  is  duly  authorized  to  make  and  sign 
this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  supplier  and  that  he]  has  the  means  of  knowing  and 
does  hereby  certify  as  follows: — 

VALUE 

1  That  this  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct,  and  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  of  the 
price  actually  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the  said  goods,  and  the  actual  quantity  thereof. 

2  That  no  arrangements  or  understanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of  the  said  goods 
has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and  purchaser,  or  by  any- 
one <on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way  of  discount,  rebate  compensation,  or  m  any 
manner  whatever  other  than  as  fully  shown  on  this  invoice,  or  as  follows:  — 

(7)  |  • — •  ^rEJ^  

ORIGIN 

3  That  the  goods  enumerated   in  this   invoice   are   the   produce   or   manufacture  of 

(8)   which  goods  axe  to  be 

shipped  to  (9)   
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consigned  to  (10)   

of  (»)  

4.     That  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  a  substantial   portion  of  the   labour  of 

  has  entered  into  the 

production  of  every  manufactured  article  included  in  this  certificate  to  the  extent  in  each  article 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  every  such  article  in  its  present  condition. 

So  declared  under  my  responsibility. 


Signature  of  Declarant 


Si (/ nature  and  Seal  of  Issuing  Authority. 
Dated  at   this  day  of   19 

(!)  Here  insert  name  of  Customs  Officer  attesting  the  declaration. 

(2)  Here  insert  name  of  declarant. 

(3)  Here  insert  manager,  chief  clerk  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  Here  insert  name  of  firm  or  company. 

(5)  Here  insert  address  of  firm,  or  company. 

(6)  These  words  should  be  omitted  where  the  supplier  himself  signs  the  certificate. 

(7)  Here  insert  particulars  of  any  special  arrangement. 

(8)  Here  insert  "United  Kingdom"  or  name  of  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions. 

(9)  Here  insert  name  of  colony  to  which  shipment  is  being  made. 
(10)  Here  insert  name  of  consignee. 

(U)  Here  insert  address  of  company. 

Jamaican  Tariff  Preference 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1213, 
April  30,  1927,  pages  538-9.  concerning  the  revised  Jamaican  customs  tariff, 
the  appended  statement  completes  the  list  of  duties,  British  preferential  and 
general,  which  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  new  trade  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  The  preferences  mentioned  below 
have  been  in  operation  since  April  1,  1927. 

British 
Preferential  General 

Article  Tariff  Tariff 
Butter  and  butter  substitutes: 

(a)  Butter  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  per  100  lbs.  15s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

(6)  Butter  substitutes  including  butterine  and  oleomargarine. 

per  100  lbs.  15s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

Cheese  per  100  lbs.  8s.  4d.  16s.  8d. 

Fish: 

(a)  Salmon  and  trout,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled.. per  100  lbs.  5s.  Od.  10s.  Od. 
(6)  Alewives,  herrings  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or 

pickled  per  100  lbs.  2s.  Od.  4s.  Od. 

(c)  Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.  3s.  6d.  7s.  Od. 

(d)  Canned  ad  valorem  10%  20% 

(e)  Fresh  ad  valorem  10%  20% 

Fruit:  fresh  apples  ad  valorem  10%  20% 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  .-.  .  .  .  .per  100  lbs.  6s.  3d.  12s.  6d. 

Meats: 

(o)  Fresh  ad  valorem  15%  30% 

(6)  Canned,  or   contained   in   jars,   bottles   or   other  similar 

vessels  ad  valorem  10%  20% 

(e)  Beef,  pork  and  tongues,  pickled,  salted  or  cured.  .  .  .per  100  lbs.  5s.  8d.  lis.  4d. 

(d)  Smoked  or  dried  per  100  lbs.  12s.  6d.  25s.  Od. 

(e)  Bacon  per  100  lbs.  12s.  6d.  25s.  Od. 

(/)  Ham  per  100  lbs.  12s.  6d.  25s.  Od. 

(g)  Sausages,  dry  or  pickled  per  100  lbs.  12s.  6d.  25s.  Od. 

Milk: 

(a)  Condensed,  as  defined  in  Section  2   of  Lav  18  of  1926 

(weight  of  the  tin  to  be  included  in  the  weight  of 

duty)                                                          ..  ..per  48  lbs.  Is.  6d.  3s.  Od. 

(b)  Skimmed  as  referred  to  in  Section  9  of  Law  25  of  1908 

(weight  of  tin  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty) 

per  48  lbs.  16s.  8d.  33s.  4d. 

Potatoes  per  100  lbs.  0s.  7£d.  Is.  3d. 

Flour,  wheaten  and  rye  .*  .  .  per  196  lbs.  7s.  Od.  9s.  Od. 

Some  Increased  Preferences  in  Grenada  as  from  July  1 

A  Grenada  Tariff  Ordinance  was  passed  on  March  14,  to  come  into  operation 
as  from  July  1,  increasing  the  amount  of  preference  on  certain  articles. 

The  general  tariff  on  cement  is  increased  from  one  shilling  six  pence  per 
cask  of  400  pounds  to  three  shillings,  the  British  preferential  tariff  remaining  at 
one  shilling  per  cask. 
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The  general  tariff  on  cordage  and  twine  is  advanced  from  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  British  preferential  rate  continuing  at 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  general  tariff  rate  of  one  shilling  three  pence  per  100  pounds  on  fish, 
dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled,  has  been  raised  to  one  shilling  eight  pence 
with  no  change  in  the  British  preferential  rate  of  ten  pence  per  100  pounds. 

Apples  which  were  free  of  duty  in  both  British  preferential  tariff  and  general 
tariff  become  two  shillings  one  penny  per  barrel  of  125  pounds,  under  the 
general  tariff,  and  remain  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Cocoa,  ground  or  otherwise  prepared,  except  sweetmeats,  is  to  be  subjected 
to  a  general  tariff  of  four  pence  per  pound,  instead  of  three  pence.  The 
British  preferential  rate  is  two  pence  per  pound  as  before. 

Completion  of  Invoice  Forms  for   South  Africa 

Proclamation  No.  543,  1927,  contains  the  following  regulation  concerning 
the  completion  of  the  Imperial  Conference  Form  of  Invoice  covering  shipments 
to  the  Union,  with  effect  from  June  1,  1927: — 

The  supplier  or  manufacturer,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  insert  opposite  each  article 
described  on  the  invoice  and  in  the  columns  headed  "  Current  Domestic  Values "  and 
"  Selling  Price  to  Purchaser  "  the  gross  value  or  price  thereof,  and  at  the  end  or  in  the  body 
of  the  invoice  the  rates  of  discount  or  the  allowance  (if  any)  granted  or  permitted  by  him 
on  such  or  similar  goods. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  2,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  2,  1927.  Those  for  the  ,week  ending  April 
25,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


00 


April  25, 

May  2, 
1927 

y 

1927 

$4.86§ 

$4.8485 

$4.8520 

.139 

.1388 

.1389 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0391 

.0391 

'.402 

.3993 

.3997 

.0565 

.0513 

.1757 

.1768 

.0520 

.0515 

A9S 

.1920 

.1921 

.238 

.2366 

.2367 

.0135 

.0134 

'.268 

.2578 

.2583 

.268 

.2674 

.2671 

.268 

.2662 

.2664 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4750 

.4775 

.4525 

.4525 

.3637 

.3625 

$i'.666o 

.9982 

.9987 

.408 

.4690 

.4685 

.424 

.4231 

.4231 

.1185 

.1187 

4.'86§ 

4.8550 

4.8500 

,402 
86| 
567 


1.0050—1.0175  1.0050- 


0175 


.6193 
.4010 
3 . 6500 
.5612 


.6193 
.4010 
3.6400 
.5612 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.\,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

359.  Sugar. — Uruguayan  importer  of  sugar  is  willing  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

360.  Canned  Salmon;  Sardines;  Dried  Codfish. — A  Milan  firm  are  desirous  of  get- 
ting in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon,  sardines,  and  dried  codfish. 

361.  Codfish. — Uruguayan  importer  of  food  products  is  interested  in  receiving  samples 
and  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish. 

Miscellaneous 

362.  Fish  Meal. — A  West  of  England  company  desire  to  be  appointed  as  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales  agents  for  Canadian  producers. 

363.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  of  importers  of  fish  meal  desire  the  exclusive  territory  rights 
in  the  West  of  England  for  a  Canadian  firm  producing  fish  meal. 

364.  Liver  Meal. — A  feedstuffs  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  liver  meal,  such  as  remains  when  the  oil  is  extracted. 
Should  contain  about  50  per  cent  protein  and  25  per  cent  fat.    A  sample  is  desired. 

365.  Hosiery. — Montevidean  importer  of  hosiery  will  examine  samples  and  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

366.  Woollen  Knitted  Goods. — Uruguayan  departmental  store  will  examine  offers  of 
woollen  knitted  goods. 

367.  Cotton  Piece  Goods. — Importer  in  Monteviedo  is  willing  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  from  manufacturers  of  cotton  piece  goods. 

368.  Canvas. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  willing  to  receive  samples  and  quotations 
on  tent,  awning,  and  tarpaulin  canvas. 

369.  Buttons. — Uruguayan  importer  of  men's  high-class  suitings  is  interested  in  receiv- 
ing samples  and  prices  of  buttons. 

370.  Shoe  Factory  Supplies. — Uruguayan  importer  of  shoe  factory  supplies  will 
examine  catalogues  and  quotations  from  manufacturers  of  such  lines,  including  tools,  nails, 

*  and  machinery. 

371.  Toys,  Leather  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  manu- 
facturers' selling  agents,  who  already  represent  Canadian  and  United  States  manufacturers, 
are  desirous  of  increasing  their  distribution  of  Canadian  goods,  and  invite  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  actual  manufacturers  able  to  undertake  regular  export  trade.  Par- 
ticular commodities  suggested  include  toys,  leather  goods  and  fancy  goods.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  company  are  disinclined  to  handle  any  article  the  introduction  of  which  requires 
extensive  advertising. 

372.  Paper  Rolls. — Uruguayan  importer  of  office  supplies  is  interested  in  receiving 
samples  and  prices  of  paper  rolls  for  adding  machines. 

373.  Electrical  Goods. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  and 
catalogues  on  small  electrical  goods,  including  lighting  fixtures  and  other  accessories. 

374.  Scales. — Importer  in  Uruguay  will  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on  scales. 

375.  Sanitary  Ware. — Importer  in  Montevideo  handling  sanitary  ware  and  bathroom 
fittings  is  prepared  to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
such  products. 

376.  Constructional  Material. — Importer  in  Uruguay  will  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  from  manufacturers  of  constructional  material,  excluding  lumber. 

377.  Industrial  Machinery. — Uruguayan  importer  of  industrial  machinery  will  examine 
catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  lines. 
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378.  Refrigerators. — Uruguayan  departmental  store  will  examine  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions on  steel  refrigerators. 

379.  Kitchen  Utensils. — Importer  in  Uruguay  handling  kitchen  utensils  and  general 
household  articles  will  examine  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
similar  lines. 

3S0.  Wooden  ware,  Kitchen  Utensils  and  Hardware. — A  London  firm  of  importers 
and  manufacturers'  selling  agents,  who  already  represent  Canadian  and  United  States 
manufacturers,  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  distribution  of  Canadian  goods  and  invite 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  actual  manufacturers  able  to  undertake  regular  export 
trade.  Particular  commodities  suggested  include  woodenware,  kitchen  utensils,  and  hard- 
ware. It  is  suggested  that  the  company  is  disinclined  to  handle  any  article  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  requires  extensive  advertising. 

381.  Lumber. — Importer  in  Montevideo  is  interested  in  receiving  specifications  and 
quotations  on  lumber. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Trapper,  May  14;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian 
Rancher,  June  4— all  C.G.M.M.;  Brecon,  May  14;  Marloch,  May  25;  Brandon,  May  28— 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Huronian,  May  14;  Oxonian,  May  28;  Colonian,  June  4 — all  White 
Star-Dominion  Line;  Salacia,  May  6;  Concordia,  May  21 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  May  15;  Melmore  Head,  June  5 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  May  20;  Canadian  Mariner,  June  3 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire.  May  18;  Melmore  Head,  June  5 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  May  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  May  12;  Melita,  Mav  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia, 
May  13;  Athenia,  May  20;  a  steamer,  May  27;  Letitia,  June  3 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Hull.— Comino,  May  17;  Bay  State.  May  31— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  May  13;  Montclare.  May  20;  Montrose.  May  27;  Mont- 
calm, June  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  May  14;  Calgaric,  May  18;  Megantic,  May 
21;  Doric,  May  28;  Albertic,  June  3 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Andania,  May  13; 
Modavia,  May  20;  Moveria,  June  3 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London— Brecon,  May  14;  Berwyn.  May  21;  Brandon.  May  28;  Balfour.  June  4 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  14;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian 
Rancher,  June  4 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Ascania,  May  20;  Alaunia,  June  3— both  Cunard  Line; 
Comino,  May  17;  Bay  State,  May  31— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade.  May  12;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  19;  Man- 
chester Producer,  May  26;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  2 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen.  May  14;  Cairnesk,  May  21;  Cairnmona,  May 
28;  Caimross.  June  4 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Cairndhu.  May  19;  Scatwell,  June  2 — both  Thomson  Line;  Hada. 
Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  Havre. — Golden  Gate.  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County.  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports— Gorm,  May  10;  Frode,  May  20 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valprato,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  May  31. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo.  Elder  Dempster  Line.  May  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Segundo,  Canadian  South  American  Line.  May  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — A  steamer,- New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25;  Canadian  Con- 
structor, C.G.M.M.,  May  28. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer.  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25;  Canadian  Seig- 
neur. C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,,  Antigua.  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  May 
19;   Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  June  2— both  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  May  11; 
Canadian  Fisher,  June  1— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown),  C.G.M.M.,  May  19, 
June  9. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  and  Rosario. — Nordlys,  Canadian  South  American 
Line,  May  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montnairn,  May  18;  Montroyal,  June  1 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  May  11,  June  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  May  11,  June  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Aberdeen  and  London. — Kyno,  Ell.  Wilson  Line,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Clairton,  May  7;  Bellhaven,  May  21 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  21;  Canadian  Path- 
finder, June  4— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  May  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Barbadian,  Leyland  Line,  May  21. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  21;  Newfoundland,  June  8 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  May  21;  Newfoundland,  June  8 — both  Furness, 
WTithy;  Famorth,  May  14,  May  28;  Sambro;  May  10— both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nerissa,  May 
17,  May  31;  Silvia,  May  9,  May  24— both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  10. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  May  13,  May  27;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  May  24. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  11,  May  25. 

To  Corn erb rook,  Nfld. — Nayarit,  Clarke  SS.,  May  16. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20;  Canadian 
Carrier,  June  3— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chaleur,  R.M.S.P,,  May  13. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  May  17. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Roussillon,  French  Line,  May  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  May  19;  Empress  of  Asia,  June  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai.— London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  .Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  May  3;  Achilles,  May  24 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Melbourne,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  1. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Manchester.— Southwestern  Miller,  May  14;  Pacific  Shipper,  June  7 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Vermont,  May  17;  Arkansas,  May  29 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchessa 
D'Aosta,  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  May  16. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  3. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Unden,  May  16;  Tolken, 
June  2 — both  Transatlantic  Steamship  Co. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantr acorn. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  "Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Horcule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  "Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  April  8,  1927. — Advance  figures  of  Australian  overseas  trading 
for  the  month  of  February  and  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1926-27, 
which  have  been  made  available  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  show  that 
imports  continue  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  total  value  for  the  month  was 
£14,059,616  as  against  £11,399,673  for  February  of  last  "year,  and  for  the  eight 
months  £112,066,841  as  compared  with  £101,593,946  for  the  previous  corre- 
sponding period.  Canned  fish,  paper  pulp,  electrical  machinery  and  appliances, 
pipes  and  tubes,  motor  chassis  and  parts,  rubber  footwear,  newsprint  and  other 
paper,  player  pianos,  and  other  lines  of  merchandise  of  which  Canada  is  an 
important. source  of  supply,  show  substantial  increases.  Both  timber  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  however,  were  in  smaller  demand. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  eight  months  is  given  at  £97,061,618,  and 
when  £10,264,913  representing  gold  bullion  and  specie  is  deducted  the  debit 
trading  balance  for  the  period  on  merchandise  alone  is  thus  £25,270,136. 

Concurrently  with  the  increased  imports,  the  customs  revenue  for  the  nine 
months  to  the  end  of  March  constitutes  a  record  in  having  returned  £33,364,837, 
compared  with  £29,891,745  received  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year,  and  has  greatly  exceeded  the  estimates.  Postal  and  other  revenue  also 
show  substantial  expansion. 

The  realization  of  the  wool  clip  is  practically  completed  at  very  satisfac- 
tory prices  to  growers  at  both  the  local  and  London  auction  sales.    In  connec- 
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tion  with  this  industry,  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  amongst  pastoral- 
ists  in  the  proposal,  at  the  recent  annual  conference  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Graziers'  Association,  to  raise,  voluntarily  if  possible,  a  sum  of  £200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  thorough  scientific  research  into  matters 
connected  with  wool  growing.  It  was  recognized  that  similar  steps  taken  by  other 
large  industries  have  given  valuable  results  in  increased  production,  higher 
quality,  and  reduction  of  costs.  In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  wool 
industry  to  Australia,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  proposal  will  receive  the  support 
of  all  concerned. 

Advices  have  been  received  that  a  representative  of  the  Commonwealth 
Dried  Fruit  Control  Board  is  shortly  to  visit  Canada  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing existing  markets  there.  The  production  season  for  this  commodity  is  now 
nearing  completion,  and  for  both  currants  and  sultanas  is  reported  to  be  a  heavy 
one  of  approximately  45,000  tons.  The  marketing  of  this  crop,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  output  henceforth  owing  to  the  new  areas  that  are  now 
bearing,  is  a  problem  of  the  near  future  which  the  authorities  have  been  engaged 
in  preparing  for  during  the  past  few  months. 

The  rainfall  in  the  southern  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  continent  has 
been  abnormally  low  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  ground  ploughing  for  next  season's  crop  is  much  delayed.  In  many 
districts  water  carting  has  been  necessary  for  some  months.  A  good  downpour 
or  two  would  relieve  much  anxiety  and  enable  farmers  to  sow  a  full  area  for  the 
coming  season. 

While  the  large  proceeds  of  the  wool  clip  are  now  available,  wheat-growers 
are  holding  back  their  grain  in  the  belief  that  by  doing  so  they  will  obtain  a 
higher  price  than  the  current  one  in  overseas  markets.  This  has  resulted  in 
some  stringency  in  banking  advances  to  traders  and  others  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  relief  will  be  afforded  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  grain  becomes 
more  general.  On  the  whole  traders  are  reported  to  be  receiving  a  fair  volume 
of  orders  and  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  a  good  winter  trade. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — The  continued  decline  in  price  caused  by  selling  pressure  of  other 
producing  countries  is  causing  Australian  growers  to  offer  supplies  very  sparingly, 
and,  as  buyers  are  not  pressing  inquiries,  internal  trade  has  been  practically 
at  a  standstill  for  some  time.  ,The  rate  of  freight  on  parcels  of  wheat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  April/May  shipment  was  recently  reduced  to  37s.  6d. 
($9.12)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  but  without  resultant  activity  in  shipment. 
To-day's  price  for  wheat  is  5s.  4Jd.  ($1.31)  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  main 
Australian  ports. 

Flour. — The  low  wheat  prices  ruling  abroad  have  curbed  the  demand  for 
Australian  flour  by  importing  countries.  Commitments  in  hand,  however,  are 
heavy,  and  millers  will  be  kept  busy  during  the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  Freight 
is  more  plentiful  at  the  time  of  writing,  especially  to  Egypt,  but  there  is  no 
demand  from  that  direction  and  shippers  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  announced  that  from  Ma}'  next  the  freight  rate  on  flour,  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  same  as  on  wheat,  will  always  be  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  more 
than  on  wheat.  The  present  rate  on  flour  is  37s.  6d.  ($9.12)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  but  for  May  will  be  40s.  ($9.73).  Millers  are  resenting  this  difference 
in  rates  and  are  taking  the  matter  up  with  importers  of  Australian  flour  in 
London  to  agitate  for  its  cancellation. 

To-day's  f.o.b.  quotations  on  standard  grades  of  Australian  flour,  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds,  are: — 

In  sacks  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross,  £10  17s.  6d.  ($52.92). 

In  bags  of  101  pounds  gross,  £11  2s.  6d.  (S54.14). 

In  calico  bags  of  40  pounds  gross,  £11  12s.  6d.  ($56.57). 
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BEAM  WIRELESS  BETWEEN  AUSTRALIA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  8,  1927. — Final  arrangements  for  the  beam  wireless  ser- 
vice between  Australia  and  Great  Britain  have  been  completed  to  enable  it  to 
be  officially  opened  at  4  p.m.  to-day,  when  the  first  messages  will  be  despatched 
by  the  Governor  General  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

Rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transmission  of  messages  have  been  announced 
and  general  details  of  the  service  also  made  available.  Messages  will  be  accepted 
at  any  post  office  in  the  cities,  suburbs,  or  country  throughout  Australia  for 
transmission  to  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Europe,  and  messages 
will  be  received  and  delivered  to  any  address  in  Australia. 

The  beam  rates,  as  compared  with  cable  charges,  are  as  follow: — 

Beam  Rates  Cable  Rates 

Per  Word  Per  Word 

Full  rate  telegrams                                                     Is.    8d.     (41  cts.)  2s.    Od.     (49  cts.) 

Deferred  telegrams                                                     Os.  lOd.    (20  cts.)  Is.    Od.    (24  cts.) 

Press  telegrams                                                          0s.    4d.    (8  cts.)  0s.    6d.    (12  cts.) 

Deferred  press  .       0s.    3d.    (6  cts.)  ....   

Week-end  telegrams  (minimum  20  words)   ....       0s.    5d.     (10  cts.)  0s.    7id.  (15  cts.) 

Daily  lettergrams  (minimum  20  words)                      0s.    6d.     (12  cts.)  0s.    9d.     (18  cts.) 

The  following  interesting  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  managing 
director  of  the  service: — 

The  beam  wireless  service  between  Australia  and  England  will  be  the  most  modem 
service  in  existence  and  the  longest  direct  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  Secrecy  of  com- 
munication will  be  assured  by  the  fact  that  all  messages  will  be  transmitted  at  high  speed, 
the  speed  of  operation  varying  from  500  letters  to  2,000  letters  a  minute.  The  tests — 
extending  over  seven  days — which  have  just  been  concluded  show  that  communication  for 
the  full  period  of  twenty-four  hours  daily  is  possible  at  the  receiving  stations,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  relay  the  messages  to  the  radio  office  for  one  hour  in  this  period. 
Although  the  service  will  be  available  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
daily,  the  hours  in  which  high-speed  working  will  be  possible  will  vary  between  twelve  and 
nineteen  a  day.  The  operating  speed  in  these  hours  would  be  so  great  that  the  beam 
sendee  would  have  an  average  capacity  of  between  250,000  and  300,000  telegraphic  words 
a  day,  or  about  100.000.000  words  a  year.  This  would  be  more  than  three  times  the  total 
volume  of  overseas  telegraph  traffic  which  entered  and  left  Australia  last  year. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  Australian  overseas  system  would  be  extended 
in  about  eight  weeks  by  the  opening  of  the  service  between  Australia  and  Canada, 
as  in  both  countries  the  stations  for  this  service  were  nearing  completion. 


SEA  TRANSPORT  OF  FOOD 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  8,  1927. — The  arrival  in  Australia  is  announced  of  Dr. 
Franklin  Kidd,  of  the  Food  Investigation  Board  of  the  British  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  who  has  come  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  to  institute  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  problem  associated  with  the  carriage  of  perishable  pro- 
ducts, particularly  fruit,  dairy  produce,  and  meat. 

In  the  press  interview  Dr.  Kidd  stated  that  on  several  occasions  officers 
of  his  department  had  come  to  Australia  and  had  returned  to  Great  Britain  on 
ships  carrying  perishable  produce  in  order  to  study  the  methods  adopted.  Their 
observations,  which  had  been  made  for  the  British  department,  were,  however, 
merely  concerning  existing  conditions,  for  the  British  authorities  had  no  power 
to  alter  the  'Conditions.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  possible  that  the  central 
control  of  marketing  which  was  being  developed  in  Australia  through  the  system 
of  export  control  boards  might  prove  a  useful  factor  in  improving  conditions. 
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The  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  acted  on  behalf  of  the  owners 
of  the  products  exported,  and  the  control  boards  contracted  with  the  shipping 
companies  for  the  carriage  of  the  produce,  and  could  embody  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  council.  There  was  therefore  much  ground  for  hoping  that 
practical  improvement  in  the  methods  of  transport  could  be  effected. 

Much  had  already  been  done,  but  the  results  of  some  of  the  investigations 
already  conducted  were  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  experiments 
designed  to  overcome  the  large  amount  of  wastage  which  occurred  in  the  ship- 
ment overseas  of  citrus  fruits  he  would  describe  as  wavering  at  the  moment  on 
the  brink  of  success'.  Experiments  into  the  carriage  of  best  quality  beef  chilled 
at  a  temperature  of  from  29  to  31  degrees,  instead  of  frozen,  were  also  in  an 
interesting  and  hopeful  stage. 

Dr.  Kidd  will  remain  in  Australia  about  five  months,  visiting  every  state, 
and  will  then  visit  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  ELECTRIC 

CURRENT 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  8,  1927. — A  company  called  Irontite  Electrical  Products 
Limited  is  being  formed  in  Australia  to  secure  the  patent  rights  and  arrange 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  throughout  the  world  of  a  new  system  of  standard- 
ized electrical  devices  for  the  distribution  and  control  of  electric  current  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  the  same. 

The  prospectus  issued  by  the  company  describes  the  chief  inventions  covered 
by  the  patents  which  are  to  be  acquired  as  "  relating  to  a  certain  standard 
fundamental  arrangement  of  certain  standard  parts,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  other  sub-standard  parts,  allows  the  production  in  enormous  quantities  with 
press  afid  up-to-date  electrical  devices,  at  extremely  low  cost  and  installation 
expense,  coupled  with  excellent  finish,  elegant  appearance,  insulation  properties 
of  the  very  best,  robustness,  durability,  long  life  of  moving  parts,  great  con- 
venience, much  desired  service  in  economy  and  perfect  safety  against  electric- 
ally caused  fires  and  accidental  electric  shock." 

It  is  claimed  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  economy  and  convenience 
of  these  electrical  devices,  which  are  the  invention  of  an  Australian  engineer, 
are  that  for  an  ordinary  room  lighting  the  current  is  controlled  by  duplex  lights 
used  according  to  the  maximum  candle-power  desired,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  effect  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  current  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  conveniently 
when  and  as  required. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  devices  is  extremely 
reduced  as  they  do  not  involve  the  manufacture  of  separate  articles,  but  simply 
the  production  of  press  and  automatic  tools  of  standard  parts  and  sub-standard 
parts,  which  are  then  assembled  with  rapidity  and  ease  into  numerous  and 
excellent  devices  of  the  very  best  electrical  and  mechanical  properties,  and 
either  of  plain  or  elegant  appearance,  as  desired.  A  notable  feature  is  said  to 
be  the  absence  of  wood  blocks  or  marble  slabs. 

The  company  states  that  applications  for  letters  patent  have  been  made 
in  all  leading  manufacturing  countries,  including  Canada,  and  in  certain 
countries  have  been  granted.  As  it  is  their  intention  to  manufacture  only  in 
Australia  and  dispose  of  the  patents  in  other  countries,  they  are  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  goods  who  may  be 
interested  in  acquiring  the  Dominion  rights  by  lease  on  a  royalty  basis  or  by 
outright  purchase.  Copies  of  the  prospectus,  which  gives  further  details  of  the 
inventions,  are  filed  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where 
they  may  be  obtained  upon  application.  Correspondence  regarding  terms  and 
conditions  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  company  at  A.M. P.  Chambers,  95a 
Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  PULP  FOR  ARTIFICIAL 

SILK 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  April  27,  1927. — Up  until  two  or  three  years  ago  the  artificial 
silk  industry  of  this  country  was  pretty  well  controlled  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
trade.  However,  with  the  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  addition 
to  the  textile  field,  a  number  of  new  companies  have  been  formed,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  to  share  the  increasing  demand  for  artificial  silk  yarn,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  new  enterprises  have  been  setting  up  factories  in  the 
North  of  England.  Up  to  the  present,  the  majority  of  the  new  companies  are 
still  feeling  their  way,  and  production  has  in  the  case  of  several  manufacturers 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally 
felt  that  this  industry,  when  it  gets  beyond  its  initial  difficulties,  has  important 
possibilities  as  a  supplier  of  artificial  silk  yarn  to  the  large  textile  trades  of  this 
country,  particularly  manufacturers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

A  few  years  ago  the  chief  consumer  of  this  yarn  was  the  knit  goods 
industry,  but  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  this 
section.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  Lancashire  cotton  goods  manufac- 
turers have  realized  the  value  of  artificial  silk  as  a  decorative  fibre,  and  have 
lately  been  introducing  this  material  into  their  fancy  cotton  goods,  with  the 
result  that  several  authorities  look  to  this  departure  to  considerably  aid  the 
country's  export  trade  in  cotton  goods.  It  has  been  unofficially  estimated  that 
Lancashire  was  the  largest  consumer  of  artificial  silk  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  year,  taking  some  8,500,000  pounds,  and  that  of  this  amount 
7,000,000  pounds  went  to  the  cotton  weaving  trade. 

Although  woodpulp  is  not  the  only  material  used  by  artificial  silk  manu- 
facturers, it  is  the  principal  raw  material  for  the  viscose  process,  which  it  is 
estimated  constitutes  roughly  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production.  Until 
quite  recently  practically  all  the  woodpulp  used  in  this  industry  came  from 
Norway,  but  lately  Canada,  Sweden,  Finland,  the  United  States,  and  Germany 
have  all  been  competing  for  a  share  of  the  business.  For  the  cupra- ammonium 
and  acetate  processes,  cotton  linters  form  the  chief  raw  material.  Bulk  produc- 
tion, however,  as  has  been  stated,  is  on  the  viscose  process.  The  pulp  required  for 
artificial  silk  manufacture  must  be  a  high-quality  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  and  up 
to  the  present  only  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  mills  in  the  various  pro- 
ducing countries  have  been  able  to  turn  out  the  required  article,  as  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  really  suitable  silk  pulp  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty — 
in  fact,  it  is  stated  that  pulp  manufacturers  and  silk  producing  factories  are  still 
experimenting  with  different  processes  in  order  to  attain  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Two  Norwegian  manufacturers  have  been  supplying  pulp  in  largest 
volume  to  this  market,  and  their  product  is  considered  more  suitable  for  the 
requirements  of  English  mills  than  the  Swedish  or  German  pulps,  although  it  is 
stated  that  in  certain  other  markets  Swedish  or  German  pulp  is  preferred. 

Lately,  Canadian  sulphite  pulp  has  been  introduced  into  England,  and  the 
quality,  method  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  have  been  generally  as  satisfactory 
as  Norwegian.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  manufacturers  reported  that 
Canadian  quotations  were  not  as  a  rule  competitive  with  Norwegian.  Prices  for 
Norwegian  sulphite  pulp  suitable  for  artificial  silk  manufacture  have  lately  been 
anywhere  from  £22  ($107)  to  £24  ($116)  per  long  ton,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
ports,  with  £24  generally  considered  a  high  figure.  Swedish  prices  have  been 
averaging  around  this  level,  and  German  from  £1  to  £2  less.  There  is  an  objec- 
tion to  having  this  pulp  shipped  in  rolls.  Manufacturers  prefer  sheets,  and  Nor- 
wegian firms  supply  these  cut  to  individual  requirements.  General  average  sizes 
in  demand  are  33  bv  42  cm.,  43  by  45  cm.,  43  by  64  cm.,  and  64  by  86  cm. 
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As  has  been  stated,  a  number  of  the  mills  operating  in  this  section  of 
England  are  still  in  the  process  of  building  up  their  businesses,  and  their  raw 
material  requirements  are  open  to  more  or  less  constant  readjustment.  Manu- 
facturers who  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  receive  Canadian  offers  of  pulp 
would  make  exhaustive  tests  before  contract  purchases  would  be  considered.  With 
the  exception  of  the  larger  interests  with  associated  companies  operating  in  various 
markets,  purchases  are  generally  made  through  United  Kingdom  agencies  or 
branches  of  the  pulp  producers.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  preliminary 
tests  and  the  spade  work  entailed  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  various  users,  any 
new  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  introduce  their  pulp  into  this  market  will  almost 
necessarily  have  to  appoint  and  maintain  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  grades  of  woodpulp,  although  a  number  of  the  mills 
are  located  in  the  North  of  England,  London  is  the  centre  of  this  trade,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  London  firm,  or  the  visit  of  a  company  representative,  is 
strongly  recommended. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  BUDGET,  1927 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraslr 

Dublin,  April  22,  1927.— Mr.  Ernest  Blythe,  Irish  Free  State  Minister  for 
Finance,  delivered  his  fourth  budget  speech  in  Dail  Eireann  yesterday,  April 
21.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  budget  is  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax 
from  4s.  to  3s.  in  the  pound.    No  new  taxes  are  proposed. 

In  opening  his  speech  the  minister  stated  that  Saorstat  Eireann  had  now 
for  four  years  had  complete  control  of  its  own  finances  and  during  that  period 
much  had  been  accomplished.  The  financial  credit  of  the  state  had  been  securely 
established.  The  bill  for  the  civil  war  and  the  damage  arising  out  of  it  had 
for  the  most  part  been  paid.  Reforms  had  been  carried  out  in  almost  every 
branch  of  public  administration.  Great  constructive  schemes  had  been  initiated 
and  were  being  hastened  forward.  New  help  had  been  given  to  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  burden  of  taxation  had  been  appreciably  reduced,  while  the 
public  debt  remained  low. 

In  reducing  the  income  tax  from  4s.  to  3s.  in  the  pound,  the  minister  stated 
that  the  need  of  the  moment  was  for  something  to  stimulate  enterprise,  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  business  confidence  and  thereby  to  speed  up  production  and 
increase  employment.  He  estimates  that  this  reduction  will  cost  the  exchequer 
£550,000  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that  according  to  the  present 
method  of  calculation  the  cost  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1,000,000 
per  annum  in  subsequent  years.  He  expressed  the  belief,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  Is.  in  encouraging  enterprise  and  in  modifying  that 
sense  of  grievance  amongst  taxpayers  which  impedes  collection  would  result 
in  the  3s.  rate  yielding  ultimately  a  greater  amount  than  is  at  present  estimated. 

The  corporation  profits  tax  and  the  super-tax  are  to  be  charged,  levied  and 
paid  for  the  coming  year  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  year  just  passed. 

PRINCIPAL  CHANGES 

The  reduction  in  income  tax  overshadows  in  importance  and  interest  to  the 
taxpayer  all  other  features  of  the  budget,  and  the  following  are  among  the  other 

changes:-  — 

Any  article  liable  to  duty  imported  into  the  Free  State  to  undergo  a  further 
process'  of  manufacture  and  to  be  subsequently  exported,  may  be  admitted 
duty  free. 

A  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  on  oatmeal  imported  into  the  Free  State  for 
manufacture  into  oatcakes,  etc.,  for  export. 
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A  revision  is  to  be  made  in  the  method  of  applying  the  tax  on  matches, 
resulting  in  an  extra  duty  of  a  few  pence  per  gross  of  boxes,  the  cost  of  which 
is  not  likely  to  fall  on  the  consumer. 

The  basic  estimate  for  army  expenditure  is  revised  downward  from 
£2,000,000  to  £1,500,000. 

COMMITTEE  TO  BE  APPOINTED 

It  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  examine  the  whole  field  of 
Government  expenditure,  to  report  in  due  course,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendation for  change  or  retrenchment  as  miay  appear  to  be  desirable  or  possible. 

Commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  budget  speech,  the  Irish  Times  says 
editorially: — 

This  body  will  differ  from  the  famous  "  Geddes  "  Committee,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
composed  solely  of  Government  officials  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  minister  Despite 
that  disadvantage,  however,  the  proposed  committee  can  do  much  useful  work,  for  there  is 
no  doubt,  as  the  minister  remarked,  that  important  economies  are  feasible  in  the  public 
services.  It  is  high  time  that  the  system  which  was  inherited  from  the  British  administra- 
tion should  be  remoulded  in  accordance  with  the  Free  State  needs,  and  if  the  committee 
sets  about  its  task  in  the  proper  way,  satisfactory  results  ought  to  be  obtained.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  will  set  the  seal  on  an  excellent  Budget. 

Estimates  of  expenditure  for  fiscal  Year1  1927-28  are  £23,181,103,  and 
revenue  at  £24,450,000. 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  national  debt  on  March  31  amounted  to  £16,854,400,  made  up  as 
follows:  National  loan,  £9,150.200  ?  compensation  stock,  £1,181,200;,  savings 
certificates,  £2,368,000;  Irish  Free  State  bills,  £2,500,000?  telephone  capital 
advances,  £576.000.  After  deducting  exchequer  balance  of  £564,591,  the  net 
figure  stands  at  just  under  £16,290,000.  The  corresponding  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year  was  £13,420,000. 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  liabilities  of  the  Free 
State  under  the  agreement  of  December,  1925,  to  repay  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  amounts  disbursed  by  it  in  respect  of  compensations  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty. 

REVENUE   FIGURES   FOR  1926-1927 

Dealing  with  the  revenue  figures  for  1926-1927,  the  minister  stated  that 
these  were  in  various  respects  more  satisfactory  than  those  for  any  previous 
year. 

Revenue  collected  from  all  sources  amounted  to  £20,609,000.  Death  duties 
yielded  £955,288,  £25,000  short  of  the  estimate.  Stamp  duties  produced  £35,000 
less  than  was  anticipated.  The  yield  of  beer  and  spirit  duties,  however,  was 
substantially  better  than  was  expected.  Customs  duty  on  motor  cars  and 
motor  bicycles  yielded  £251,000.  ur  about  £54,000  less  than  last  year.  This 
decline,  the  minister  stated,  was  partly  due  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  cars  and 
the  slump  in  French  and  Italian  currencies.  It  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  dis- 
crimination in  favour  of  the  home-made  car  shown  in  the  new  basis  of  road 
tax  and  to  the  easing  off  of  the  brisk  demand  for  cars  which  arose  on  the 
restoration  of  settled  conditions.  The  duty  on  wearing  apparel  yielded  £79,000 
more  than  in  the  previous  year  in  spate  of  the  fact  that  since  the  imposition 
of  the  tariff  the  number  of  persons  employed  has  risen  by  4,200  and  is  still 
increasing. 

Referring  to  the  two  new  customs  duties  imposed  by  last  year's  Finance 
Act,  the  Minister  stated  that  the  duty  on  oatmeal  yielded  £15,900  against  an 
estimate  of  £12,000,  and  that  a  decided  fillip  had  been  given  to  the  oatmeal 
milling  industry.  The  tax  on  wireless  apparatus  yielded  just  •  over  £19,000 
against  an  estimate  of  £20,000. 

The  income  tax  yield  amounted  to  £4,680,000,  or  £30,000  more  than  the 
estimate. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  April  8,  1927. — Trade  in  the  Union  continues  quiet,  but  better 
farming  conditions  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  due  to  the  breaking  of 
the  drought  by  fairly  widespread  rains,  seems  to  assure  better  prospects  in  the 
near  future.  The  essentially  stable  and  conservative  nature  of  the  Budget 
which  was  brought  down  on  March  27  has  been  reassuring  to  commercial  circles. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  announces  that  the  Government  does  not  propose  to 
institute  any  further  protective  measures  pending  an  examination  of  the  effect 
of  the  duties  which  have  been  imposed  during  the  last  two  years.  Trading 
confidence  has  been  restored  and  a  bright  year  is  expected.  This  will  be  helped 
by  the  excellent  1927  maize  crop,  contrasting  with  the  failure  of  1926.  An 
exportable  surplus  of  8,000,000  bags  is  estimated,  but  unfortunately  the  high 
prices  of  1925  are  not  expected,  due  to  a  similar  heavy  Argentine  crop  this  year, 
as  contrasted  with  the  failure  of  1925,  which  left  the  market  to  South  Africa. 
A  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  woolled  sheep,  and 
wool  exports  this  season,  in  spite  of  the  severe  drought,  are  expected  to  be  normal 
both  in  amount  and  quality. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  February  (24  working  days)  amounted  to 
779,339  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,310,422,  representing  a  decrease  compared  with 
January  (26  working  days)  of  60,443  fine  ounces  and  £256,745,  and  an  increase 
compared  with  February,  1926  (24  working  days),  of  25,415  fine  ounces  and 
£107,956.  The  decrease  compared  with  January  was  more  than  accounted  for 
by  the  shorter  working  month,  and  the  daily  average  rose  from  32,299  fine  ounces 
to  32,472  fine  ounces.  The  corresponding  figure  for  February,  1926,  was  31,413 
fine  ounces. 

During  February  diamonds  weighing  189,335  carats  valued  at  £708,095 
were  exported  overseas.  Some  apprehension  is  felt  regarding  the  future  of  the 
diamond  market  due  to  the  large  increase  of  production  in  the  alluvial  fields 
which  are  not  Government-controlled.  Legislation  is  forecast  to  bring  these 
fields  under  control  and  to  limit  production  for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  elimination  of  over-production  is  expected  to  stabilize  overseas 
diamond  prices.  Any  marked  reduction  in  these  would  close  down  many  of  the 
diamond  mines  now  operating. 

Business  conditions  in  Rhodesia  show  little  change,  with  rainfall  still  below 
normal.  Maize  prospects  are  unsatisfactory,  but  excellent  results  are  expected 
from  the  tobacco  crop. 

Better  prices  for  raw  cotton  in  East  Africa  and  good  crops  in  Kenya  have 
made  increased  buying  possible  and  somewhat  better  trading  conditions  are 
apparent  in  these  territories. 

VISIT  OF  ITALIAN  TRADE  SHIP  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Miss  A.  Simpson,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  8,  1927. — The  Italian  trade  ship  ss.  Sistiana  has  been 
visiting  the  South  African  range  of  ports  during  the  last  month,  and  is  now 
closing  its  visit  with  a  week  in  Cape  Town. 

The  idea  was  better  than  its  fulfilment,  as  unfortunately  the  ship  selected, 
a  small  cargo  boat,  was  not  of  the  type  to  house  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  to 
advantage.  Also  owing  to  limited  space  the  exhibits  were  divided  into  sections, 
arranged  in  different  holds,  with  a  background  of  hessian,  which  certainly  did 
not  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  goods. 

In  bathroom  fixtures,  there  were  several  fine  examples  of  the  better  type 
of  porcelain  baths,  hand  basins,  etc.  Household  utensils  were  poor  and  dis- 
appointing. Two  well-fitted  motor  cars  were  shown,  the  one  a  limousine  and 
the  other  a  touring  car.  An  unusual  feature  was  the  way  the  doors  swung  back 
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when  opened.  A  number  of  bicycles  were  shown,  and  a  very  small  neat-looking 
motor  cycle.  There  was  a  splendid  display  of  ornamental  Venetian  glassware, 
most  of  it  in  satin-lined  cases,  together  with  a  fair  display  of  china,  some  of 
the  sets  being  very  prettily  designed. 

Foodstuffs,  both  bottled  and  tinned,  were  effectively  shown;  the  national 
staple,  macaroni,  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Wines  and 
confectionery  were  also  a  feature  in  the  foodstuffs  section. 

In  the  silk  section  the  showing  of  hosiery  was  noteworthy.  The  quality 
and  the  blending  of  colours  and  designs  in  men's  wear  made  a  good  exhibit.  In 
the  ladies'  section  the  silk  rib  was  of  fine  quality  and  the  whole  appearance 
good;  the  value  was  enhanced  by  the  packing,  each  pair  being  put  up  in  a 
glassine  bag.  The  hats  and  umbrellas,  however,  were  so  markedly  "  foreign  " 
in  appearance  that  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  they  would  be  valueless 
for  South  Africa. 

In  the  characteristic  products  of  Italy  the  exhibition  was  disappointing. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  fine  leather  work,  tapestries,  beads,  ornaments, 
paintings,  mosaic  work,  linen  and  lace,  but  a  very  small  range  of  each  and  not 
at  all  a  representative  exhibit.  Toys  were  one  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibits. 
There  was  practically  nothing  shown  in  mechanical  or  electrical  products.  A 
few  nice  specimens  of  leather  furniture  were  shown,  also  one  or  two  inlaid 
mother-of-pearl  pieces. 

Iron  and  steel  goods  were  not  featured,  and  this  section  of  the  display  was 
particularly  disappointing. 

This  exhibition  has  been  followed  by  the  formation  of  a'  commercial  organi- 
zation, a  trading  company  opening  branches  in  various  parts  of  South  Africa 
in  order  to  maintain  permanent  exhibits  and  to  represent  the  exhibitors  on  the 
trading  ship.  It  is  reported  that  considerable  South  African  support  has  been 
enlisted.  The  trend  of  the  exhibition,  however  was  decidedly  in  the  direction 
of  specialties  of  limited  sale  in  this  market. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserley,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Kingston,  April  28,  1927. — The  present  f.o.b.  prices  of  the  principal  items 


of  export  from  Jamaica  are  as  follows: —  £  s.  d.     f  s.  d. 

Sugar,  refining  crystals,  basis  96°  polariscope  test  per  English  ton  . .    .  .  16  10  0  to  17  0  0 

Rum,  ordinary,  per  Imperial  liquid  gallon  of  40  overproof   0    19  to  020 

Bananas,  per  count  stem   0    29  to  030 

Cocoanuts,  per  hundred  nuts   0    8  0  to 


Production  throughout  the  country  continues  to  be  good,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  bananas.  The  rum  market  is,  as  usual,  very  depressed,  and  the 
Jamaiica  Imperial  Association,  an  organization  of  planters  and  business  men 
representing  the  Colony's  producing  interests,  is  considering  a  scheme  for  exploit- 
ing new  markets.  The  market  at  present  in  view  is  the  East  Indies,  where 
consumers .  it  is  reported  are  getting  tired  of  gin.  It  is  proposed  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  travelling  agent  to  cover  that  territory. 

Business  conditions  in  the  Colony  are,  on  the  whole,  good.  The  recon- 
struction of  Kingston's  streets,  held  up  for  over  a  year  on  account  of  differences 
between  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company, 
over  the  paving  of  those  portions  of  the  streets  between  and  adjacent  to  the 
tram  lines,  has  recently  been  restarted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  a  firm  of  Canadian  engineers  has  submitted  to  the  municipal 
authorities  an  offer  to  lay  down  a  very  good  type  of  pavement  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  7s.  per  square  yard.  This  work  has  hitherto  been  done  'by  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  municipal  body  at  a  cost  of  14s.  per  square  yard. 

Negotiations  have  recently  been  completed  for  the  transfer  of  the  three 
largest  hardware  and  lumber  businesses  in  the  island  to  a  British  syndicate 
for  the  sum  of  about  £500,000.  Hitherto  these  three  concerns  have  controlled 
practically  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony  in  the  items  named. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  John  H.  English 

New  York  City,  May  2,  1927. — Despite  increased  business  failures, 
threatened  over-production  in  the  steel  industry,  depression  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  coal  strike,  and  devastating  floods  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  an  excep- 
tional degree  of  optimism  is  evident  in  practically  all  lines  and  trade  generally 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  keeping  up  the  high  standard  of  last  year. 
Sales  in  a  majority  of  lines  of  wholesale  trade  were  substantially  larger  in  March 
than  in  February  although  the  volume  of  business  in  dollars  continued  in  most 
cases  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  partly  due  to  price  declines.  A  weighted  average 
of  all  the  reporting  lines  shows  a  decline  in  net  sales  of  nearly  8  per  cent  from 
March,  1926.  Chain  store  sales,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase  in  sales 
in  April  of  14.6  per  cent  over  the  preceding  month.  Grocery  sales  increased  by 
some  18  per  cent,  variety  stores  22  per  cent,  drug  stores  12  per  cent,  while  candy 
stores  and  shoe  stores  report  a  decrease  from  March  of  9  and  12  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

The  steel  industry,  in  spite  of  smaller  demands  by  the  building  and  auto- 
motive industries,  continued  its  high  record,  producing  in  March  an  average  of 
168,867  tons  of  steel  ingots,  compared  with  159,642  tons  in  February  and  166,236 
tons  in  March,  1926.  Pig-iron  production  averaged  112.366  tons  daily  in  March, 
which  is  the  highest  figure  recorded  since  April,  1926.  Notwithstanding  this 
high  rate  of  production,  unfilled  orders  reported  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration declined  by  only  43,979  tons  during  the  month:  3,553,140  tons  on 
March  31  as  against  4.379,935  tons  a  year  earlier.  The  comparatively  low  level 
of  unfilled  orders  that  has  been  evident  in  recent  months  has  occasioned  no 
serious  concern  among  producers,  being  regarded  as  a  result  of  new  marketing 
methods  .and  of  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  production  in  close 
conformity  with  changes  in  demand. 

Construction  contracts  .awarded  last  month  in  thirtv-seven  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  had  a  total  value  of  $620,738,200.  This  is 
the  largest  monthly  total  ever  recorded,  surpassing  by  no  less  than  57  per  cent 
the  figure  for  February  and  by  nearly  4  per  cent  that  of  March  last  year.  Con- 
tracts let  during  the  first  quarter  amounted  to  $1,398,776,100,  which  is  about  4^ 
per  cent  below  the  total  of  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  building  permits  issued  in  465  cities  in 
March,  as  reported  by  F.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  was  only  $395,202,911,  as  against 
$431,386,282  a  year  earlier.  The  total  for  the  first  quarter  falls  below  that  of 
last  year  by  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  value  of  contracts  awarded. 

Improvement  in  the  market  for  cotton  goods  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
sales  of  standard  cotton  fabrics,  as  reported  by  the  Association  of  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Merchants  of  New  York,  were  35.4  per  cent  larger  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  than  in  the  similar  period  of  1926,  while  the  gain  in  production  was 
only  8  per  cent.  Stocks  of  goods  have  declined  35  per  cent  during  the  last 
twelve  months  and  unfilled  orders  have  increased  72.5  per  cent. 

coal  strike 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  coal  strike  have  tended  to  bear  out  the  general 
expectation  that  the  country's  business  would  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
suspension  of  operations  in  the  unionized  mines  of  the  central  competitive  field. 
The  effects  of  the  strike  are  minimized  by  the  heavy  coal  stocks  that  have  been 
accumulated  during  the  last  few  months  and  the  large  excess  productive  capa- 
city of  the  non-union  mines.  Stocks  on  April  1,  including  coal  in  transit,  were 
variously  estimated  at  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  tons.  It  is  virtually  cer- 
tain that  they  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.    These  alone 
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represent  about  ten  weeks'  requirements  at  the  present  rate.  The  non-union 
mines,  moreover,  have  in  the  past  produced  in  excess  of  9,000,000  tons  in  a 
single  week,  and  it  is  estimated  that  their  potential  capacity  is  at  least  10,000,000 
tons  weekly.  Although  some  non-union  mines  are  closed,  the  large  majority 
remain  in  operation.  Output  for  the  week  ended  April  9  was  27  per  cent  below 
the  weekly  average  for  the  past  year. 

AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION 

The  vigorous  revival  in  automobile  production  following  the  sharp  decline 
in  the  closing  months  of  last  year  indicates  that  the  industry  is  likely  to  experi- 
ence another  season  of  insistent  public  demand  for  new  cars,  and  that,  with 
reasonable  caution  on  the  part  of  producers  and  distributors,  a  level  of  output 
and  sales  not  far  below  the  phenomenal  figures  of  1926  may  be  maintained. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  recession  that  began  in  September,  last  year's  out- 
put was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Passenger  cars  and  trucks 
produced  in  the  United  States  alone  numbered  approximately  4,260,000,  as  com- 
pared with  4,173,000  produced  in  the  previous  record  year  of  1925.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  production  ran  more  than  100,000  cars 
a  month  below  the  1925  figures,  and  the  output  in  December  was  the  smallest 
since  February,  1922. 

From  a  total  of  less  than  166,000  vehicles  in  December,  output  rose  to 
234,000  vehicles  in  January  and  reached  nearly  300,000  in  February,  the  latter 
figure  being  only  about  16  per  cent  below  that  for  February  last  year.  In  recent 
weeks  further  expansion  has  taken  place,  with  the  large  majority  of  leading 
producers  reporting  increases  in  shipments. 

RAILROADS  AND  STOCKS 

A  marked  gain  in  net  operating  income  has  been  reported  by  the  Class  1  rail- 
roads for  February.  The  total  of  $70,045,386  is  10.5  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  February,  1926,  and  represents  earnings  at  the  annual  rate  of  5.64  per  cent 
on  the  rate-making  valuation  and  4.93  per  cent  on  the  book  value  of  railway 
properties,  as  compared  with  5.24  per  cent  and  4.58  per  cent  respectively  on 
the  two  valuations  a  year  earlier. 

Stock  transactions  have  continued  in  large  volume,  with  average  prices 
moving  generally  toward  higher  levels.  Transactions  in  March  were  the  largest 
in  a  year,  although  they  fell  short  of  the  total  March,  1926,  by  nearly  6  per 
cent. 

The  downward  trend  of  commodity  prices  continued  in  March,  but  during 
the  last  few  weeks  greater  firmness  has  been  manifested.  The  wholesale  price 
index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  statistics  stood  at  145.3  last  month,  as  against 
146.4  in  February  and  151.5  a  year  ago. 

While  demand  and  time  deposits  of  the  reporting  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  have  increased,  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  remained  nearly  unchanged  at  a  very  low  level.  The  circulation 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  has  also  expanded,  reflecting  presumably  a  seasonal 
increase  in  the  demand  for  currency.  Money  rates  have  remained  low,  although 
a  tendency  toward  greater  firmness  appeared  during  the  second  week  of  April, 
affecting  mainly  the  call  money  rate  and  discount  rates  on  commercial  paper. 

Commercial  check  payments,  as  measured  by  bank  debits  to  individual 
accounts  outside  of  New  York  city,  were  about  2-f  per  cent  larger  in  March 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  total  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  was  nearly 
5J  per  cent  above  that  of  1926.  Railway  freight  loadings  remained  above  the 
million-car  level  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  partial  suspension  of 
coal  production  resulted  in  two  successive  declines.  Nevertheless  the  total  for 
the  week  ended  April  9  was  30,131  cars  above  that  of  a  year  ago,  despite  the 
fact  that  coal  loadings  fell  short  of  last  year's  figure  by  11,516  cars.  Postal 
receipts  at  fifty  leading  cities  last  month  were  3.39  per  cent  larger  than  in 
March  last  year. 
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The  steady  flow  of  gold  into  this  -country  during  the  past  year,  with  the 
exceptionally  large  imports  in  the  first  two  months  of  1927  and  the  smaller 
import  balance  last  month,  has  resulted  in  the  increase  of  domestic  stocks  to  the 
highest  point  on  record.  The  amount  of  monetary  gold  in  the  country  on  April 
1  was  $4,598,782,795,  which  is  $13,000,000  greater  than  the  total  on  March  1 
and  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  $104,000,000  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  highest  figure  reported  prior  to  this  year  was  $4,570,067,375  on  December 
1,  1924. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Marked  gains  both  in  exports  and  imports,  with  a  decline  in  the  export 
surplus,  were  the  principal  features  in  foreign  trade  in  March.  Exports  amounted 
to  $410,000,000,  or  $37,000,000  more  than  in  February;  while  imports,  totalling 
$377,000,000,  showed  a  gain  of  $66,000,000.  As  compared  with  the  figures  for 
March,  1926,  exports  last  month  were  greater  bv  $36,000,000,  while  imports  were 
$66,000,000  less. 

The  increase  in  merchandise  exports  was  due  mainly  to  larger  shipments 
of  cotton.  The  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  abroad  last  month  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  in  March  last  year;  but  the  value,  by  reason  of  lower  prices, 
was  greater  by  only  about  50  per  cent. 

The  export  balance  last  month  amounted  to  $33,000,000.  This  is  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  February  figure,  but  stands  out  sharply  in 
contrast  to  the  import  surplus  of  $68,000,000  in  March  last  year. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  EELS  AND  FROZEN  FISH 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  April  23,  1927. — A  market  exists  in  Germany  for  limited  quan- 
tities of  frozen  eels  and  salmon,  with  the  former  more  in  demand  than  the  latter. 
The  eels  so  imported  are  smoked  before  resale,  while  the  salmon  is  defrosted 
and  either  sold  as  fresh  fish  or  smoked. 


frozen  eels 

Unlike  the  case  in  Canada,  smoked  eels,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  eels 
in  aspic,  are  used  very  extensively  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Germany  and  are  sold 
in  practically  every  fish  and  delicatessen  store  in  the  country,  where  they  retail 
roughly  at  a  price  of  about  $1  per  pound.  Live  eels  make  a  much  better  smoked 
product  than  the  frozen  variety,  and  for  that  reason  the  frozen  eel  is  used  only 
to  fill  the  breach  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  the  live  fish  which  is 
available  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  eels  which  are  caught  locally,  imports  of  live  eels  come  from  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Swedish  live  eels  are  said 
to  be  the  most  desirable  on  the  market. 

Regarding  frozen  eels,  in  1926  the  total  imports  are  shown  as  being  4,658,600 
kilograms.  The  principal  countries  of  origin,  together  with  the  amount  credited 
to  each,  in  100  kg.,  are  as  follows: — 

100  Kg.  100  Kg. 

Denmark   11,458  Canada   2,111 

Russia   12,093  Memel   1,887 

Sweden   4,709  Esthonia   1,693 

Holland   4,585 

The  only  variety  in  demand  is  the  black  eel  with  the  pointed  head.  The 
yellow  variety  is  not  wanted.  Shipments  from  Canada  have  usually  contained 
only  larger  eels  weighing  from  2\  to  3  pounds  each  and  more,  but  a  smaller 
fish  weighing  say  from  1  to  2  is  better  liked  and  would  bring  a  better  price. 

The  process  of  freezing  in  the  exporting  country  has  much  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  product  when  it  reaches  the  smoker,  and  every  attention  should 
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be  paid  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  only  live  eels  should  be  frozen  and  any  dead 
ones  in  the  catch  should  be  discarded.  Neither  should  the  eel  be  washed  before 
refrigeration,  but  it  should  be  left  in  its  natural  slime,  which  assists  in  preserv- 
ing its  quality.  Importers  interviewed  stated  that  the  best  method  of  freezing 
eels  is  in  single  layers,  and  that  after  the  freezing  is  completed  each  layer  or 
each  individual  eel  should  be  again  dipped  in  water  to  ensure  that  the  eels  are 
completely  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice. 

The  eels  are  usually  packed  in  cases  weighing  about  120  pounds  net,  and 
an  adequate  margin  should  be  allowed  for  the  ice.  Last  season  Canadian  frozen 
eels  with  an  average  weight  of  tj  to  2  pounds  were  imported  at  a  price  of  about 
14  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  original  shipping  weight,  payment  cash 
against  documents  on  steamer's  arrival  at  destination.  Eels  enter  Germany 
duty  free. 

FROZEN  FISH 

The  only  kind  of  frozen  fish  which  Canada  can  sell  in  Germany  is  salmon. 
Efforts  to  interest  importers  in  Canadian  pickerel  and  pike  and  other  frozen 
fish  have  proved  fruitless  owing  to  the  cheap  supplies  of  frozen  or  fresh  fish 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  very  small  consumption  of  fish  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  German  fishing  companies  have  been  endeavouring  to  popu- 
larize fish  as  a  food  for  the  masses  and  have  organized  the  transportation 
of  fish  in  refrigerator  cars,  but  despite  this  the  sale  continues  to  be  largely  con- 
fined to  the  well-to-do  classes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  salmon,  where  its 
high  price  confines  it  exclusively  to  the  wealthy. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  comparatively  large  trade  in  frozen  salmon, 
and  imports  are  said  to  have  reached  2,000  tons  a  year.  This  has  stagnated, 
however,  and  is  now  confined  to  consignments  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  occa- 
sional small  shipments  of  the  Gaspe  and  Labrador  red  salmon.  Some  small 
parcels  of  frozen  Siberian  salmon  have  also  arrived  in  Hamburg  recently,  but 
have  not  turned  out  well. 

The  western  salmon  is  much  preferred,  as  the  eastern  product  is  said  to  be 
too  fat,  which  causes  the  flesh  to  assume  a  yellowish  tinge.  As  salmon  is  sold  by 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste,  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  and  it  has  been  noticeable  in  fish  from  the  west  coast  as  well  as 
from  the  east,  although  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  danger  from  this  can  be  mini- 
mized if  every  care  is  taken  with  the  freezing  and  the  fish  thoroughly  coated 
with  ice.  In  this  connection  importers  state  that  fish  from  the  Columbia  river 
generally  come  in  slightly  better  condition  than  that  from  Canada  owing  to 
more  care  in  preparation. 

The  fish  which  are  liked  best  are  the  "  Steelhead  "  and  the  "  Red  Spring  " 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  most  desirable  size  is  from  10  to  12  pounds. 
The  fish  should  be  round  frozen.  The  dressed  variety  is  not  wanted.  Fresh 
salmon  from  the  Rhine  are  popular  with  the  better  classes  of  buyers  in  Germany 
and  the  imported  frozen  fish  is  generally  defr6sted  and  sold  as  Rhine  salmon, 
and  for  this  reason  it  must  conform  in  size  and  appear  in  the  retail  fish  store 
in  its  whole  form  as  the  local  product  does. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  mild-cured  salmon  in  Germany,  experiments  are 
now  being  made  to  see  if  the  frozen  product  can  be  substituted.  By  this  frozen 
fish  would  be  imported  defrosted  cured  and  smoked.  If  this  process  can  be 
perfected  a  good  future  lies  in  front  of  the  frozen  fish  trade. 

Frozen  salmon  is  usually  packed  in  boxes  containing  eight  or  ten  fish  and 
weighing  about  100  pounds.  Business  is  usually  done  on  a  consignment  basis, 
although  sometimes  payment  against  documents  in  Hamburg  and  in  some  cases 
credits  have  been  established  in  New  York.  There  is  no  duty  on  frozen  fish 
entering  Germany. 

Attention  is  directed  to  trade  inquiries  Nos.  384-386  for  frozen  eels  and 
frozen  salmon  respectively,  which  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  589. 
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INQUIRY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  ON  MARKING  CERTAIN  WIRE 
PRODUCTS  WITH  NAME  OF   COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  cables  on 
May  11,  1927,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  the  marking  of  wire  netting  and  woven  wire  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act.  Particulars  of  this  measure  were  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1200,  of  January  29,  1927,  pages  113-4.  It  is  stated  that  firms  wishing  to 
oppose  the  proposal  to  have  these  wire  products  marked  should  communicate 
with  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  E.  W.  Reardon,  New  Public  Offices, 
Great  George  street,  London,  S.W.  I,  not  later  than  June  3,  1927. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Proposed  New   French  Tariff 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER   HERCULE  BARRE 

Paris,  April  22,  1927. — The  bill  now  before  the  French  Parliament  proposes 
certain  changes  on  present  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  classification  of  various 
imports  into  France. 

Adjustments  in  the  present  tariff  have  been  inevitable  owing  (1)  to  the  new 
value  of  the  franc;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  new  pro- 
ducts not  previously  tabulated;  (3)  to  the  need  of  new  classifications  or  sub- 
divisions for  many  products  previously  entered. 

A  considerable  number  of  products  imported  into  France  will  be  subjected 
to  substantial  increases  over  present  duties  should  the  bill  be  voted  as  it  now 
stands.  The  tables  in  this  report  show  the  new  rates  proposed  on  a  number  of 
lines  interesting  to  Canadian  exporters. 

A  feature  of  the  proposed  tariff  is  that  the  existing  coefficients  of  increase 
will  disappear. 

The  proposed  tariff  will  become  effective  immediately  upon  its  promulga- 
tion and  all  contrary  stipulations  in  present  and  former  customs  laws  will 
become  null  and  void  ipso  facto.  Merchandise  which  shall  have  left  its  home 
ports  direct  for  France  before  the  new  law  comes  into  force,  provided  such 
departure  is  proved,  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  previous  rates,  when  these  are 
more  favourable. 

The  new  bill  provides  for  quarterly  revision,  upwards  or  downwards,  as 
the  case  may  be,  based  on  the  mean  wholesale  index  figures  during  the  quarter 
under  review,  provided  the  index  number  differs  by  at  least  20  per  cent.  This 
clause  has  been  opposed  by  various  chambers  of  commerce,  trading  associa- 
tions and  other  interests,  because  of  the  element  of  uncertainty  it  introduces 
into  the  tariff. 

Another  clause  enables  the  Government,  after  consultation  with  the  Conseil 
Superieur  de  V Agriculture,  to  suspend  wholly  or  partly  by  decree  the  custom® 
duties  on  cereals  and  their  derivatives,  semolina  and  alimentary  pastes,  foreign 
feculae,  cattle,  frozen  or  chilled  meat,  salted  meat,  meat  preserves  in  tins,  dried 
vegetables  and  potatoes. 

The  regulations  governing  the  temporary  admission  of  certain  goods  into 
France  are,  under  the  new  bill,  extended  to  lentils  to  be  decorticated,  carob 
beans,  oleomargarine  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  pine  and  fir  staves  for 
the  manufacture  of  barrels  intended  for  the  export  of  cement,  unbleached  cotton 
piece  goods  to  be  printed,  yarns  and  waste  of  artificial  silk  to  be  dried  and 
dressed,  unbleached  artificial  silk  tissues,  pure  or  mixed,  to  be  dyed,  dressed, 
printed  or  goffered,  unbleached1  ribbons  of  natural  or  artificial  silk  intended  to 
be  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  unbleached  tissues  of  the  same  textiles,  motor 
car  chassis  weighing  less  than  2,000  kilos  to  be  fitted  with  new  French-made 
carriage  bodies. 
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Raw  or  finished  articles  intended  for  the  construction,  rigging,  equipment 
and  upkeep  of  ships  will  be  allowed  into  France  duty  free,  and  exempted  also 
from  the  tax  upon  imports,  provided  proof  is  given  within  periods  to  be  fixed  by 
decree  of  said  imports  having  been  used  for  above  purposes.  This  exemption 
shall  not  apply  to  marine  and  auxiliary  motors  of  any  kind,  electrical  machines 
and  apparatus,  machine  parts,  boilers,  anchors,  chains  and  cables. 

In  the  event  of  raw  or  manufactured  articles  or  products  entered  duty  free 
being  unloaded  for  inland  use  or  even  for  interior  navigation  purposes,  the  duties 
and  taxes  will  become  leviable  immediately. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  January  9,  1920,  instituting  a  special  tem- 
porary admission  regime  by  means  of  payment  of  the  customs  duties  without 
coefficients,  are  repealed. 

In  the  absence  of  special  contrary  stipulations,  the  customs  duties  fixed  by 
weight  will  be  levied  under  the  general,  intermediate,  or  minimum  tariff,  on 
the  basis  of  the  gross  weight  for  all  merchandise  not  taxed  at  more  than  150 
francs  per  100  kilos,  or  1.50  fr.  per  kilo,  under  the  minimum  tariff.  In  all  other 
cases  the  duty  will  be  levied  on  the  net  weight,  under  the  same  regulations. 
Agricultural  implements  which  are  now  dutiable  on  net  weight  will  under  the 
proposed  tariff  pay  duty  on  gross  weight. 

In  the  event  of  customs  duties  being  subsequently  raised  or  reduced,  the 
limit  of  150  francs  per  100  kilos,  or  1.50  fr.  per  kilo,  will  be  raised  or  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Exterior  or  interior  packings  having  a  merchantable  value  will  pay  the 
customs  duties  applicable  to  them  according  to  kind,  except  in  the  case  of  goods 
taxed  on  the  gross  weight,  when  the  duties  on  the  packing  do  not  exceed  the 
duty  on  the  contents  by  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  same  exception  is  appli- 
cable to  interior  packings  of  merchandise  taxable  on  semi-gross  weight. 


For  customs  purposes  French  colonial  territories  and  territories  under 
French  mandate  are  divided  into  two  groups: — 

(1)  Those  assimilated  to  France,  viz:  Indo-China,  Madagascar  and  depen- 
encies,  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  Martinique,  Guiana,  and  Reunion. 

(2)  Those  having  a  special  regime.  This  group  comprises  French  colonial 
territories,  or  territories  under  French  mandate  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
first  group. 

The  products  of  French  or  Algerian  origin,  as  well  as  foreign  products 
nationalized  in  France  or  Algeria  by  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  will  be 
admitted  duty  free  in  the  first  group  of  colonies,  and  inversely,  goods  originating 
in  this  first  group  of  colonies  will  benefit  by  duty-free  imports  into  France. 

Products  originating  in  France  and  Algeria,  as  well  as  foreign  products 
nationalized  in  France  or  Algeria  by  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  will  also 
benefit  by  duty-free  import  in  the  territories  of  the  second  group,  under  reser- 
vation of  clauses  to  the  contrary  contained  in  international  treaties  or  acts. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF  RATES  ON  CERTAIN  LINES 

INTERESTING  TO  CAN  ADA 


PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  FRENCH  COLONIES 


Item 


Item 


Copper  ingots  

Lead  ingots  

Zinc  ingots  

Nickel  ingots  

Bronze  powder  

Mowing  machines  . . 

Harvesters  

Sowing  machines  

Cream  separators  

Double-plough  "Brabant/ 
Tractors  10  h.p  


Rate  per  100  kg. 


No. 
221 
222 
224 
225 
221 
522 
522 
522 
522 
522 
512 


15%  ad  val 


Free 
Fr 13.01 
Free 
Free 
338.00 
40.80 
40.80 
76.80 


Present 


96.00 
81.00 


No. 
385 
387 
389 
390 
385 
1339 
1339 
1339 
1339 
1339 
1339 


Proposed 


Free 
12.00 
16.00 
Free 
500.00 
110.00 
100.00 
125.00 
325.00 
110.00 
180.00 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF  RATES  ON  CERTAIN  LINES 

interesting  to  Canada — Continued 

Rate  per  100  kg. 

Wood  pulp  (for  newsprint)  — 

Present  Classification 
Cellulose  paste: 

Mechanical  (dry)  

(moist)  

Chemical  (dry)  

(moist)  

New  Classification 
Mechanical  and  semi-mechanical  moist  with 
at  least  50  per  cent  water  with  faculty 
for  the  Government  to  authorize  admis- 
sions or   entries   down  to    10   per  cent 

water  

Others  

Chemical:  moist  with  at  least  50  per  cent 
water,  with  faculty  for  the  Government 
to  authorize  admissions  or  entries  down 

to  10  per  cent  water  

Others  

Paper: 

Present  Classification 
For  general  use,  weighing  over  1.05  oz. 
per  sq.  metre  (10.764  sq.  ft.)  .. 
1.05  oz.  or  less  per  sq.  metre  (10.764 

sq.  ft.)  

For  newsprint  and  books,  over   1 . 05  oz.  t 
sq.  metre  

Proposed  Classification 
For  general  use,  35  gr.  to  sq.  metre,  weigh- 
ing over  1.23  oz.  to  sq.  metre: 

(1)  Containing  over  60  per  cent  ground 
pulp  and  less  than  15  per  cent  inert 
or  loading  matter  

(2)  Containing  60  per  cent  and  less 
down  to  15  per  cent  ground  pulp .... 

(3)  Containing   less    than    15   per  cent 

ground  pulp  

Weighing  less  than  1.23  oz.  to  sq.m. 
Newsprint  over    1.23   oz.   to  sq.m.: 

Newspaper  

Book  

Wheat- 
Grain  

Flour : 

70  per  cent  and  over  

.  60-70  per  cent  

60  per  cent  and  less  


Fish— 

(1)  Dried,  pickled  or  smoked: 

Cod  fillets  

Other  parts  

Stockfish  

Haddock  

Herring  (head  or  tail  cut)  . . 

Fillets  and  kippers  

Dried  or  salted  

Pickled  

Smoked  

Salmon    and    trout,    smoked  or 

salted  

Others  

(2)  Canned,  natural,  with  oil,  seasoned 

or  otherwise  prepared: 

Salmon  and  trout  

Herring  fillets  

Mackerel  fillets  

Sardines  

Sprats  and  others  

(a)  According  to  Franco-Canadian  Convention  rate  to 
which  would  be  40  per  cent  higher  than  this. 


Item 

Item 

No. 

No. 

Proposec 

168 

1.69 

168 

0.50 

168 

2.00 

168 

1.00 

263 

0.50 

263 

1.00 

... 

263 

1.00 

263 

2.00 

461 

50.70 

461 

76.05 

461 

10.00 

1203 

55.00 

1203 

65.00 

1203 

72.00 

1203 

100.00 

1203 

10.00 

1203 

25.00 

68 

18.20 

105 

25.00 

.  .  68 

37.18 

105 

37.50 

68 

45.63 

105 

45.00 

68 

54.08 

105 

53.00 

21 

Free 

44 

Free 

22 

Free 

45 

Free 

and  47 

81 . 12 

82 

75.00 

a 

oi  .  LZ 

oZ 

on 

25.35 

82 

25.00 

tt 

25.35 

82 

30.00 

it 

25.35 

82 

50.00 

25.35 

82 

75.00 

25.35 

82 

40.00 

tt 

25.35 

82 

20.00 

t( 

25.35 

82 

45.00 

tt 

42.25 

82 

100.00 

a 

42.25 

82 

25.00 

it 

59 . 15 

83 

75.00 

(a) 

« 

59.15 

83 

45.00 

(a) 

<< 

59.15 

83 

45.00 

(a) 

59.15 

83 

45.00 

(a) 

59.15 

83 

45.00 

(a) 

rate  to 

Canada  is 

an  intermediate 

one 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF  RATES  ON  CERTAIN  LINES 

interesting  to  Canada — Concluded 


Rate  per  100  kg. 
Fish — (2)  Canned,  etc. — Con. — 

Lobster  and  rock  lobster  

Lobster,   rock   lobster,   crab,  crayfish, 
shrimps  and  similar: 

Crab,  canned  

Others   

Timber — 

in.  thick  and  over  

If  up  to  3 J  in.  thick  

1§  thick  and  less  

Lumber  "  

Veneer  sheets  of  alder,  poplar,  pitchpine,  fir  or 

aspen,  of  a  width  up  to  %s  in  

Over  %5  in  

Other  species  up  to  %5  

Over  %5  in.  wide  

Veneer,  assembled,  glued  any  thickness   . . 

Alder,  poplar,  pitchpine,  fir  or  aspen. .    .  . 

Other  species  

Wooden  manufactures: 

Planks,   friezes,   flooring,   planed,   grooved,  or 
jointed: 


Item 


Item 


No.      Present      No.  Proposed 


49 


49 
49 

128 
128 
128 
128 

128 


128 


42.25 


42.25 
42.25 

1.69 
2.11 
2.95 
1.10 

2.95 


2.95 


86 


201 
201 
201 
200 

219 
219 
219 
219 

1584 
1584 


30.00 
100.00 

3.25 
3.50 
4.50 
0.85 

50.00 
38.00 
75.00 
63.00 

150.00 
225.00 


  600 

18 

.59 

1580 

25.00 

  600 

13 

.01 

1580 

15.00 

Doors,  windows,  sashes,  etc.: 

  601 

87 

.88 

1581 

105.00 

  601 

54 

.92 

1581 

70.00 

Assessment  of  Duty  on  Weight  in  Belgium 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  YVES  LAMONTAGNE 

Brussels,  April  30,  1927. — Apart  from  certain  exceptions  specially  mentioned 
in  the  tariff,  import  duties  on  goods  entering  Belgium  which  are  levied  on  the 
basis  of  weight  are  assessed  as  follows: — 

(a)  On  the  gross  weight,  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  duties  not  exceed- 
ing 10  francs  per  100  kilos  under  the  minimum  tariff  (which  is  the  tariff  appli- 
cable to  Canadian  goods),  and  30  francs  per  100  kilos  under  the  maximum 
tariff,  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  duty  not  being  taken  into  account;  the 
gross  weight  representing  the  weight  of  the  goods  together  with  all  receptacles 
or  packing,  both  interior  and  exterior; 

(b)  On  the  legal  net  weight,  in  the  case  of  goods  for  which  a  legal  tare 
allowance  has  been  fixed,  this  weight  being  obtained  by  deducting  the  legal 
tare  allowance  from  the  gross  weight;  the  importer  being  free  to  declare  the 
real  net  weight; 

(c)  On  the  real  net  weight  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  this  weight  being 
obtained  by  deducting  the  weight  of  all  receptacles  or  packing  from  the  gross 
weight. 

The  exceptions  previously  referred  to  affect  the  following  items,  which 
must  be  declared  at  gross  weight: — 

Fresh  apricots,  peaches,  grapes,  and  figs;  strawberries  imported  between 
November  1  and  June  30;  fresh  cherries  imported  between  November  1  and 
June  15;  fresh  plums  imported  between  November  1  and  July  31;  pineapples; 
oranges  and  lemons  imported  in  packages  weighing  5  kilos  or  less;  prunes  and 
dates  imported  in  cases  weighing  10  kilos  or  less:  prepared  mustard;  aerated 
and  mineral  waters;  polishing  waxes  or  greases:  and  rubber  solution  in  recep- 
tacles. 
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The  real  net  weight  must  be  declared  for:  liquified  or  compressed  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  chlorine.,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid;  compressed  acety- 
lene; liquified  ammonia;  and  compressed  gases  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
tariff. 

DUTY  ON  PACKING 

Material  ordinarily  constituting  the  immediate  container  or  packing  and 
which  encloses,  protects,  supports,  or  otherwise  packs  goods  taxed  by  weight 
and  which  is  not  separated  from  the  goods  when  sold  retail  but  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  purchaser  at  the  same  time  as  the  goods,  is  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  goods. 

Goods  which  are  packed  and  sold  in  this  manner  are  therefore  dutiable  on 
the  real  weight  of  the  goods  themselves  plus  the  real  weight  of  the  immediate 
packing  which  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  buyer.  It  therefore  follows 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  declare  the  gross  weight  (i.e.  the  cumulated  weight  of 
the  goods  and  all  packing)  of  such  goods  with  a  view  to  having  a  legal  tare 
deducted  for  the  exterior  packing. 

DUTY  PER  UNIT  WEIGHT 

In  the  case  of  goods  such  as  metal  products,  machinery,  apparatus,  engines, 
etc.,  where  the  duty  is  levied  according  to  the  unit  weight,  the  weight  to  be 
considered  for  the  classification  in  the  tariff  is  the  real  net  weight.  In  this  case 
the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  real  net  weight,  except  when  the  goods  are  subject 
to  duties  not  exceeding  30  francs  per  100  kilos  under  the  maximum  tariff  and 
10  francs  per  100  kilos  under  the  minimum  tariff,  the  coefficient  of  increase  not 
being  taken  into  consideration.  In  this  event  the  duty  must  be  paid  upon  the 
basis  of  the  gross  weight. 

LEGAL  TARES 

The  legal  tares  as  fixed  at  present  are: — 
For  cooperage  or  cases  of  wood  without  distinction,  15  kilograms  per  100  kilograms 
gross  weight; 

For  all  packing  of  leather,  baskets,  canisters,  and  similar  material,  8  kilograms  per  100 
kilos  gross  weight; 

For  matting,  canvas,  and  other  packing  of  this  kind,  3  kilograms  per  100  kilos  gross 
weight. 

Special  tares  have  been  fixed  for  raw  cane  sugar  imported  in  packing  which 
is  commonly  used  in  the  country  of  origin.  These  are,  per  100  kilos  gross 
weight: — 

For  wooden  packing,  cooperage,  boxes,  etc.,  13  kilos; 
For  canisters,  8  kilos. 

For  all  other  packing,  single,  2  kilos;   double,  4  kilos. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Belgian  Government  intends  to  revise  its  schedule 
of  tare  allowances  in  the  near  future. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Trinidad,  and  Mr. 
P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  at  present 
on  tour,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York, 
is  about  to  visit  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters! 
The  following  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries: 

Mr.  Hudd 

Hamilton   May  16  to  May  18       Brantford   June  6  to  June  7 

Niagara  Falls   May  19  Guelph   June  8 

Windsor   May  23  to  May  27  Owen  Sound   June  9  to  June  10 

Chatham   May  30  Toronto   June  11  to  June  22 

London   May  31  to  June  1  Oshawa   June  23 

Kitchener   June  2  Kingston   June  26 

Gait   June  3  Ottawa   June  27 
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Mr.  Cormack 


Oshawa   May  10 


Brockville  and 
Gananoque  . 


May  17 


Cook 

Brantford   May  23 

Toronto   May  25  to  June  4 


Mr. 

Windsor   May  16  to  May  17 

London   May  18  to  May  19 

Guelph   May  20  to  May  21 

Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
or  to  interview  them  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 

Canadian  Manufacturers''  Association  at  Toronto  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Board  of  Trade  in  anv  of  the  other  cities  included  in  these  itineraries. 


CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN:  A  CORRECTION 

On  the  first  page  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
(545)  the  figures  of  the  imports  from  Canada  into  Japan  in  calendar  year  1926 
are  erroneously  stated  as  having  been  valued  at  $25,099,376  more  than  in  1924. 
The  correct  figures  are  $12,814,292. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  9,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  9,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May 
2,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  Re- 
united States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina.   ..   ..Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


00 


May  2, 

May  9, 

y 

1927 

1927 

$4.86| 

$4.8520 

$4.8557 

.139 

.1389 

.1389 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

'.402 

.0391 

.0391 

.3997 

.3999 

.0513 

.0547 

.1768 

.1768 

.0515 

.0515 

CO 

.1921 

.1922 

.238 

.2367 

.2369 

.0134 

.0134 

*.26S 

.2583 

.2584 

.268 

.2671 

.2674 

.268 

.2664 

.2667 

.14123 

.1412 

.1425 

.498 

.4775 

.4740 

.4525 

.4525 

.3625 

.3625 

$i'.666o 

.9987 

.9993 

.498 

.4685 

.4675 

.424 

.4231 

.4235 

.1187 

.1187 

4. '86| 

4.8500 

4.8500 

.402 

.86^ 
.567 


1.0050—1.0175  1.0050—1.0175 


.6193 
.4010 
3.0400 
.5612 


.6225 
.4010 
3.6500 
.5612 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines.  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal* 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

382.  Canned  Fish:  Salmon,  Lobster.  Herrings. — A  Greek  firm  at  Rhodes,  who  work 
as  commission  agents,  are  in  the  market  for  canned  fish:  salmon,  lobster,  and  herrings. 

383.  Lobsters. — An  importer  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  lobsters. 

384.  Frozen  Eels. — An  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  eels. 

385.  Frozen  Eels. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  can  supply  large  quantities  of  frozen  eels  packed  in  boxes  weighing 
about  100  pounds. 

386.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  firm  of  fish  wholesalers  in  Wesermuende,  Germany,  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  salmon. 

387.  Tinned  Salmon. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Genoa  are  interested  in  importing  canned 
salmon. 

388.  Rice  Gluten  Flour. — Dutch  importers  desire  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  of  rice 
gluten  flour.    Protein  percentage  must  be  76-80. 

389.  Wheat;  Fish;  Flour. — A  firm  in  Barranquilla..  Colombia,  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  products. 

390.  Lard. — An  importer  in  Gothenburg.  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lard. 

391.  Refined  Lard. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

392.  Bacon. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

393.  Meats  (Canned)  and  Marmalades. — A  Greek  firm  of  commission  agents  at  Rhodes 
are  anxious  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  food,  meats,  and  marma- 
lades. 

394.  Horse  Meat. — An  importer  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  horse  meat. 

395.  Grocers'  Sundries. — A  firm  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  engaged  in  the  wine  and 
spirit  trade,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  distributors  of  grocers'  sundries. 

396.  Confectionery-making  Materials. — A  Shanghai  confectioner  desires  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions and  samples  for  chocolate  coatings,  cocoa  butter  and  other  materials  for  confec- 
tionery. 

397.  Evaporated  Apples. — An  importer  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

398.  Condensed  Milk. — An  importer  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  milk. 

Miscellaneous 

399.  Salted  Sausage  Casings. — A  Genoa  wholesale  firm  are  interested  in  importing 
salted  sausage  casings. 

400.  Fish  Meal. — An  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  fish  meal. 

401.  Furred  Skins. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Sydney,  Australia,  desire  to 
receive  samples  and  prices  of  dressed  and  dyed  furred  skins  of  all  kinds.  Will  pay  for  all 
samples  retained. 

402.  Rubber  Overshoes;  Rubber  Boots. — A  Milan  firm  would  like  to  purchase  rubber 
overshoes  and  rubber  boots  direct  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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403.  Box  Shooks. — A  London  firm  of  brokers  and  commission  agents  seek  the  exclusive 
agency  for  Australia  of  an  influential  Canadian  manufacturer  of  box  shooks,  preferably  one 
located  in  British  Columbia. 

404.  Broom  Handles. — A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desire  quotations  on  broom  handles, 
well  sanded  and  turned.    Quototions  to  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling. 

405.  Broom  Handles. — A  South  Wales  importing  house  are  in  the  market  for  48-inch 
or  50-inch  by  H-inch  broom  handles.    C.i.f.  Cardiff. 

406.  Dolly  Clothes  Pegs. — A  West  of  England  importing  house  desire  quotations  on 
4Vinch  dolly  clothes  pegs. 

407.  Dolly  Clothes  Pegs. — A  Bristol  wholesale  house  desires  quotations  on  4^-inch 
dolly  clothes  pegs,  five  gross  to  the  carton. 

408.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  of  paper  merchants  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  manufacturer  of  wallpaper  in  a  position  to  export  to  that  country. 

409.  Cement  and  Paper. — A  firm  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  are  desirous  of  represent- 
ing Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  products. 

410.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Trieste  wish  to  import  Canadian  asbestos  fibre  for  the  manu- 
facture of  asbestos  cement  .sheets  and  slates. 

411.  Cement  and  Asbestos  Slate  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Trieste,  dealing  on  their  own 
account,  are  anxious  to  communicate  direct  with  Canadian  exporters. 

412.  Colours  for  Asbestos  Slate. — A  firm  in  Trieste  are  interested  in  the  importation 
of  colours  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  slate. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Raider.  May  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  4;  Canadian  Avia- 
tor, June  14— all  C.G.M.M.;  Marloch,  May  25;  Brandon.  May  28— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Oxonian,  May  2S;  Colonian,  June  4— both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;   Concordia,  May  21;   Salacia,  June  17 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  5. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  May  20;  Canadian  Mariner,  June  3 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  May  18;  Melmore  Head,  June  5 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  May  26;  Metagama,  June  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
May  20;  a  steamer,  May  27;  Letitia,  June  3;  Gracia,  June  10 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  May  17;  Bay  State.  May  31 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  May  20;  Montrose,  May  27;  Montcalm,  June  3;  Minnedosa, 
June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Calgaric,  May  18;  Megantic,  May  21;  Doric,  May  28; 
Albertic,  June  3;  Regina,  June  11 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Modavia,  May  20: 
Moveria,  June  3;  Andania,i  June  10 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Berwyn,  May  21;  Brandon,  May  28;  Balfour,  June  4;  Bosworth,  June 
11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  4;  Cana- 
dian Aviator,  June  14 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Ascania,  !May  20;  Alaunia.  June  3;  Ausonia,  June 
10 — all  Cunard  Line;  Comino,  May  17;  Bay  State,  May  31 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Maj'  19;  Manchester  Producer,  May  26; 
Manchester  Citizen,  June  2;   Manchester  Division,  June  9 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  May  21;  Cairnmona,  May  28;  Cairnross,  June 
4;  Cairntorr,  June  11 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairndhu,  May  19;  Scatwell.  June  2;  Cairngowan,  June  16 — all  Thom- 
son Line;  Hada.  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  Havre. — Golden  Gate,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode.  Scandinavian-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Valprato.  May  26;  Valleluce.  June  5— both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane.  Elder  Dempster  Line.  June  15. 
To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  and  Rosario. — Nordlys,  Canadian  South  American 
Line.  May  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd..  May  25;  Canadian  Con- 
structor, May  28;   Canadian  Inventor,  June  18 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer.  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  25:  Canadian  Seig- 
neur, C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 
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To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  May 
19;  Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  June  2;  Canadian  Beaver,  June  16 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
June  1. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown) ,  C.G.M.M.,  May  19, 
June  9;   Copthorne.  Canada  SS.  Line,  May  20. 

To  Cornerbrook.— New  Northland,  May  25;   Xayarit,  May  30— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montnaira,  May  18,  June  15;  Mont- 
royal,  June  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25;  Empress  of  France,  June  8 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Ma}'  25;  Empress  of  France,  June  8 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Glasgow.— Bellhaven,  Oriole  Line,  May  21. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  21;  Canadian  Path- 
finder, June  4— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  May  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Barbadian,  Leyland  Line,  May  21. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  21;  Newfoundland,  June  8 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia.  May  21;  Newfoundland,  June  8 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.  May  28;  Nerissa,  May  17,  May  31;  Silvia,  May  24— 
both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  May  27;  Pro  Patria.  French  Mail  Service,  May  24. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20;  Canadian 
Carrier,  June  3— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  May  17. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Roussillon,  French  Line,  May  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  May  19;  Empress  of  Asia,  June  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Achilles,  May  24;  Tyndareus,  June  14 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Melbourne,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  1. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  7;    Pacific!  Trader,  June   17 — both  Furness 
(Pacific),  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Vermont,  May  17;  Arkansas,  May  29 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella. 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  16. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  June  3. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  RoTTERDAM.--Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  20. 
To  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  17. 
To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 
To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Co.,  June  2. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre.  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84„  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Si  am.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House..  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
I 

General 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Stevens  on  his  recent 
tour  through  the  Belgian  Congo,  Central  and  East  Africa,  and  Rhodesia  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade. 1 

Cape  Town,  March  31,  1927. — The  phrase  "African  sub-continent "  is 
customarily  used  to  describe  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  south  of  the 
Equator.  Curiously  enough,  this  area  is  not  only  a  geographical  but,  in  some 
degree,  an  economic  unit.  The  Equator  does  not  exactly  bisect  Africa  in  an 
economic  sense;  Uganda,  which  belongs  properly  to  the  sub-continent,  is  mostly 
north  of  the  line,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  likewise 
in  north  latitudes;  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  strip  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  which  is  economically  in  North  Africa,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Equator. 
But  in  each  case  the  deciding  factors  in  economic  orientation  are  traffic  routes, 
and  these  confirm  the  constitution  of  the  African  sub-continent  as  the  following 
political  divisions: — 

Union  of  South  Africa,  Southwest  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern 
Rhodesia,    Portuguese    East    Africa,    Nyasaland,    Belgian    Congo,  Angola, 
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Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  Kenya,  and  Uganda.  The  political  disposition  and  the 
principal  statistics  of  these  areas  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 


Political  Disposition 

Area 
sq.  miles 

European 
population 

Population 
other 

Exports 
£ 

Imports 
£ 

South  West  Africa  

Portuguese  East  Africa  

Nyasaland  

Tanganyika  

South  African  Mandate  

British  Dominion 

Belgian  Colony  

British  Crown  Colony  

British  Mandate  

British  Protectorate  

794,547 
322,393 
149,000 
291,000 
300,000 
909,654 
37,890 
480,000 
365,000 
994 
245,060 
110,300 

1,538,920 
19,432 
33,620 
4,214 
unavailable 
10,037 
1,462 
10,000 
2,447 
270 
9,651 
1,289 

5,517,399 
208,307 
862,319 
1,106,534 
3,529,180 
12,000,000 
1,211,013 
4,000,000 
4,121,991 
216,520 
2,508,992\ 
3,126,166/ 

76,018,296 
2,690,021 
5,723,207 

432,997 
1,612,706 
1,841,123 

600,844 
2,000,000 
3,162,996 
2,029,626 

9,576,253 

61,898,988 
2,189,851 
4,712,646 
1,317,907 
2,504,300 
1,679,500* 

617,194 
2,240,000 
3,206,411 
1,234,015 

12,345,379 

4,005,838 

1,631,342 

38,408,421 

105,688,069 

93,945,891 

Note. — This  summary  omits  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Busutoland,  native  protectorates  administered  by  the 
British  Crown.  Although  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  they  are  not  included  in  the  South 
African  statistics.   They  have  a  land  area  of  293,384  sq.  miles  and  a  population — almost  entirely  native — of  764,543. 

*1922  are  the  latest  statistics  available. 


(While  the  statistics  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  given  in  the  course 
of  the  present  report,  they  are  purely  for  comparison  purposes:  South  Africa 
will  not  be  discussed.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  chief  geographical  divisions  of  the  sub- 
continent to  be  the  Zambesi  basin,  the  Congo  basin,  and  the  East  African  Lakes 
divide. .  Speaking  broadly,  the  entire  interior  of  Africa  south  of  the  Equator  is 
a  high  plateau  with  comparatively  few  extreme  topographical  features.  There 
is  a  very  wide  diversity  in  water  supply,  however,  and  this  materially  affects  the 
distribution  and  progress  of  population.  No  estimate  of  the  percentage  of 
arable  land  in  the  sub-continent  has  ever  been  made,  but  a  trip  overland  for 
about  4,000  miles  suggests  that,  between  desert  and  swamp,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Africa  is  of  very  low  agricultural  value.  Wherever  there  are 
extreme  topographical  features,  as  in  the  Great  Rift  Valley  of  East  Africa,  the 
character  of  the  soil  improves.  The  areas  adjacent  to  the  main  confluents  of 
the  Congo  and  Zambesi  are  likewise  very  fertile  and  high  in  agricultural  potenti- 
alities. Where  the  plateaux  rise,  as  in  Nyasaland,  Angola,  Kenya,  and  Tan- 
ganyika, to  4,000  feet  and  over,  the  soil  is  usually  extraordinarily  rich.  In 
such  areas  altitude  corrects  latitude  and  affords  a  temperate  climate.  These 
areas  will  undoubtedly  be  the  seat  of  white  settlement,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  future  centres  of  buying  power  in  the  sub-continent. 

II 

Production  and  Natural  Resources 

It  was  hoped  to  present  statistical  tables  which  would  give  a  precise  idea 
of  the  production  and  natural  wealth  of  the  various  areas  of  the  African  sub- 
continent, together  with  details  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various 
divisions.  Unfortunately  there  is  too  great  variation  in  statistical  practice 
between  the  various  political  units,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  present 
tables  which  would  be  of  any  assistance  in  gauging  the  relative  progress  of  the 
various  territories. 

SOUTHWEST  AFRICA 

Southwest  Africa  is  essentially  a  live  stock  country,  but  the  dislocation 
resultant  from  the  war  has  curtailed  that  industry  considerably,  so  that  now 
it  is  only  approaching  its  pre-war  importance.    At  the  moment  copper  mining 
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is  the  principal  industry,  with  live  stock  second.  Diamonds  and  vanadium  ore 
are  next.  The  mineral  development  seems  destined  to  outstrip  the  pastoral 
industries.  Yet  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Southwest  Africa  are  very  great, 
and  in  time  the  northern  portion  of  Southwest  Africa,  the  northern  portion  of 
Bechuanaland,  and  the  southwestern  section  of  Northern  Rhodesia  will  prob- 
ably be  the  seat  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  stock  industries,  such  industry 
finding  an  easy  access  to  the  sea  by  way  of  Walfisch  Bay. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

At  the  end  of  1925  Southern  Rhodesia  had  355,481  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. Of  this  area  70  per  cent  was  in  maize,  17  per  cent  in  cotton,  and  4  per  cent 
in  tobacco.  The  break  in  cotton  prices  has  been  disastrous  to  this  industry, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  cotton  land  is  now  out  of 
cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  stimulus  of  Imperial  preference, 
tobacco  acreage  is  increasing  each  year,  and  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  major 
crops.  The  Rhodesian  live  stock  industry,  although  faced  with  a  virtual  embargo 
by  South  Africa,  is  increasing  in  importance  each  year;  during  the  past  year 
overseas  export  was  attempted  for  the  first  time.  The  annual  mineral  produc- 
tion of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  valued  at  about  four  millions  sterling,  with  gold 
by  all  odds  the  most  important  yield,  followed  by  asbestos  and  chrome.  Gold 
mining,  however,  is  not  increasing  in  importance  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
the  baser  metals. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Agricultural  enterprises  are  in  their  infancy  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  The 
most  promising  crops  are  tobacco  and  maize.  There  is  an  excellent  small 
market  for  Northern  Rhodesian  live  stock  in  the  Katanga  district  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo.  The  mineral  development  of  this  colony  is  more  advanced  than 
agriculture;  at  present  there  is  a  moderate  production  of  lead  by  two  large 
mining  groups.  This  will  be  augmented  shortly  by  copper  and  zinc  production. 
In  addition,  Northern  Rhodesia  possesses  a  valuable  coal  field  at  Wankie,  upon 
which  the  Katanga  mines  depend. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  most  important  export  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  is  labour.  Very  large  numbers  of  Barotse  and  other  natives  in  this 
colony  cannot  raise  cattle  because  of  the  tsetse  fly,  and  they  are  recruited  for 
service  upon  the  farms  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  in  the  mines  of  the  Katanga. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  more  advanced  tribes  subsist  upon  the  remit- 
tances of  this  exported  labour. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA 

Agriculture  remains  the  sole  industry  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  not  because 
of  the  lack  of  mineral  possibilities,  but  because  the  Portuguese  system  of  con- 
cessions prevents  the  discoverer  of  minerals  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  dis- 
covery. The  northern  province  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  believed  to  be 
highly  mineralized,  and  its  chartered  company  are  beginning  to  prospect  their 
area.  But  for  the  present  sugar  is  the  predominant  industry,  upwards  of  20,000 
tons  being  available  for  export  each  year.  Subsidiary  crops  of  some  import- 
ance are  ground  nuts  and  copra.   The  growing  of  maize  is  progressing. 

NYASALAND 

At  the  end  of  1925,  63,355  acres  were  under  European  cultivation  in  Nyasa- 
land.  No  estimate  of  native  cultivation  is  available,  but  the  native  share  of 
the  principal  crops— cotton  and  tobacco — made  up  63  per  cent  and  33  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  exports.  In  both  acreage  and  return  tobacco  is  pre- 
dominant. Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  Nyasaland  threatens  to 
become  a  one-crop  country.   Maize  is  grown  for  local  consumption  only. 
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There  are  considerable  forest  areas  in  Nyasaland,  but  these  are  not  at 
present  exploited.   There  has  been  little  or  no  mineral  development  to  date. 

BELGIAN  CONGO 

The  copper  mines  of  the  Katanga  overshadow  all  other  productivity  in 
that  area.  Approximately  100,000  tons  of  copper  are  shipped  annually  from 
the  Belgian  Congo.  The  only  other  industry  of  any  value  is  the  palm  oil  and 
oil  nut  trades  in  which  the  British  soap  companies  are  largely  interested.  The 
production  of  palm  products  is  roughly  one-third  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  copper.  Diamonds,  alluvial  gold,  lead,  and  ivory  are  also  produced 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  present  production  of  these  minerals  and  palm 
products,  however,  only  represent  pioneer  developments,  and  their  statistics  are 
not  a  fair  index  of  the  available  production  of  this  colony. 

ANGOLA 

Portuguese  West  Africa  is  perhaps  the  least  developed  of  all  sub-continental 
areas,  although  its  latent  riches  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  contiguous 
territories.  Peculiarities  of  Portuguese  legislation  and  recurrent  financial  diffi- 
culties are  responsible  for  this  backwardness.  At  present  the  diamond  areas 
adjacent  to  the  border  of  the  Congo  Beige  produce  at  least  one-half  of  the 
wealth  of  Angola.  Other  mining  enterprises  are  embryonic.  Among  crops, 
coffee  is  pre-eminent;  the  present  production  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  progress  seems  to  be  assured  in  this  industry.  Maize  is 
the  second  crop,  and  this  cereal  likewise  promises  to  be  of  increasing  import- 
ance.  Oil  nuts,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  only  in  early  stages  of  development. 

TANGANYIKA 

The  almost  complete  destruction  of  Tanganyika's  agriculture  during  the 
war,  and  the  vexed  political  situation  arising  out  of  the  grant  of  mandatory 
powers,  retarded  recovery,  and  to-day  this  colony  is  much  less  advanced  than 
its  neighbours.  Before  the  war,  sisal,  hides  and  skins,  cotton,  and  copra  were 
its  principal  products.  To-day  sisal  remains  the  chief  crop,  although  its  import- 
ance is  diminished  by  the  rise  of  coffee  and  ground-nuts,  two  crops  which  were 
relatively  undeveloped  under  German  rule.  With  reference  to  the  oft-repeated 
claim  by  Germans  that  Tanganyika  has  relapsed  under  British  occupation,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  1924  the  value  of  Tanganyika's  export  crops 
was  twice  that  of  1913.  Even  on  the  basis  of  1913  values,  it  was  25  per  cent 
greater.  Since  1924  progress  has  been  accelerated,  and  in  spite  of  the  slump 
that  has  wiped  cotton  off  as  an  economic  crop  at  present,  the  exports  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1926  were  almost  identical  with  those  for  the  whole  vear  of 
1913. 

Apart  from  agricultural  possibilities,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Bukoba 
and  Mwanza  districts,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Lake  Victoria,  are  receiving 
marked  attention  at  the  present.  Very  rich  diamondiferous  properties  have 
been  discovered  during  the  past  two  years,  in  which  the  great  South  African 
producers  are  interested.  Considerable  development  work  is  also  being  done 
in  connection  with  tin  deposits. 

ZANZIBAR 

Zanzibar  stands  or  falls  on  its  clove  crop.  Not  only  the  Sultan's  subjects 
but  his  government  live  by  this  spice.  Almost  the  entire  world's  supply  comes 
from  Zanzibar.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  copra  gathered,  but  it  is 
smoke-dried  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  remaining  crops  are  only  of 
local  importance,  and  there  are  no  valuable  minerals  of  any  nature  found  upon 
the  island. 
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KENYA 

Nearly  4,500,000  acres  were  unclear  occupation  in  this  colony  on  June  30, 
1925,  and  of  this  total  392,628  acres  were  under  cultivation.  Forty  per  cent  of 
this  area  was  in  maize,  16  per  cent  in  coffee,  13  per  cent  in  sisal,  and  6  per  cent 
in  wheat.  It  will  be  interesting  for  Canadians  to  learn  that  Kenya  is  growing 
her  own  requirements  of  wheat,  of  a  quality  equal  to  No.  1  Northern,  practi- 
cally upon  the  Equator,  at  altitudes  between  4,000  and  8,000  feet.  Both  coffee 
and  sisal  appear  to  be  lucrative  in  this  colony,  while  the  maize  farmers  are  given 
an  advantageous  export  rate  by  the  Government-owned  Uganda  railway. 

There  is  likewise  a  small  and  highly  protected  sugar  industry. 

In  addition  to  primary  agricultural  production,  the  beginnings  of  secondary 
industries  must  be  noted.  There  are  bacon  factories  which  supply  the  colony's 
needs,  and  butter  and  cheese  factories  as  well.  There  are  flour  and  meal  mills. 
From  time  immemorial  the  native  population  of  Kenya  have  been  cattle 
breeders,  and  their  herds  at  present  number  several  million  head.  There  are 
several  native  breeds  of  cattle  which  cross  with  European  stock  to  produce 
valuable  beef  animals,  and  an  export  outlet  for  this  industry  will  become  essen- 
tial before  very  long. 

Kenya  is  probably  the  only  territory  in  the  sub-continent  which  has  acces- 
sible forests  of  commercial  value.  For  centuries  mangrove  poles  and  logs  from 
the  coastal  belt  have  been  the  return  cargo  for  the  dhows  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  come  down  laden  with  rice,  tiles,  rugs,  and  dates, 
just  before  the  monsoon.  Inland  in  the  Kilimanjaro  area,  and  further  up  upon 
the  Kenya  Highlands,  there  are  large  stands  of  merchantable  timber,  and  both 
hard  and  soft  woods,  constituting  a  valuable  natural  asset. 

With  the  exception  of  the  famous  soda  lake  at  Magadi,  the  mineral  resources 
of  Kenya  appear  to  be  negligible.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  gold  may 
be  discovered  in  her  western  provinces. 

UGANDA 

Uganda  is  one  of  the  great  hopes  of  Great  Britain  in  cotton.  The  total 
production  of  the  crops  of  this  colony  was  valued  at  £5,096,717  during  1925, 
and  of  this  amount  94.35  per  cent  consisted  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  seed. 
Coffee  and  rubber  were  the  only  other  crops  of  any  importance.  There  are 
considerable  forest  areas  in  Uganda  which  yield  good  hardwoods.  In  the 
southwestern  districts  there  is  mineral  activity  at  present,  and  the  country  is 
overrun  with  prospectors  searching  for  tin,  gold,  and  diamonds. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  general  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  African  sub-continent 
reveals  an  astonishing  analogy  between  the  distribution  of  population  and  of 
natural  wealth.  From  time  immemorial  the  vast  desert  and  swamp  areas  have 
co-operated  with  the  tsetse  fly  to  isolate  the  various  African  native  communities 
from  each  other.  On  this  account  wide  diversities  of  type  and  of  progress  are 
encountered  between  African  peoples.  Migration  and  nomadism,  the  two 
factors  which  more  than  any  other  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
white  races,  have  affected  only  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. One  finds  tribes  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  one  of  which  will  be 
entirely  meat  eaters  and  milk  drinkers  and  the  other,  which  has  never  seen 
cattle,  being  entirely  subsistent  upon  vegetable  foods.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  sub-continent  are  intensely  localized.  There  are 
no  great  broad  belts  of  land  inviting  intensive  or  co-operative  agricultural  enter- 
prises. The  chief  agricultural  areas  are  of  unparalleled  richness,  but  they  are 
islands  scattered  in  a  sea  of  poor  and  waste  land.  This  circumstance  increases 
the  difficulty  of  general  development.  In  the  same  way  the  mineral  and  forest 
wealth  is  very  localized,  although  hopes  are  now  growing  that  the  Katanga  ore 
beds  may  underlie  vast  territories.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  of  trading  in  the  sub-continent,  it  is  necessary  to  visualize 
the  patchy  and  irregular  distribution  of  population  and  natural  resources. 
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MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  SKEWERS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  April  29,  1927. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  among  butchers 
throughout  the  North  of  England  for  imported  skewers  made  from  maple  and 
waxed.  Before  the  war  Canadian  firms  used  to  share  in  this  business  with  the 
United  States.  During  the  period  of  hostilities,  when  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
delivery  from  North  America,  Chinese  bamboo  skewers,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced shortly  before  the  war,  were  used,  but  dealers  state  that  the  quality  was 
much  inferior  to  the  maple  wood  products  of  Canadian  and  American  manu- 
facture. Since  the  war  the  Chinese  product  has  continued  to  compete  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  German  manufacturers  have  also  tried  to  get  business  with 
a  hardwood  article,  but  neither  have  been  very  successful  owing  to  their  poor 
quality,  and  the  better-class  trade  has  returned  to  American  sources  of  supply. 

Several  main  sizes  in  demand  are  as  follows  (in  inches) :  4-J  by  %2,  4£  by 
%6>  5i  by  i,  6  by  i,  7  by  i,  8  by  i,  and  8  by  %2-  Packing  requirements  vary 
according  to  size.  Offers  have  been  made  of  4J  in.  by  %2  in.,  50,000  to  a  case, 
and  4i  in.  by  %6  in-  are  frequently  shipped  20,000  to  a  case,  containing  20 
cartons  of  1,000  each.  Size  hh-'m.  by  i-in.  come  in  cases  of  10,000,  and  6-in. 
by  \-m.  are  shipped  8,000  or  10,000  to  a  case. 

Reports  regarding  current  American  quotations  are  conflicting.  Certain 
dealers  stated  that  they  were  purchasing  direct  from  manufacturers,  and  were 
apparently  buying  at  widely  varied  figures,  depending  on  the  quantities  taken, 
while  others  were  ordering  through  agents  or  importers  in  this  country.  The 
following  prices  were  recently  submitted  to  one  small  wholesaler  by  an  import- 
ing firm,  and  include  delivery  to  buyer: — 

Per  1,000 

4Hn.  x  %2-in.,  50,000  to  a  case   l/6£d.    (37  cents) 

6  -in.  x  i-in.,  8.000  to  a  case   3/1  d.    (75  cents) 

7  -in.  x  i-in.,  8,000  to  a  case   3/6Jd.    (86  cents) 

8  -in.  x  i-in.,  8,000  to  a  case   4/OJd.    (98  cents) 

As  against  the  price  of  3s.  6^d.  for  the  7-inch  by  ^-inch  size  quoted  this 
firm,  another  wholesaler  stated  that  he  would  not  be  interested  in  fresh  offers 
in  this  size  at  higher  than  3s.  delivered.  One  buyer,  who  imports  direct  in  small 
quantities,  states  having  recently  placed  business  in  6-in.  by  -J-in.  American 
skewers  at  as  low  as  48  cents  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  and  5-i-in.  by  ^-in. 
at  43  cents.  These  were,  however,  the  lowest  prices  reported  for  the  sizes  in 
question,  and  from  another  source  distinctly  higher  figures  were  given. 

During  the  last  few  years  Canadian  manufacturers  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  unable  to  meet  American  competition.  At  the  same  time,  Canadian 
skewers  are  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  trade  in  this  district,  and  if  able  to 
meet  the  competition  referred  to  above,  should  secure  a  share  of  this  business. 
Interested  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Liverpool,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  samples  and  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  prices. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  6,  1927. — Although  trading  in  most  imported  commodities 
continued  on  a  conservative  basis  during  April  certain  foodstuffs  lines  showed 
a  slight  improvement  over  the  previous  month  and,1  there  were  increasing 
evidences  of  slowly  expanding  business.  It  will  be  some  considerable  time 
before  the  results  of  last  year's  industrial  trouble  can  be  overcome,  and  mean- 
while the  public  purchasing  power  must  necessarily  be  on  a  lower  scale. 
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TIMBER 


During  April  there  was  a  good  market  for  spruce  at  firm  prices.  Parcels 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  deals  that  came  forward  on  consignment 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  small  proportions. 
Recent  prices  reported  for  reliable  St.  John  cargo  specifications  in  deals  have 
been  around  £15  15s.  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  Halifax  quotations 
have  been  around  £14  10s.  Interest  in  Danzig  white  and  red  wood  has  been 
well  maintained  and  prices  for  varied  specifications  have  been  around  £14 
15s.  c.i.f.  The  largest  demand  for  this  wood  is  in  sizes  of  7  inches  and  wider, 
as  the  narrower  widths  can  be  supplied  at  more  competitive  prices  from  Canada. 
The  consumption  of  birch  logs  increased  and  prices  are  better  with  stocks  on 
hand  light.  Deliveries  of  birch  planks  exceeded  arrivals,  which  were  liberal, 
and  demand  generally  speaking  was  good.  The  Douglas  fir  market  was  active 
during  April,  although  lately  prices  have  been  somewhat  erratic.  No.  2  clear 
and  better  have  been  averaging  from  £22  10s.  to  £23  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f., 
with  merchantable  grades  from  £16  12s.  6d.  up  to  £17  10s.  Quite  a  few  ship- 
ments arrived  during  the  month,  but  large  quantities  went  into  consumption. 
Prices  from  the  better-known  Canadian  shippers  have  lately  been  somewhat 
below  American  quotations.  During  the  past  three  months  there  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  orders  placed  for  maple  flooring  chiefly  in  lj-inch 
x  4-inch  and  1-inch  x  4-inch  sizes,  but  Canadian  prices  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  too  high  to  compete  with  United  States  shippers,  some  of  whom  it  is 
reported  have  been  offering  prime  maple  flooring  in  1-  x  4-inch  size  as  low 
as  $82.50  per  1,000  superficial  feet  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

For  the  month  ending  April  30,  1927,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports, 
consumption  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1925  and  1926  as  follows:— 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1926  1927  1926  1927  1926  1927 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    74,000  121,000  48,000  148,000  204,000  219,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.     8,000  10,000  10,000  21,000  28,000  6,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.    35,000  63,000  59,000  60,000  121,000  135,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals.  stds.         10  ....  530  460  4,460  4,140 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine..  .....stds.        870  1,200  1,790  1.670  4,600  2,800 

Manchester 

Douglas  fir   cu.  ft.     4,000    6,000  2,000  54,000  23,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft                     1,000  1,000  1,000  6,000  4,000 

Birch  planks   cu.  ft.     4,000       3,000  9.000  13,000  112,000  19,000 

Spruce  deals  stds.        420         650  1,170  1,020  1,970  910 


GEAIN  AND  FLOUR 

There  was  an  almost  continuous  demand  throughout  April  for  all  classes 
of  wheat  with  the  result  that  prices  have  improved.  No.  2  American  red 
winter  varieties  advanced  about  2s.  per  quarter,  No.  2  hard  winter  Is.  6d., 
and  Argentine  prices  show  an  advance  of  around  2s.  At  the  moment  stocks 
of  old  crop  winter  wheats  in  the  United  States  seem  to  be  considerably  reduced 
and  offers  of  these  are  now  out  of  line  with  other  descriptions.  Manitoba 
wheats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  varied  only  slightly  in  price,  but  are  certainly 
dearer  than  at  the  beginning  of  April.  As  stocks  generally  continue  low  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  accumulating  at  any  point,  it  is  considered  that  the  demand 
for  nearby  wheat  will  remain  fairly  steady  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

While  certain  other  centres  are  reported  to  have  had  a  better  month  in 
Canadian  flour,  sales  at  Liverpool  were  slow  during  April  as  quotations  from 
the  Dominion  were  on  the  average  non-competitive.  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  month  home  mills  announced  "a  proposed  increase  in  prices,  at  the  same 
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time  offering  bakers  an  opportunity  to  place  business  within  a  time  limit  before 
putting  the  new  price  level  into  force.  Bakers  responded  fairly  freely  to  these 
offers  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  them  are  now  booked  up  for  almost  two 
months  ahead.  Since  placing  this  business  home  mills  have  been  doing  little 
trade.  Closing  prices  were  officially  quoted  at  43s.  ex  mill  for  straight  run 
grades.  Canadian  export  patents  averaged  from  40s.  3d.  to  40s.  6d.  per  280 
pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool  during  the  month.  Australian  flour  was  in  good  demand 
on  this  market  and  was  sold  for  April-May  shipments  at  from  37s.  to  37s.  6d. 
c.i.f.  L/iverpool.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and 
flour  to  this  area  during  the  month  of  April,  1927,  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley- 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  472,500 

20,195 

89,391 

11,503 

11,165 

Hull  

  313,400 

352 

40,067 

59,750 

2,800 

  180,570 

8,259 

7,813 

3,909 

296 

  109,089 

10,344 

13,510 

BUTTER 

There  was  an  improved  demand  for  butter  during  April  at  lower  prices.  A 
feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  very  narrow  limits  in  price  between  the 
highst  and  lowest  grades  of  all  varities,  owing  m  part  it  is  stated  to  the 
relatively  small  supplies  of  cheaper  grades.  Since  the  price  control  was  removed 
from  New  Zealand  butter  in  March,  this  variety  has  been  selling  more  freely 
at  its  natural  level.  During  the  month  a  direct  arrival  at  Liverpool  of  10,000 
boxes  was  quickly  absorbed  at  from  152s.  to  155s,  landed  terms  for  the  finest 
grades.  Quotations  at  the  close  of  the  month  were  from  154s.  to  158s.  There 
was  also  a  direct  arrival  of  Australian  butter  to  this  port  in  April,  limited 
quantities  of  which  sold  at  the  same  price  as  New  Zealand.  Buyers  in  this 
market,  however,  prefer  New  Zealand  butter  at  equal  value.  The  market  for 
Danish  was  on  the  whole  steady,  but  prices  declined  during  the  month  and  closed 
at  from  164s.  to  168s.  on  spot.  A  limited  amount  of  Irish  new  season's  butter 
arrived  at  Liverpool  recently  and  brought  from  152s.  to  155s.  The  quality  is 
reported  as  quite  satisfactory  and  increased  supplies  are  expected  from  now  on. 

CHEESE 

The  supply  of  Canadian  cheese  at  Liverpool  was  narrowed  down  to  very 
small  proportions  last  month  and  consisted  chiefly  of  matured  varieties  which 
sold  at  from  82s.  to  86s.  on  spot.  No  c.i.f.  offers  of  new  season's  Canadian 
fodder  cheese  were  reported,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  prices 
importers  were  willing  to  pay  have  been  unattractive  to  Canadian  shippers  in 
comparison  with  the  domestic  and  United  States  demand.  The  chief  interest 
has  therefore  been  in  New  Zealand  varieties,  which  have  been  selling  at  from 
78s.  to  82s.  for  coloured,  and  whites  a  shilling  less.  Imports  of  ordinary  Cana- 
dian cheese  to  Liverpool  during  April,  1927,  amounted  to  125  boxes.  Some 
1,496  bundles  and  713  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  also  arrived  during 
the  month.  In  April,  1926,  3,891  boxes  of  ordinary  and  7,115  bundles  and  20 
cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

April  was  a  better  month  for  Canadian  Wiltshire  bacon,  as  during  at  least 
two  weeks  of  the  month  Danish  supplies  were  on  the  light  side.  In  the  last 
week  of  April,  however,  killings  were  reported  to  be  on  a  heavy  scale  again. 
Dutch  and  Swedish  bacon  were  both  plentiful  at  Liverpool,  but  there  were  no 
heavy  offerings  from  Russia,  Latvia,  and  other  Baltic  countries.  Recent  average 
on  spot  quotations  were  as  follows:  Canadian  Wiltshires  in  bales,  92s.  to  96s.; 
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Swedish  and  Dutch,  88s.  to  92s.;  and  Danish,  102s.  to  106s.  Canadian  bacon 
imports  to  Liverpool  during  April  amounted  to  1,122  cases  and  2,760  bales 
as  compared  with  2,189  cases  and  3,431  bales  during  April,  1926. 

The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  on  April  30,  1927.  as  compared  with  March  31,  1927,  and 
April  30,  1926:— 

April  30,  March  31,  April  30, 
1927  1927  1926 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.    38,420       55,010  8,626* 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.    13,044       19,696  2,954* 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwt.     5,391         6,411  1,431* 

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt.     3,982        2,131  3,629 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and  United 

States  boxes     3,016        7,690  8,539 

Cheese   (full  shapes)   Australian  and  New 

Zealand  crates      1,844  932  556 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  (50  pounds  and  under)  boxes         22  60  16 

Cheese  (manufactured)  pounds    12,475       85,244  16,376 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces  ...   ..tierces      1,101  649  734 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard  in  tierces, 

firkins,  or  other  packages)   ..tons      1,162  492  2,295 

*  Boxes. 

EGGS 

There  was  little  change  in  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  on  this  market  during 
April.  Supplies  have  not  been  excessive  and  a  good  steady  demand  has  been 
maintained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  Irish  eggs  were  offered  at  from 
lis.  6d.  to  lis.  9d.  per  120  for  extra  selected  grades,  with  selected  at  lis.  to 
lis.  3d.  Although  prices  declined  about  6d.  around  Easter,  they  have  since 
improved  and  closed  the  month  at  about  the  same  figures.  Cold  storage 
operators  have  been  purchasing  on  a  conservative  basis,  and  it  is  reported  are 
not  putting  away  such  large  quantities  as  last  year.  There  has  been  a  steady 
business  in  cheap  Polish  eggs,  which  have  arrived  in  fairly  extensive  quantities 
and  several  lots  of  Russian  varieties  are  expected  shortly. 


HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  April  are  estimated  at  2,000 
bales  in  comparison  with  11,000  bales  in  March  and  2,876  bales  in  February. 
Consumption  has  been  normal,  but  there  has  been  little  business  done  in  Cana- 
dian hay  as  the  prices  obtainable  have  generally  been  unattractive  to  shippers. 
The  most  recent  c.i.f.  quotations  reported  were  around  97s.  6d.  from  winter 
ports.  Dealers  interviewed  stated  that  Irish  hay  sold  during  the  month  at  less 
than  80s.  ex  quay  Liverpool.  It  is  also  reported  that  there  are  still  plentiful 
supplies  of  Lancashire  and  Scotch  hay  available,  although  lately  business  in  the 
latter  variety  has  fallen  off  to  some  extent,  owing  to  Irish  competition.  Lower 
prices  are  looked  for  during  May  with  the  anticipated  heavier  arrivals  of  Cana- 
dian hay  from  Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  THE  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  3,  1927. — Reports  from  manufacturing  centres  indicate 
that  most  of  the  heavy  industries  in  this  district  have  been  steadily  expanding 
production  as  supplies  of  material  from  the  steel  and  allied  trades  increased, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  and  textile  trades,  the  usual  Easter  holiday 
stoppage  was  curtailed  as  much  as  possible  among  the  main  northern  industries. 
The  continued  scarcity  of  new  orders  has  been  causing  uneasiness  in  some 
quarters,  but  many  firms  will  be  fully  employed  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
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lately  the  unemployment  returns  have  been  reflecting  more  clearly  the  recovery 
which  has  taken  place  in  several  important  trades. 

The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  enjoyed  a  substantial  improvement  in 
overseas  demand  during  January  and  February — principally  from  India — and 
a  large  forward  business  was  placed  which  will  continue  to  provide  work  for  a 
number  of  mills  for  several  months.  Since  then,  however,  business  has  been 
on  a  much  lower  scale,  and  a  new  cotton  yarn  association  has  been  formed  to 
regulate  output  and  avoid  if  possible  an  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  coarser 
grades  of  yarn.  The  fine  spinning  section  has  also  had  a  rather  disappointing 
month  in  regard  to  new  orders,  but  is  still  better  placed  than  the  American 
branch.  During  the  seven  months  of  the  cotton  importing  year  ended  March  31 
retained  imports  of  raw  cotton  have  exceeded  1,230,000,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  1,195,200,000  and  1,346,900,000  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1925-6  and  1924-5. 

April  was,  generally  speaking,  another  unsatisfactory  month  for  the  woollen 
trades.  The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  wool  did  not  bring  out  more  busi- 
ness in  yarns  and  piece  goods.  Spinners  and  manufacturers  are  operating  on  a 
cautious  basis,  and  a  large  percentage  of  looms  are  reported  still  idle  in  the 
Bradford  worsted  area,  although  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  Northeast  Coast  great  activity  has  pre- 
vailed and  many  firms  have  recently  made  record  outputs  by  working  at  high 
pressure  and  deriving  the  advantage  of  spreading  overhead  charges  over  a 
larger  production  than  at  any  time  since  the  collapse  of  the  post-war  boom. 
The  absence  of  new  orders  is  causing  some  anxiety  in  this  section,  but  there  is 
sufficient  work  on  hand  to  keep  most  firms  busy  for  a  considerable  time  ahead. 

Open-hearth  steel  producers  at  Sheffield  were  busily  employed  during 
April,  and  in  most  cases  Easter  holidays, were  restricted  to  a  minimum.  Makers 
of  special  grades  of  steel  for  motor  car  work  have  received  increased  orders 
and  the  general  outlook  is  considered  bright.  The  cutlery  and  plate  trades 
have  had  a  quiet  month.  Encouraging  reports  have  been  coming  from  a  number 
of  engineering  trades,  although  in  certain  branches  new  business  has  been 
scarce.  Electrical  firms  generally  have  been  well  employed.  Constructional 
engineers  are  now  in  the  best  part  of  the  year  for  their  trade  and,  generally 
speaking,  busy.  Marine  engineers  have  a  useful  amount  of  work  on  hand  and 
several  sections  of  the  machine  tool  trade  have  lately  enjoyed  a  better  demand. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Northeast  Coast  continues  to  show  steady 
improvement.  The  amount  of  work  on  hand  is  practically  double  what  it  was 
a  year  ago  in  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels.  The  total  for  the  Tyne,  Tees, 
Wear,  and  the  Hartlepools  recently  was  101  vessels  of  507,000  tons  as  compared 
with  59  of  266,000  tons  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Tyne  coal  exports  were  not  so  satisfactory  during  April  as  in  March,  but 
show  an  improvement  over  April  last  year,  which  was  the  month  just  prior  to 
the  general  stoppage.  For  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  exports  show  an 
increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1926.  There  is  com- 
plaint, however,  that,  while  in  actual  tonnage  the  trade  is  increasing,  prices  are 
too  low  and  that  business  is  suffering  from  over-production. 

On  the  whole  the  Nottingham  lace  trade  appears  to  be  improving  and  a 
fair  amount  of  business  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  improvement  in  employment  and  output  recently 
recorded  by  the  pottery  industry  will  be  stimulated  by  the  imposition  of  an 
import  duty  on  foreign  china  which  became  operative  during  April.  There  is 
now  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  in  this  trade  than  for  several  years  past. 

The  commercial  life  of  Liverpool  is  closely  connected  with  shipping,  and 
at  present  there  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  this  trade.  Vessels  which  were 
brought  into  service  in  the  latter  part  of  1926  to  load  coal  in  the  United  States 
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have  since  found  employment  in  bringing  large  quantities  of  South  American 
grain  to  Europe,  as  evidenced  by  recent  statistics  of  exports  from  Argentina, 
which  show  substantial  increases  over  last  year.  In  other  directions  there  has 
also  been  a  better  inquiry  for  cargo  space,  which  largely  accounts  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  idle  tonnage  laid  up  in  British  ports,  and,  apparently 
expecting  a  firm  tendency  in  freight  rates,  grain  merchants  have  lately  been 
chartering  several  months  ahead.  While  the  immedate  future  prospects  are 
satisfactory,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  during  the  past  six  years  the  plight 
of  cargo  snipping  generally  has  been  deplorable  and  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lost  business  to  be  made  up. 

SASKATCHEWAN  LIVE   STOCK  COMMISSION'S  VISIT  TO 

SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  21,  1927. — The  members  of  the  Royal  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sion of  Saskatchewan,  who  are  investigating  cattle  market  conditions  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  arrived  in  Glasgow  on  the  13th  inst.  for  their  Scot- 
tish tour  and  left  for  Liverpool  on  the  18th.  Complete  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  their  Scottish  visit  by  this  office  in  co-operation  with  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  directors  of  the  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  and  certain 
firms  of  cattle  salesmen. 

Merklands  Foreign  Animals  Wharf  at  Glasgow,  and  the  cattle  market, 
meat  market,  horse  market,  and  slaughter-houses  at  Glasgow  are  municipally- 
owned  and  operated,  and  for  those  who  know  this  city  that  statement  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  equipment  here  for  the  landing  and  marketing  cattle  is 
up-to-date  and  of  the  finest  construction,  and  that  the  markets  ,are  operated 
with  the  efficiency  that  characterises  the  municipally-owned  enterprises  of 
Glasgow.  * 

The  city  of  Glasgow  has  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Canadian  cattle 
trade.  The  town  clerk,  Sir  John  Lindsay,  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Free 
Importation  of  Canadian  Cattle  Association  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  so 
influential  in  the  campaign  of  a  few  years  ago  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  on  Canadian  store  cattle  and  has  since  continued  to  press  for  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  on  Canadian  heifers  and  cows. 

After  a  morning's  inspection  of  the  meat  and  cattle  markets,  the  commis- 
sion was  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  In  the  after- 
noon the  cattle  ship  Marcia  was  inspected,  and  then  the  party  was  conducted 
over  the  Merklands  Foreign  Animals  Wharf,  and  the  manager  of  the  meat  and 
bacon  section  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was  called  upon 
on  behalf  of  the  commission. 

On  the  next  day  the  party  was  met  at  Edinburgh  on  behalf  of  the  Short- 
horn Society,  and  inspected  the  herd  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  at  South  Queens- 
ferry.  At  Aberdeen  the  secretary  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Society  took 
charge.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  cattle  market,  where  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
a  sale  of  Canadian  stores  was  in  progress  in  the  auction  ring.  A  complete 
inspection  of  the  premises  was  made,  and  many  members  of  the  trade  and 
prominent  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  exchanged  views  with  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation. In  the  afternoon  the  bacon  factory  at  Dyce,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence about  a  year,  was  visited.  This  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  large  land- 
owner in  the  district,  more  as  a  hobby  to  assist  the  farmers  than  as  a  money- 
making  venture,  although  it  is  run  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines  and  appears 
to  be  highly  successful.  The  co-operative  principle  between  the  factory  and 
the  farmers  is  absent,  except  that  if  the  dividends  exceed  a  certain  percentage, 
the  excess  is  distributed  between  the  two  parties.  The  factory  produces  Ayr- 
shire and  Wiltshire  bacon  (these  territorial  names  nowadays  simply  denote 
the  methods  of  cure  ,and  not  the  origin  of  the  bacon) ,  which  is  the  produce  of 
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home  bred  and  fed  pigs,  and  no  preservatives  are  used.  Various  herds  in  the 
Aberdeenshire  district  were  inspected  On  this  and  the  following  day. 

The  commission  expressed  themselves  as  much  impressed  with  the  general 
regard  in  which  Canadian  cattle  are  held  by  the  trade  and  the  cattle  feeders 
of  Scotland.  There  still,  however,  remains  much  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  the 
type  of  animal  which  will  command  the  highest  value  and  be  in  the  best  demand, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  light  young  animals  capable  of  being  made  into 
prime  beef  with  two  or  three  months'  fattening,  which  is  the  type  of  store 
animal  required,  but  if  the  requirements  are  fulfilled,  there  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing future  for  the  cattle  trade  between  Canada  and  Scotland. 

A  table  of  the  rates,  tolls,  charges,  and  rents  in  the  cattle  market,  the  meat 
market,  the  horse  market,  and  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  is 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
on  quoting  file  No.  T.C.-8-107. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Amendment  of  Liquor  Laws  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  April  7,  1927. — Prior  to  war-time,  hotels  in  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales  opened:  at  6  a.m.  and  closed  at  11  p.m.  The  law  was  then  amended,  com- 
pelling them  to  close  at  6  p.m.,  and  that  is  the  present  position,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  diners  in  licensed  premises  may  now  have  liquor  served  with  meals  pro- 
vided that  a  permit  has  first  been  obtained  from  the  licensing  authorities.  The 
change  referred  to  was  recently  authorized  by  an  amending  act  recently  intro- 
duced, passed  by  the  Lower  House,  and  then  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  bill  was  reintroduced,  and  after  a  very  stormy  passage  became 
law.  An  amendment  to  give  retailers  of  Australian  wines,  who  sell  this  drink 
only,  the  same  privilege  was  rejected. 

Some  years  ago  the  Liquor  Act  was  also  amended  with  a  view  to  closing 
a  number  of  hotels,  and  this  provided  that  all  licensees  must  pay  3  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  spirits  purchased  each  year,  2  per  cent  of  which  was  payable 
by  the  landlord.  The  money  thus  provided  went  to  compensate  owners  and 
licensees  of  the  hotels  closed  under  the  act.  The  Government  has  now  the  sum 
of  £900,000  in  hand  on  account  of  these  payments,  and  as  it  is  estimated  that 
£500,000  will  be  ample  to  meet  all  future  claims,  the  law  providing  for  the 
assessment  of  3  per  cent  has  been  abolished. 

Australian  Refrigerated  Meat  Exports 

The  lamb  export  season,  so  far  as  slaughterings  are  concerned,  practically 
finished  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Owing  to  Smithfield  prices  having  declined 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  third-grade  Australian  lambs  have  dropped  id. 
per  pound  and  other  qualities  up  to  Jd.  per  pound.  February  clearances  to  all 
ports  totalled  97,575  carcasses  of  lamb,  the  greater  part  being  ex  cold  stores. 
There  were  91,025  carcasses  consigned  to  Great  Britain,  and  most  of  the  balance 
to  Pacific  ports. 

Moderate  killings  of  sheep  were  carried  out  during  February,  but  ship- 
ments were  very  light.  The  relative  firmness  of  wool  and  the  weakness  of  the 
oversea  markets  are  given  as  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  exports,  the  low 
prices  at  Smithfield  being  undoubtedly  the  main  consideration.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  wethers  have  dropped  fd.  per  pound,  and  ewes  fd.  per 
pound.  This  brings  export  parity  below  local  "  on  the  hoof  "  values.  During 
February  exporters  were  paying  2Jd.  to  2|d.  per  pound  bare  meat  in  Sydney 
for  light-weight  wethers,  2-Jd.  per  pound  for  50/70  wethers,  and  2d.  for. ewes. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  low  prices  offered  from  oversea  countries,  mutton  and 
lamb  have  not  been  so  cheap  in  Australia  for  many  years,  and  the  good  seasons 
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of  late  years,  generally  speaking,  have  so  increased  the  flocks  in  the  various 
states,  excepting  Queensland,  which  lost  some  millions  of  sheep  during  a  severe 
drought,  that  pastoralists  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  decreased  demand. 

As  with  mutton  and  lambs,  the  trade  in  beef  has  been  very  quiet.  Since 
July,  1926,  12,000  carcasses  of  lamb  have  been  shipped  to  Vancouver.  Some 
2,551  carcasses  of  mutton  have  also  been  despatched  to  the  same  port. 

Whaling   in   the  Antarctic 

The  Norwegian  whaling  mother-ship  N.  T.  Neilsen-Alonso  arrived  at 
Sydney  last  week  from  the  Antarctic  after  a  whaling  cruise  of  four  months.  The 
vessel  called  here  for  coal  preparatory  to  returning  to  Europe  via  Cape  Horn. 
The  cruise  was  highly  successful,  456  whales  having  been  taken,  yielding  36,800 
barrels  of  oil.  The  catch  was  secured  despite  the  fact  that  ice  conditions  were 
extraordinarily  severe.  The  N.  T.  Neilsen-Alonso  was  able,  through  a  ramp  cut 
in  her  stern,  to  hoist  whales  weighing  100  tons  aboard  bodily  and  thus  remain 
at  sea.  The  cruise  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  the  gear  used  is  stated  to  have 
been  rather  light  for  the  work.  A  serious  accident  occurred  when  a  whale  was 
being  hauled  up,  the  gear  snapping  under  the  great  strain,  seriously  injuring 
two  of  the  crew.  A  whale  of  the  blue  species,  110  feet  in  length,  over  115  tons 
in  weight,  and  yielding  160  barrels  of  oil,  which  was  secured,  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  whale  ever  caught. 

The  Norwegian  whaler  C.  A.  Larsen  arrived  at  Paterson  Inlet,  New  Zea- 
land, recently  from  Ross  Sea  with  47,000  barrels  of  oil  valued  at  £250,000.  The 
vessel  visited  Balleny  Island,  and  secured  100  whales  in  ten  days.  This  is  a 
new  field  in  the  warmer  regions,  opening  up  possibilities  of  a  longer  whaling 
season.  It  is  said  that  Balleny  Island  has  not  been  visited  since  1830.  Another 
mother-ship,  the  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  which  has  spent  several  seasons  in 
the  Antarctic,  has  also  returned  to  her  base  with  a  catch  of  22,500  barrels  of  oil. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  extensive  whaling  operations  in  the 
Antarctic  will  in  a  few  years  exterminate  the  whale. 

Newspaper  Tax  in  New  South  Wales 

An  act  was  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  whereby 
a  tax  of  one  halfpenny  per  paper  was  imposed  on  all  newspapers  having  a 
circulation  of  15,000  copies,  and  for  some  months  newspaper  proprietors  collected 
the  tax  from  purchasers  of  papers.  The  proprietors,  however,  appealed  to  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  against  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. This  contention  has  been  upheld  and  a  decision  given  in  favour  of  the 
proprietors,  who  now  state  that  they  will  pay  over  to  the  hospitals  the  moneys 
collected  as  a  tax.  As  the  Government  subsidizes  pound  for  pound  raised  by 
the  hospitals,  instead  of  collecting  the  estimated  revenue  of  £600,000  per  annum, 
it  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  very  large  additional  sum  on  its  own  account  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  hospitals. 

British  Motor  Industry  Delegation  to  Australia 

As  the  result  of  the  recent  Imperial  Conference,  when  representations  were 
made  by  the  Australian  delegates  that  British  motor  cars  were  more  suitable  to 
perfect  roads  than  the  rough  conditions  they  are  subjected  to  in  the  great  spaces 
in  Australia,  a  delegation  has  just  arrived  in  the  Commonwealth  with  a  view 
to  inquiring  what  alterations  are  required  to  suit  Australian  conditions.  Aus- 
tralia is  noted  for  its  bad  roads;  away  out  back  in  the  bush  country  they  are 
mere  tracks  requiring  strongly  built  cars  to  stand  up  to  the  work.  The  majority 
of  cars  used  in  Australia  have  a  4-foot  8-inch  track,  but  some  have  a  narrow 
and  find  great  difficulty  in  running  on  the  broader  track.  The  clearance  under- 
neath is  also  a  subject  requiring  attention  on  account  of  the  stumps,  and  some 
of  the  tires  have  been  found  wanting  in  strength. 
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REVIEW  OF  INDIAN  TRADE  STATISTICS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  R.  Poussette 

[The  present  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  is  Is.  6d.   This  has  recently  been 
fixed  by  law.   A  lac  is  equal  to  100,000  rupees.   A  crore  is  equal  to  100  lacs.] 

Calcutta,  April  14,  1927. — Early  in  the  present  year  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistic?,  India,  published  a  review  of  the  trade 
of  India  for  the  year  1925-26.  This  report  is  highly  interesting  and  merits 
close  attention,  but  at  the  moment  time  does  not  permit  of  more  than  a  hasty 
review.    Later  it  will  be  treated  more  in  detail. 

For  the  period  mentioned  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
Rs.  387  crores.  This  amount  was  less  by  Rs.  13  crores  than  the  year  before, 
which  the  department  ascribe  to  reduced  shipments  of  food  grains  and  tea.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  for  1925-26  reached  the  figure  of 
Rs.  236  crores.  This  was  less  by  Rs.  17  crores  than  the  imports  of  the  previous 
year.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  the  small  purchases  by  India  of  cotton, 
piecegoods,  and  also  to  the  lower  value  per  ton  of  the  sugar  imported.  Reduced 
to  dollars  at  an  exchange  value  of  36  cents  to  the  rupee,  the  exports  for  1925-26 
amounted  to  $1,393,200,000  and  the  imports  to  $849,600,000. 

COMPARISON   OF   INDIAN   AND    CANADIAN  FIGURES 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Indian  foreign  trade  figures  with  Canadian. 
For  the  period  mentioned  above,  Canadian  total  exports  of  merchandise  amounted 
to  $1,315,192,791  and  the  imports  to  $927,402,732.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  foreign  trade  figures  of  the  two  countries  very  closely  approximate.  India's 
exports  were  a  little  larger  than  Canada's,  while  the  imports  were  somewhat 
less  in  value. 

IMPORTS 

Of  the  total  imports  of  Rs.  236  crores,  food,  drink  and  tobacco  accounted 
for  about  Rs.  33  crores ;  raw  materials  and  produce  and  articles  mainly  manu- 
factured accounted  for  about  Rs.  21  crores;  and  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured for  Rs.  168  crores.  The  balance  was  principally  made  up  of  the 
imports  of  Government  stores  which  were  valued  at  a  little  under  Rs,  10  crores. 

The  import  figures  under  the  above-mentioned  headings  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  showed  a  decrease  in  the  year 
under  review  of  about  Rs.  3^  crores  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Most 
of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  sugar  imports  to 
which  reference  was  made  above.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  sugar  accounts 
for  Rs.  5  crores  but  apart  from  that  commodity  it  will  be  seen  that  imports 
of  foodstuffs  showed  a  small  increase.  Provisions  and  oilman's  stores  increased 
from  Rs.  392  lacs  to  Rs.  451  lacs.  Amongst  raw  materials  the  only  commodity 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  export  is  wood  and  timber.  This  shows 
an  increase  from  Rs.  41  crores  in  1924-25  to  Rs.  52  crores  in  the  following  year. 

Amongst  the  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  there  are  a  number 
which  are  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  Canadian  trade.  Amongst  such 
may  'be  mentioned  chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  hardware,  electrical  goods 
and  apparatus,  manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  which  would  include  railway 
sleepers  and  sawn  lumber,  leather,  machinery  of  all  kinds  including  belting  for 
machinery,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  paper,  pasteboard  and 
stationery,  rubber  manufactures  which  would  include  motor  tires,  vehicles 
which  would  include  automobiles. 

The  above  figures  show  that  Indian  purchases  are  of  substantial  importance, 
and  as  the  trade  of  the  country  is  likely  to  grow,  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
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Canadian  manufacturers  should  pay  greater  attention  to  the  needs  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  its  expanding 
volume  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  exports,  naturally  they  are  of  much  less  importance  to 
Canada,  particularly  as  only  a  few  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  Dominion. 

EXPORTS 

The  exports  are  divided  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  imports.  Food,  drink 
and  tobacco  accounted  for  a  little  over  Rs.  82  crores;  raw  materials  and 
produce  and  articles  mainly  manufactured  accounted  for  Rs.  200  crores;  and 
articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  for  Rs.  80/90  crores.  Of  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco,  the  only  item  of  particular  interest  to  Canada  is  that  relating 
to  tea  of  which  Canadians  are  large  consumers.  Amongst  rawT  materials  a 
little  rubber  from  India  may  find  its  way  into  the  Dominion,  although  it  is 
improbable.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  other  commodities  imported  into 
Canada,  such  as  myrabolam  seeds,  but  the  trade  cannot  be  important. 

Amongst  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  one  item  of  interest  is 
that  of  jute  yarns  and  manufactures,  Canada  being  a  fairly  heavy  importer 
of  hessians  and  gunnies. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increased  value  of  manufactured  goods  and 
some  raw  materials,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Indian  trade  (particularly  imports) 
shows  a  substantial  increase  over  pre-war  years.  Taking  the  quinquennial 
period  from  1909-10  to  1913-14,  the  imports  have  only  increased  from  Rs.  15167 
lacs  to  Rs.  23600  lacs.  In  the  same  period  the  exports  have  increased  from 
Rs.  2,24,23  lacs  to  Rs.  3,86,82  lacs. 

FUTURE  TREND  OP  FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  estimating  the  future  trend  of  India's  foreign  trade,  a  number  of  factors 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  monsoon  is  the  most  important, 
as  on  the  rains  depend  largely  whether  India  will  have  a  prosperous  or  a  poor 
year.  If  the  rains  are  abundant  and  are  not  too  late  or  too  early,  Indian  agri- 
culture, upon  which  so  largely  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  feels  the 
benefit  to  a  vital  degree.  But  if  on  the  contrary  the  monsoon  even  partially 
fails,  the  converse  effect  is  the  result,  and  those  who  might  in  a  prosperous 
season  have  something  to  spend  are  compelled  to  curtail  expenditure  and  this 
in  turn  reacts  upon  the  trade  of  the  country.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  development  in  India  will  in  future  take  place  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  past.  If  this  prediction  should  prove  to  be  correct,  and  such  a  contingency 
is  by  no  means  assured,  the  effect  upon  India's  import  trade  would  be  in 
more  or  less  direct  proportion  to  the  resulting  increased  prosperity. 

ENCLOSING  LETTERS  WITH  CATALOGUES 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java, 
writes  under  date  April  5  directing  attention  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  some 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  send  their  letters  overseas  enclosed  with  catalogues 
in  large  envelopes  or  parcels.  This  practice  is  one  that  should  be  discontinued 
even  where  the  full  rate  of  letter  postage  has  been  paid  as  the  letters  are 
inclined  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  catalogues  when  opened  and  thus  lost  sight  of. 

HAMBURG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE  REGULATIONS 

Revised  regulations  have  recently  been  issued  affecting  the  purchase  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  maize  on  the  Hamburg  Grain  Exchange.  A  few  copies 
of  these  regulations  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  available  for  inspection  by  interested  Canadian  exporters 
(quote  file  No.  28251). 
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MARKET  FOR  ANIMAL  HAIR  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgilliv[UY 

Hamburg,  May  4,  1927. — Inquiries  have  recently  been  received  at  this 
office  for  horse  hair  and  hog  hair,  both  of  which  are  used  extensively  in  Ger- 
many for  the  manufacture  of  hair  cloth  and  in  the  brush  industry.  A  number 
of  small  shipments  have  been  received  from  Canada  and  have  turned  out  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  although  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  come  from  other 
countries  and  Canada  is  not  mentioned  in  the  German  trade  returns. 

In  the  calendar  year  1926  the  total  German  imports  of  animal  hair  amounted 
to  5,339  metric  tons  valued  roughly  at  $1,349,000.  The  United  States  supplied 
the  largest  quantities,  followed1,  by  Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Roumania  and  a  number  of  other  European  countries. 

Regarding  the  horse  hair,  what  is  required  is  the  hair  of  the  mane  and 
tail  of  the  animal  in  its  natural  state,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  Canada,  stable  comb- 
ings. The  length  of  the  hair  plays  an  important  part  in  its  value  and,  roughly, 
the  tail  hair  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  that  from  the  mane.  The  hair 
from  the  mane  and  tail  should  be  packed  separately.  Hair  from  dead  animals 
does  not  command  the  price  that  it  does  when  it  is  combed  from  the  live  animal, 
as  the  former  is  said  to  have  lost  much  of  its  resiliency.  Mane  hair  of  good 
quality  will  bring  a  price  of  about  28  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  while  tail 
hair  will  bring  about  62  cents  c.i.f.  the  same  port.  The  complete  tail  with  the 
hair  adhering  to  the  stump  will  sell  for  about  50  cents.  Crude  hog  hair  from 
winter-killed  hogs  brings  a  higher  price  than  hair  from  summer-killed  animals 
and  sells  for  about  5  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Hamburg  against  3  cents  for  the  latter. 
Dressed  hog  hair  will  bring  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  is  also  a  market  for 
cow  tails,  which  will  bring  about  4  cents  apiece. 

Most  of  the  animal  hair  coming  to  Hamburg  from  overseas  is  packed  in 
bales  weighing  about  400  pounds.  It  is  essential  that  the  hair  be  cleaned  and 
thoroughly  dried  before  packing.  Hair  which  is  packed  in  a  damp  condition 
deteriorates  and  every  care  should  be  taken  by  the  shipper  to  avoid  this. 

Exporters  who  may  be  interested  in  disposing  of  any  of  the  products  men- 
tioned in  the  German  market  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Hamburg. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgtllivray 

Hamburg,  May  4,  1927. — The  month  of  April  has  witnessed  a  further 
marked  improvement  in  the  unemployment  situation  and  the  number  of  totally 
unemployed  has  decreased  by  134,000,  or  12  per  cent,  and  has  brought  the 
number  out  of  work  down  to  less  than  987,000.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
increased  activities  in  the  building  trades  and  agriculture  and  the  general 
freshening  of  business  concurrent  with  the  approach  of  the  summer  season. 

The  official  wholesale  price  index  remained  practically  stationary  during 
the  month.  On  April  6  it  stood  at  134.9  and  on  the  27th  had  fallen  to  134.8. 
This  index  has  been  steadily  declining  since  December,  1926,  when  it  was  137.1. 
The  official  cost  of  living  index  number  was  146.4  against  144.9  in  March. 
The  number  of  car  loadings  on  the  German  State  railways  continues  to  decrease. 

Coal  mining  showed  a  decline  in  activity  and  the  daily  output  in  all  the 
coal-mining  areas,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  has  declined.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  is  still  noted.  The  demands  of  the  domestic 
iron  market  in  March  showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  compared  with  the 
previous  month  and  thus  reached  its  highest  position  since  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency.    Steel  production  in  March  was  1,415,083  metric  tons  against 
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1,233,599  metric  tons  in  February  and  948,974  in  March,  1926.  This  is  the 
highest  figure  since  the  last  year  of  the  war  and  approximately  40  per  cent 
higher  than  the  1913  figures  for  the  same  area. 

Many  of  the  steel  works  have  orders  booked  ahead  for  a  considerable 
period,  while  some  others  have  been  forced  to  decline  new  business.  There  is 
also  a  good  demand  for  iron  for  construction  purposes  which  is  coincident  with 
the  increased  building  activities. 

The  money  market  became  easier  towards  the  close  of  the  month  and  the 
returns  of  the  Reichsbank  show  the  effect  of  the  trade  revival  in  expanding 
credits.  Long-term  credits  are  again  more  plentiful  and  lending  has  been 
resumed  by  the  mortgage  banks.  The  Gold  Discount  Bank,  which  has  pre- 
viously granted  its  credits  for  furthering  export  trade  in  sterling,  is  now  doing 
so  in  reichsmarks. 

The  foreign  trade  statistics  for  March  show  a  distinct  improvement  and, 
omitting  precious  metals,  the  unfavourable  balance  has  declined  from  339 
million  marks  in  February  to  244  million  marks.  The  detailed  figures,  in 
thousands  of  marks,  together  with  those  for  February,  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 


March 

February 

March 

February 

14,409 

13,504 

871 

659 

312,109 

336,990 

31,272 

27,685 

Raw     and  semi-manufactured 

588,050 

579,356 

209,376 

186,347 

171,216 

164,706 

600,289 

541,146 

1,085,684 

1,094,556 

841,808 

755,837 

34,799 

44,551 

1,821 

1,500 

Total  

1,120,485 

1,139,107 

843,629 

2,401,014 

The  principal  decline  in  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  is  shown  in  coffee, 
barley,  eggs,  butter,  and  meat,  while  there  were  increases  in  rice,  wheat,  sugar, 
and  maize.  Regarding  the  exports,  the  chief  increases  were  in  textile  goods, 
steel  and  iron,  and  machinery. 

ARGENTINA'S  EXPORTS,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1927 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 
[Note. — Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  dollars.    One  hectare  equals  2.471  acres.] 

Buenos  Aires,  April  20,  1927. — The  total  value  of  exports  from  Argentina 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1927  reached  the  sum  of  $277,249,000  compared  with 
$216,663,000  for  the  same  period  of  1926,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
$60,586,000  or  28  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  exports  subject  to  export  duty 
amounted  to  62  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  for  the  same  period  during  1926 
export  duties  were  collected  from  76  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  the  last  quarter  was  changes  in  export  values.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  quantities  which  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1926  amounted  to  2,942,775  tons,  while  for  the  same  period 
of  1927  the  volume  exported  totalled  5.331,191  tons.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  exports  during  this  quarter  of  late  years.  The  tonnage  sent  out 
of  the  country  in  1917  amounted  to  1,177,128  tons,  and  in  1922  to  2,811,179 
tons.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  exports  by  weight  for  the  first  three-month 
period  of  1927  have  increased  more  than  four  and  a  half  times  what  they  were 
in  the  corresponding  period  ten  years  ago.  By  values,  however,  the  difference 
is  not  so  marked,  the  increase  over  the  same  period  being  only  80  per  cent. 

The  values  of  the  different  products  which  go  to  make  up  Argentina's 
exports  show  the  relative  importance  of  her  two  basic  industries,  livestock  and 
agriculture.    Animal  products  exported  amounted  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total, 
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agricultural  products  61  per  cent,  forest  and  other  products  3  per  cent.  Amongst 
animal  products  exported  wool  takes  the  most  important  place,  the  percentages 
being  as  follows:  wool,  33.1;  frozen,  chilled  and  tinned  meats,  31.6;  hides  and 
skins,  16.6;  by-products,  8.8;  dairy  products,  7.2;  live  animals,  2.7. 

Cereals  count  for  95.7  per  cent,  and  wheat  flour  for  3.4  per  cent  of 
agricultural  .products  exported.  Butter  exports  amounted  'to  19,741  tons,  a 
decrease  of  per  cent  from  the  same  period  of  1926;  those  of  caseins  to  5,441 
tons,  a  decrease  of  2.8  per  cent.  The  total  tonnage  of  all  cereals  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1927  amounted  to  4,395,939,  an  increase  of  104.8  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  of  1926.  Wheat  and  maize  lead  with  40.3  per  cent  and 
36.7  per  cent  respectively;  flax-seed,  oats,  barley  and  other  cereals  follow  with 
12.7,  4.5,  4.1,  and  1.7  per  cent  respectively  in  the  order  named. 

Areas  of  cereals  sown  this  season  show  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
two  vears.  Wheat,  linseed,  oats  and  maize  total  16,072,300  hectares  compared 
with  15,807,920  for  1925-26  and  14,537,398  for  1924-25. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  1927  budget  is  that  out  of  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $270,000,000,  $85,000,000  will  be  required  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt.    Public  works  call  for  the  expenditure  of  $72,000,000. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  May  1,  1927. — The  failure  of  an  old-established  and  important 
hardware  firm  has  been  a  disturbing  feature  of  the  past  month;  this  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  general  attention  to  the  difficulties  under  which  commerce  is 
labouring,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  intensified  these  difficulties  to 
any  great  extent.  In  general,  merchants  report  an  increasing  difficulty  in  the 
collection  of  accounts  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  volume  of  sales  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  amount  of  this  reduction  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  commodity;  as  a  result  of  numerous  inquiries,  however,  the  opinion  may  be 
expressed  that  the  turnover  on  articles  of  necessity  has  decreased  by  from  15 
to  30  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sales  of  goods  which  might 
be  classed  as  luxuries  may  amount  to  50  per  cent  or  even  more.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  to  conserve  its  resources,  and 
this  tendency  is  assisted  by  the  increase  in  price  of  many  commodities  which 
has  recently  taken  place  on  account  of  an  upward  revision  of  customs  duties 
and  a  fall  in  exchange. 

With  regard  to  the  banking  situation,  it  is  reported  that  gold  deposits 
maintain  their  volume,  and  this  fact  is  attributed  to  the  desire  of  merchants 
and  others  to  keep  their  liquid  assets  in  the  form  of  cash,  rather  than  converting 
them  into  stocks  for  which  the  demand  is  problematical.  Loans,  however,  are 
inclined  to.  decrease,  the  banks  maintaining  an  attitude  of  reserve  in  connection 
with  applications  for  additional  credit,  more  especially  for  accommodation  loans. 
At  the  same  time  funds  are  available  for  legitimate  business,  and  on  sound 
security. 

During  the  course  of  the  month,  exchange  on  New  York  varied  between 
47.05  and  46.75  (cents  to  the  peso),  as  compared  with  48.25  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  discount  on  silver  currency  remained  firm  at  between  10£  and  11 
per  cent,  with  no  definite  tendency  in  either  direction. 

CATALOGUES  WANTED  FOR  BELGIAN  OFFICE 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  desires 
to  receive  two  or  three  copies  of  any  recent  catalogue  issued  by  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  Belgian  market. 
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SAMPLES  WANTED  FOR  BELGIUM 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  writes 
requesting  to  be  furnished  with  samples  of  Canadian  products  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  Belgian  importers.  Canadian  firms  who  are  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
study  demand  in  Belgium  should  not  hesitate  to  forward  samples  when  the 
value  of  the  articles  to  be  shipped  is  negligible  or  relatively  small.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  dispose  of  samples  at  cost  price  plus  freight,  duty,  and  other  charges. 
In  the  case  of  more  expensive  products  the  advice  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
should  invariably  be  obtained  before  samples  are  forwarded. 

JAPANESE   FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  April  22,  1927. — At  an  extraordinary  conference  held  early  on  the 
morning  of  April  18,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Taiwan  Bank,  a  Government 
bank  of  issue  for  Formosa,  decided  unanimously  to  close  all  the  offices  of  this 
bank  in  Japan  proper  and  abroad  in  order  that  the  bank's  finances  might  be 
adjusted*.  The  main  office  of  the  Taiwan  Bank  and  its  branches  throughout 
Formosa  will  continue  business  as  usual.  This  decisive  action  was  necessary 
after  the  Privy  Council  had  rejected  the  Government's  proposal  to  issue  an 
urgent  Imperial  ordinance  providing  for  an  extraordinary  measure  to  save  the 
Taiwan  Bank  on  the  ground  that  the  plan  to  guarantee  the  Bank  of  Japan's 
advances  up  to  200,000,000  yen  was  a  violation  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Con- 
stitution. Consequently,  as  large  advances  had  been  made  to  the  firm  of  Suzuki 
and  Company,  who  had  been  forced,  just  previous  to  this,  to  suspend  payment, 
the  bank  authorities  found  it  impossible  to  continue  to  do  business  without 
the  assistance  sought  through  the  loan  from  the  Government. 

The  Taiwan  Bank  was  established  in  August,  1899,  with  a  capital  of 
45,000,000  yen,  of  which  35.375,000  yen  had  been  paid  up.  It  is  permitted  to 
issue  notes  against  the  security  of  specie,  Bank  of  Japan  notes,  Government 
bonds  and  commercial  papers.  Its  present  note  issue  is  43,800,000  yen,  against 
which  it  has  gold  and  silver  bullion  to  the  value  of  20,000,000  yen,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  securities  for  the  balance. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1926,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  reported  a  net  profit 
of  1,191,582  yen,  to  which  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the  preceding 
term  was  added.  From  this  amount  the  bank  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  distributed  50,000  yen  as  bonuses  to  its  directors. 
The  remaining  amount  of  49,000  yen  was  carried  forward.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  owed  Tokyo  and  other  banks  180,000,000  yen  which 
had  been  advanced  in  the  form  of  call  loans.  The  exact  figures  regarding  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  are  not  available,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  that  the  total  of  around  890,000,000  yen,  of  which  400,000,000  is  owed 
to  the  Bank  of  Japan.  For  the  latter  half  of  1926  the  bank  reported  the  differ- 
ence between  "  gross  profits  "  and  "  net  profits  "  as  35,800,000  yen.  Rumours 
in  circulation  place  the  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  at  60,000,000  yen,  of 
Which  amount  approximately  25,000,000  yen  belong  to  depositors  in  Formosa. 
As  the  offices  of  the  bank  in  Japan  proper  and  abroad  have  been  closed,  the 
bank  will  have  only  the  run  from  the  depositors  in  the  Island  of  Formosa  to 
meet. 

causes  of  present  crisis 

The  actual  cause  of  the  catastrophe  that  has  overtaken  the  finances  of 
Japan  can  be  traced  to  a  great  extent  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  business  houses 
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to  face  facts  and  their  refusal  to  have  a  readjustment  in  19201  when  other 
countries  were  hit  by  the  panic  which  ended  the  boom  following  the  world  war. 
On  top  of  this  followed  the  earthquake  of  1923,  when  Japanese  business  men 
were  caught  without  reserves.  Earnings,  and  sometimes  more  than  earnings, 
had  been  paid  out  in  dividends,  and  the  authorities  were  forced  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  protection  and  sustainment  for  industrial  enterprises.  One  of  the  com- 
panies hit  the  hardest  by  the  slump  of  1920  was  the  Suzuki  Shoten,  of  Kobe,  a 
firm  of  importers  and  exporters  handling  about  one-fifth  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan  and  looked  upon  as  perhaps  the  largest  speculator  in  the  world,  hand- 
ling annually  huge  quantities  of  sugar,  beans,  iron,  bean  cake,  silk,  cotton  goods, 
raw  cotton,  flour,  wheat,  and  other  articles  which  have  wide  price  ranges.  In 
the  panic  of  1920  this  firm  lost  heavily,  consignees  defaulted,  and  the  drafts 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Kobe  firm.  Suzuki  and  Company  had  done  most  of 
its  banking  with  the  Bank  of  Taiwan,  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  a  semi- 
official institution  in  which  is  vested  the  right  of  note  issue  for  the  Island  of 
Formosa.  When  the  readjustment  period  came  following  the  1920  panic,  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  forcing  the  Suzuki  interests  into 
receivership,  as  they  believed  that  better  times  would  come  and  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  bank  to  carry  this  firm  along  until  such  time  as  it 
could  pay  its  debts.  Unfortunately  the  looked-for  improvement  did  not  come, 
and  in  1925  the  authorities  were  forced  to  readjust  the  Bank  of  Taiwan.  The 
readjustment  took  the  form  of  a  change  of  officials,  and  of  lending  large  sums 
of  money  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Some  time  before  this  the  earthquake 
occurred,  which  imposed  further  handicaps  on  business  in  the  form  of  emer- 
gency paper  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  on  Government  authorization. 
By  an  Imperial  ordinance  issued  in  September,  1923,  the  Government  agreed 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  up  to  100,000,000  yen.  Some- 
thing over  400,000,000  yen  worth  of  this  paper  was  issued,  all  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and  at  the  opening  of  1926  207,000,000  yen  worth  of  it 
had  not  been  redeemed,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  interest  even  had  not 
been  paid.  These  notes  were  held  principally  in  about  twenty  Tokyo  banks  in 
addition  to  the  paper  held  by  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  and  the  Bank  of  Chosen, 
another  semi-official  institution.  Continued  poor  business  during  1926  brought 
insistent  demands  that  more  protection  should  be  afforded  to  industry  and 
further  subsidies  paid.  Consequently  during  the  1926  session  of  the  Diet  the 
tariffs  on  many  lines  were  increased  and  certain  subsidies  for  the  steel  industry 
authorized.  Later  in  the  year  business  men  began  to  agitate  for  a  readjustment 
of  the  earthquake  bill  question.  This  was  taken  up  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  Diet,  and  two  bills  were  passed.  The  first  authorized  the  Government  to 
issue  5  per  cent  bonds  up  to  100,000,000  yen,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  Bank 
of  Japan  as  an  indemnity  for  its  losses  from  discounting  the  emergency  paper 
issued  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake.  The  second  bill  authorized  the  issue  of 
5  per  cent  Government  bonds  up  to  200,000,000  yen,  which  were  to  be  lent  to 
the  banks  holding  earthquake  bills  at  the  face  value  of  the  bills  so  held.  These 
bonds  were  payable  in  ten  years,  and  the  banks  were  to  pay  5  per  cent  issue 
on  the  loan  of  the  bonds.  Discussion  of  this  measure  in  the  House  of  Peers 
brought  to  public  attention  many  facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  banks 
and  of  Suzuki  and  Company.  With  these  facts  before  them,  deposits  began  to 
be  withdrawn  from  certain  banks,  and  in  rapid  succession  seven  fairly  large 
Tokyo  institutions  suspended  payments,  followed  by  others  in  the  smaller 
towns  throughout  Japan.  Japan  has  no  reserve  system,  consequently  in  times 
of  stress  the  banks  must  call  upon  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  aid.  This  was  given 
at  this  time  to  such  banks  as  had  not  yet  suspended  payment. 
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The  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  insisted  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
of  Taiwan  should  be  adjusted,  which  brought  to  a  climax  the  difficulties  of 
Suzuki  and  Company.  The  total  liabilities  of  Suzuki  and  Company  are  at  the 
moment  estimated  at  500,000,000  yen.  It  is  stated  that  the  Bank  of  Taiwan 
has  accounts  receivable  from  Suzuki  and  Company  totalling  350,000,000  yen, 
including  more  than  60,000,000  yen  in  the  so-called  earthquake  notes.  Other 
banks,  including  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  are  said  to  be  creditors  to  the 
extent  of  150,000,000  yen,  almost  entirely  on  current  business  accounts. 

MANY  BANKS  SUFFER  RUNS 

The  uneasiness  of  the  public  over  the  financial  situation  developed  into 
more  or  less  of  a  panic,  and  runs  on  banks  continued  throughout  the  country. 
Several  other  banks  failed,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Fifteenth  Bank, 
which  had  369,000,000  yen  in  deposits.  The  Fifteenth  Bank  is  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  Tokyo,  supported  by  the  wealthiest  class  of  peers.  Accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made,  the  directors  found  it  impossible  to  settle  the 
clearing  house  balance  amounting  to  2,000,000  yen,  and  even  if  this  had  been 
obtained,  funds  to  the  extent  of  60,000,000  yen  would  have  been  required  to 
open  on  the  following  day.  The  Fifteenth  Bank  is  capitalized  at  100,000,000 
yen,  has  deposits  of  approximatelv  369,000.000  yen,  against  which  loans  are 
said  to  total  356,000,000  yen. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  the  advances  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan  (the  support  of  the  different  banks  in  their  difficulties)  have 
been  decreasing.  Between  Monday  last  and  Tuesday  these  advances  increased 
by  approximately  250,000,000  yen,  between  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  they  had 
decreased  to  130,000,000  yen,  and  the  figures  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are 
set  at  61,000,000  yen.  The  main  danger  at  the  moment  therefore  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  certain  banks  on  which  runs  are  in  progress  are  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  adequate  security  for  further  advances  from  the  Bank  of  Japan.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  have  amounted 
to  about  1,702,000,000  yen.  This  figure  is  unprecedented,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  having  been  recorded  in  December,  1923,  shortly  after  the  earthquake, 
when  advances  amounted  to  862,000,000  yen.  In  April,  1920,  during  the  panic, 
the  total  reached  was  833,000,000  yen. 

SUGAR  MEN  REQUIRE  MONEY 

While  reports  from  Formosa  are  to  the  effect  that  conditions  are  becoming 
more  nearly  normal,  the  Japan  Sugar  Association  is  seriously  concerned  regarding 
the  financing  of  this  year's  sugar  crop  in  Formosa.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
unless  some  aid  is  extended  to  the  sugar  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend 
all  transactions  in  sugar.  This  year's  crop  of  sugar  in  Formosa  is  estimated  at 
6,720,000  piculs,  or  about  399,000  long  tons,  of  which  5,000,000  piculs  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  manufactured.  However,  sugar  companies  must  continue 
to  buy  raw  materials,  and  this  requires  about  7  yen  per  picul  of  the  finished 
product.  Consequently  about  10,000,000  yen  is  required.  Under  the  prevailing 
conditions,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  will  be  able  to  advance 
this  amount,  although  its  head  office  is  still  open  for  business. 

[A  cablegram  from  Mr.  Langley  dated  April  23,  and  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1213,  read  as  follows:  "Moratorium  extending  to 
21  days  has  been  declared  by  the  Government  effective  to-day.  Transactions 
except  cash  actuallv  suspended.  Withdrawal  of  deposits  are  limited  to  500  ven 
daily."] 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE  AND  BUDGETARY  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  April  19,  1927. — The  statistics  which  follow  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Chile  cover  the  calendar  years  of  1925  and  1926.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts imported  from  the  point  of  view  of  value  were  bags,  crude  petroleum, 
cattle,  and  sugar.  The  chief  products  exported  were  nitrate,  bar  copper,  gold, 
and  iodine.  Although  the  exports  of  nitrate  have  decreased  from  $110,500,000 
to  $74,500,000,  they  still  almost  equal  in  value  the  total  of  all  other  products 
shipped  abroad.  A  survey  of  the  list  which  follows  gives  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile  are: — 


1925 

 $  6,636,267 

Crude  petroleum  . .  7,462,510 

Cattle   1,201,113 

Sugar   7,617,675 

Edible  oils   1,516,138 

Rice   2,232,591 

Tea   1,813,305 

Printing  paper    . .  1,322,936 

Coffee   1.854,059 

Dynamite   1,158,078 

Paraguay  tea 

(yerba  mate)    .  .  856,404 

Bar  iron   1,620,138 

Sheep   255,008 

Cement   808,271 

Pine  lumber  .  .    .  .  602,186 

Motor  cars   1,049,194 

Osnaburgs   1,112,771 

Nitrate  $110,479,647 

Bar  copper   42,134,186 

Iodine   8,652,324 

Wool   7,175,611 

Barley   2,471,211 

Frozen  meat  . .   .  .  3,159,528 

Oats   1,287,233 

Borax   2,864,426 

Wheat   7,778,218 

Iron  ore   3,618,104 

Copper  ore   1,179,180 

Lentils   938,362 


Imports 

1926  1925  1926 

$10,191,214  Plain  sheet  iron  .  .$  632,191    $  798,553 

6,664,942  Paraffin  wax  ....  1,087,316  784,497 

6,365,683       Benzine   361,646  725,171 

5,601,834       Coal   1,105,583  713,462 

2,279,232       Iron  wire   853,580  670,732 

2,215,128       Tinplate   542,028  664,736 

1,880,398  Rails   653,991 

1,784,583  Corrugated  sheet 

1,488,781          iron   425,129  528,051 

1,359,034       Wheat   393,281  467,073 

Kerosene   788,703  388,207 

1.265.392  Tobacco,  cigars,  etc.  202,272  349,268 

i;230.576       Flour   576,202  322,379 

1.214.538  Calcium  carbide  . .  342,609  280,938 

1,206,354       Coke                     ..  220,335  235.621 

1,045.453       Pig  iron   466,953  180,851 

1,044,470  Wine  and  spirits. .  63,728  43,080 
997,543 

Exports 

$74.63:>.4!>8        Flour  $  1,208,834    $  1,017,904 

48,362,770       Sheep  skins   459,403  847,850 

10,881.456       Cattle  hides   735,092  482,535 

4,523,808       Beans   957,597  450,577 

3,840,174       Walnuts   568,277  332.980 

2,741,700       Coal   130,699  277,661 

2,378.764       Peas   229,009  227,814 

2,018,112  Preserved  meat  ..  276,432  104,570 

1.932,550       Malt   111,856  45,994 

1.527,996  Chickpeas.  ..  ..  64,326  31,370 

1,376,792       Sulphur   2,966  2,178 

1,022,388  Copper  matte..  ..  5,808  68 


GOVERNMENT  ECONOMY  AND  BUDGET  REDUCTION 

While  nitrate  is  the  chief  factor  in  Chilean  finance,  there  are  others  which 
have  gone  far  to  disturb  and  halt  her  slow  but  steady  progress.  The  new  Chilean 
Government,  which  savours  somewhat  of  a  military  dictatorship,  intends  to 
carry  into  operation  the  strict  program  of  reform  and  economy  which  it  has 
planned.  A  thorough  investigation  and  overhauling  of  all  Government  depart- 
ments is  in  progress,  which  includes  the  cutting  down  of  staffs,  and  all  state 
pensions  are  to  be  brought  under  review.  For  each  of  the  last  nine  years  the 
budget  has  shown  an  adverse  balance,  so  that  the  accumulated  deficits  and 
the  resultant  situation  cannot  be  cured  except  by  a  policy  of  the  strictest 
economy  pursued  over  a  number  of  years.  The  nitrate  crisis,  which  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  has  made  a  very  serious  inroad  into  Government  revenues 
and  had  made  it  seem  impossible  to  balance  the  present  budget.  The  total 
accumulated  budget  deficits  to  the  end  of  1926  amount  to  approximately 
$24,000,000.  The  first  budget  estimates  for  1927  were:  receipts,  $111,039,000; 
expenditures,  $114,669,000.  As  the  Government  is  determined  to  balance  its 
new  budget,  the  departmental  estimates  were  returned  for  priming  to  the  extent 
of  $3,630,000. 
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PAPER  AND  STATIONERY  MARKET  IN  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  especially  those  printed  in  Oriental 
languages,  writes  a  Batavia  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment. A  number  of  these  have  already  been  successfully  established,  while 
efforts  to  place  new  publications  on  the  market  meet  with  varying  success.  The 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  among  a  population  which  is  largely  illiterate 
demonstrates  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Netherlands  India  relies  on  imports  of  paper  for  her  ever-growing  needs, 
and,  while  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  art  papers  and  account-books,  the 
market  for  newsprint  is  good.  In  Java  there  are  about  fifteen  daily  papers 
printed  in  Dutch,  one  of  which  claims  a  circulation  of  10,000,  but  the  average 
circulation  would  appear  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4,000  or  5,000.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  vernacular  journals  whose  circulation  is  uncertain.  In 
addition  to  the  daily  papers  there  are  bi-weeklies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies  pub- 
lished in  Dutch  and  native  and  Chinese  dialects,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  well-produced  illustrated  monthly  magazine  printed  on  art  paper.  The  total 
number  of  newspaper  and  magazine  productions  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
is  sufficiently  large  to  require  <a  considerable  and  regular  supply  of  newsprint. 

Before  the  war  most  of  this  paper  was  exported  by  the  Netherlands  to  her 
colonies,  but  during  the  hostilities  of  1914-18  this  source  of  supply  was  cut  off, 
and  Netherlands  India  turned  to  Japan  and  the  United  States  for  her  require- 
ments. Since  1918,  however,  Europe  has  again  entered  the  market  and  Holland 
has  regained  much  of  the  ground  which  she  lost  during  the  war,  while  Northern 
European  countries  have  also  been  prominent.  Imports  of  newsprint  by  Java 
in  1926  were  valued  at  £150,902,  as  compared  with  £35,263  in  1925. 

In  pre-war  days  the  United  Kingdom  carried  on  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
old  newspapers,  and  of  the  imports  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  over  half 
came  from  Great  Britain,  while  a  considerable  quantity,  presumably  of  British 
origin,  came  from  Singapore  and  Penang  and  some  from  Australia.  Latterly, 
however,  the  market  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  and  British  exports  to  this 
country  have  diminished  almost  to  vanishing  point.  The  quality  of  the  American 
paper  is  said  to  be  better  than  of  that  from  Europe.  Packing  paper  is  also  in 
good  demand,  and  imports  of  this  by  Java  amounted  to  £105,923  in  1926.  In 
1926  imports  of  old  newspapers  by  Java  were  valued  at  £118,620. 

Writing  paper  of  various  qualities  is  in  demand,  and  the  cheaper  kinds 
find  the  best  sale.  Ordinary  writing  paper  to  the  value  of  £83,256,  writing  pads 
valued  at  £4,353,  and  fancy  stationery  at  £2,410  were  imported  last  year. 

Inks  of  all  descriptions  are  required  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
printing  inks  form  a  good  percentage  of  these  imports.  The  more  important 
newspapers  buy  their  inks  direct  from  the  foreign  exporters,  largely  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  smaller  journals  and  the  native  and  Chinese  printers 
make  their  purchases  from  the  big  importing  houses.  Stationery  goods  are  in 
good  demand,  and  office  furniture  and  appliances  also,  provided  that  they  can 
be  sold  at  competitive  prices. 

CEMENT  DRYING  PROCESS  IN  GERMANY 

A  process  has  been  introduced  in  Germany  for  rapidly  drying  the  iimer 
cement  finishing  of  dwelling-houses.  The  buildings  are  hermetically  sealed, 
and  hot  air  containing  a  large  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  is  blown  into  the 
rooms  through  a  hose  from  a  machine  placed  in  front  of  the  house.  The  air 
is  thus  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  walls,  the  carbonic  acid  coming  into 
contact  with  the  cement  and  hardening  it,  while  the  moisture  is  vapourized  by 
the  heat  and  carried  away  by  the  air.  It  is  stated  that  in  this  way  the  harden- 
ing of  the  cement,  which  normally  may  require  two  irears  or  more,  is  completely 
effected  in  a  few  days. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  R.   S.   O'MEARA  S  FORTHCOMING  TOUR 

OF  CANADA 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia.  Java,  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  Canada  about  the  middle  of  June  with  the  object  of  under- 
taking a  business  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
his  territory,  which  includes  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indc-China,  and  Siam.  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
these  areas  and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  O'Meara  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
South   African   Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  has 
forwarded  a  list  of  proposed  tariff  changes  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  which 
became  operative  (though  not  finally  approved  by  legislation)  as  from  March 
30,  1927.  The  budget  contains  three  proposed  increases  in  duty  and  thirty- 
seven  proposed  decreases. 

There  is  a  proposed  increase  of  lid.  per  pound  on  cream,  condensed,  desic- 
cated, or  preserved,  the  former  rate  being  12s.  6d.  per  100  pounds.  On  barley, 
buckwheat,  kaffir  corn,  millet,  oats  and  rye,  malted,  a  suspended  duty  of  Is. 
per  100  pounds  is  provided  for  in  addition  to  the-  rate  of  4s.  per  100  pounds  in 
the  existing  tariff. 

Dry  white  and  red  leads  for  the  manufacture  of  white  and  red  lead  stiff 
in  oil  become  free  of  duty.  The  maximum  duty  on  dry  white  lead  in  the 
unrevised  tariff  is  7s.  per  100  pounds,  and  the  minimum  6s.  This  is  an  item 
on  which  Canada  has  the  minimum  tariff.  Hog  casings  (sausage  skins),  road 
machinery,  and  fruit  punnets  (wooden),  which  were  formerly  dutiable  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  calendar  mounts  with  picture  imprints,  formerly  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  all  made  free  of  duty.  Wooden  handles  for  mechanics' 
tools  are  reduced  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
parquet  flooring  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a 
suspended  duty  of  17  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Garden  Utensils  Imports  into  Denmark:  Country  of  Origin  to  be  Indicated 

Mr.  J.  E.  Boggild,  Consul  General  of  Denmark  at  Montreal,  advises  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  on  April  13,  1927,  the  Danish  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  decreed  that  certain  kinds  of  garden  and  field  utensils 
— for  example,  axes,  hammers,  forks,  spades — if  imported  into  Denmark  from 
any  foreign  country,  must  bear  a  mark  indicating  clearly  the  name  of  the 
country  in  which  the  goods  in  question  were  produced. 

Parcel  Post  Shipments  to  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  of  the  30th  of  April,  1927,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Mexico  City  advises  that  new  regulations  have  recently  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  surcharges  on  merchandise  shipped  into  Mexico  by  parcel  post.  Hitherto 
this  surcharge  has  been  25  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties;  on  May  1  next  this 
will  be  increased  to  45  per  cent  of  the  customs  duty  for  dutiable  goods;  a  flat 
rate  of  25  centavos  per  gross  kilo  (equal  to  5.67  cents  per  pound)  will  be  imposed 
on  goods  exempt  from  duty. 

The  surcharges  of  2  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  respectively  for  municipal 
and  federal  purposes,  which  are  imposed  on  all  shipments  to  Mexico,  will  also 
remain  in  force. 
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SALES  AGENCIES  OF  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  considerable  embar- 
rassment has  already  been  caused  to  trade  commissioners  in  several  countries 
by  Canadian  firms  addressing  inquiries  of  various  kinds  to  trade  commissioners 
when  they  already  have  representatives  or  agents  of  their  own  in  these  par- 
ticular fields.  In  attending  to  these  inquiries  the  trade  commissioner  becomes 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  agents  of  these  firms,  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  firms  in  question  are  already  represented.  It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  an  agent  to  know  that  inquiries  that  should  properly  be  addressed 
to  him  are  being  made  to  a  trade  commissioner,  and  he  is  inclined  to  feel  that 
his  principals  are  endeavouring  to  get  behind  him — something  that  is  likely  to 
lower  his  prestige  in  the  business  community  as  well  as  to  affect  his  pride  in 
his  work.  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  have  representation  of  any  kind  in 
the  territory  of  a  trade  commissioner  to  whom  they  make  inquiries  for  informa- 
tion, should  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  trade  commissioner  of  this  fact.  They 
should  also  enter  the  names  of  all  their  foreign  representatives  in  the  Directory 
of  Exporters  which  is  maintained  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  16,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  16,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May 
9,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 

00  $4,861 
.139 


.402 


.193 
.238 

'.268 

.268 

.268 

.14123 

.498 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
May  9,  May  16, 

1927  1927 


$1.0000 
.498 
.424 

!86§ 


$4.8557 
.1389 
.0296 
.0252 
.0391 
.3999 
.0547 
.1768 
.0515 
.1922 
.2369 
.0134 
.2584 
.2674 
.2667 
.1425 
.4740 
.4525 
.3625 
.9993 
.4675 
.4235 
.1187 
4.8500 


$4.8533 
.1390 
.0296 
.0252 
.0391 
.3999 
.0543 
.1753 
.0520 
.1922 
.2368 
.0134 
.2580 
.2672 
.2666 
.1412 
.4762 
.4525 
.3643 
.9993 
.4670 
.4218 
.1185 
4.8500 


1.0050—1.0175  1.0050—1.0175 


.402 
4.86§ 
.567 


.6225 
.4010 
3.6500 
.5612 


.6218 
.4010 
3.6400 
.5612 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
&r.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

413.  A  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  are  desirous  of  securing  representation  in  Egypt  for 
Canadian  firms  exporting  foodstuffs. 

414.  Cheese. — A  firm  of  provision  agents  with  branch  offices  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  connections  among  country  wholesalers  and  multiple  shops,  would  like  to 
act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  in  this  country. 

415.  Butter.— A  firm  of  provision  agents  with  branch  offices  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  connections  among  country  wholesalers  and  multiple  shops,  would  like  to 
act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  in  this  country. 

416.  Potatoes,  Fish,  and  Oats. — An  importer  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  exportation  of  potatoes,  fish,  and  oats. 

417.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Santo  Domingo  are  desirous  of  securing  representation  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  West  Indies,  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  biscuits,  fish,  flour, 
canned  goods,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  and  oil. 

418.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish. 

419.  Canned  Fish. — Amsterdam  agent  is  interested  in  establishing  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned'  fish  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. 

420.  Shrimps  and  Prawns. — A  Hague  concern  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  exporting  tinned  and  potted  shrimps  and  prawns. 

421.  Canned  Ox  Tongues. — A  London  merchant  and  manufacturers'  agent  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  packers  of  ox  tongues,  6's,  which  will  compete  with  the  United 
States  product.   They  should  be  rootless,  with  no  filling  and  as  little  jelly  as  possible. 

422.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  of  provision  agents  with  branch  offices  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  connections  among  country  wholesalers  and  multiple  shops,  would 
like  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  in  this  country. 

423.  Canned  Fruit. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit. 

424.  Dried  and  Canned  Fruits. — Dutch  agent  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  for  Holland  and  Belgium. 

425.  Dried  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Amsterdam  is  desirous  of  entering  into  relations  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

426.  Fruit,  Fresh  and  Dried. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  and  dried  fruit. 

427.  Apples  (Fresh). — Dutch  commission  agent  desires  to  handle  fresh  apples  on  con- 
signment. 

428.  Sugar. — Dutch  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
sugar. 

429.  Soft  Sugars. — Amsterdam  concern  desire  samples  and  c.i.f .  quotations  on  soft  sugars, 
light  yellow  in  colour,  and  low  polarization. 

430.  Honey. — Amsterdam  concern  is  desirous  of  entering  into  relation  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  honey  for  sale  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Miscellaneous 

431.  Agencies. — A  Bristol  agent  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
or  exporters  desiring  representation  in  the  West  of  England. 

432.  Grain. — Firm  in  Copenhagen  is  desirous  of  securing  exclusive  representation  in 
Denmark  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  grain. 
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433.  Wheat. — An  importer  in  Vienna  is  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  for  a  Canadian 
firm  in  a  position  to  ship  wheat  to  Austria. 

434.  Casein. — Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  establishing  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  casein. 

435.  Horse  Hair,  Ox  and  Cow  Hair. — A  Rotterdam  concern  is  interested  in  entering 
into  relations  with  Canadian  exporters  of  horse  hair,  ox  and  cow  hair. 

436.  Animal  Hair. — A  commission  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  horse  hair,  hog  hair,  cow-body  hair,  and  old  curled  hair. 

437.  Footwe\r. — Amsterdam  concern  desires  to  enter  into  relation  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  rubber-soled  shoes,  slippers,  camel  hair,  linen,  and  felt  shoes.  Samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  should  be  submitted. 

438.  Hosiery. — Firm  of  Jamaican  commission  agents  would  like  to  represent  a  good 
Canadian  hosiery  house. 

439.  Paints  and  Varnishes. — A  Greek  firm  of  commission  agents  at  Rhodes  wish  to 
import  paints  and  varnishes  from  Canada. 

440.  Building  Materials. — A  lirm  in  Santo  Domingo  are  desirous  of  securing  representa- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic,  West  Indies,  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  steel  building 
and  allied  materials. 

441.  Wedge  Axes. — A  Birmingham  firm  are  seeking  wedge  axes  with  hickory  handles 
suitable  for  West  African  trade.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  requested  to  quote  either 
f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard  or  c.i.f.  West  African  port. 

442.  Wooden  Skewers. — A  North  of  England  butchers'  outfitter  is  open  to  receive  ci.f. 
Manchester  offers  on  waxed  maple  skewers  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  on  sizes  as  fol- 
lows: 4i  inches  by  3Aq  inch,  packed  20;000  to  a  case,  and  also  5i  by  i  and  6  by  i,  packed 
10,000  to  a  case. 

443.  Wood  Caps. — Special  inquiry  is  being  made  by  a  firm  of  Birmingham  manufac- 
turers for  small  maple  or  ash  wood  caps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  brushes  in 
the  jewellery  trade.    Specifications  and  sample  on  application  to  the  Department. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Raider.  May  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  4;  Canadian  Avia- 
tor, June  14— all  C.G.M.M.;   Marloch.  May  25;  Balfour,  May  2&-both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Oxonian,  May  28;  Colonian,  June  4;  Huronian,  June  18 — all  White 
Star-Dominion;   a  steamer,  June  11;   a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  5. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  June  3;  Canadian  Victor,  June  17 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  5. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  June  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  May  26;   Metagama,  June  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kastalia, 
May  27;  Letitia,  June  3;  Gracia,  June  10;  Athenia,  June  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Bay  State,  Furness  Line,  June  2. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  May  27;  Montcalm,  June  3;  Minnedosa,  June  10;  Mont- 
clare,  June  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  May  28;  Albertic,  June  3;  Regina,  June  11; 
Calgaric,  June  15;  Megantic,  June  18 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Moveria,  June  3; 
Andania,  June  10;   Modavia,  June  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  London. — Balfour,  May  28;  Bothwell,  June  4;  Marburn,  June  14;  Bolingbroke, 
June  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  4; 
Canadian  Aviator,  June  14 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Alaunia,  June  3;  Ausonia,  June  10;  Antonia, 
June  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson;  Bay  State,  June  2;  Ariano,  June  IS— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  26;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  2;  Man- 
chester Division,  June  91 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona.  May  28;  Cairnross,  June  4;  Cairntorr,  June 
11;   Cairnvalona,  June  18 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Scatwell,  June  6;  Cairngowan,  June  16 — both  Thomson  Line;  Hada, 
May  26;  Grey  County,  June  4;  Queens  County,  June  20 — all  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  28;  Laval  County,  June  7;  Key  West,  June  22 
— all  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  June  2. 
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To    Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Sen/ice,  June  10. 
To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 
To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  and  Rosario. — Nordlys,  Canadian  South  American 
Line,  May  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Manchester  Merchant,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  June  15;  Cana- 
dian Constructor,  May  28;   Canadian  Inventor,  June  18 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  June  25;  Canadian  Seig- 
neur, C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at 
Guadeloupe),  June  2;   Canadian  Otter,  June  16— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
June  1. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown) ,  C.G.M.M.,  June  9. 
To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  May  25;    Nayarit,  May  30 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  June  1;  Montnairn,  June  15 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25;  Empress  of  France,  June  8 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  May  25;  Empress  of  France,  June  8 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  June  4;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  June  18— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Mobile.  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  May  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  June  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  June  8;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  May  28,  June  14;  Nerissa,  May  31;  Silvia,  May  24,  June  7 — both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  May  27,  June  10;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  May  24,  June  7. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  25,  June  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  June  3;  Canadian 
Pathfinder,  June  17— both  C.G.M.M.;   Haraldshang,  R.M.S.P.,  May  26. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia.  June  1:  Caledonia,  June 
15— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Chicago,  French  Line,  June  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific.  June  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnsE  and  Hong  Kong. — Achilles,  May  24;  Tyndareus,  June  14 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Melbourne,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  1. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M,,  May  23. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  8:   London  Importer,  June  21 — both  Furness 
(Pacific),  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arkansas,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  May  29. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  16. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  3. 

To  Liverpool.  Rotterdam  and  London. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  17. 
To  Glasgow.  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Gaasterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  16. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Co.,  June  2. 

To  Carthagena  (Colombia),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados), 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. — Dicto,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  May  28. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196G. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lam.Mitagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 
James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office — North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66,  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (2).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantu  om. 


Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  R.   S.   O'MEARA'S  FORTHCOMING  TOUR 

OF  CANADA 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java,  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  Canada  about  the  middle  of  June  with  the  object  of  under- 
taking a  business  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
his  territory,  which  includes  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indc-China,  and  Siam.  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
these  areas  and  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  O'Meara  or  :to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  CORMACK'S  EASTERN  ITINERARY 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Trinidad,  is  at  present 
on  tour  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade  in  his  territory.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  concluding  dates  of  his  itinerary: — 


Montreal   May  23  to  June  6 

Three  Rivers   June  7 

Quebec   June    8  to  June  9 

Halifax   June  11  to  June  17 

St.  John   June  20  to  June  23 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TRADE  IN  CERTAIN  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  7,  1927. — Under  normal  conditions  there  is  an  extensive 
demand  throughout  the  industrial  centres  of  Northern  England  for  evaporated 
milk,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  canned  goods,  the  sales  of  this  product 
so  far  during  1927  have  been  considerably  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  One  well-known  brand  of  Canadian  evaporated  milk  of  excellent 
quality  continues  to  compete  at  substantially  lower  prices  against  the  much 
more  extensively  advertised  American  brands,  which  have  recently  been  priced 
at  around  24s.  2d.  per  case  of  48  16-ounce  tins  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  less  a  discount 
of  approximately  1  per  cent  to  large  buyers.  Unknown  American  brands  have 
been  quoted  at  from  19s.  6d.  to  19s.  9d.  c.i.f.  Both  Canadian  and  American 
milks  of  the  better-known  grades  bring  better  prices  than  Continental  makes. 
Recent  quotations  on  Dutch  have  been  around  17s.  6d.  and  Danish  17s.  9d. 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports.  One  Belgian  firm  have  been  offering  evaporated 
milk  at  very  low  figures  and  have  been  giving  a  sample  case  containing  96 
6-ounce  tins  to  buyers  of  50-case  lots  and  over,  but  in  spite  of  this  sales  are 
reported  to  have  fallen  off  seriously,  buyers  returning  to  the  more  firmly  estab- 
lished and  better-quality  brands. 

Machine-skimmed  sweetened  condensed  milk  enjoys  a  large  demand  in  this 
district.  The  business  is  chiefly  controlled  by  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  of 
the  two  Holland  is  the  larger  supplier.  This  milk  from  Holland  packed  in 
forty-eight  16-ounce  tins  containing  13 \  ounces  net  weight  each  has  been  selling 
at  as  low  as  8s.  6d.  per  case  c.i.f.  English  ports.  This  works  out  at  a  duty-paid 
value  of  lis.  ex  quay  and  is  being  generally  resold  by  wholesalers  at  12s.  per 
case,  although  some  skimmed  milk  has  been  sold  as  low  as  10s.  9d.,  and  several 
retail  merchants  have  lately  been  offering  three  tins  for  8Jd.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  evident  that  Canadian  competition  in  this  class  of  milk  would 
be  extremely  difficult. 

There  is  only  a  limited  demand  in  this  part  of  England  for  full-creamed 
sweetened  condensed  milk.  The  most  important  share  of  the  trade  is  enjoyed 
by  the  famous  Anglo-Swiss  corporation,  who  secure  much  better  prices  than 
other  brands,  recent  quotations  for  their  product  being  around  38s.  per  case 
duty  paid  ex  quay.  Other  brands  such  as  Dutch  and  Danish  have  been  far 
below  these  figures,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  business. 

During  the  past  two  months  Danish  manufacturers  have  been  doing  a 
considerable  trade  in  tinned  cream,  packed  in  6-ounce  nominal  tins  containing 
5^  ounces  net,  packed  48  tins  to  a  case.  One  well-known  Danish  brand  has 
been  selling  at  15s.  per  case  c.i.f.  English  ports  or  15s.  3d.  ex  quay.  One  reason 
that  is  given  for  the  recent  good  sales  of  this  commodity  is  that,  on  account  of 
the  slow  demand  for  all  kinds  of  canned  fruits,  a  number  of  retail  merchants, 
in  order  to  help  clear  their  fruit  stocks,  have  been  purchasing  cream  and  offer- 
ing as  a  special  line  one  tin  of  fruit  and  one  of  cream  for  Is. 

There  is  a  substantial  outlet  among  confectionery  manufacturers  in  this 
district  for  condensed  full-cream  sweetened  and  skimmed  sweetened  condensed 
milk,  packed  in  5-cwt.  barrels.  Holland  obtains  the  greater  part  of  this  busi- 
ness. Recent  prices  for  Dutch  skimmed  sweetened  have  been  around  18s.  per 
cwt.  c.i.f.  English  ports,  and  full  creamed  has  been  selling  for  32s.  3d.  There 
should  be  a  good  market  for  Canadian  condensed  milk  in  barrels  if  competi- 
tion can  be  met,  as  it  has  been  reported  recently  that  buyers  consider  the 
quality  of  Canadian  milks  which  have  been  on  this  market  superior  to  Dutch. 
There  is  also  quite  a  good  demand  among  bakers,  etc.,  for  dried  milk  powder, 
packed  in  100-pound  tins  and  200-pound  barrels.  During  the  last  few  months 
fair  progress  has  been  made  with  Canadian  grades,  but  competition  is  keen 
from  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  which  countries  do  the  most  extensive  trade 
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in  this  commodity.  Dutch  firms  are  considerably  below  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  price,  ruling  quotations  for  Dutch  full  cream,  Roller  (Hatmaker) 
process,  being  around  63s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  English  port,  with  machine  skimmed 
(Hatmaker)  at  about  24s.  Recent  average  prices  for  New  Zealand  skimmed 
dried  milk  powder  have  been  around  42s.  6d.  c.i.f.  and  98s.  for  full  cream  quali- 
ties. It  is  stated  that  one  well-advertised  New  Zealand  brand  has  been  offered 
in  small  lots  in  the  region  of  47s.  6d.  to  50s.  per  cwt.  for  skimmed,  but  sales 
at  this  price  have  been  confined  to  small  buyers.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  demand  for  skimmed  milk  powder,  100  per  cent  soluble  in  cold  water, 
is  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  that  soluble  only  in  hot  water.  The  New 
Zealand  product  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  it  is  in  this  variety  that  Canadian 
firms  have  the  best  chance  of  increasing  sales.  The  quality  of  Canadian  milk 
powder  is  well  regarded  in  this  country,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
business  should  not  substantially  increase,  provided  that  Canadian  firms  can 
continue  to  meet  competitive  prices  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  CATTLE  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  5,  1927. — During  April  only  342  store  and  68  fat  cattle 
arrived  at  Birkenhead  from  Canada.  The  average  prices  secured  were  from 
9^d.  to  9|d.  per  pound,  sinking  the  offal.  Owing  to  continued  heavy  imports 
of  chilled  beef  from  Argentina,  the  low  prices  offered  for  Canadian  cattle  have 
not  been  attractive  to  shippers.  Dealers  report  that  good  strong  English  beef 
weighing  from  820  to  840  pounds  dressed,  has  lately  been  selling  at  from  8|d. 
to  9d.  per  pound,  with  small  bodies  costing  slightly  more.  The  immediate  out- 
look for  Canadian  cattle  is  not  encouraging.  One  important  firm  estimates 
that  prices  obtainable  for  Canadian  cattle  to  be  landed  at  this  port  in  June  are 
not  likely  to  be  higher  than  from  9^d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  sinking  the  offal. 

Some  82  store  and  125  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the  past 
month.  Prices  average  around  9Jd.  per  pound.  Of  the  82  store  cattle  landed 
at  this  port  during  April,  with  the  exception  of  four  sent  into  Cheshire  for 
further  feeding,  all  were  disposed  of  to  butchers  for  immediate  consumption. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  city  of  Manchester  Markets  Department,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  has  been  obtained  showing  the  dispersal  of  Canadian  cattle 
landed  at  the  Animals  Wharf,  Manchester,  during  the  annual  periods  ending 
March  31  for  the  years  1924,  1925,  1926,  and  1927  respectively:— 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

5,779 

14,396 

22,440 

7,959 

. .  ...  15 

39 

48 

21 

Dispersal 

i     .  836 

4,645 

11,936 

2,817 

Sent  to — 

4,078 

3,665 

2,625 

..  ..  1,306 

91 

78 

305 

170 

393 

*i75 

..  ..  564 

26 

22 

....  315 

'275 

9 

811 

2,065 

1,094 

*3i3 

166 

..  ..  190 

1,573 

2,289 

'785 

..   ..  136 

24 

..  ..  10 

'  '53 

'  *99 

'  '80 

...  120 

10 

18 

....  134 

'363 

'  *40 

'  *46 
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34 

564 

93 

21 

....  205 

162 

Suffolk  

....  20 
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Buckinghamshire 
Warwickshire  . . 

Surrey  

Cambridgeshire . . 
Middlesex  . . 

Glasgow  

Edinburgh  . . 
Monmouthshire  . 
Lanarkshire.   .  . 
Anglesey  


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

22 

125 

122 

1,575 

'887 

10 

11 

39 

22 

252 

588 

in 

448 

8 

78 

10 

"'8 

20 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR   SPECIAL  WOODEN  CAPS 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  May  4, 1927.— Birmingham  is  the  centre  of  the  great  jewellery  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  natural  result  here  also  are  located  firms  who  cater 
for  the  special  requirements  of  the  large  jewellery  manufacturers.  This  trade 
uses  many  types  of  very  fine  brushes  and  the  following  is  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  small  wood  turning  trade. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES 

The  following  are  specifications  (in  inches)  of  special  wooden  caps  made 
either  from  maple  or  ash  which  are  used  for  manufacturing  one  type  of  fine 
metal  brush: — 


>  F* 
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1 

If 

1 

i 
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U 

t 

i 

3} 

21 

Hie 

1 

31 

Hie 

21 

14 

1* 

*  csk  |  dia.  x  £  deep. 


At  present  these  supplies  of  hardwood  turnings  are  coming  largely  from 
Latvian  sources  and  the  following  are  the  prices  per  gross  delivered  Birming- 
ham in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  cap:  1,  4s.  (97  cents) ;  2,  4s.  (97  cents) ; 
4,4s,  3d.  ($1.03);  5,  4s.  3d.  ($1.03);  6,5s.  ($1.21);  7,5s.  ($1.21);  8,5s.  ($1.21); 
10,  8s.  ($1.94);  11,  8s.  ($1.94);  15,  lis.  ($2.67);  16,  12s.  ($2.92). 

Under  a  microscope  it  is  found  that  ash  is  slightly  more  porous  in  the  grain 
than  maple  and  is  not  so  likely  to  split  when  the  ends  of  the  brush  are  forced 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  samples  be  made 
up  in  ash  or  any  other  type  of  hardwood  available,  in  addition  to  maple. 

Samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  a  No.  6  cap,  for  which  from  $1.22  to  $1.25  per  gross  delivered  Birmingham 
is  being  paid  at  the  present  time. 
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QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  are  to  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  or  delivered  Birmingham 
per  gross,  and  sample  quotations  are  suggested  of  25  gross  each,  sizes  1  to  5, 
and  50-gross  lots  each  for  sizes  6  to  11.  The  actual  quantities  used  are  of 
course  very  large,  but  no  change  from  present  sources  of  supply  would  be  con- 
sidered unless  quality  were  most  satisfactory  and  there  was  some  advantage  in 
price.  The  Bristol  office  will  gladly  follow  up  this  matter  on  behalf  of  Cana- 
dian hardwood  turnery  manufacturers  who  may  be  interested. 


LIVERPOOL  IMPORTS   OF  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  FOODSTUFFS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  April  30,  1927. — The  following  statistics  covering  importations 
of  certain  foodstuffs  into  Liverpool  from  Canada  by  regular  steamers  during 

the  periods  from  April  1  to  March  31  for  the  years  1924-25,  1925-26,  and 
1926-27  respectively  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  imports  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  eggs,  which  are  reported  on 
monthly  from  this  office,  are  not  included  in  the  table. 

1926-27         1925-26  1924-25 

Lard  Cases       12.210  5,298  17,484 

Lard  Tierces  100  200   

Tongues,  ribs,  etc  Tierces  and  barrels  430  689  649 

Honey  Cases  25  667  50 

Apple  juice  Cases        4,700  11,698  13,300 

Apples,  evaporated  Cases         1,250  1,350  1,885 

Apples,  evaporated  Half  Cases  ....  ....  249 

Poultry,  frozen  Cases        1,131  1,736  2,409 

Canned  goods,  meats,  fruits,  etc  Cases       14,504  10,255  35,139 

Meats,  frozen  Packages       61,204  63,148  50,663 

Beef,  chilled  Quarters    3,527  2,892 

Beef,  frozen  Quarters    8,310  6,568 

Beef,  frozen  Pieces  ....  673  .... 

Lambs,  frozen     100  6,614 

Lambs,  chilled       900 

Hogs,  frozen  pork  legs  Cases  ....  157  .... 

Hogs,  frozen   2,396    5,741 

Salmon,  frozen  Cases       13,456  6,451  4,352 


SUGAR  BEET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  SUGAR 

MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  1,  1927. — Beet  sugar  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  has 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years  and  is  becoming  firmly  established,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  agriculture  and  the  engineering  industry.  In  1924  there 
were  in  operation  only  three  factories  which  sliced  beets,  but  in  1926  the  number 
had  grown  to  fourteen,  with  an  issued  share  capital  of  £2,925,000  and  a  deben- 
tured  capital  of  £2,600,000.  The  nine  factories  operating  in  the  season  of  1925-26 
produced  51,000  tons  of  white  sugar  and  13,500  tons  of  molasses. 

The  recent  great  advance  has  been  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  Beet  Sugar  Corporation  and  their  associated  companies,  which  was 
founded  in  1924  under  the  control  of  Lord  Weir  and  Lord  Invernairn,  the  Scot- 
tish industrial  magnates. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  the  potentialities  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  country  are  enormous.  To  produce  one-quarter  of  the 
sugar  purchased  from  abroad,  which  in  1925  amounted,  raw  and  refined,  to 
42,301,000  cwt.  valued  at  £33,174,000  (of  which  Canada  shipped  2,166,000  of 
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refined  of  a  value  of  £1,919,000),  fifty  factories  would  be  required  at  a  capital 
expenditure  of  from  £15,000,000  to  £25,000^000.  Four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  beet  would  have  to  be  grown,  and  40,000  additional  men  employed  on  the 
land. 

The  acreage  under  sugar  beet  in  England  has  been  constantly  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  following  figures  show:  1922,  8,000  acres;  1923, 
16,000;  1924,23,000;  1925,60,000;  1926,  128,500  acres.  The  industry  in  Scot- 
land has  not  made  such  rapid  strides  as  might  have  been  expected.  One  of  the 
Greenock  refineries,  which  was  converted  from  a  cane  sugar  refinery,  commenced 
operations  in  1925,  and  in  1926  the  Cupar  factory,  operated  by  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  group,  commenced  slicing  in  November  last.  The  Cupar  factory  is  the 
first  complete  sugar  factory  built  in  Scotland. 

It  has  now  been  proved  that  beets  can  be  grown  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
average  sugar  content  of  the  roots  supplied  to  Cupar  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  on  the  Continent,  where  they  have  been  cultivated  extensively  for  a 
hundred  years.  Thus  to  make  beet  sugar  a  complete  success  in  Scotland  there  is 
only  required  more  careful  cultivation  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre,  and  a 
greater  number  of  farmers  to  grow  this  crop. 

But  while,  with  the  aid  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  British  Government 
to  encourage  beet  sugar  manufacture,  the  industry  is  proving  of  great  advantage 
to  farmers,  the  makers  of  machinery,  and  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  the 
old-established  sugar  refining  industry  considers  the  subsidized  home-grown 
beet  as  something  of  a  menace  to  itself.  It  is  felt  that  its  fate  depends  largely 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  growing  of  beet  will  develop.  What  they  protest 
against  is  not  so  much  the  paying  of  public  money  to  induce  farmers  to  grow 
beet,  but  that  it  should  be  paid  for  a  finished  article  and  not  for  the  production 
of  the  raw  material.  They  feel  that  the  necessary  stimulus  could  have  been 
given,  through  a  different  method  of  payment,  to  beet-growing  without  injury 
to  the  British  refiner.  It  appears  to  be  more  profitable  for  home-grown  beet 
factories  to  produce  refined  rather  than  raw  sugar, .and,  with  the  various  sub- 
sidies amounting  to  nearly  £27  per  ton  for  an  article  worth  about  £19  a  ton 
in  bond,  their  sugars  naturally  tend  to  displace  the  product  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Clyde  refineries. 

Last  season  about  50,000  tons  of  home-grown  beetroot  sugar  were  produced 
under  the  subsidy  of  about  26s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  but  this  season  it  is  estimated  that 
the  quantity  produced  will  reach  150.000  tons.  There  now  remains  one  year 
only  of  the  present  subsidy,  and  thereafter  it  tapers  off  year  by  year  during 
the  following  six  years  to  a  point  which  will  either  render  the  industry  unprofit- 
able or  at  which  it  will  have  attained  self-support. 

Last  year  Canadian  granulated  was  imported  at  Glasgow  in  fair  quanti- 
ties, but  not  much  American  was  consigned.  The  imports  of  transatlantic 
refined  were  much  behind  recent  years,  as  those  markets  have  generally  been 
above  British  parity.  For  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  the  imports  of  Canadian 
refined  were  of  a  value  of  £1,016,700,  as  compared  with  £1,919,800  in  1925. 
But  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  Canadian  refined  to  the  value 
of  £357,000  has  been  imported,  as ,  compared  with  £214,000  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1926  and  £193,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

During  the  week  ended  April  29  Clyde  sugar  refiners  melted  2,031  tons. 
The  active  demand  for  refined  experienced  here  the  previous  week  was  followed 
by  a  quieter  tone  and  to  a  demand  restricted  to  actual  wants.  Refiners'  quota- 
tions for  the  week  ended  April  29  remained  unchanged  at  31s.  3d.  for  fine  granu- 
lated, 30s.  9d.  for  ordinary,  and  24s.  to  27s.  for  yellows,  all  per  112  pounds, 
duty  paid.  Continental  quotations  were  a  shade  easier  at  18^.  Hd.  for  fine 
Dutch  and  18s.  for  ordinary,  also  at  18s.  for  ready  and  May  shipment  from 
Czechoslovakia,  12s.  44d.  for  June/August,  and  16s.  L£d.  for  new  crop  November- 
December,  all  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  American  and  Canadian  granulated  was  still 
quoted  at  18s.  9d.  c.i.f.  for  May  shipment. 
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APPLES   AS   AFFECTED   BY  THE   BRITISH   SALE   OF  FOOD 
(WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES)   ACT,  1926 

Some  misapprehension  exists  in  Canada  as  to  the  scope  of  the  recently 
enacted  Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926,  which  is  defined  as 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  in  relation  to  the  sale 
of  food,  including  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce,  writes  Mr.  J.  Forsyth 
Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  in  Apple  Supplement 
No.  61  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  The  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  this  requires  the  net  weight  to  be  stamped  on  a  box  or  barrel  of  apples. 

The  answer  is  that,  in  its  present  form,  there  is  no  such  requirement.  The 
act  merely  prohibits  the  delivery  to  the  purchaser  of  a  less  weight,  measure,  or 
number,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  is  purported  to  be  sold,  and  provides  that  a 
statement  as  to  the  weight  or  measure  of  a  prepacked  article  of  food  shall  be 
deemed  a  statement  as  to  the  net  weight  or  measure,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
It  is  further  provided  that  certain  scheduled  commodities — tea,  cocoa,  pota- 
toes, etc. — must  not  be  sold  otherwise  than  by  net  weight,  and  that  certain 
scheduled  prepacked  articles  of  food  must  not  be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for 
sale  unless  the  wrapper  or  container  bears  thereon  a  true  statement  in  plain 
characters  of  the  minimum  net  weight.  Apples,  however,  are  not  included  in 
either  list.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  or  such  interests  as  may  appear  to  them 
to  be  concerned,  may  make  regulations  to  include  any  other  prepacked  articles 
under  this  requirement. 

It  is  clear  then  that  apples  are  not  at  present  affected,  and  that  therefore 
no  net  weights  need  be  indicated.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  if  a  shipper 
does  undertake  to  mark  net  or  minimum  weights  on  apple  containers,  he  must 
see  that  this  is  done  accurately,  as  compulsory  inspection  is  provided  for,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  scheduled  articles,  but  in  the  case  of  "  any  article  of  food 
in  respect  of  which  any  representation  of  weight  or  measure  is  made  It  seems 
unlikely  that  this  would  be  pressed  in  the  case  of  fruit,  but,  as  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable advantage  in  declaring  a  weight  minimum,  and  some  slight  danger  of 
a  false  statement,  the  best  course  is  not  to  stamp  net  weights  at  all. 

MARKET  FOR  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  May  2,  1927. — The  Irish  Free  State  has  two  broadcasting  stations, 
one  at  Dublin  and  the  other  just  recently  opened  at  Cork,  both  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  number  of  wire- 
less receiving  licenses  issued  in  Saorstat  Eireann  during  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1927,  was  21,795.  Northern  Ireland,  with  less  than  half  the  population  of 
the  Free  State,  issued  28,455  radio  receiving  licenses  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  February  26,  1927.  Radio  dealers  account  for  this  poorer  showing  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  State  to  the  fact  that  Northern  Ireland  is  entitled  to  import 
radio  equipment  free  of  duty,  whereas  the  Free  State  buyer  pays  a  customs  tax 
of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imported  wireless  apparatus. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  MARKET 

A  point  to  be  considered  in  approaching  this  market  is  that  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  a  receiving  set  for  use  in  the  Free  State  should  be  equipped  to 
take  either  a  long  or  short  wave.  A  number  of  manufacturers  have  accordingly 
met  this  demand  by  supplying  an  instrument  with  a  long-  and  short-wave 
panel,  giving  reception  on  wave  lengths  of  200  to  600  and  1,050  to  2,450  metres. 
This  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  this  country  as  it  permits  reception  on  short 
wave  from  stations  such  as  Cork  and  London  as  well  as  on  long  wave  from 
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stations  such  as  Daventry.  Change  may  be  made  from  short-wave  station  to 
long-wave  station  by  simply  throwing  a  switch  on  the  panel.  The  trouble' of 
changing  the  coils  each  time  is  thus  saved. 

imports 

No  radio  equipment  is  manufactured  in  the  Free  State,  although  some 
assembling  is  done  by  local  distributors.  Great  Britain  dominates  the  market 
in  both  receiving  sets  and  accessories.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1926 
imports  of  wireless  sets  and  parts  amounted  in  value  to  £69,413,  of  which 
£62,960  came  from  Great  Britain  and  £3,181  from  Northern  Ireland.  This  is 
a  big  increase  over  the  imports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  which 
were  valued  at  £34,964,  of  which  £31,021  is  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  £3,002 
to  Northern  Ireland. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

No  figures  are  available  to  show  the  proportion  of  crystal  sets  as  compared 
with  valve  sets  in  use,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  crystal  sets  is 
comparatively  small.  The  principal  demand  seems  to  be  for  the  smaller  type 
of  valve  set,  and  the  greatest  variety  is  obtainable  in  the  2-,  3-,  and  4-valve 
receivers,  although  the  demand  for  the  larger  types  from  5  to  8  valves  is  grow- 
ing. The  following  will  give  an  indication  of  the  price  range  on  various  models. 
Retail  prices  are  given  in  each  case  and  include  carriage  and  duty,  but  are 
exclusive  of  accessories.  One-valve  receivers  from  £2  16s.  to  £3  5s.;  two-valve 
receivers  from  £4  to  £17  15s.;  three-valve  from  £8  7s.  6d.  to  £24;  four- valve 
from  £18  18s.  to  £34;  five-valve  from  £28  to  £40;  six,-  seven-,  and  eight-valves 
from  £25  to  £65.  Loud  speakers  appear  to  be  largely  of  the  horn  type,  although 
a  number  of  cabinet  models  are  also  shown.  Prices  of  these  range  from  £1  12s. 
to  £13  13s. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AND   LICENSE  FEES 

Apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  component  parts  and  accessories 
thereof  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importation 
into  Saorstat  Eireann.    Exceptions  are  made  in  the  following  cases: — 

(1)  Apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  parts  and  accessories  of  such  apparatus  may 
be  admitted  without  payment  of  duty  if  imported  for  use  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  or  receiving  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  in  a  school  or  college,  provided 
that  a  declaration  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  consignee  on  Form  No.  107  (Sale)  or  by 
the  importer  as  his  agent,  and  that  satisfactory  evidence,  such  as  the  invoice  and  the  con- 
signee's order,  is  produced  in  support  of  the  declaration. 

(2)  (a)  Articles  which  are  capable  of  use  as  accessories  or  component  parts  of  apparatus 
for  wireless  telegraphy,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  not  intended  for  such  use,  are  exempt  from 
the  duty  referred  to  in  paragraph  1.  Such  articles,  if  not  liable  to  any  other  duty,  may  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  on  entry  and  declaration  being  duly  made  on  Form  No.  Ill  (Sale) 
suitably  amended,  provided  that  the  officer  of  Customs  and  Excise  is  satisfied  that  they 
will  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Where  the  officer  is  not  so  satis- 
fied, but  it  is  claimed  that  the  articles  are  not  intended  for  use  in  wireless  apparatus,  they 
will  be  charged  with  duty,  but  claims  to  rebate  of  the  duty  may  be  made  on  Form  561E. 
(obtainable  from  any  officer  of  Customs  and  Excise)  in  cases  where  the  articles  have  been 
put  to  use  in  a  capacity  which  does  not  involve  liability  to  duty.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
where  such  a  claim  is  furnished  in  respect  of  goods  used  for  non-dutiable  purposes  the 
claimant  must  furnish  either 

i.  documentary  evidence  that  the  goods  might  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty  on 

importation ;  or  » 

ii.  a  declaration  by  the  user  as  to  the  actual  use  of  the  goods  from  the  date  of  impor- 

tation. 

(b)  Accessories  and  component  parts  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  wireless  apparatus 
but  are  claimed  to  be  intended  for  use  either  for 

i.  another  dutiable  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  component  part  of  a  dutiable  motor 

car;  or 

ii.  a  purpose  for  which  special  exemption  has  been  provided,  as  in  the  case  of  a  part 

of  an  exempt  motor  vehicle, 
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will  be  specially  dealt  with  by  "the  officer  at  the  place  of  importation,  from  whom  full 
information  as  to  procedure  can  be  obtained. 

(3)  Wireless  apparatus  and  component  parts  and  accessories  thereof,  imported  in  a 
partly  finished  condition  to  undergo  further  manufacture  and  to  be  subsequently  exported, 
may  be  admitted  without  payment  of  duty. 

The  license  fee  charged  to  Irish  Free  State  "  listeners-in  M  has  been  fixed 
at  10s.  per  set  per  annum. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Minister  for  Finance  by  interested 
organizations,  asking  that  the  import  duty  be  removed.  Referring  to  this  matter 
in  the  budget  speech  on  April  21,  the  minister  stated  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  to  expend  on  additional  stations  and  better  programs  all  the 
revenue  got  out  of  broadcasting,  whether  in  the  way  of  customs  duties,  license 
fees,  or  fines.  The  contemplated  developments,  it  was  explained,  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  income  from  the  import  tax  were  not  forthcoming  to  supplement 
the  revenue  obtained  from  fees  payable  by  owners  of  receiving  sets.  It  was  not 
considered  that  the  general  taxpayer  should  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  broadcasting  service,  and  the  customs  duty 
at  present  in  force  would  accordingly  be  continued. 

PRICES   OF  AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  20,  1927. — Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1199 
(January  22,  1927)  contained  data  respecting  the  export  of  Australian  dried 
fruits  to  Canada,  in  which  prices  and  conditions  of  sale  under  licenses  issued 
by  the  Commonwealth  Dried  Fruits  Control  Board  were  given  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Canadian  importers  of  such  products. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  referred  to,  the  board  advised  this  office 
on  April  11  that  the  prices  at  which  the  fruit  is  exported  to  Canada  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  following:  — 

Per  112  Pounds 

Currants — 

4-ciwn   47s.  ($11.44) 

3      "    41s.  ($  9.98) 

.2     "    39s.  ($  9.49) 

Sultanas — 

4-  crown   67s.  ($16.30) 

3  "    62s.  ($15.09) 

2      "    58s.  ($14.11) 

1     "    53s.  ($12.90) 

Lexias — ■ 

5-  crown   42s.  ($10.22) 

4  "    37s.  ($  9.00) 

3-2  "    32s.  ($  7.79) 

The  prices  are  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June  delivery  and  are  based 
on  the  hundredweight  of  112  pounds.  They  include  cost,  insurance,  freight, 
and  bank  exchange  (c.i.f.  &  e.),  or  practically  ex-ship's  slings  at  main  Cana- 
dian ports. 

With  the  exception  of  those  on  currants,  which  are  slightly  higher,  the 
quotations  are  lower  than  those  previously  ruling  and  apply  also  to  shipments 
to  the  United  States. 

A  special  representative  of  the  board  (Mr.  R.  A.  Haynes)  is  due  in  Canada 
about  the  middle  of  May,  with  the  object  of  touring  the  Dominion  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  demand  for  Australian 
currants  and  raisins.  As  this  gentleman  has  been  associated  with  the  export 
of  this  commodity  in  a  practical  way  for  many  years,  and  will  call  upon  the 
leading  dealers  in  all  the  principal  commercial  centres  of  the  Dominion,  it  is 
hoped  by  those  interested  in  the  industry  that  the  visit  will  develop  the  demand 
and  result  in  the  establishment  of  further  trading  connections  of  importance. 

42069—2 
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DELEGATION  OF  BRITISH  MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURERS  IN 

AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  20,  1927. — A  delegation  representative  of  British  motor 
car  manufacturers  has  arrived  in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
potentialities  of  the  Australian  motor  car  industry,  and  to  develop  the  British 
motor  trade  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  delegation  consists  of  Sir  Archibald 
Boyd-Carpenter,  M.P.  (leader) ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Fenn,  managing  director  of  the 
Clement-Talbot  Motor  Company  Limited  (technical  adviser) ;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Hacking,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  stated  that  the  delegation  is  the  outcome  of  remarks  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  while  in  England  at  the  recent  Imperial  Confer- 
ence, to  the  effect  that  most  British  motor  cars  were  not  suitable  to  Australian 
conditions.  The  inquiry  will  therefore  cover  a  full  investigation  of  the  many 
factors  which  must  be  weighed  if  British  cars,  in  price,  design,  and  service,  are 
to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  transport  requirements  of  the  country. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  visit  to  Australia  is  the  indication  given  by  the 
delegation  that  if  sufficient  tariff  protection  is  afforded  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  the  establishment  of  branches  of  British  motor  car  factories  in 
Australia  would  be  seriously  considered. 

Following  the  same  line  of  inquiry  as  the  delegation,  there  are  also  in 
Australia  at  the  present  time  Mr.  W.  E.  Rootes,  managing  director  of  Rootes 
Limited,  British  distributors  of  the  Daimler,  Hillman,  and  Clyno  cars,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Bullock,  production  engineer  for  the  Singer  car. 

TRADE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Stevens'  report  on  his  recent 
tour  through  the  Belgian  Congo,  Central  and  East  Africa,  and  Rhodesia  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade.  The  first,,  which  dealt  with  political  divisions  and 
population,  production  and  natural  resources,  was  published  in  last  issue.] 

Ill 

Communications 

WATER  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  water  communications  of  the  sub-continent  have  not  exerted  any 
particular  effect  upon  the  progress  of  Africa.  Both  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi 
and  their  confluents  are  with  interruptions  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles. 
Neither  of  these  great  waterways  can  be  considered  of  such  commercial  signific- 
ance as  rivers  of  comparable  size  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  the  Mississippi  or  the  Yangtse.  The  Great  Lakes — Nyassa,  Tan- 
ganyika, and  Victoria — are  navigable  and  will  always  be  part  of  the  north  and 
south  transportation  system  of  the  sub-continent;  but  because  they  are 
parallel  to  the  oceans,  their  effect  upon  the  development  of  land  areas  has  been 
much  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  such  large  bodies  of  water.  A 
greater  factor  in  retarding  the  development  of  Africa  than  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuous water  systems  is  the  tsetse  fly.  This  insect  makes  animal  transport 
impossible  over  vast  stretches  of  otherwise  fertile  and  desirable  territory.  Its 
ravages  account  in  no  small  degree  for  the  slow  development  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  parts  of  Angola,  Portuguese  South  Africa,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda. 
These  areas  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  mechanical  transport,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  railways  over  traificless  areas  has  been  necessarily  slow. 
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SOUTHWEST  AFRICA  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

The  mandated  territory  of  Southwest  Africa  is  served  by  a  railway  system 
which  is  really  a  division  of  the  South  African  railways,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  discussed  in  this  report.  In  the  same  way  the  railways  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  although  not  integral  in  the  South  African  system,  are  to  some  degree 
an  extension  of  that  system.  There  is  one  added  port,  however,  that  of  Beira, 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Rhodesian  railways. 
While  Beira,  because  of  certain  disadvantages,  is  not  the  sole  port  of  entry 
for  the  Rhodesias,  the  haul  is  so  much  shorter  than  from  Union  ports  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  port  of  the  Rhodesias,  and  the  Rhodesian  rail- 
way system  as  separate  from  that  of  South  Africa. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA 

The  Rhodesian  system  turns  north  from  .Southern  Rhodesia,  crosses  the 
Zambezi  at  Victoria  Falls,  and  traverses  Northern  Rhodesia  for  519  miles  to 
Sakania,  where  it  joins  the  Congo  state-owned  system.  Sakania  is  150  miles 
south  of  Elizabethville,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Katanga  copper  fields,  and 
the  chief  distribution  centre  of  the  Lower  Congo.  From  Elizabethville  the  rail- 
way continues  northwards  for  286  miles  to  Bukama.  Here  the  Congo  River 
steamship  services  begin.  Bukama  is  likewise  the  southern  terminal  of  the 
Central  Congo  railway,  which  is  now  under  construction  towards  Kinshasa,  at 
the  top  of  the  Congo  estuary.  This  railway  will  follow  the  southwesterly 
boundary  of  the  Belgian  Congo  for  a  distance  of  something  over  a  thousand 
miles;  from  Kinshana  to  the  sea  it  is  already  in  operation.  The  mouth  of  the 
Congo  is  eight  days  closer  to  Europe  than  Cape  Town,  and  sixteen  closer  than 
the  present  port  of  entry,  Beira;  it  is  also  300  miles  closer  to  Elizabethville. 
This  railway  is  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Bukama  at  present,  but  when 
completed  it  will  exert  a  great  influence  upon  Central  African  trade. 

Its  competitor,  the  Benguella  railway,  joining  the  Katanga  district  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  Lobito  Bay,  is  equally  interesting  and  important.  This  line 
is  being  built  by  a  British  railway  which  holds  a  large  interest  in  the  copper 
monopoly  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Loans  for  its  completion  have  been  under- 
written by  the  British  Government.  Lobito  Bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbours  in  the  world,  is  six  days  closer  to  Europe  than  Cape  Town, 
and  the  completion  of  this  railway  will  shorten  the  haul  to  Elizabethville  by 
not  less  than  600  miles.  Moreover,  the  area  of  Angola  traversed  by  this  railway 
is  reported  as  being  particularly  suitable  for  agricultural  enterprises.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Benguella  railway,  when  completed,  will  affect  both  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  traffic  as  far  south  as  Buiawayo  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

At  Bukama  the  Congo  River  boat  system  begins,  and1  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  Congo  by  steamer  and  rail  service  for  nearly  2,000  miles,  to  the 
Lower  Congo  port  of  Matadi.  On  account  of  the  vast  northering  sweep  of  the 
Congo,  however,  this  trip  takes  twenty-three  days  between  Elizabethville  and 
the  seacoast,  and  the  presence  of  innumerable  cataracts — where  train  services 
are  operated — prevents  this  route  from  being  of  more  than  local  economic 
importance. 

From  Kabolo,  which  is  400  miles  north  of  Bukama  upon  the  Congo  (known 
as  the  Lualaba  in  these  reaches),  a  railway  176  miles  in  length  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  river  system  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  is  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Congo.  A  steamship  service  operates  across  the  lake  to  Kigoma.  which 
is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Tanganyika  railway.  From  Kigoma  to  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  the  chief  port  and  capital  of  Tanganyika,  is  772  miles.  The  enormous 
importance  of  the  Katanga  district  to  the  remainder  of  Africa  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  four  additional  handlings  between  Elizabethville  and 
the  sea,  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  traffic  of  the  Tanganyika  railway 
consists  of  Congo  goods  in  transit. 

42069—2^ 
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EAST  AFRICA 

The  Tanganyika  railway,  built  by  the  German  Government,  was  probably 
less  economic  than  strategic  in  conception,  since  for  a  long  distance  it  traverses 
waste  territory  which  cannot  contribute  any  traffic.  However,  subsidiary  con- 
struction to  the  north  and  south  is  projected,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lessen  its 
dependence  upon  the  Belgian  Congo.  A  branch  is  already  under  construction 
from  Tabora  to  Mwanza  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Victoria,  a  distance  of  220  miles, 
and  one  of  the  principal  projects  mooted  under  the  recent  £10,000,000  Trans- 
portation Loan  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  a  line  southwards  from  the  main 
Tanganyika  railway  to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa.  This  would  tap  a  large  high- 
land area  suited  for  white  settlement.  At  the  same  time  some  junction  is  antici- 
pated with  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  railway,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Tangan- 
yika railway,  approximately  200  miles  to  the  northwards.  This  latter  railway, 
which  is  the  most  northerly  of  all  sub-continental  lines,  runs  from  Mombasa, 
the  principal  port  of  Kenya,  to  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria,  which  is  almost  pre- 
cisely upon  the  Equator.  The  main  line,  apart  from  branches,  is  587  miles  in 
length,  and  its  extension  into  Uganda  is  almost  certain  to  result  from  the 
Imperial  Government  Transportation  Loan.  At  present  Uganda  is  served  by 
an  adequate  steamship  service  which  encircles  Lake  Victoria  and  Kisumu  in 
both  directions. 

The  only  other  sub- continental  railway  which  need  be  touched  upon  is 
the  Shire  railway,  from  Beira  to  Blantyre,  the  principal  trading  centre  of 
Nyasaland.  This  railway  is  broken  at  the  Zambezi,  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
bridge  may  be  built  out  of  the  Imperial  Government  Transportation  Loan. 
With  the  Zambezi  bridged,  and  the  Tanganyika  railway  spur  built  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Nyasa,  there  will  be  a  continuous  all-British  transportation  system 
from  Cape  Town  to  Kisumu,  where  a  British  air  service  now  picks  up  passengers 
for  Khartoum  and  the  Nile. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  ROAD 

It  is  probably  possible  to  ride  a  bicycle  through  the  heart  of  Africa  upon 
the  network  of  well-beaten  paths  which  African  caravans  have  used  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  these  paths  are  only  suitable  for  porters  carrying  loads 
upon  their  heads;  because  of  the  tsetse  fly  no  other  form  of  transport  has  been 
possible.  Exceptional  interest  therefore  is  attached  to  the  first  great  African 
trunk  road  which  is  available  for  animal  and  vehicular  traffic.  From  Living- 
stone a  dirt  road  has  been  built  to  Abercorn  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
thence  northwards  through  East  Africa.  This  thoroughfare,  known  as  "  The 
Great  North  Road  ",  is  the  link  between  the  British  possessions  in  Central  and 
East  Africa,  and  it  may  prove  a  significant  link.  It  is  a  moderately  good  high- 
way, and  parties  have  motored  down  from  Nairobi  to  Victoria  Falls,  a  distance 
of  1,600  miles,  in  eight  days.  While  at  present  this  road  has  no  economic 
importance,  it  will  probably  be  the  line  of  march  for  subsequent  development 
in  Central  and  East  Africa. 

EAST  COAST  RANGE  OF  PORTS 

_  As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  vast  arid  and  waste  areas  of  South 
Africa  militated  against  the  development  of  inland  centres  of  distribution, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Witwatersrand  made  the  Transvaal  a  focal  centre 
for  railways.  In  the  same  way,  the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  sub-continent 
has  clung  to  the  coast.  Even  to-day  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  merchandise 
is  distributed  from  ports  without  being  railed  inland.  Yet  the  sub-continent  has 
comparatively  few  first-class  harbours  and  the  old  discoverers  were  compelled 
to  select  open  roadsteads,  the  lees  of  islands,  or  else  shallow  inlets  which  are  of 
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little  use  to  modem  shipping.  As  mariners  needed  refitting  after  weathering 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  ancient  Cape  of  Storms),  the  east  coast  ports  are 
much  more  developed  than  those  of  the  west  coast.  Mombasa,  an  anchorage 
in  the  lee  of  a  long  low  island,  is  the  port  for  Kenya  and  Uganda.  With  the 
growing  traffic  of  these  colonies  a  new  harbour  with  deep-water  piers  has  been 
built  at  Kilindini  on  the  island  channel — at  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
two  millions  sterling,  a  first-class  port  has  been  created  with  all  modern  equip- 
ment for  the  handling  of  cargo.  Tanga,  80  miles  below  Mombasa  at  the  ocean 
terminus  of  the  Tanga  railway,  is  the  port  for  the  wealthy  district  below  Mount 
Kilimanjara,  the  area  of  all  East  Africa  possessing  the  greatest  agricultural 
potentialities.  This  was  the  leading  port  of  German  East  Africa,  having  over 
twice  the  trade  of  Dar-es-Salaam;  since  the  war  and  the  sequestration  of 
German  estates  it  has  been  of  diminishing  importance,  although  its  recovery 
is  anticipated.  Zanzibar  is  an  open  roadstead  fronting  the  town;  deep-water 
piers  are  projected,  but  technical  and  financial  difficulties  are  retarding  their 
completion.  Dar-es-Salaam  is  an  almost  completely  land-locked  harbour,  an 
almost  perfect  miniature  of  Vancouver  harbour;  but  ships  cannot  come  along- 
side. 

Beira,  which  is  the  third  port  of  Africa,  is  a  betwixt-and-between  port. 
For  the  majority  of  British  and  Continental  lines  it  is  regarded  as  the  last  of 
the  South  African  range  of  ports;  but  for  American  lines  it  is  an  alternative 
port  of  call.  As  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  and 
the  Belgian  Congo,  it  handles  a  large  volume  of  traffic;  so  much  that  congestion 
often  occurs.  On  this  account,  and  because  of  recurrent  labour  and  railway 
troubles,  steamship  companies  regard  it  as  an  unsatisfactory  port.  The  port  is 
an  open  roadstead,  reached  through  a  fifteen-mile  channel. 

WEST  COAST  RANGE 

As  the  development  of  the  west  coast  of  the  sub-continent  is  much  less 
advanced  than  the  east  coast,  the  west  coast  range  of  ports  is  comparatively 
limited.  Walfisch  Bay  is  the  port  for  the  mandated  territory  of  Southwest- 
Africa.  Its  importance  is  increasing.  The  majority  of  European  lines  now  call 
there.  In  time  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  terminus  of  a  Rhodesian  railway, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  within  the  next  five  years  passengers  and  perhaps 
Transvaal  mail  will  be  landed  there  to  complete  the  journey  by  air.  Lobito 
Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  Benguella  railway,  is  not  important  at  present,  but 
the  completion  of  its  railway  will  raise  it  to  first  importance  overnight.  It  is 
a  wellnigh  perfect  natural  harbour.  Loanda,  which  is  now  the  principal  port 
of  Angola,  is  a  protected  harbour,  with  a  moderately  important  distribution 
behind  it.  Matadi,  on  the  Congo  estuary,  is  a  protected  port  suitable  for  ocean- 
going vessels,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
completion  of  the  railway  from  Katanga. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

Of  the  three  ranges  of  ports,  Canada  is  directly  served  upon  the  South 
African  range  by  the  Elder  Dempster  Company,  who  operate  a  monthly  service 
to  South  Africa  throughout  the  year.  This  service  is  regular  to  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban,  and  optional  to  Lourenc.o  Marques. 
At  present  Beira  is  not  directly  served  by  any  Canadian  line,  transhipment 
being  made  at  Durban.  From  British  Columbia  ports  transhipments  are  pos- 
sible either  at  London,  Liverpool,  New  York,  or  Yokohama. 

The  East  Coast  range  is  served  by  the  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship 
Company,  operating  a  monthly  service  from  St.  John  and  New  York.  From 
British  Columbia  ports  transhipments  are  possible  either  at  London.  New  York, 
or  Yokohama, 
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Canada  has  no  direct  service  to  the  West  Coast  range  of  ports,  and 
transhipment  is  necessary  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  for  Matadi,  Loanda, 
Lobito  Bay,  or  Walfisch  Bay.  Irregular  transhipments  can  be  arranged  at 
British  ports,  particularly  at  London. 

INLAND  DISTRIBUTION  CENTRES 

In  South  Africa  there  is  only  one  inland  distribution  centre  of  any  import- 
ance, and  that  is  Johannesburg.  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury  are  the  commercial 
centres  of  importance  in  Southern  Rhodesia;  Salisbury  probably  handles  the 
greater  tonnage,  both  in  regard  to  incoming  and  outgoing  freights.  Portuguese 
East  Africa  has  no  inland  distribution  centre  of  any  importance.  Blantyre, 
the  terminus  of  the  Shire  railway,  is  the  most  important  distributing  centre 
for  Nyasaland.  Elizabethville  is  the  distribution  centre  for  the  Katanga,  and 
Kinshasa,  200  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  is  the  chief  trading 
centre  of  the  Lower  Congo.  Angola  has  no  towns  of  any  importance  beyond 
her  ports.  Nor  has  Tanganyika,  although  Tabora  and  Mwanza  promise  early 
development  into  moderately  important  centres.  (Tabora  is  the  ancient  East 
African  slave  market.)  Zanzibar  is  the  only  town  on  the  inland.  Nairobi, 
which  is  330  miles  inland  from  Mombasa,  is  not  only  Kenya's  chief  town  but 
the  most  important  commercial  centre  of  all  East  Africa.  Kampala  is  the 
trading  centre  of  Uganda  in  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  but  shares  its 
prominence  with  Jinja  in  exports.  In  LTganda,  however,  there  are  a  number  of 
ports  upon  Lake  Victoria  which  have  local  trades  of  moderate  importance,  and 
the  tendency  of  Uganda  commerce  will  probably  be  against  any  centralization 
of  distribution. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCE 

St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  10,  1927. — As  a  market  for  Canadian  products,  the  New 
England  States,  comprising  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  is  admirably  situated  especially  in  regard  to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Recognized  as  an  industrial  centre  and  for  the  density  and  wealth  of  its  popu- 
lation, this  district  is  a  fertile  field  for  development.  Massachusetts  alone 
contains  a  greater  number  of  cities  in  excess  of  25,000  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  though  only  three  states  are  smaller  in  area.  Many  thriving  cities 
of  the  same  class  are  just  beyond  its  boundaries  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  population  of  the  New  England  States  is  estimated 
at  nearly  8,000,000,  and  for  all  this  territory  Boston,  the  dominant  city,  serves 
as  the  distributing  centre,  having  a  metropolitan  population  of  nearly  2,000,000. 
The  trading  area  for  this  city  includes  all  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  approximately  one-half  of  Connecticut,  a 
larger  district  than  that  served  by  Toronto.  New  England  looks  largely  to 
Boston  for  its  supplies  of  groceries,  provisions,  hardware,  building  materials, 
electrical  supplies,  and  dry  goods. 

Fast  freight  service  to  all  centres  of  this  district  from  Canada  is  assured. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  terminal  at  Boston  is  served  by  a  number  of  routes 
which  furnish  fast  direct  connections  with  the  New  England  territory.  Freight 
can  be  shipped  directly  to  this  terminal  from  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  system.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  maintain  direct 
service  between  Boston  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Yarmouth,  N.S.  The  follow- 
ing steamship  lines  connect  Boston  and  Halifax:  Furness,  Withy  &  Company, 
Munson  Line,  and  Farquhar  Steamship  Company. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE 

Although  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  are  looked  upon  as  devoted 
principally  to  agriculture,  the  large  urban  population  in  the  industrial  district 
of  New  England  has  created  a  greater  demand  than  can  be  met  by  these  states 
in  so  far  as  fresh  produce  is  concerned.  During  the  year  1925  56,836,055 
pounds  of  white  or  Irish  potatoes  were  imported  into  New  England  under 
a  tariff  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  was  an  immense  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  when  only  8,187,542  pounds  entered  the  New  England  market 
owing  largely  to  the  unprecedentedly  large  crops  in  the  United  States  during  that 
year.  Imports  of  turnips,  with  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  amounted  to 
31,379,719  pounds  in  1925,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  when 
30,145,962  pounds  were  imported.  Berries  were  imported  in  1925  to  the  extent 
of  3,259,925  pounds,  the  amount  for  1924  being  3,154,049  pounds;  2,536,925 
gallons  of  cream  in  1925  as  compared  with  2,189,757  gallons  in  1924;  and 
1,641,299  gallons  of  fresh  milk  in  1925  as  compared  with  935,268  gallons  in  1924. 
The  greater  portion  of  all  these  entered  from  Canada. 

In  the  New  England  district  there  are  1,256  milk  producers  and  3,082  milk 
dealers;  fruit  growers  number  478  as  against  2,503  fruit  dealers.  Produce 
dealers  number  853.  While  these  figures,  supplied  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  include  many  small  firms  which  are  not  interested  in  buying  from 
a  foreign  market,  many  are  anxious  to  secure  supplies  from  whatever  source  is 
advantageous.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  with  a  relatively  large  dairy  output 
both  ship  extensively  to  the  New  York  market,  the  surplus  falling  short  of  the 
local  demand. 

A  far  wider  seasonal  market  for  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  created  by 
judicious  publicity. 

FISH 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  New  England  fisheries  produce  annually 
approximately  500,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish,  a  considerable  amount  is 
imported  into  the  district.  While  imports  of  mackerel  dropped  from  3,547,883 
pounds  in  1924  to  1,523,269  pounds  in  1925,  cod  from  6,986,322  pounds  to 
932,305  pounds,  and  halibut  from  1,174,447  pounds  to  795,509  pounds,  imports 
of  herring  increased  from  174,735  in  1924  to  950,272  in  1925.  The  decreases 
mentioned  were  caused  by  the  phenomenal  catch  on  the  New  England  banks 
during  the  past  two  years,  together  with  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  mackeral 
and  halibut  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  cod.  Fresh  lobsters,  which  are  duty  free, 
as  are  herring,  increased  from  4,288,061  pounds  in  1924  to  5,713,048  pounds  in 
1925.  With  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  dried  fish,  except  in  the  case  of  dried 
cod  and  herring,  increased  over  1,000,000  pounds. 

The  market  for  fish  in  New  England  is  swayed  almost  entirely  by  condi- 
tions on  the  New  England  banks.  Boston  is  exceeded  only  by  Grimsby  in  pro- 
duction, and  yet  it  is  felt  that  this  industry  is  capable  of  great  development. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  in  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  low  in 
comparison  to  other  countries.  Where  Canada  consumed  30  pounds  per  capita, 
the  United  States  figure  is  16  pounds  during  the  year. 

PAPER 

Standard  newsprint  imports  dropped  from  59,867,570  pounds  in  1924  to 
51,231,815  in  1925,  while  chemical  wood-pulp  increased  from  218,347  tons  in 
1924  to  226,865  tons  in  1925.  Boards,  planks,  etc.,  increased  from  506,908  M 
feet  valued  at  $15,362,345  in  1924  to  557,514  M  feet  valued  at  $16,473,926. 

All  these  figures  are  quoted  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  are  imports  into  New  England  from  all  sources  foreign  to  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  case  of  the  commodities  mentioned  more  than  70  per  cent 
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entered  from  Canada.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  increases  these  com- 
modities are  as  a  rule  duty  free. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AS  AN   INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

New  England  is  recognized  as  a  great  industrial  district,  and  for  this 
reason  cannot  be  considered  as  a  field  for  the  marketing  of  Canadian  manu- 
factured articles.  Massachusetts  alone,  according  to  the  United  States  Census 
of  Manufacture,  has  a  capitalization  of  these  establishments  of  over  $3,000,- 
000,000,  which  includes  practically  all  lines  of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  great  investment,  with  employees  earning  over  $800,000,000 
per  annum,  has  created  a  market  for  farm  products  with  which  the  New  Eng- 
land agricultural  district  is  totally  unable  to  cope.  In  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  dense  industrial  and  residential  population  development  is  indi- 
cated by  the  94.8  per  cent  of  urban  population,  which  leaves  agriculture,  once 
dominant,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  a  large  field  to  develop  in  the  marketing  of  produce.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  Canadian  vegetable  and  fruit  supply  has  never  been  adequately 
presented  to  the  buying  public.  Importers  of  produce  are  willing  to  buy  in 
the  Canadian  market,  but  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  where  information  may 
be  obtained  has  therefore  prevented  many  firms  from  developing  this  business. 

Co-operating  with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner's  office  in  New  York  is  in  a  position  to  put  New  England 
importers  in  touch  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  MoColl 

COMPETITION   FOR  CORN -HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

Buenos  Aires,  April  20,  1927. — Argentina  is  looking  for  the  best  corn- 
harvesting  machinery  made,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  holding  a  competition  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  the 
agricultural  school  of  Casilda  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  Each  machine  will 
be  assigned  an  hectare  of  corn  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  480  metres  in 
length.  Capable  judges  have  been  appointed  w/ho  will  base  their  findings  on 
several  factors,  chief  of  which  are  the  time  required  to  harvest  the  hectare  and 
the  cost  per  hundred  kilos  of  corn  in  the  cob,  and  the  percentage  of  waste 
or  missing  cobs.  Competitors  are  to  be  given  every  assistance  such  as  storage 
space  for  their  machines  and  cover  and  feed  #f or  horses  and  men. 

PROPOSED  CO-OPERATIVE   MARKETING  OF  GRAIN 

During  the  last  two  months  the  press  of  Argentina  have  been  comparing 
modern  methods  of  handling  and  marketing  grain  in  other  countries  with 
those  in  vogue  in  the  republic  with  the  dbject  of  educating  the  producer  to 
form  a  co-operative  pool  similar  to  the  one  in  Canada.  There  is  no  elevator 
system  in  the  interior  corresponding  with  that  in  the  Dominion.  The  wheat 
is  sacked  and  piled  in  stacks  in  the  open,  and  is  protected  from  the  weather 
by  tarpaulins.  The  sacks  of  grain  are  then  carted  to  the  railway  where  they 
are  stacked  in  the  station  yard  to  await  shipment.  The  cost  of  sacks,  labour 
and  loss  of  grain  inseparable  from  this  system  is  beginning  to  cause  the  pro- 
ducer to  think  of  other  methods  now  that  he  is  being  told  of  the  systems 
which  prevail  in  other  countries.  The  fact  that  the  price  which  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  grain  has  little  relation  to  the  ultimate  price  at  which  it 
is  sold  abroad  is  also  having  its  effect.    It  is  now  reported  that  co-operative 
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societies  are  being  formed,  including  a  central  organization  for  marketing 
abroad.  There  is  therefore  a  definite  agitation  for  agrarian  organization,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  elevator  system  will  soon 
follow.  Such  a  move  would  hurt  the  bag  industry.  It  would  necessitate  new 
rolling  stock  on  all  the  railways,  of  which  there  are  six.  Strong  and  influential 
opposition  may  be  expected  therefore  to  any  change  from  the  present  system. 
When  the  change  is  made  there  will  be  a  demand  for  materials  and  machinery 
used  in  the  construction  of  elevators  and  for  the  mechanical  equipment  necessary 
to  the  classification,  cleaning  and  drying  of  grain. 

MOVEMENT  FOR  PREFERENCE  IN  FOREIGN  PURCHASES 

There  has  during  the  last  few  months  been  a  strong  agitation  in  the  press 
advocating  that  in  the  making  of  foreign  purchases  preference  should  be  given 
to  countries  which  buy  Argentine  products  on  a  liberal  scale.  Great  Britain,  the 
largest  buyer  of  Argentine  goods,  would  benefit  if  such  a  policy  were  to  be 
followed.  The  Rural  Society,  probably  the  most  influential  organization  in 
the  country,  has  adopted  as  its  slogan  "  Buy  from  those  who  buy  from  us 
German  and  French  commercial  interests  are  endeavouring  to  show  that  on 
such  a  basis,  they  should  also  come  in  for  an  increased  share  of  the  import 
trade.  The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  arranged  for  a  visit  of  a  group 
of  manufacturers  from  France  with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  this 
market. 

OIL  FIELDS  OF  ARGENTINA 

The  Department  of  Mines,  in  its  last  report  which  has  just  been  issued, 
gives  the  following  details  covering  the  production  of  petroleum  for  1924,  1925, 
and  1926.  The  amount  of  oil  recovered  shows  a  steady  increase  from  726,578 
cubic  metres  in  1924  to  1,248,123  cubic  metres  in  1926.  Government  wells  pro- 
duced 60  per  cent  of  the  total  oil  obtained,  while  three  private  companies,  one 
of  which  is  controlled  by  local  railway  interests,  each  accounted  for  about  10 
per  cent,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  divided  between  five  other  interests. 
Private  capital  is  ceasing  to  take  an  active  part  in  further  exploration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fall  from  7,236  applications  for  prospecting  in  January,  1924,  to 
72  in  March,  1927.  Argentine's  production  in  1926  in  relation  to  other 
countries  in  1926  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  in  which  this  South  American  republic 
occupies  tenth  place:  (1)  United  States,  123,225,000  cubic  metres;  (2)  Mexico, 
14,310,000;  (8)  Peru,  1,714,338;  (10)  Argentina,  1,248,123;  (11)  Colombia, 
1,024,914;   (19)  Canada,  53,901;   (20)  Ecuador,  43,725  cubic  metres. 

POSITION  OF  LOAN  AND  MORTGAGE  COMPANIES 

The  forty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  River  Plate  Trust  Loan  and  Agency 
Company,  the  largest  foreign  company  of  its  kind  doing  business  in  Argentina, 
states  that  the  net  profits  for  1926  amounted  to  $1,524,513,  an  increase  of 
$66,149  over  the  previous  year.  This  improvement  was  due  to  a  closer  policy 
of  investments  and  slightly  higher  rates.  Loans  outstanding  on  December  31, 
1926,  showed  an  increase  of  $467,000  over  last  year's  figures.  Severe  competi- 
tion is  felt  from  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  which  is  its  chief  rival,  as  the 
state  bank,  having  no  share  capital  on  which  to  pay  dividends,  is  able  to  work 
on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit, 

The  National  Mortgage  Bank,  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  shows  in 
its  annual  report  just  published  that  on  December  31,  1926,  there  were  out- 
standing 66,977  loans  to  the  total  value  of  $603,374,000,  65  per  cent  belonging 
to  the  Federal  capital.  All  mortgages  of  the  republic  have  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,000,000,  so  that  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  carries  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total. 
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COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  AND  NEW  COMPANY  INVESTMENTS 

Failures  for  March  show  liabilities  at  $8,061,760:  the  proportion  in  Buenos 
Aires  was  47  per  cent.  Liabilities  in  failures  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $21,997,122;  in  1926  they  totalled  $84,445,242. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  toll  of  bankruptcies  which  is  driving  capital  to  prefer 
low  but  sure  returns,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in  the  number  of 
new  companies  floated.  Plenty  of  capital  appears  to  be  available  for  invest- 
ment in  new  commercial  and  (especially)  in  new  industrial  enterprises.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  new  companies  during  the  latter  part  of  1926 
exceeded  $4,000,000  per  month. 

FINANCE,   EXCHANGE,   AND  CURRENCY 

The  announcement  that  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
that  they  will  sell  national  bonds  "  over  the  counter  "  has  led  to  a  protest  from 
the  local  stock  exchange  in  the  form  of  a  deputation  which  called  upon  the 
minister.    No  decision  has  yet  been  made  public. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $200,000 
for  surveys  for  proposed  extensions  to  the  national  railways. 

The  stock  exchange  has  been  active  during  the  last  month,  especially  in 
the  case  of  national  bonds  and  a  few  other  "  gilt-edge  "  securities.  The  invest- 
ing public  are  inclined  to  favour  moderate  but  sure  returns.  Last  week's  trans- 
actions totalled  $588,000. 

Exchange  has  been  firm,  the  value  of  the  peso  ranging  from  42  to  42.4  cents, 
the  par  value  being  42.4  cents. 

The  gold  in  the  "  Caja  de  Conversion  "  amounts  to  $435,915,654,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  year  ago,  conversion  not  being  in  force.  The  paper  money 
in  circulation  is  equivalent  to  $554,315,050. 

From  the  fact  that  exports  are  showing  a  most  satisfactory  increase,  cattle 
prices  rising,  the  stock  exchange  active  and  the  public  showing  increased  con- 
fidence by  liberally  investing  in  new  industrial  and  commercial  companies,  it 
can  be  said  with  conviction  that  the  country  is  looking  forward  to  one  of  the 
best  years  in  its  history. 

PRESENT  POSITION   OF   THE   NITRATES   INDUSTRY   OF  CHILE 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Note. — Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  dollars.    A  metric  quintal  is  equivalent 

to  220.5  pounds. 

Buenos  Aires,  April  19,  1927. — To  understand  something  of  the  financial 
conditions  of  Chile  as  they  are  to-day  several  phases  of  her  economic  life  must 
be  considered,  chief  of  which  is  the  production  of  nitrate.  This  industry  is  not 
only  the  greatest  individual  employer  of  labour  in  the  country,  but  it  is  also  the 
greatest  individual  contributor  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government.  Although 
world  consumption  for  agricultural  fertilizing  purposes  is  gradually  increasing, 
and  although  Chile  supplied  the  major  portion  of  this  commodity  before  the 
war,  she  has  recently  been  steadily  losing  ground.  Since  1900  Chile's  percent- 
ages of  the  world's  markets  in  nitrate  have  been  as  follows:  1900,  72.2;  1905, 
67.4;  1910,  64.4;  1913,  57.6;  1920,  33.6;  1926,  24.5.  Chile's  exports  of 
nitrates  were  valued  at  £74,635,498  in  1926,  against  £110,479,647  in  1925.  For 
the  first  two  months  of  1927  production  was  153,804  tons  against  454,411  tons 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

Before  the  great  war  Germany  was  Chile's  best  customer,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  especially  France,  were  also  big  purchasers,  but  during  the 
years  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Germany  and  her  allies  found 
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themselves  cut  off  from  this  South  American  source  of  nitrate  upon  which  they 
were  almost  entirely  dependent.  The  ingenuity  of  German  science,  however, 
soon  solved  this  apparently  difficult  situation,  and  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
nitrate  in  commercial  quantities  was  found  to  be  practicable.  Germany  no 
longer  had  to  rely  on  Chile  for  an  element  so  essential  to  her  own  industries. 
To-day  she  produces  a  very  large  surplus  of  synthetic  nitrate  which  is  exported 
to  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  stated  that  the  French  Government  has  pro- 
vided for  a  bounty  to  encourage  the  purchase  by  French  agriculturists  of 
German  nitrate,  this  being  one  of  the  products  which  Germany  is  to  send  to 
France  on  account  of  reparations. 

Not  only  do  the  Chilean  producers  find  that  they  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
lost  Germany  as  a  market  for  their  product,  but  they  also  find  that  German 
nitrate  is  underselling  that  of  Chile  in  other  European  countries  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  Chilean  producers,  rather  than  sell  at  a  loss,  have  shut  down, 
some  permanently,  others  it  is  hoped  only  temporarily.  Even  the  provisional 
closing  of  a  plant  means  a  big  loss  to  the  owners,  because  all  income  stops 
immediately  while  there  is  no  escape  from  an  important  portion  of  the  running 
expenses.  A  large  investment  of  capital  lies  idle  and  the  plants  which  are 
equipped  with  costly  machinery  require  to  be  cared  for.  There  are  taxes  to  be 
paid.  Trained  labour  and  technical  mechanics  and  engineers  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  while  not  least  of  all  the  troubles  is  the  loss  through  dislocation  of 
the  selling  organization. 

There  are  heavy  export  taxes  collected  by  the  Government,  and  this  income 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  federal  revenue.  The  nitrate  dealers  con- 
tend that  the  industry  cannot  support  the  tax,  arguing  that  the  many  closed- 
down  plants  are -the  result  of  the  Government  levy.  All  the  producers  have 
been  selling  through  a  central  or  combined  association  at  fixed  rates  and  the 
Government  contends  that  this  association  has  deliberately  held  out  for  higher 
prices  than  were  necessary,  thus  not  only  causing  sales  to  fall  off  and  the  loss 
of  large  revenues  to  the  state,  but  also  the  shutting  down  of  many  plants  and 
loss  of  work  to  a  large  number  of  employees. 

The  Guggenheim  Corporation  have  developed  at  one  of  their  plants  in 
Chile  a  method  for  the  preparation  of  nitrate,  which  it  claims  reduces  costs  of 
production  very  considerably  below  present  methods  adopted  by  the  Chilean 
process.  A  Chilean  engineer,  Don  Francisco  Prudhomme,  claims  to  have  evolved 
an  even  cheaper  method.  Government  officials  have  informed  themselves 
concerning  these  new  processes  and  they  consider  that  the  association  of  nitrate 
producers  has  not  shown  much  enterprise  by  means  of  research  and  the  general 
installation  of  modern  equipment  to  reduce  costs,  nor  by  increased  and  improved 
methods  of  propaganda  to  increase  sales,  but  has  preferred  instead  to  appeal  to 
the  Government  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  export  tax.  The  present  financial 
situation  of  the  Government  and  the  country  forced  the  issue  to  a  head,  with 
the  result  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  recently  asked  for,  by  means  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire, very  detailed  information  concerning  the  production  and  sale  of 
nitrate. 

PRODUCTION  AND  SALE 

The  salient  points  in  this  questionnaire  with  the  respective  replies  were  as 
follows: — 

Q.  Does  Chilean  nitrate  maintain  the  monopoly  of  natural  nitrate? — A.  Chilean  nitrate 
is  the  only  natural  nitrate  of  soda  at  present  known,  but  the  synthetic  nitrates  produced 
from  nitrogen  of  the  air  are  making  such  inroads  into  consuming  markets  as  to  seriously 
threaten  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry  to  an  alarming;  extent. 

Q.  Does  artificial  nitrate  efficiently  replace  Chilean  nitrate? — A.  The  only  product 
which  approaches  Chilean  nitrate  in  efficiency  is  synthetic  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  pro- 
duced only  in  small  quantity,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  The  remaining  nitrogenous  products 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cyanide  and  leuna  nitrate,  all  are  admittedly  of  lower  effici- 
ency, as  a  fertilizer,  than  Chilean  nitrate.    The  advantages,  however,  offered  by  Chilean 
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fertilizer  are  counteracted  by  the  high  price  at  which  it  has  to  be  sold,  compared  with  the 
competing  synthetic  article. 

Q.  Is  there  an  excess  of  production  over  world  consumption? — A.  World  consumption 
is  increasing,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  at  which  Chilean  nitrate  has  to  be  sold,  it  does 
not  obtain  its  share  of  this  increase.  Owing  to  low  prices  synthetic  manufacturers  dispose 
of  the  whole  of  their  output,  while  only  a  portion  of  the  Chilean  product  available  is  sold. 
As  a  consequence  there  are  at  present  excess  of  stocks  of  Chilean  nitrate  on  hand. 

Q.  To  what  is  due  the  policy  of  high  prices  followed  by  the  producers? — A.  The  price 
per  metric  quintal  during  the  years  1912  and  1913  was  $4.17.  while  in  1926  and  1927  it  was 
S4.64.  This  increase  of  114  per  cent  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
nearly  all  raw  and  manufactured  products  since  the  war.  Commodities  which  the  associa- 
tion requires  for  the  production  of  nitrate,  and  which  include  petroleum,  coal,  and  bags, 
have  risen  25  per  cent  during  this  period.  Men's  wages  have  risen  and  the  hours  of  work 
are  shorter,  while  increased  taxes  have  also  added  to  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  spite  of  this,  figures  will  show  that  the  present  sale  price  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  that  in  force  before  the  European  war.  There  is  an  outlay  of  $35.11  per  ton,  made 
up  principally  of  inland  freight,  export  duty,  and  ocean  freight,  which  is  outside  the  power 
of  the  Chilean  nitrate  producers  to  alter.  This  cost  is  additional  to  the  cost  of  mining  and 
preparing  the  nitrate  for  shipment.  European  countries  which  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  great  competitor  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  to-day,  buy  this  product 
at  $46.17  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  20.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  nitrate 
of  soda  contains  15.5  per  cent.  The  superiority  of  nitrate  of  soda  over  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  the  case  of  many  crops  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  20.5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  whereas  nitrate  of  soda  contains  but  15.5  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  two 
products  may  be  considered  equal  in  value,  consequently  nitrate  of  soda  must  sell  at  $46.29 
per  ton.  As  shown  above,  fixed  costs  of  export  tax  and  freights  amount  to  $35.11.  This 
leaves  $11.06  to  cover  interest  on  investment,  costs  of  mining  and  preparation,  and  upkeep 
and  replenishment  of  plant.  This  is  equivalent  to  $1.10  per  metric  quintal,  which  is  lower 
than  present  production  costs.  The  present  prices  of  rival  fertilizers  will  not  permit  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrate  plants  to  work  at  a  profit,  and  the  situation  can  only  be  rectified 
by  the  reduction  of  the  basic  costs  which  go  to  make  up  $35.11  referred  to  above. 

Q.  What  has  the  association  done  to  lower  costs  up  to  1925,  and  what  attitude  has  it 
assumed  or  contemplated  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Guggenheim,  Prudhomme, 
and  other  processes? — A.  The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  have  invested  large  sums  in 
the  adoption  of  every  practicable  reform.  The  association  also  has  a  scientific  research 
department.  By  the  installation  of  the  most  modern  equipment  and  most  modern  process, 
the  association  has  been  doing  its  utmost  to  lower  costs  of  production.  Experiments  and 
trials  have  cost  the  company  nearlj''  $8,000,000,  apart  from  the  enormous  capital  invested 
by  the  Anglo-Chilean  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corporation,  in  an  entirely  new  process.  The 
manufacturers  are  closely  studying  the  Guggenheim,  Prudhomme,  and  other  processes  and 
are  aware  that  the  Guggenheim  process,  operating  in  "  Coya  Norte ",  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  reduction  in  cost. 

Q.  Why  have  you  closed  down  your  works? — A.  No  producer  will  willingly  close  down 
his  works,  having  in  mind  the  resultant  losses  from  idle  capital,  depreciation  of  equipment, 
cost  of  preservation  and  the  payment  of  fiscal,  municipal,  and  other  taxes,  while  no  income 
whatever  is  being  received  if  the  plant  is  idle.  Some  of  the  works  have  closed  down  because 
they  could  not  produce  a  profit;  others  have  done  so  either  because  of  too  great  a  quantity 
of  accumulated  stocks  or  because  of  their  adverse  financial  condition.  Stocks  of  nitrate 
on  hand  on  the  30th  of  June  next  will  amount  to  1,200,000  tons. 

Q.  Do  the  producers  believe  that  their  title  to  exploit  the  nitrate  deposits  permits 
them  to  stop  working,  consulting  only  their  own  interests,  and  ignoring  those  of  ithe  state? 
— A.  No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  interests  of  the  state  and  those  of  the  pro- 
ducers as  both  go  together.  The  nitrate  producers  have  not  ignored  the  interests  of  the 
state,  but  it  is  obvious  that  plants  cannot  continue  operating  if  expenses  are  greater  than 
receipts. 

Q.  Under  what  facilities  conceded  by  the  Government  are  the  producers  disposed  to 
restart  work? — A.  It  would  be  possible  to  commence  operating  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  Replacement  of  the  present  rigid  export  duty  by  an  elastic  one  which  would 
allow  nitrate  prices  to  meet  foreign  competition.  (2)  Reduction  in  railwav  tariffs.  (3) 
Removal  of  import  duties  on  fuel,  bags,  and  machinery 

A  second  meeting  between  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  president 
of  the  association  of  nitrate  producers  was  held  to  discuss  the  replies  made  by 
the  association  to  the  questionnaire  submitted  by  the  Government.  Owing  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  created  by  the  huge  loss  of  revenue  to  the  state — 
about  $12,000,000  during  1926 — and  the  large  number  of  men  thrown  out  of 
work,  the  minister  spared  no  effort  to  effect  a  solution  which  would  restart  the 
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closed-down  plants.  He,  however,  expressed  himself  from  the  start  to  the  effect 
that  he  considered  that  the  industry  had  made  a  mistake  in  demanding  the 
removal  of  export  taxes  before  a  complete  statement  had  been  prepared  for 
the  Government  which  would  show  to  what  extent  the  industry  had  reached 
the  limit  of  its  resources.  The  minister  is  stated  to  have  complained  that  the 
policy  of  the  association  was  detrimental  to  its  best  interests  and  to  those  of 
the  state.  He  considered  that  if  it  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
its  huge  profits  and  had  sold  at  $4.32  per  metric  quintal,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  placed  abroad  during  1926  the  same  quantity  as  in 
1925,  namely  25.000.000  metric  quintals.  The  Government  felt  that  the  associa- 
tion had  not  taken  it  sufficiently  into  its  confidence.  Many  of  the  replies  to 
the  questionnaire  were  not  complete;  others,  said  the  minister,  appeared  to  be 
evasive,  while  some  were  not  in  accord  with  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  urged  that  the  plants  now  shut  down  should  resume 
operations  immediately  without  waiting  for  any  relief  from  taxation,  after 
which  the  Government  would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  assist  the  industry 
to  compete  with  its  foreign  rivals.  Shortly  after  this  expressed  desire  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  closed  plants  had  reopened. 

The  system  of  free  sales  of  nitrate  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  Nitrate  Producers  in  Chile  has  not  at  present  been  the  success 
that  was  expected.  On  April  21  it  was  reported  that  only  12,000  tons  was  dis- 
posed of  on  the  opening  day  at  prices  ranging  from  15s.  9d.  to  16s.  per  metric 
quintal  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

GUGGENHEIM   NITRATE  PROCESS 

The  representatives  of  the  Guggenheim  interests  in  Chile  interviewed  the 
Minister  of  Finance  with  the  object  of  explaining  the  results  of  the  new  process 
at  their  experimental  plant  at  "  Coya  Norte  "  and  the  assistance  which  they 
were  prepared  to  give  to  the  nitrate  industry  as  a  whole.  The  Guggenheim 
representatives  are  reported  to  have  placed  two  plans  before  the  minister:  (1) 
They  were  prepared  to  take  over  all  the  nitrate  deposits  in  the  country.  (2) 
They  were  willing  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the  present  companies  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  money  required  to  re-equip  the  plants  with  new  machinery. 
The  new  company  would  issue  preferred  and  common  shares,  the  latter  belong- 
ing to  the  Guggenheim  firm  in  exchange  for  its  share  in  financing.  This  offer  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  of  great  importance  as  it  concerns  the  principal 
industry  of  the  country,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  shut  down. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  plants  have  stopped  working,  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  Chilean  nitrate  is  of  much  greater  utility  than  its  synthetic 
rivals,  and  that  it  will  soon  recover  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  which  has  been 
lost. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill.  Montreal.  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building.  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing. Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan).  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


New  Tariff  Preferences  in  Barbados 

A  copy  of  a  revised  customs  tariff  which  went  into  operation  in  Barbados, 
B.W.I.,  as  from  April  30,  1927,  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  The  new  tariff  contains  the  increased  preferences  provided 
for  in  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925.  The  articles  for 
which  new  preferences  have  been  established,  with  the  rates  of  duty,  British 
preferential  and  general,  are  as  follows: — 


Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  ad  val. 

Butter  per  100  lbs. 

Cement  per  400  lbs. 

Cheese  per  100  lbs. 

Cocoa,  prepared  except  sweet  meats..  ..per  100  lbs. 
Confectionery,  including  chocolate  creams 

and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds  ad  val. 

Cordage  per  100  lbs. 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles,  .ad  val. 

Pickled  trout  or  salmon  per  brl.  of  200  lbs. 

Fish,  pickled,  other  than  trout  or  salmon 

per  brl.  of  200  lbs. 
Fish,  other  kinds,  dried,  salted  or  smoked,  per  112  lbs. 

Fresh  apples  per  barrel 

Flour,  wheaten  or  rye  per  196  lbs. 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  per  100  lbs. 

Meat,  salted  or  cured   (other  than  bacon.. 

and  hams)  per  100  lbs. 

Bacon  and  hams  per  100  lbs. 

Milk,  condensed  containing  not  less  than 

9%  butter  fat  per  case  of  48  lbs. 

Wood  and  timber  unmanufactured  (into 

articles)  : 

Hemlock,    birch,    beech,    white  pine, 

spruce  and  douglas  fir  per  1,000  ft. 

Shingles  per  1,000 


British 

Preferential 

V*  CJJCI  Ctl 

Tariff 

Tariff 

10% 

30% 

os.  ua. 

15s.  Od. 

Is.  6d. 

4s.  6d. 

8s.  4d. 

£1  5s.  Od. 

Free 

8s.  4d. 

10% 

30% 

3s.  Od. 

9s.  Od. 

10% 

30% 

4s.  2d. 

12s.  6d. 

Is.  3d. 

3s.  9d. 

Is.  6d. 

4s.  6d. 

Free 

2s.  Id. 

3s.  9d. 

5s.  9d. 

2s.  Id. 

8s.  4d. 

Is.  Od. 

4s.  2d. 

2s.  6d. 

5s.  Od. 

Free 

Is.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

15s.  Od. 

Is.  6d. 

4s.  6d. 

German   Tariff   on   Milling  Products 

Owing  to  the  lapse  of  certain  German  provisional  duties  on  March  31, 
1927,  and  certain  conventional  rates  on  April  11,  1927,  the  following  are  now 
subject  to  the  rate  of  18.75  marks  per  100  kilos  (about  $2  per  100  pounds) : 
meal  of  oats  and  barley  (item  162) ;  pearled  grain,  grits  and  groats  of  grain 
(item  164);  other  milling  products  of  grain  (item  165).  There  is  no  conven- 
tional rate  of  duty  on  these  products  except  a  rate  of  4  marks  per  100  kilos  on 
split  peas. 

The  foregoing  tariff  headings  do  not  include  wheaten  flour  or  rye  flour,  on 
which  the  general  tariff  has  been  fixed  at  12.50  marks  per  100  kilos  up  to  July 
31,  1927,  and  the  conventional  rate  at  11.50  marks  up  to  June  30,  1927. 


Information  Required  by  Melbourne   Harbour  Commissioners 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  reports  that 
the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners  have  issued  regulations  requiring 
that  the  gross  measurement  or  weight  (on  whichever  basis  freight  is  paid)  of 
a  shipment  is  now  required  to  be  stated  by  the  consignor  of  the  goods,  prefer- 
ably in  the  form  of  a  separate  statement,  but  acceptable  on  the  invoice.  For- 
merly the  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners  were  dependent  for  these  particulars 
upon  which  wharfage  is  charged  on  statements  furnished  from  ships'  manifests 
or  by  the  local  agents  of  the  vessels.  No  special  form  of  statement  has  been  pre- 
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scribed,  but  merely  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  freight  has  been  paid  on  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  measurement  or  weight  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  state- 
ment signed  by  the  consignor.  While  the  new  regulations  are  not  compulsory 
in  so  far  as  shippers  are  concerned,  by  complying  with  them  some  delay  in 
delivery  may  be  avoided. 

British  Merchandise  Marks  Act 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  exempt 
petroleum  and  liquid  products  thereof  from  the  requirement  that  imported  goods 
bearing  a  British  name  or  trade  mark  must  be  accompanied  by  an  indication 
of  origin. 

United  States  Milk  and  Cream  Import  Regulations 

It  was  announced  in  United  States  Treasury  Decision  42143,  of  April  25, 
that  the  Lenroot-Taber  Act  regulating  the  importation  of  milk  and  cream  into 
the  United  States,  approved  February  15,  1927,  would  become  effective  as  from 
May  17 \  1927.  Advice  was  given  that  persons  desiring  to  ship  milk  or  cream 
to  the  United  States  should  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  permits,  and  each  can  or  other  container  of  milk  or  cream  will 
be  required  to  be  tagged  with  the  permit  number. 

Section  2  of  the  law  in  question  reads: — 

Milk  or  cream  shall  be  considered  unfit  for  importation  (1)  when  all  cows  producing 
such  milk  or  cream  are  not  healthy  and  a  physical  examination  of  all  such  cows  has  not 
been  made  within  one  year  previous  to  such  milk  being  offered  for  importation;  (2)  when 
such  milk  or  cream,,  if  raw,  is  not  produced  from  cows  which  have  passed  a  tuberculin  test 
applied  by  a  duly  authorized  official  veterinarian  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  country 
in  which  such  milk  or  cream  is  produced,  within  one  year  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
importation,  showing  that  such  cows  are  free  from  tuberculosis;  (3)  when  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  dairy  farm  or  plant  in  which  such  milk  or  cream  is  produced  or  handled 
do  not  score  at  least  fifty  points  out  of  one  hundred  points  according  to  the  methods  for 
scoring  as  provided  by  the  score  cards  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  time  such  dairy  farms  or  plants  are  scored;  (4) 
in  the  case  of  raw  milk  if  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  exceeds  three  hundred 
thousand  and  in  the  case  of  raw  cream  seven  hundrd  and  fifty  thousand,  in  the  case  of 
pasteurized  milk  if  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  exceeds  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  in  the  case  of  pasteurized  cream  five  hundred  thousand;  (5)  when  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  or  cream  at  the  time  of  importation  exceeds  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Restriction  of  Imports  of  Arms,  etc.,  into  Mexico 

The  following  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government 
in  connection  with  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition  and  explosives  into 
the  Republic: — 

(1)  The  importation  and  transport  of  all  kinds  of  fire  arms,  accessories, 
and  ammunition  is  permitted  when  consigned  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  to 
the  State  Governments.  In  the  latter  case,  permission  is  required  from  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

(2)  No  permit  is  required  for  the  import,  sale  and  transport  of  shotguns 
(except  three-barrelled  shotguns,  one  of  which  is  of  calibre  30-30)  saloon  rifles 
and  saloon  pistols,  of  .22  calibre,  or  their  accessories  and  ammunition. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  War  may,  at  his  discretion,  grant  permits  for  the 
sale  and  transport  of  fire  arms  of  kinds  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

(4)  The  following  may  be  imported  when  required  for  industrial  use  only, 
by  special  permission,  in  each  case,  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  Nitrate  explosives; 
chlorate  explosives;  nitro  cellulose;  nitroglycerine;  dynamite;  trinitrophenol; 
trinitrotoluene;  picrate  of  ammonia;  trinitrophenylmethylnitramine  (Tetryl.) ; 
fulminate  of  mercury;  black  powders;  nitrocellulose  or  smokeless  powders;  caps 
for  mining  purposes;  fuses;  quick  match;  detonators;  signal  lights  and  flares; 
torpedoes  (for  audible  signals). 
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COTTON   CULTIVATION   IN  SPAIN 

The  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Madrid  is  informed  that  the  experi- 
ments in  cotton  cultivation  carried  out  in  Andalusia  during  the  past  three  years 
have  given  the  following  results: — The  first  year  the  total  quantity  harvested 
was  860,000  kg.,  the  second  year  1,097,000  kg.,  and  the  third  year  5,364,000  kg. 
The  prices  which  have  ruled  during  the  past  year  were  1.20  ptas.  a  kg.  for  first- 
grade  cotton,  1  pta.  for  second-grade,  and  0.80  pta.  for  third-grade.  The  fore- 
going results  confirm  once  more  the  possibility  of  Spain's  intensifying  her  pro- 
duction of  this  raw  material,  and  obtaining  a  great  part  of  the  fibre  required  for 
her  textile  industries,  thus  contributing  to  a  favourable  adjustment  of  the  trade 
balance,  in  which  the  imports  of  cotton  figure  adversely  to  the  extent  of 
300,000,000  ptas. 

RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  CEYLON 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  total 
exports  of  rubber  from  Ceylon  during  1926  amounted  to  58,800  tons,  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  13,103  tons  as  compared  with  the  1925  figure.  The  general 
tone  of  the  market  throughout  the  year,  however,  was  rather  weak,  and  forward 
contract  business  was  noticeably  absent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  United  States,  as  usual,  was  the  principal  market,  with  a  share  in 
1926  of  36,442  tons  as  against  29,893  tons  in  1925,  and  was  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  18,260  tons  (12,149  tons),  the  Continent  with  2,777  tons 
(2,599  tons),  Australia,  1,083  tons  (896  tons),  and  Japan  with  140  tons  (98 
tons).  There  was  also  a  notable  increase,  in  latex  shipments,  the  quantity  being 
13,096  gallons,  as  against  3,750  gallons  in  1925. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  GRASS  IN  INDIA 

The  Punjab  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  with  a  total  authorized  capital 
of  Rs.  80  lakhs  (£600,000),  intends  to  erect  and  equip  a  paper  mill  in  the  Punjab 
at  Jagadhri,  near  Saharanpur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Western  Jamna  Canal  and 
adjacent  to  a  railway  station,  writes  a  Bombay  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  7,000  tons  of  finished  white  print- 
ing and  writing  paper  per  annum  and  500  tons  of  wrappers.  The  paper  will 
be  made  chiefly  from  Sabai  (Bhabbar)  grass,  for  which  concessions  have  already 
been  secured  in  Government  forests.  The  mill  is  expected  to  commence  opera- 
tions within  twelve  months.  As  a  result  of  the  protection  granted  all  the  exist- 
ing mills  are  working  to  full  capacity  and  unable  to  meet  market  requirements. 

At  the  same  time  imports  of  paper  into  India  do  not  show  any  decline  on 
the  whole,  a  proof  of  India's  growing  capacity  for  consumption.  In  1926  the 
imports  of  printing  paper  amounted  to  31,000  tons,  as  against  24,000  tons  in 
1925.  Similarly,  imports  of  writing  paper  increased  from  7,000  tons  in  1925 
to  8,200  tons  in  1926. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  the  manufacture,  supply  and 
delivery  c.  &  f.  Napier  of  high-tension  transmission  line  suspension  insulators 
for  the  Waikaremoana  electric  power  scheme,  section  41.  These  specifications 
are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Tenders,  which  close  on  July  7,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public 
Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 


AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 
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GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  'buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION    NECESSARY   TO   THE   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.    It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  23,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  23,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May 
16,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  f 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  ,  ..  ..Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  ,   .,   ..  ..$ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  S 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement. .  .$ 


Parity 
00  $4 


$1 


May  16, 

May  23, 

1927 

1927 

86S 

$4 . oOoo 

AM     Q  CCO  A 

q>i . OOoU 

.  139 

.  loy(J 

1  ooo 
.  looo 

.  Uzyo 

none 

AO  ~0 

no  pro 

noni 

.402 

onnn 

.  oyyy 

.0543 

.0547 

.1753 

.1755 

.  UozU 

.  0515 

'.193 

.1922 

.1921 

.238 

.2368 

.2367 

.0134 

.0133 

'.268 

.2580 

.2580 

.268 

.2672 

.2673 

.268 

.2666 

.2666 

"1 4.1 9  > 

.  1412 

.  rtVO 

a  Tan 

.  4643 

•  •  •  • 

.4525 

3643 

.  OUiO 

loooo 

!9993 

.9992 

.498 

.4670 

.4860 

.424 

.4218 

.4231 

.1185 

.1180 

.'86| 

4.8500 

4.8500 

1.0050—1.0175 

1.0050—1. 

.6218 

.6275 

'.402 

.4010 

.4012 

•  86§ 

3.6400 

3.6600 

.567 

.5612 

.5612 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  chambre  de  commerce,  district  of  montreal;  border  chamber  of  commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

444.  Canned  Goods. — British  import  and  export  firm  seek  direct  connection  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  canned  goods  (butter,  fruits,  salmon,  etc.).  Samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations 
should  be  forwarded  direct. 

445.  Canned  Fruit. — Amsterdam  concern  is  desirous  of  entering  into  relation  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit. 

446.  Canned  Fruit.— Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  establishing  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  fruit. 
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447.  Canned  Fish. — Dutch  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian  exporters. 

448.  Fish  (Canned)  . — Amsterdam  firm  are  interested  in  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

449.  Sardines. — Amsterdam  concern  desires  to  establish  relations  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  sardines. 

450.  Canned  Salmon  and  Lobster. — Amsterdam  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  canned  salmon  and  lobster. 

451.  Salt  Herring. — British  import  and  export  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  seek 
direct  connection  with  Canadian  shippers  of  salt  herring.  Samples  and  ci.f.  quotations 
should  be  forwarded  direct. 

Miscellaneous 

452.  Fish  Meal. — Dutch  importers  desire  ci.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  fish  (cod) 
meal,  light  in  colour. 

453.  Fish  Meal. — Dutch  importers  of  salmon,  herring,  and  white  fish  meal  would  be 
glad  to  receive  samples  and  ci.f.  quotations. 

454.  Soaps. — British  import  and  export  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  seek  direct  con- 
nection with  Canadian  shippers  of  soaps.  Samples  and  ci.f.  quotations  should  be  for- 
warded direct. 

455.  Leather  and  Leather  Goods. — British  import  and  export  firm  in  Tientsin,  North 
China,  seek  direct  connection  with  Canadian  shippers  of  leather  and  leather  goods.  Samples 
and  ci.f.  quotations  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

456.  Roofing  Felt. — British  import  and  export  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  seek 
direct  connection  with  Canadian  shippers  of  roofing  felt.  Samples  and  ci.f.  quotations 
should  be  forwarded  direct. 

457.  Kraft  Paper. — Dutch  importer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  paper  mills 
desirous  of  exporting  kraft  paper  to  Holland. 

458.  Sulphite. — Dutch  concern  interested  in  forming  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  sulphite. 

459.  Cellulose  and  Wood  Celluloses — Dutch  firm  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  cellulose  and  wood  cellulose  for  artificial  silk  and  paper  factories. 

460.  Sewing  Machine  Woodwork. — Belgian  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  tables,  unfinished,  about  18  inches  by  34  to  36  inches,  and  other  wooden 
parts  of  sewing  machines.    Quotations  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

461.  Display  Caseis. — A  firm  of  manufacturers  and  commission  merchants  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above.  Catalogues 
and  lowest  export  prices  requested. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Rancher,  June  4;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  14;  Canadian 
Hunter,  June  24— all  C.G.M.M.;  Balfour,  May  28;  Bosworth,  June  25— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  June  4,  June  23;  Huronian,  June  18 — both  White  Star- 
Dominion;  a  steamer,  June  11;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  5. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  June  3;  Canadian  Victor,  June  17— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  5. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  June  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  9;  Letitia.  June  3;  Gracia,  June  10; 
Athenia,  June  17;   a  steamer,  June  24— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Bay  State,  Furness  Line,  June  2. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  June  3;  Minnedosa,  June  10;  Montclare,  June  17;  Mont- 
rose, June  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Albertic,  June  3;  Regina,  June  11;  Calgaric,  June  15; 
Megantic,  June  IS — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Moveria,  June  3;  Andania,  June  10; 
Modavia,  June  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  London. — Bothwell,  June  4;  Marburn,  June  14;  Bolingbroke,  June  18;  Bosworth, 
June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  4;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  14; 
Canadian  Hunter.  June  24: — all  C.G.M.M.;  Alaunia,  June  3;  Ausonia,  June  10;  Antonia, 
June  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson;  Bay  State,  June  2;   Ariano,  June  18 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen.  June  2;  Manchester  Division,  June  9 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  4;  Cairntorr,  June  11;  Cairnvalona,  June 
18 — all  Thomson  Line. 
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To  Hamburg. — Scatwell,  June  6;    Cairngowan,  June  16 — both  Thomson  Line;  Grey 
County,  June  4;  Queens  County,  June  20 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 
To  Havre. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Laval  County,  June  7;  Key  West,  June  22 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  June  3. 

To    Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  June  10. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Manchester  Merchant,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  June  15;  Cana- 
dian Inventor.  C.G.M.M.,  June  18. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  June  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at 
Guadeloupe),  June  2;  Canadian  Otter,  June  16;   Canadian  Beaver,  June  30 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  June  1; 
Canadian  Forester,  June  22— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown) ,  C.G.M.M.,  June  9, 
June  30. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  8,  June  22;  Nayarit,  May  30,  June  13 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  June  1;  Montnairn,  June  15; 
Montroyal,  June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  June  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  June  22 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  June  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  June  22 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  June  4;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  June  18— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  8;   Nova  Scotia,  June  25 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  June  8;  Nova  Scotia,  June  25 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  June  14,  June  25;  Sambro,  May  31,  June  18 — both  Farquhar  SS.; 
Nerissa,  May  31,  June  14,  June  28;  Silvia,  June  7,  June  21 — both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  June  10,  June  24:  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  June  7,  June  21. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  8,  June  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  June  3;  Canadian 
Pathfinder,  June  17— both  C.G.M.M.;    Adolf  Bratt,  Pickford  &  Black,  June  9. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  June  1;  Caledonia,  June 
15— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Chicago,  French  Line,  June  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific.  June  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareous,  Blue  Funnel,  June  14. 
To  Melbourne,    Auckland    and    Sydney. — Waitemata,    Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  1. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  8:  London  Importer,  June  21 — both  Furness 
(Pacific),  Ltd. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arkansas,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique.  May  29. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona.  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste. —Fella, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  16. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  June  3. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line.  June  20. 
To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Gaasterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  June  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Co.,  June  2. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commerc  a 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamc^utagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Can- 

comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Via  Manzoni  Xr.  5 — Milan 
(2).    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  20,  1927. — The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  no  visible 
alteration  in  the  situation.  Business  generally  continues  to  be  quiet  and  feature- 
less, and  while  some  branches  of  industry  report  an  increased  demand,  others 
remain  in  a  depressed  condition.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  the  fall  in 
the  number  of  unemployed  to  below  the  million  mark. 

The  April  figures  of  overseas  trade  likewise  exhibit  little,  if  any,  variation. 
Although  the  valuations  show  a  decline  of  11  per  cent  in  imports  and  15  per  cent 
in  British  exports  in  comparison  with  the  previous  month,  the  discrepancy  is 
practically  covered  by  Easter  having  this  year  fallen  in  the  month  of  April,  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  three  working  days. 

In  comparison  with  April,  1926,  the  published  figures  are  almost  identical, 
although,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  many  commodities, 
the  net  result  for  April,  1927,  probably  shows  some  slight  increase. 

In  view  of  the  important  position  which  Canada  occupies  in  the  import 
grain  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  Spillers 
Milling  and  Associated  Industries,  Limited,  at  their  recent  annual  meeting,  is 
of  direct  interest  to  our  exporters. 

Referring  to  what  he  described  as  a  "  disturbing  feature,"  the  chairman 
called  attention  to  the  lessening  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  imported  grain  trade.  In  1923,  of 
the  total  shipments  to  Europe,  United  Kingdom  firms  handled  45  per  cent  and 
the  Continent  55  per  cent.  The  proportions  have  since  steadily  decreased  to  the 
disadvantage  of  this  country,  to  the  extent  that  in  1926  British  firms  were  only 
associated  with  28  per  cent  of  the  imports,  as  against  the  absorption  by  the 
Continent  of  72  per  cent. 

The  inference  is  that  the  control  of  the  market  is  passing  out  of  British 
hands,  a  feature  which  is  described  as  "  alarming,  not  only  for  the  grain  mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain,  but  also  for  the  farmer,  and,  through  him,  the  general 
community." 

According  to  our  own  observation,  the  same  conditions  have  occurred, 
although  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in  what  is  generally  designated  "  indent "  trade 
in  many  other  commodities. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  remains  an  important  buyer  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  for  direct  shipment  from  Canada  and  other  countries  of  production  to  the 
customers  of  the  indent  firms  in  overseas  countries,  more  especially  those  resident 
within  the  Empire,  there  are  definite  indications  that  the  volume  of  this  trade 
has  exhibited  a  considerable  decrease  since  the  ante-war  period. 

The  cause  for  this  position  is  the  increasing  tendency  shown  by  the  buyers 
in  overseas  countries  to  purchase  more  and  more  directly  from  manufacturers 
and  exporters  in  the  country  of  origin.  Contributing  factors  are  the  fiercer 
competition  for  business  which  has  resulted  from  long  years  of  depression,  with 
the  consequent  desire  to  cut  out  middlemen;  and  the  growing  practice  (Canada 
affords  a  good  example)  of  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  to  send  over  their 
own  travellers  and  to  appoint  agents  in  foreign  countries. 

An  event  of  some  importance  to  Canadian  production  and  export  trade  is 
the  display  of  Canadian  tobacco  made  at  the  Tobacco  Exhibition  which  was 
held  in  London  from  April  30  to  May  7.  It  will  be  known  that  Canada  has  been 
shipping  notably  expanding  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  to  the  United  King- 
dom. This  position  results  more  directly  from  the  Imperial  Preferential  Tariff 
reduction  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  tobacco  grown  within  the  Empire.  An 
equally  important  factor  is,  however,  the  impetus  accorded  to  the  trade  by  the 
more  definite  attention  now  given  by  Canadian  producers  to  the  requirements  of 
the  United  Kingdom  smokers.  As  a  result,  export  trade  is  now  being  concentrated 
upon  a  few  particularly  suitable  varieties,  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 
quality  and  grading. 

The  Canadian  expert  official  in  charge  of  the  display  expressed  himself  as 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  results  achieved  at  the  exhibition,  where  the 
Canadian  tobacco  exhibit  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  was  examined  by 
a  large  number  of  tobacco  users  and  importers,  including  most  of  the  leading 
tobacco  interests  in  this  country. 

GREAT  ELECTRICITY   SCHEME   FOR  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  11,  1927. — Official  details  are  now  available  of  the  gigantic 
electrical  power  scheme  which  the  Central  Electricity  Board,  set  up  recently  by 
the  British  Government,  propose  to  develop  in  Scotland  during  the  next  ten 
years.  The  area  embraced  is  approximately  5,000  square  miles,  and  includes 
almost  the  whole  of  industrial  Scotland,  rich  in  coal  fields,  and  with  shipbuild- 
ing and  engineering  undertakings  of  great  magnitude  and  a  multitude  of  general 
and  textile  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  population  affected  is  close  to 
4,000,000,  and  the  area  covered  extends  from  Montrose  and  Brechin  in  the  north 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Ayrshire.  It  is  proposed  to  concentrate  generating 
plant  in  ten,  later  in  six,  selected  stations,  instead  of  the  present  forty-two. 
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Standardization  of  frequency  at  50  cycles  will  be  made  throughout  the  ares, 
and  the  transmission  system,  which  will  link  up  the  whole  area,  will  consist  of 
high-pressure  overhead  lines  designed  in  a  series  of  ring  mains. 

The  scheme  will  involve  a  total  expenditure  of  nearly  $30,000,000  during 
the  ten  years  of  development  in  Scotland,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  consider- 
able profits  anticipated  will  go  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in 
electric  power  costs. 

The  Scottish  scheme  is  the  first  of  the  schemes  for  Great  Britain  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Electricity  Board,  and  Scotland  is  thus  given  the  opportunity 
of  leading  in  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  developments  of  modern  times. 
Eventually  the  whole  country  will  be  similarly  dealt  with  until  every  part  of  it 
will  be  linked  up  into  one  vast  system,  or  series  of  systems,  embracing  a  com- 
paratively few  generating  stations  instead  of  the  large  number  now  in  operation. 
As  a  result,  with  the  ultimate  certainty  of  cheaper  power  and  its  more  efficient 
production  and  distribution,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  British  industry 
will  benefit  enormously,  and  that  there  will  be  a  huge  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  electric  power  in  industrial  establishments,  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
on  the  farm. 

Heretofore  Great  Britain  has  been  far  behind  some  other  countries  in  the 
use  of  electricity;  that  has  been  the  result  of  economic  factors,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  easy  accessibility  of  coal.  The  co-ordination  and  development  of 
the  generation  and  supply  of  electricity,  as  proposed  for  this  Scottish  industrial 
belt,  undoubtedly  will  be  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  promoting  a  new 
and  prosperous  era  in  Scottish  industry. 

Naturally  vast  quantities  of  electrical,  and  other  equipment  eventually  will 
be  required.  So  far  as  manufactured  equipment  is  concerned,  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  the  whole,  or  most  of  it,  will  be  supplied  by  British  manufacturers. 
But  other  materials,  such  for  instance  as  copper,  lead,  etc.,  will  be  required 
from  abroad,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  Canadian  companies  may  find  an 
opportunity  for  doing  business  on  a  large  scale.  Other  possible  openings,  in 
connection  with  such  a  scheme,  may  suggest  themselves  to  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  take  an  interest. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  SCHEME 

The  proposals  of  the  Electricity  Commissioners  for  the  Scottish  scheme, 
which  represent  the  results  of  two  years'  close  investigation,  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Central  Electricity  Board,  which  was  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of 
the  Electricity  (Supply)  Bill,  1926.  Every  phase  of  the  matter  has  been 
examined  in  the  minutest  detail  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Board  will  accept  the  findings  of  the  Commissioners  as  a  sound  and  reliable 
basis  on  which  to  proceed. 

The  scheme,  as  has  been  stated,  provides  for  the  concentration  of  gener- 
ating plant  in  ten  stations  instead  of  forty-two  as  at  present,  afterwards  to  be 
reduced  to  six,  and  for  the  standardization  of  frequency,  involving  a  total  cost 
during  the  ten  years  of  development  of  nearly  £6,000,000.  The  financial  details 
worked  out  by  the  Commissioners  indicate,  however,  that  while  in  the  earlier 
stages  receipts  will  be  small,  the  profits  likely  to  be  made  as  time  progresses 
will  be  considerable,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  be  passed  back  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  cost.  The  capital  already  spent  on  the  thirty  less 
efficient  stations  which  will,  according  to  the  scheme,  be  closed  down,  must  be 
paid  off  or  discharged,  and  it  is  only  when  this  has  been  done  that  t/he  full 
advantage  of  the  scheme  will  accrue. 

The  Commissioners  contemplate  that  the  Board  should  be  able  to  com- 
mence supplying  electricity  under  the  scheme  in  August,  1929,  and  estimate 
that  in  the  four  vears  1930  to  1934  there  will  be  a  gross  saving  to  the  under- 
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takings  in  the  area  of  no  less  than  £894,000.  These  savings,  moreover,  should 
improve  steadily  as  the  use  of  electricity  grows. 

With  regard  to  standardization,  no  fewer  than  eleven  undertakings  and  five 
generating  stations  will  have  to  be  altered  from  25  cycles  to  50  cycles. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  SCHEME 

The  principal  objective  of  this  scheme,"  and  of  the  others  in  England  and 
Wales  to  be  carried  out  later,  is  the  eventual  concentration  of  generation  in  a 
limited  number  of  inter- connected  stations  to  be  operated  by  the  owners  on 
account  of  the  Central  Board.  Inasmuch  as  comprehensive  regional  schemes 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  full  economy  in  areas  where  systems  of  supply  of 
more  than  one  frequency  are  in  operation  without  first  affecting  the  standardiza- 
tion of  frequency,  the  Commissioners  have  given  early  attention  to  the  two 
industrial  areas  in  which  non-standard  frequency  has  been  widely  developed 
and  have  proceeded  with  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  Central  Scotland  and 
Central  England,  both  of  which  areas  are  largely  supplied  with  power  operating 
at  25  cycles  per  second.  After  these  areas  have  been  dealt  with,  schemes  will 
be  prepared  for  various  other  areas  until  the  whole  country  is  covered. 

GROWTH  OF  OUTPUT 

An  analysis  of  growth  of  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  four  years 
up  to  and  including  1924-25  discloses  a  steady  increase  of  approximately  11.5 
per  cent  per  annum  in  the  total  number  of  units  sold  by  authorized  under- 
takers. The  commissioners  believe  they  would  be  conservatively  justified  in 
adopting  for  the  future  a  greater  rate  of  increase,  but  not  until  after  1933-34, 
during  which  years  the  transmission  systems  for  the  schemes  adopted  by  the 
Board  will  be  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  completion  of  such  systems  will 
provide  much  greater  facilities  for  further  electrical  development.  The  compu- 
tation made  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  shows  that,  as  compared  with 
an  actual  sale  of  5,097,000,000  units  in  1924-25,  the  estimated  sales  by  the  end 
of  1933  rise  to  10,800,000,000  (taking  the  present  rate  of  growth) ;  and  by  the 
end  of  1941  to  19,160,000,000  units.  The  latter  represents  an  average  of  448' 
units  per  head  of  population  on  the  basis  of  the  last  census.  In  the  Central 
Scotland  area  the  sales  at  the  end  of  1933-34  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
1,117,000,000  units,  as  compared  with  sales  of  712,000,000  units  in  1925-26. 
When  regard  is  had  to  the  effect  which  will  result  from  the  development  of  the 
new  distribution  areas  recently  authorized,  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  price 
of  electricity,  the  opening  up  of  new  areas,  and  the  anticipated  improvement  in 
industrial  and  trading  conditions  generally,  it  appears  that  these  forecasts  of 
consumption  should  be  realized  if  not  exceeded. 

OVERHEAD  LINES 

The  two  main  purposes  of  the  transmission  system  provided  for  by  the 
scheme  are: — 

(1)  To  enable  the  selected  generating  stations  to  be  operated  on  account 
of  the  Central  Board  under  arrangements  with  the  respective  owners  to  the 
best  collective  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  area. 

(2)  To  place  the  Central  Board  in  a  position  readily  to  afford  direct  or 
indirect  supplies  of  electricity  to  authorized  undertakers  within  the  area  of  the 
scheme,  with  flexibility  to  meet  the  growing  density  of  load  in  existing  areas 
of  supply,  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  electrical  supplies  to  new  districts  by  the 
subsequent  development  of  secondary  transmission  lines. 

The  commissioners  have  adopted  a  voltage  of  132,000  volts  between  phases 
for  the  overhead  primary  transmission  lines  in  the  Central  Scotland  area,  and 
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propose  to  standardize  that  voltage  for  the  overhead  primary  transmission  lines 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Ring  mains  have  been  regarded  as  essential 
in  the  design  of  the  system,  so  as  to  afford  alternative  routes  to  points  of  supply,, 
and  to  make  easier  the  protection  of  any  individual  link  against  faults. 

FINANCIAL  ASPECT 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1933-34  the  capital 
expended  under  this  scheme"  by  the  Central  Board  on  transmission  and  standard- 
ization of  frequency,  and  by  the  owners  of  selected  stations  on  alterations  and 
extensions  thereto,  will  have  been  as  follows: — 

By  Central  Board — 

Transmission  lines  and  transforming  stations  (including  capitalized  interest).  £2.204,034 
Standardization  of  frequency   2,921,250 

£5,125,284-' 

By  Owners  of  Selected  Stations — 

On  extensions  (56,250  K.W.)   850,000 

Total   £5,975,284 


LINKING  UP  STATIONS 

The  system  comprises  approximately  256  circuit  miles  (228  route  miles) 
of  overhead  primary  transmission  lines  designed  for  operation  at  132,000  volts 
between  phases,  and  fourteen  associated  transforming  stations  located  wherever 
possible  as  an  annexe  to  the  respective  generating  stations,  so  as  to  simplify 
the  connections  between  the  generating  and  transforming  stations.  The  esti- 
mates also  provide  for  certain  secondary  (lowrer  voltage)  works  and  for  other 
ancillary  expenditure. 

The  work  of  construction  is  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years.  Beginning; 
in  1928-29  with  the  Glasgow  ring  and  part  of  the  Northern  Edinburgh  line  to» 
Glasgow,  overhead  lines,  four  transforming  stations,  and  other  lesser  works  will 
be  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £559,300,  of  which  overhead  lines  account 
for  £190,000  and  transforming  stations  for  £310,590.  In  the  following  year  the 
completion  of  the  Northern  Edinburgh  line  and  part  of  the  Southern  Edinburgh 
line  to  Glasgow  will  be  undertaken,  the  cost  of  the  work  being  £513,800,  which 
includes  £160,000  for  overhead  lines,  £234,410  for  four  transforming  stations, 
and  £61,390  for  secondary  (lower  voltage)  works.  In  1930-31  the  Southern 
Edinburgh  line  to  Glasgow  will  be  completed,  and  the  line  from  Glasgow  to 
Greenock  undertaken.  This  will  involve  estimated  expenditure  of  £122,000  on 
overhead  lines  and  £142,120  on  two  transforming  stations,  and  the  total  is 
£342,670.  The  Dundee  link  and!  part  of  the  Ayrshire  ring  in  1931-32  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  £272,680,  including  £109,000  on  overhead  lines  and  £110,000  on 
two  transforming  stations.  In  the  last  year  the  Ayrshire  ring  will  be  completed 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £211,500,  of  which  £80,480  is  for  overhead  lines  and 
£105,930  in  respect  of  two  transforming  stations.  The  estimated  total  expendi- 
ture on  the  transmission  system  over  the  five  years  is  £1,900,000. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  15,  1927. — There  were  launched  all  over  Scotland  during 
April  twenty-six  vessels  of  34,217  tons.  Of  these,  twenty -two,  of  33,769  tons, 
were  built  on  the  Clyde  and  the  others  on  the  East  Coast.  The  Clyde  total  for 
the  four  months  consisted  of  forty-eight  vessels,  of  77,931  tons,  which  was 
smaller  by  four  vessels  and  42,356  tons  than  that  of  the  first  four  months  of 
last  year,  and  by  twenty-eight  vessels  and  159,573  tons  than  that  of  the  best 
corresponding  period — the  first  four  months  of  1925. 
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From  this  statement  it  might  be  gathered  that  the  optimistic  outlook 
expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  not  justified.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
large  numbers  of  contracts  for  new  ships  have  been  placed  since  the  end  of 
the  coal  strike  in  November  last  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which 
fully  sustain  the  forecast  of  a  gradual  improvement.  Construction  on  some 
of  these  ships  has  been  started  and  some  have  still  to  be  laid  down,  but  the 
launching  returns  naturally  will  not  show  the  greater  activity  of  the  yards  for 
some  time  to  come. 

New  business  in  the  Scottish  iron  and  steel  trade  appears  to  be  scarce,  and 
this  is  a  matter  for  surprise  in  view  of  the  much  greater  activity  of  the  ship- 
yards and  the  steadiness  or  improvement  of  trade  generally.  Only  in  the  heavier 
branches  of  the  steel  trade  are  the  plants  really  busy. 

There  is  increased  activity  throughout  Scotland  in  the  manufacture  of 
plant  and  of  new  public  works  undertakings  of  an  engineering  character.  At 
Dundee  there  is  to  be  built  a  new  linoleum  factory  which  will  employ  over  200 
persons.  Messrs.  Wm.  Beardmore  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  are  manufacturing  7,000 
tons  of  rails  and  accessories  for  the  Esthonian  State  Railways.  The  same  com- 
pany has  received  an  order  for  1,500  tons  of  rails  from  the  London  and  North- 
eastern Railway  Company. 

In  the  Falkirk  area,  in  which  is  concentrated  the  light  castings  industry, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  depression  due  to  the  aftermath  of  the  coal  trouble  last 
year,  which  slowed  down  house  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
time  being.  There  is  also  much  competition  from  the  Continent,  where  the  cost 
of  production  is  much  lower  than  in  this  country. 

Most  of  the  tweed  manufacturers  are  doing  good  business  and  in  some 
cases  overtime  is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  orders.  The  goods  being  made  are 
mostly  for  next  winter.  In  the  hosiery  and  underwear  trade  business  is  good, 
and  all  the  factories  are  running  full  time. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  May  14,  1927. — Foreign  trade  returns  of  the  Irish  Free  State  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1927  show  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1926:  imports  from  £15,449,862  to  £14,762,302,  exports 
from  £8,754,121  to  £8,722,246,  and  re-exports  from  £199,727  to  £171,951. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain,  which  were  valued  at  £10,499,967  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1926,  totalled  £9,645,587  during  the  1927  period;  purchases 
from  Northern  Ireland  showed  no  appreciable  change  and  amounted  to  £1,517,- 
744.  Purchases  from  "  other  countries  '?  rose  from  £3,444,424  in  1926  to  £3,598,- 
971  in  1927. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  have  remained  practically  stationary  (£7,379.303). 
Shipments  to  Northern  Ireland  dropped  from  £1,141,326  to  £996,315,  while  goods 
sold  to  other  countries  increased  from  £260,105  to  £346,628  during  the  three- 
month  period. 

Clearing  returns  of  the  Dublin  banks  for  the  eighteen  weeks  ended  April  30 
declined  by  £1,610,900  as  compared  with  the  1926  period:  £85,539,000  against 
£87,150,700.  Irish  railway  traffic  receipts  for  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  year 
fell  off  by  £10,681  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  Irish  bank  rate,  which  is 
always  maintained  at  one  per  cent  above  the  Bank  of  England  rate,  was 
reduced  to  54  per  cent  on  April  21.  This  is  the  first  change  in  the  bank  rate 
since  Decemlber  3,  1925.    Money,  however,  is  still  tight. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  report  just  issued  dealing  with  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Saorstat  Eireann  during  the  month  of  April  states  that 
the  first  fortnight  was  distinctly  unfavourable  for  planting.  This  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  soft,  mild  weather  with  strong  sunshine,  when  sowing  became 
general  all  over  the  country.  Severe  night  frosts  at  the  end  of  the  month  did 
serious  damage  to  crops  of  early  potatoes  and  also  caused  some  discolouration 
in  early  brairds  of  barley  and  oats.  The  crops  look  uniformly  vigorous,  how- 
ever. The  area  under  barley  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  sown 
last  year,  while  the  area  under  flax  appears  to  be  about  the  same. 

Cattle. — Cattle  fairs  were  from  medium  to  average  in  size  and  at  some 
centres  buyers  attended  in  less  numbers  than  usual.  Trade  on  the  whole  ruled 
slow,  best  demand  being  for  well-conditioned  young  stores.  Prices  were,  if 
anything,  somewhat  lower  than  during  March.  Fat  cattle  were  scarce  at  fairs 
and  prices  were  as  a  rule  unchanged.  Best  qualities  of  best  beef  cattle  sold  at 
from  45s.  to  52s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  according  to  finish.  Young  stores  (one  to  two 
years  old)  sold  at  from  £15  to  £18,  and  strong  stores  (2-3  years  old)  at  from 
£18  to  £21  each.  The  estimated  liveweight  price  per  cwt.  paid  for  stores  ranged 
from  39s.  to  54s.  per  cwt.  Freshly  calved  milk  cows  sold  from  £18  to  £24 
each  at  Midland  fairs;  springing  cows  at  from  £19  to  £26;  and  springing  heifers 
at  from  £18  to  £24  each.   Yearlings  of  good  quality  brought  from  £9  to  £14. 

Milk. — Supplies  of  milk  to  creameries  were  well  maintained  during  the 
month.  The  average  price  paid  by  creameries  to  suppliers  (separated  milk  being 
returned)  was  from  5|d.  to  7^-d.  per  gallon. 

Sheep. — Sheep  generally  are  reported  healthy.  The  lambing  season  finished 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  proved  satisfactory,  both  in  yield  and  healthiness 
of  the  lambs,  Prices  at  the  fairs  were  higher  in  some  counties.  Fat  sheep  sold 
from  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s.  each.   Good  lambs  brought  from  £2  to  £3  each. 

Pigs.— Supplies  of  fat  pigs  at  markets  were  well  maintained.  Prices 
remained  steady.  Liveweight  prices  ranged  from  64s.  to  67s.  per  cwt.  On  the 
deadweight  basis  prices  ranged  from  85s.  to  98s.  per  cwt.  at  the  markets. 

EXPORTS 

Reference  to  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1927  shows  that  exports 
of  cattle  declined  during  this  period  by  about  9,000  head  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Exports  of  sheep  increased  from  41,396  to 
47,924  while  shipments  of  pigs  were  more  than  double,  the  figures  being  43,435 
for  1926  and  88,528  for  the  1927  period.  Exports  of  fresh  pork  also  show  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  increase  in  export  of  live  pigs  and  fresh  pork 
is,  however,  reflected  in  the  bacon  exports,  which  dropped  from  102,221  cwt,  in 
1926  to  76,196  cwt,  in  1927. 

Important  increases  are  noted  in  the  exports  of  cream,  butter,  oats,  potatoes, 
wool,  and  parts  of  motor  cars,  while  shipments  of  whisky,  porter,  and  biscuits 
show  a  tendency  to  fall  off. 

The  largest  single  cargo  to  leave  the  Irish  Free  State  for  a  United  States 
port  was  recently  loaded  in  Dublin,  consisting  of  about  1,000  tons  of  sugar  beet 
pulp  from  the  Carlow  Sugar  Beet  Factory.  It  is  understood  that  the  pulp  will 
be  distributed  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Norfolk,  and  is  intended  for  use  as 
a  cattle  food.  Prices  to  farmers  for  this  food  in  the  Free  State  average  around 
£7  per  ton. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  5,  1927.— Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tyne  Improvement 
Commission,  the  following  figures  have  been  obtained  showing  the  tonnage 
of  exports  from  Canada  to  Newcastle  during  the  past  four  years  and  in  the 
pre-war  year,  1913: — 


Chemicals. 
Sugar..  . 
Apples..  , 
Barley..  . 
Oats..  .. 


Bran  

Flour  and  meal  

Hay  

Hair..  

Iron  forgings  

Iron  castings  

Machinery  

Steel  forgings  

Colours  

Pig  lead  

Hides  , 

Copper  

Lead  ore  

Zinc  , 

Paper  

Bacon  and  pork  

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Fish  

Lard  

Preserved  meats  

Hops  

Timber  in  deals,  battens,  boards  (loads ] 


Woodpulp  tons. 


1913 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

.... 

31 

102 

36 

143 

1,125 

10,878 

6,014 

376 

72 

*764 

3,401 

5,004 

643 

666 

175 

*946 

18,778 

9,150 

17,432 

9,067 

10,453 

46,613 

57,745 

45,328 

44,106 

234 

38 

5,945 

10,047 

12,096 

9,599 

38 

"i2 

32 

"ii 

3 

12 

"i2 

26 

15 

2 

3 

"13 

'  ii 

1 

3 

50 

9 

33 

18 

tit 
ill 

"i2 
36 

'"i 

31 

"'5 

"26 

"37 

72 

"ii 

"io 

12,968 

14,380 

11,493 

6,550 

14 

6 

'903 

1,07  i 

1,956 

2,095 

1,758 

293 

230 

230 

59 

12 

'  '37 

3,756 

4,729 

5,266 

4.586 

252 

301 

477 

288 

27 

5,m 

3,882 

4,105 

3,058 

2,i07 

4,496 

11,817 

7,573 

989 

844 

599 

9,070 

3,462 

8,843 

6,392 

22,966 

116,402 

115,455 

122,288 

96,669 

*Note. — In  calculating  the  tonnage  a  load  has  been  taken  as  one  ton. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures,  the  total  tonnage  received  cover- 
ing the  commodities  shown  above  from  Canadian  ports  during  1926  amounted  to 
96,669  as  compared  with  122,288  tons  in  1925.  The  decrease  in  volume  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  serious  depression  among  the  industries  of  the  northeast 
coast  as  the  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding,  and  allied  trades  of  the  district  were 
among  the  worst  sufferers  from  the  seven  months'  coal  stoppage  of  last  year, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  adequate  supplies  of  materials  necessary 
to  carry  on. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  28,  1927. — In  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  it  was  announced  that 
definite  conclusions  had  been  reached  in  its  investigations  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  wood-pulp  suitable  for  the  production  of  newsprint  in  Australia. 

Before  the  council  took  charge  of  this  work  excellent  results,  it  is  stated, 
had  been  obtained  under  the  former  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  on  the 
production  of  chemical  pulp  from  Australian  hardwoods.  The  council  of  late 
had  concentrated  upon  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  mechanical  pulp  which 
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could  be  used  together  with  chemical  pulp  in  the  production  of  newsprint.  The 
definite  conclusions  which  had  been  reached  as  a  result  of  this  work,  it  was 
confidently  believed,  would  assist  materially  in  the  establishment  of  the  news- 
print and  sulphite  cellulose  industries.  It  was  mentioned  that  four  outstanding 
factors  had  been  established  on  the  laboratory  scale.  The  first  of  these  was  that 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  ground-wood  or  mechanical  pulp  from  certain 
immature  eucalyptus  could  be  used  with  sulphite  pulp  from  similar  woods. 
Secondly,  adjustment  of  mechanical  conditions  in  sulphite  cooking  had  resulted 
in  considerable  reduction  of  cooking  time  (from  ten  to  six  hours — a  saving  of 
four  hours),  with  a  pronounced  increase  in  yield  and  improvement  in  quality  of 
pulp  for  newsprint  purposes. 

A  third  important  point  was  that  bleaching  of  sulphite  pulp  was  unneces- 
sary for  newsprint,  and  the  fourth  was  that  the  combined  results  of  the  new 
data  which  had  been  obtained  indicated  a  reduction  of  £2  ($9.73)  to  £3  ($14.60) 
a  ton  in  the  estimated  cost  of  production  of  newsprint.  The  investigator  in 
charge  of  the  work  had  been  in  close  touch  with  various  parties  interested  in 
establishing  the  newsprint  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  work  carried  out 
in  the  council's  laboratory  had  been  the  principal  factor  in  influencing  certain 
recent  developments  in  the  industry. 

The  recent  developments  referred  to  by  the  council  are  that  the  Amalga- 
mated Zinc  (De  Bavay's)  Limited,  Melbourne,  which  a  year  or  so  ago  aban- 
doned its  intention  of  establishing  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Australian  Government  to  grant  the  full  measure  of  assistance 
asked  for  in  the  way  of  a  bonus,  or  increased  customs  duty  on  imports  to  the 
extent  of  £5  ($24.33)  per  ton,  have  now  resumed  their  interest  in  the  project  in 
a  definite  manner. 

The  scheme  now  proposed  is  to  erect  and  work  an  experimental  or  test  plant 
on  commercial  lines  and  establish  methods  of  operating,  determine  costs,  and 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  proposal  before  starting  on  any  larger  scheme;  and 
a  resolution  has  recently  been  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  company  to  authorize  that  to  be  done.  With  that  object  in  view  exclu- 
sive and  complete  cutting  rights  over  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles  of 
forest  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  have  been  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tasmania,  which  has  also  granted  the  necessary  water  rights,  transport 
facilities,  and  undertaken  to  supply  the  necessary  power  from  the  existing 
Government  hydro-electric  scheme,  or,  at  a  later  date,  from  a  projected  power 
development  within  ten  miles  of  the  secured  plant  site. 

The  site  for  the  plant  is  said  to  be  centrally  situated,  on  deep  water,  and 
well  suited  for  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  industry.  There  is  also  a 
private  jetty  on  it  with  berthing  accommodation  for  large  vessels,  which  pro- 
vides shipping  facilities  for  machinery  or  for  products.  The  offer  of  a  small 
paper-making  plant  shown  at  the  Wembley  Exhibition,  capable  of  producing 
approximately  a  ton  of  paper  a  day,  is  said  to  be  under  offer  to  the  company 
and  considered  suitable  to  prove  completely  the  commercial  side  of  the  venture. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  present  scheme  possesses  these  new  features  over  the 
one  previously  considered  by  the  company: — 

(a)  Ample  opportunity  to  cany  out  tests  and  prove  the  commercial  sound- 
ness of  the  proposals  before  incurring  large  expenditure. 

(b)  Modifications  of  the  manufacturing  process  which  will  reduce  not  only 
the  costs  of  production  but  also  reduce  capital  expenditure  on  plant. 

(c)  Possibility,  indeed  probability,  of  making  ground  wood-pulp  or 
mechanical  pulp  in  addition  to  chemical  pulp,  again  reducing  costs  and  giving 
stability  and  variety  to  the  quality  of  paper  produced. 

(d)  No  purchase  of  forest  is  necessary,  security  of  tenure  being  amply 
provided  without  capital  cost. 

42392—2, 
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The  Amalgamated  Zinc  (De  Bavay's)  Limited  is  very  strong  financially, 
and  was  most  successful  commercially  in  the  object  of  treating  the  accumulated 
zinc  concentrates  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines  for  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
After  the  completion  of  this  work,  and  the  payment  of  handsome  dividends 
to  the  shareholders,  there  is  ample  capital  in  hand  with  which  to  conduct  its 
experimental  work  in  pulp  and  paper  making.  Should  the  experiments  be  as 
successful  as  anticipated,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  large  capital 
necessary  to  place  the  industry  on  a  sound  commercial  basis. 

Under  the  present  customs  tariff,  newsprint  is  admitted  into  Australia  duty 
free  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  at  £13  ($14.60)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  if  from  any  other  country.  When  the  establishment  of  the  industry  was 
originally  proposed  by  the  Amalgamated  Zinc  (De  Bavay's)  Limited,  an  import 
duty  of  £5  ($24.33)  was  asked  for,  but  the  Commonwealth  Government 
offered:  firstly,  a  bounty  of  £4  ($19.47)  per  ton  so  long  as  dividends  were  not 
paid  of  more  than  10  per  cent  while  the  bounty  was  available;  and  secondly, 
when  the  company  was  in  a  position  to  substantially  supply  the  requirements 
of  Australia,  then  automatically  the  bounty  was  to  cease  and  a  duty  of  £4 
($19.47)  per  ton  was  to  be  levied  on  imports.  The  attitude  of  the  company 
now  is  that  until  their  experimental  work  is  completed  the  tariff  question  will 
not  be  further  discussed. 


PROPOSED  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  28,  1927.— The  Premier  of  Tasmania  has  announced  that 
negotiations  for  the  establishment  in  that  state  of  an  artificial  silk  industry  had 
reached  a  stage  of  development  where  a  statement  could  be  made  upon  pro- 
posals which  had  been  before  the  Government. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  project,  the  Premier  stated,  the 
Government  decided  to  refer  the  proposals  for  investigation  by  a  joint  committee 
of  both  houses  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  and  investigating  details 
made  available  by  the  promoters.  The  committee  met,  and  evidence  was  taken 
from  the  two  representatives  of  considerable  Italian  interests  in  artificial  silk 
and  other  industries.  These  representatives  have  been  in  Tasmania  for  the  last 
five  weeks  making  inquiries  into  the  question  of  suitable  sites,  labour  require- 
ments, and  other  matters  requisite  for  the  successful  establishment  of  the  indus- 
try. The  capital  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  industry  exceeds  £700,000, 
which  amount  is  already  available  in  England,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  English  underwriters. 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  enterprise  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  and  factory  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  £100,000, 
and  machinery  and  plant  costing  about  £350,000  would  have  to  be  installed. 
The  number  of  employees  would  be  about  2,000,  of  which  a  small  proportion 
would  be  imported  as  expert  labour  necessary  for  training  local  operatives. 

It  is  further  stated  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  by  a 
per  cent  debenture  issue,  and  an  issue  of  preference  shares,  ordinary  shares 
and  concession,  and  that  the  company  is  asking  from  the  Government  a  guarantee 
of  interest  on  the  debenture  issue,  offering  to  transfer  to  the  Government  sub- 
stantial interest  in  ordinary  shares  to  be  issued  by  the  company.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  rather  disastrous  experience  of  late  years  of  the  governments  of 
some  of  the  Australian  states  in  their  trading  and  other  commercial  enterprises, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Tasmania  will  agree  to  accept  any  financial  responsibility 
in  this  project. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  1216  and  1217,  and 
dealt  with  political  divisions  and  population.,  production  and  natural  resources, 
and  water  communications.] 

IV 

Distribution  Systems — Central  Africa 

Every  political  division  in  the  sub-continent  has  its  own  peculiar  distribu- 
tion system,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  each  separately.  (South 
African  distribution  has  already  been  reported  upon  on  several  occasions,  and 
a  supplementary  report  will  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  present  year  upon 
the  mandated  territory  of  Southwest  Africa.) 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

For  the  present  at  least.  Southern  Rhodesia  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  a  distributive  sense.  Practically  every  South  African 
agency  agreement  definies  its  territory  as  "  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
west Africa,  and  Rhodesia  The  majority  of  South  African  agents  cover  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  territory  at  least  once  per  year.  They  keep  in  touch  with 
Rhodesian  importers  at  all  times.  Rhodesia  is  in  the  South  African  Customs 
Union,  and  there  is  no  reason  at  present  to  regard  this  territory  as  separate 
from  South  Africa  in  a  commercial  sense. 

General  traders  are  still  the  principal  distributors  of  Rhodesia.  These  are 
the  customary  British  merchant  houses  such  as  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Orginally  these  merchants  were  barterers  and  concessionaires,  but  they 
have  developed  into  wholesale,  retail,  or  agency  businesses;  sometimes  into  all 
three  under  one  management.  Many  of  these  firms  are  exclusive  distributors 
for  important  overseas  manufacturers,  and  their  strength  in  the  rural  areas  is 
marked.  In  the  towns  specialist  retailers  appear  sooner  or  later,  and  these 
restrict  the  urban  operations  of  the  great  companies;  they  force  the  old  trading 
houses  to  become  wholesalers  or  departmental  stores.  But  this  has  yet  to  come 
in  Rhodesia.  The  pioneer  merchants  are  still  the  important  portion  of  the 
commercial  community,  particularly  in  rough  and  heavy  goods,  such  as  agri- 
cultural implements  and  building  materials.  In  soft  goods,  however,  there  has 
been  a  rather  different  development.  Much  of  the  cheap  native  trade  in  fabrics 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Indian  and  Levantine  traders,  who  compete 
strongly  with  the  old  British  trading  houses  in  such  commodities  in  the  country 
areas.  The  town  trade  in  soft  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  a  strictly 
European  business.  The  streets  of  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  are  crowded  with 
fine  shops,  up-to-date  and  well-stocked,  which  buy  from  South  African  agents 
or  through  London  confirming  houses.  Often  there  is  an  intimate  financial 
arrangement  between  London  merchant  houses  and  such  shops. 

Specialist  distributors  such  as  stationers,  chemists,  haberdashers,  motor  car 
and  small  hardware  dealers  have  already  appeared,  so  that  Rhodesian  distri- 
bution may  be  regarded  as  quite  as  developed  as  that  of  South  Africa. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

The  above  conditions  only  apply  to  the  dominion  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  not  to  the  colony  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  which  comprises  the  vast  area  to 
the  north  of  the  Zambezi.  As  the  statistics  show,  the  white  population  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  negligible.  Livingstone,  a  few  miles  from  Victoria  Falls, 
is  the  only  trading  centre  of  any  importance.    Settlements  are  now  springing 
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up  in  the  mining  zone,  and  in  time  Broken  Hill  and  Bwana  M'kuba  will  have 
trades  of  their  own.  To  date,  however,  the  requirements  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
are  filled  in  London  by  the  head  offices  of  firms  operating  in  that  territory. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  Northern  Rhodesia  has  no  distribution  system  of  its 
own. 

NYASALAND 

Blantyre  is  the  railhead  of  the  Shire  railway,  and  the  colony's  chief  distri- 
bution point,  Zomba,  a  small  town  close  by,  is  of  local  commercial  importance. 
These  towns,  however,  are  in  the  southern  section  of  this  colony,  which  the 
map  shows  to  be  long  and  narrow.  Much  of  the  traffic  which  is  unloaded  at  - 
Blantyre  is  subsequently  shipped  up  Lake  Nyasa  by  way  of  Fort  Johnson,  or 
else  forwarded  by  motor  lorries  along  the  road  system  which  follows  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  majority  of  houses  in  the  Nyasaland  trade  have  either 
depots  or  branches  at  Beira,  where  extensive  stocks  are  held  for  this  territory. 
There  is  little  in  the  nature  of  specialized  distribution,  and  general  traders, 
largely  English  companies,  monopolize  the  trade.  With  the  tobacco  industry 
flourishing,  the  buying  power  of  this  colony  is  increasing,  and  it  is  probable 
that  distribution  facilities  will  improve.  But  to-day  Nyasaland  business  is 
largely  placed  in  London,  and  a  canvass  of  the  trading  nouses  could  best  be 
made  in  that  centre.  Agricultural  implement  distribution  is  perhaps  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

ANGOLA 

Angola  was  not  visited  by  the  writer  during  his  tour,  owing  to  difficulties 
of  transport.  Moreover,  the  financial  situation  is  very  bad  in  this  territory. 
From  the  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  H.M.  Consul  General  at  Loanda 
during  1925,  it  is  evident  that  at  present  all  distribution  is  based  upon  the  sea- 
coast  towns  of  Loanda,  Benguella,  and  Mossamedes.  Railways  of  varying 
lengths  have  been  built  inland  to  supply  the  districts  continguous  to  these  ports, 
which  are  the  only  areas  which  have  been  developed  to  date.  The  extension 
of  these  railways  has  been  authorized,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  British- 
owned  Benguella  railway  no  construction  work  is  in  progress  in  Angola  at 
present,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  new  territory  will  be  opened  up  in  the 
near  future.  This  lack  of  communications  has  restricted  the  demand  consider- 
ably and  there  is  little  or  no  market  in  Angola  for  other  than  staple  necessities. 
Much  of  the  importing  is  done  by  the  railways,  the  mineral  companies,  and  the 
Government;  the  purely  trading  community  is  small.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  British  general  traders  at  each  of  the  ports.  From  a  Canadian  point  of 
view,  these  are  the  only  accounts  in  this  territory  which  are  of  any  value. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA 

The  distribution  system  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  (which  is  also  known 
as  the  Province  of  Mozambique)  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
chartered  companies  who  control  and  govern  large  areas  in  this  colony.  The 
greatest  of  these,  the  Mozambique  Company,  an  Anglo-Portuguese  organization, 
is  probably  the  most  important  single  importer  in  the  territory.  Its  importa- 
tions are  largely  for  its  own  enterprises.  Beyond  the  ports  of  Beira  and  Lour- 
enco  Marques,  the  importing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  chartered  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  who  in  turn  supply  the  retail  custom.  Such  a  system 
gives  the  chartered  companies  a  control  of  commerce  comparable  with  that  which 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  Arctic;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  considerable  amount  of  bartering  is  still  employed, 
and  this  circumstance  limits  the  range  of  imports.  Moreover,  the  markedly 
preferential  customs  rates  which  are  granted,  not  only  Portuguese  goods  but 
goods  carried  in  Portuguese  bottoms,  limits  the  direction  of  this  buying  power. 
Finally,  the  extraordinary  tangle  of  paper  currency  makes  payments  in  foreign 
currencies  difficult. 
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To  the  average  overseas  exporter  therefore  the  towns  only  of  this  wealthy 
province  are  accessible.  In  both  Beira  and  Lourenco  Marques  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  responsible  trading  community  is  British  or  South  African.  These 
British  companies  were  originally  established  in  these  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  goods  landed  for  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland,  but  they 
are  participating  more  and  more  in  the  commerce  of  the  province  itself.  The 
recurrent  currency  difficulties,  while  restricting  their  activities,  have  also  served 
to  create  public  confidence  in  their  financial  and  commercial  integrity.  The 
capital  invested  in  this  province  (barring  that  of  the  chartered  companies)  is 
largely  British,  and  this  circumstance  likewise  has  increased  the  importance 
of  the  British  traders.  There  is  therefore  a  large  and  influential  commercial 
community  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  which  is  available  as  connections  for 
Canadian  exporters.  Because  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  this  province, 
such  trade  promises  to  be  valuable  when  the  colony  has  put  its  finances  in 
order. 

A  certain  number  of  South  African  agents  request  that  Portuguese  East 
Africa  be  included  in  their  territory,  and  where  such  agents  are  covering  both 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira  the  territory  should  be  given  them.  Many 
Rhodesian  orders  include  supplies  for  branch  businesses  in  Beira.  The  only 
alternative  to  giving  the  representation  to  the  Union  agent  is  the  appointing 
of  exclusive  stockists  in  each  centre,  and  this  is  often  an  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 

BELGIAN  CONGO 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  of  reaching  the  Congo  Beige,  and  each  line 
of  communication  carries  its  own  distribution  system.  In  the  south  is  the 
highly  industrialized  Katanga  province,  which  consumes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  entire  imports.  On  the  west,  Boma,  the  official  capital,  serves  as  entrepot  for 
the  traffic  of  the  Upper  Congo.  On  the  east,  Dar-es-Salaam  is  the  port  of  entry 
for  a  considerable  volume  of  trade  which  passes  over  the  Tanganyika  railway 
into  the  populous  northeastern  section  of  the  Congo.  Each  of  these  three  zones 
has  its  own  peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  majority  of  manufactured 
goods  the  trade  of  Katanga  province  is  the  trade  of  the  Congo.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  principal  classes  of  foodstuffs  and  metal  manufactures.  Tex- 
tiles are  less  localized,  being  distributed  throughout  the  entire  colony  according 
to  the  population. 

Distribution  has  yet  to  become  specialized.  The  general  trading  company 
is  still  paramount.  The  majority  of  such  trading  companies  have  their  head- 
parters  in  Brussels,  and  are  more  or  less  in  liaison  with  industrial  and  financial 
concessionaires.  In  many  cases  their  function  as  merchants  is  really  incidental 
to  other  enterprises.  The  emergence  of  selling  organizations,  as  distinct  from 
trading  companies,  is  yet  to  come,  and  this  condition  explains  the  primitive 
nature  of  Congo  trading. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  soft  goods  houses,  there  are  no  wholesale 
organizations,  and  the  agency  community  is  still  very  limited.  In  Katanga 
province  a  certain  amount  of  business  is  placed  through  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers' representatives,  but  elsewhere  no  sales  method  except  importation 
through  parent  houses  is  known.  As  most  of  these  parent  houses  have  old- 
established  sources  of  supply,  the  introduction  of  new  goods  is  fairly  difficult, 
and  in  any  case  such  introduction  can  only  be  effected  through  Belgium,  In 
the  case  of  Katanga  province,  however,  manufacturers'  representatives  can 
obtain  orders,  and  the  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  volume  of  trade 
can  make  the  business  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  there. 

A  second  matter  which  intrudes  is  the  question  of  credits.  Since  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  conducted  between  parent  houses  and  branches,  somewhat  lax 
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credit  arrangements  are  the  rule,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  book  indent 
business  upon  a  cash  basis.  Even  handsome  cash  discounts  do  not  prove  to 
be  alluring;  the  importer  is  most  unwilling  to  pay  before  he  has  turned  over 
the  goods.  About  the  best  terms  that  will  be  found  acceptable  will  be  sight 
draft  thirty  days  after  the  goods  have  arrived  at  a  South  African  port,  which 
for  Canadian  snippers  means  between  sixty  and  ninety  days  from  date  of  ship- 
ment. Yet  even  these  terms  are  more  rigorous  than  those  which  are  obtainable 
from  European  sources.  The  overseas  exporter  therefore  must  visualize  the 
Belgian  Congo  as  a  market  in  which  individual  orders  are  small,  and  in  which 
there  are  practically  no  cash  purchases. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  are  not  particularly  close.  The  loose  buying  is 
evidenced  by  the  considerable  imports  ex  South  African  and  Rhodesian  stocks, 
which  are  duty-paid  stocks,  and  which  must  pay  the  Congo  duty  upon  the  basis 
of  their  South  African  landed  costs.  The  catalogues  of  South  African  general 
merchants  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  business  premises,  and  therein  one  can 
see  a  multiplicity  of  English,  American,  and  Canadian  goods  which  are  offered 
at  prices  approximately  50  per  cent  above  their  South  African  landed  costs. 
Such  goods  are  sold,  although  probably  in  no  great  quantities;  but  that  they 
.are  sold  ait  ajl  points  to  casual  merchandising  and  slack  competition.  The 
South  African  merchants  follow  their  domestic  practice  and  allow  sixty,  ninety, 
and  even  a  hundred  and  twenty  days'  credit  ;  these  concessions  mitigate  the 
advanced  costs.  Those  South  African  merchants  who  are  in  position  to  offer 
goods  ex  bond  are  of  course  in  a  favoured  position  and  any  overseas  firm 
carrying  consignment  stocks  in  South  Africa  may,  of  course,  supply  the  Congo 
from  such  stocks. 

The  loose  credit  arrangements  do  not  in  any  degree  reflect  upon  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  Congo  firms.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  cash  for  goods,  but  this  is  only  because  they  have  never  con- 
ducted their  businesses  upon  such  a  basis.  For  the  most  part  the  importers  are 
sound  and  reliable.  If  an  agent  is  instructed  to  forward  a  bank  report  to  each 
new  account  to  which  he  sells,  there  should  be  no  more  risk  in  doing  business 
in  the  Congo  than  in  the  usual  export  market. 

The  exchange  fluctuations  are  of  course  a  great  handicap  to  the  extension 
of  trade,  but  fortunately  the  practice  is  to  quote  in  sterling  or  dollars  and  leave 
the  risk  to  the  importer.  The  majority  of  Congo  firms  are  conversant  with 
sterling,  and  it  is  therefore  a  better  medium  for  quotations  than  the  dollar.* 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  any  local  distributor,  either  merchant  or 
agent,  to  obtain  any  particular  share  of  the  large  mining  business  of  the  copper 
monopoly.  This  trust  buys  through  its  Brussels  head  office  to  a  large  extent, 
and  when  forced  to  obtain  supplies  locally,  do  so  through  representatives  in 
Bulawayo  and  in  Johannesburg,  where  its  agent  is  a  member  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  Commercial  Exchange.  For  all  mining  supplies  of  every  type  therefore 
a  local  approach  is  practically  useless.  This  situation  promises  to  be  per- 
manent. 

THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS 

The  Third  International  Exhibition  of  Inventions  will  be  held  in  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  from  October  12  to  22.  Printed  particulars  of  the 
exhibition  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  Ottawa.  Communications  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  should  be  made 
to  the  General  Secretarv  of  the  Institute  of  Patentees,  39  Victoria  street,  Lon- 
don, S.W.  1. 


*  Since  visiting  the  Congo  the  Belgian  franc  has  been  "pegged"  at  approximately  160  to 
the  pound  sterling,  and  the  stabilization  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  Congo  as  well. 
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CANADIAN  POTATOES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  John  H.  English 

New  York  City,  May  26,  1927.— As  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  Irish  potatoes  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
year  the  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  non-arrival  of  fresh  stocks  which  nor- 
mally begin  to  come  on  the  market  from  the  Southern  States  during  April 
and  May. 

Backward  growing  conditions  together  with  the  devastating  flood  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  have  particularly  affected  the  markets  of 
Illinois  and  other  mid-western  states.  The  United  States  Government  crop 
report  for  the  month  of  March  (the  latest  available)  says  in  regard  to  potatoes: — 

The  potato  growers  of  practically  every  state  intend  to  plant  an  increased  acreage. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  intended  acreage  represents  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  over  that  harvested  last  season  and  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  the  acreage  that 
farmers  apparently  intended  to  grow  when  they  reported  at  this  time  last  spring.  The 
intended  acreage  is  nearly  9  per  cent  above  the  acreage  harvested  in  1924. 

Considering  the  upward  trend  in  yields  that  is  resulting  from  present  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  seed  selection,  the  planting  of  an  acreage  as  large  as  that  now  intended  may 
be  expected  to  result  in  a  crop  of  approximately  410,000,000  bushels  if  weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  season  are  as  favourable  as  usual.  A  crop  of  410,000,000  bushels  would 
be  15  per  cent  above  last  year's  crop,  27  per  cent  above  the  very  short  crop  of  1925,  and 
only  3  per  cent  below  the  442,000,000  bushels  produced  in  1924,  when  the  yield  per  acre 
was  the  highest  on  record  and  millions  of  bushels  were  wasted. 

As  the  population  of  the  country  will  be  close  to  119,000,000  by  next  July,  a  potato 
crop  of  410,000,000  bushels  would  be  3.45  bushels  per  capita,  which  is  slightly  below  the 
average  per  capita  production  during  the  last  ten  years.  Such  a  crop  would,  however, 
represent  a  sharp  increase  in  production  in  comparison  with  the  crops  of  1925  and  1926, 
and  considering  both  the  increasing  competition  from  the  great  variety  of  other  foods  now 
on  the  market  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  consumption  after  two  years 
of  relatively  high  prices,  such  a  crop  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a  material  reduction 
in  price. 

The  tendency  to  expand  the  potato  acreage  this  season  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
Cotton  Belt,  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the  Western  States.  In  Virginia  and  in 
the  cotton  states,  except  Florida  and  Texas,  the  increases  seem  to  be  mostly  outside  of  the 
commercial  areas.  In  the  Western  States  a  marked  tendency  to  increase  the  acreage  seems 
to  prevail  in  both  the  commercial  and  non-commercial  areas,  and  it  is  in  these  states  that 
the  marketing  problem  is  most  likely  to  be  serious  next  fall,  if  present  intentions  are  carried 
out  and  average  yields  are  obtained. 

Although  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  little  chance  for 
Canadian  producers  to  market  their  tubers  in  the  United  States  this  year,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  with  a' population  close  to  119,000,000  the  demands 
for  the  staple  article  of  diet  is  enormous,  and  that  even  providing  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  increases  15  per  cent  over  1926,  and  actual  production  as 
predicted  reaches  the  huge  figure  of  410,000,000  bushels,  this  will  provide  for 
a  per  capita  consumption  of  only  3.45  bushels — considerably  less,  it  is  under- 
stood, than  the  requirements.  Even  in  the  phenomenal  year  of  1924,  when 
production  reached  the  figure  of  422,000,000  bushels,  453,802  bushels  were 
imported.  In  1923  the  imports  totalled  732,334  bushels  valued  at  $1,069,097; 
in  1924,  453,802  valued  at  $732,222;  in  1925,  2,432,591  valued  at  $3,228,941;  and 
in  1926,  5,727,918  valued  at  $8,328,329. 

As  a  source  of  supply,  Canada  has  held  first  place  during  the  past  two 
vears:  2,307,633  bushels  in  1925  and  5,327,491  bushels  in  1926.  Other  sources 
were:  the  Netherlands,  125.364  bushels  in  1926  and  18,430  in  1925;  Bermuda, 
89,221  and  65,221;  Cuba,  39,008  and  8,585;  Spain,  22,393  bushels  and  3.273 
bushels;  and  Mexico  and  Japan  each  very  small  quantities. 

Potatoes  hold  a  place  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  greater 
volume  and  value  than  any  other  vegetable;  93  per  cent  of  the  imports  coming 
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from  Canada  and  24  per  cent  of  the  exports  going  there.  The  greatest  demand 
as  a  rule  for  Canadian  potatoes  is  in  the  early  spring  months  from  January 
to  April,  when  stocks  of  stored  potatoes  are  getting  low  and  before  the  southern 
crop  is  ready.  This  factor  in  the  situation  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
Canadian  producers  especially  in  the  colder  regions  of  Canada  which  are  subject 
to  restricted  transportation  of  perishable  goods  in  the  winter  months.  With 
lack  of  proper  and  sufficient  warehousing  facilities  in  these  colder  regions,  ship- 
ments not  made  before  freeze-up  must  be  held  often  at  considerable  loss  to 
the  producers  until  the  spring  when  the  danger  of  frost  is  removed.  For  this 
reason  it  is  believed  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  to  clear  all  of  their  exportable  potatoes  early  in  the  season  to  more 
temperate  districts. 

According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  supplies  of  old  stock 
potatoes  are  good  at  the  present  time  with  demand  and  trading  improving  and 
the  market  steady.   Prices  are  given  as  follows: — 

Wisconsin  sacked  U.S.  No.  1  round  whites  per  cwt.  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Idaho  sacked  Russets  U.S.  No.  1  per  cwt.  $4.50  to  $4.75 

Last  year  prices  ranged  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  bag  of  150  pounds  for 
United  States  grade  No.  1  potatoes,  while  other  grades  sold  from  $1.80  to  $2 
per  cwt.  for  sacked  round  whites,  and  as  high  as  $2.80  for  western  sacked 
russets  in  carload  lots. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  estimated  prices  per  bushel  received  by 
producers  on  February  15  during  the  past  few  years  were:  1910-14  (average), 
69.7;  1921,  66.3;  1922,  89.8;  1923,  116.6;  1924,  64.2;  1925,  72.3;  1926, 
326.0;  1927,  134.1. 

The  distribution  of  potatoes  was  formerly  handled  principally  as  a  com- 
mission sales  proposition.  The  farmer  or  buyer  at  the  country  shipping  point 
delivered  supplies  to  the  city  produce  houses  on  consignment  for  sale  on  com- 
mission. This  method  has  now  been  changed  in  most  cases,  at  least  on  the 
Chicago  market,  where  the  business  is  usually  handled  on  a  merchandise  basis, 
the  goods  being  bought  outright  by  the  produce  company  from  the  farmer  or 
shipper.  In  many  cases  co-operative  farmer  associations  do  their  own  market- 
ing with  or  without  the  assistance  of  produce  houses. 

Numerous  mid-west  United  States  firms  have  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain 
information  and  quotations  on  Canadian  potatoes.  While  some  of  these  firms 
seem  rather  doubtful  regarding  the  feasibility  of  importing  Canadian  potatoes 
into  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  others  appear  confident  that  if 
Canadian  growers  and  shippers  are  able  to  furnish  potatoes  competitive  in  quality 
and  price,  they  would  be  able  to  secure  very  satisfactory  business  despite  a 
United  States  customs  duty  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  Commissi-ons  asked 
by  these  firms  vary  from  $15  to  $25  per  carload. 

A  list  of  western  United  States  firms,  together  with  other  information,  is  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  Canadian  potato  producers  on  application  (quote  file  No.  T.C.-8-116). 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  THE   SALE   OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT  FLOUR  IN 

BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  29,  1927. — The  first  ten  months  of  the  Canadian  fiscal 
year  (April,  1926,  to  January,  1927)  have  shown  a  great  increase  in  sales  of 
Canadian  flour  to  Brazil  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year:  299,551  barrels  valued  at  $2,133,540  against  36,265  barrels 
valued  at  $253,405.  The  year  1926  was  the  first  in  which  Canadian  flour  has 
been  sold  to  any  extent  in  the  markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  review  the  position  and  prospects. 

During  the  past  year  local  millers  and  some  importers  have  expressed  the 
view  that,  owing  to  the  poor  Argentine  crop  covering  the  period,  this  business 
would  be  merely  temporary.  With  the  new  year  four  months  gone,  and  the  new 
Argentine  crop  available,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  importers  have  now 
modified  their  view  and  anticipate  a  continuance  of  this  business  throughout 
the  present  year.  While  the  prices  of  locally  milled  flour  have  varied  greatly 
during  the  period  under  review  (April,  1926,  to  January,  1927) ,  Canadian  flour 
sales,  although  subject  to  ups  and  downs,  have  nevertheless  maintained  a  fairly 
steady  flow  at  competitive  prices.  Sales  were  as  follows  (in  barrels*) :  April 
(1926),  18,520;  May,  38,155;  June,  43,230;  July,  17,960;  August,  16,784; 
September,  85,461;  October,  30,440;  November,  13,107;  December,  19,387; 
January  (1927),  16,507. 

While  figures  for  February,  March,  and  April,  1927,  are  not  available,  an 
examination  of  ships'  manifests  for  March  shows  several  shipments  of  Canadian 
flour  arriving  in  Rio,  fairly  heavy  shipments  of  American  flour,  and  (although 
one  mill  brought  in  15,000  sacks  for  mixing  purposes)  very  small  shipments  of 
Argentine  flour  for  sale  to  bakers.  April  manifests  for  Rio  only  show  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  flour  from  three  firms  totalling  over  8,000  sacks,  about  half 
this  amount  from  the  United  States,  and  another  10,000  sacks  of  Argentine 
flour  for  mill  account.  Local  mill  prices  as  issued  on  April  24  were  42  milreis 
200  reisf  for  best  quality,  40  milreis  200  reis  for  second  quality,  and  39  milreis 
200  reis  for  thirds  for  flour  from  the  important  mills.  Importers  all  state  that 
Canadian  flour  must  be  sold  at  about  3  milreis  per  sack  less  than  the  first- 
quality  flour  of  the  prices  quoted  above  by  domestic  mills,  and  this  informa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  mills.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  bakers  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  flour  as  the  domestic  mills  work  on  a  price  agreement, 
and  they  fear  that  without  importation  prices  would  soar,  but  the  inducement 
of  the  lower  price  is  demanded  as  it  is  affirmed  that  better  credit  facilities  can 
be  obtained  from  the  domestic  millers,  their  marks  are  better  known,  there  is 
no  loss  in  weight,  the  flour  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  long  voyage  in  steel 
vessels  through  the  tropics,  and  they  can  buy  in  smaller  quantities.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  local  millers  are  working  together,  while  the  sellers  of  imported 
flour  are  in  competition.  The  duties  and  other  taxes  on  flour  work  out  at  about 
5  milreis  per  sack,  and  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Rio,  as  at  April  18,  was 
$6  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  usual  commission  is  10  cents  per  sack  of  44 
kilos  (approximately  half  a  barrel).  There  is  not  infrequently  a  loss  in  weight 
of  as  much  as  a  kilo  per  sack  on  imported  flour.  Recent  quotations  from 
Canada  on  what  is  described  as  third  patents  spring  wheat  flour  are  competi- 
tive. It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  that  the  price  of  locally 
milled  flour  may  vary  from  week  to  week  as  much  as  2  milreis.  When  foreign 
arrivals  become  too  heavy,  the  local  mills  usually  drop  the  price. 

*  The  flour  is  actually  imported  in  bags  of  44  kilos,  being  roughly  two  bags  to  a  barrel, 
t  There  are  1,000  reis  to  a  milreis,  and  1  milreis  equals  approximately  12  cents  at  date  of 
writing. 
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PRICE  COMPARISON 

The  wheat  price  situation  in  its  bearing  on  Canada's  ability  to  continue 
to  compete  in  flour  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  is  not  unpromising.  At  the  date  of 
writing  the  price  of  Barleta-type  Argentine  wheat  as  sold  to  Brazil  is  11.50 
Argentine  paper  pesos  per  100  kilos,  against  15.40  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  while  Chicago  wheat  is 
reported  for  May  at  $1.34  per  bushel  against  $1.63  in  May  last  year,  a  decline 
of  about  18  per  cent.  However,  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  Argentine  is 
compensated  for  by  the  movement  in  exchange  in  favour  of  Canada.  If  the 
average  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  for  the  year  1026,  which  was  2.853 
milreis,  is  taken,  and  it  is  compared  with  the  exchange  of  3.650  on  April  26, 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  peso  in  terms  of  milreis  is  about  28  per  cent.  The 
dollar  during  1926  averaged  7  milreis,  and  on  April  26  it  was  81-  milreis,  repre- 
senting an  increased  cost  in  milreis  of  about  21  per  cent.  On  the  basis  therefore 
of  the  relative  variations  in  grain  prices  and  exchange,  the  prospects  for  Cana- 
dian competition  would  appear  to  be  slightly  better  this  year,  and  the  hopeful 
views  of  importers  to  have  a  reasonably  good  foundation. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Flour  Mills  (capitalized  at 
£1,500,000)  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1926,  it  is  stated  that  the  flour 
mill  worked  satisfactorily  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  ground  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year,  which  seems  to  show  a  natural  expansion  of  the 
market  in  view  of  the  heavy  imports  of  foreign  flour. 

This  company  also  operates  a  biscuit  factory  and  a  macaroni  factory,  and 
a  textile  mill:  the  net  profits  for  the  year  were  £309,204  odd.  Gross  profits  on 
flour  mill  account  were  £200.439,  and  on  textile  account  £126.257,  and  on  London 
office  account  £158,522.  Production  of  this  mill  is  given  as  15,000  bags  daily. 
Its  grain  is  shipped  from  the  Argentine  by  chartered  vessels.  The  next  largest 
mill  in  Rio  is  the  Moinho  Fluminense,  which  closed  its  year  on  December  31, 
1926,  and  reports  a  growing  business  and  expansion  to  increase  productive  capa- 
city. This  mill  on  a  capitalization  of  12,000  contos  showed  a  net  profit  of  some 
2,716  contos.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  mills  are  working  on  a  large 
margin  of  net  profit  and  can  afford  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  prices  in  order 
to  put  a  check  upon  foreign  importation.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  is  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  Rio,  and  consequently  they  regard  with  some 
indifference  importations  below  30  per  cent  of  the  market's  purchasing  capacity. 
There  are  also  important  mills  in  Bahia  and  Sao  Paulo. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  PROSPECTS 

For  general  information  on  the  flour  market  in  Brazil  reference  is  made  to 
the  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1170  (July  3, 
1926)  covering  the  opening  for  Canadian  flour  in  Brazil  for  1926.  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  there  are  some  400  bakeries,  with  a  daily  consumption  of  4,000  sacks 
of  44  kilos  each.  The  bakeries  are  as  a  whole  very  primitive,  use  old-fashioned 
machinery,  and  are  very  conservative:  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  sell  modern 
equipment  to  them.  As  a  rule  they  have  grown  up  from  small  beginnings  and 
are  not  familiar  with  scientific  bakery  practice  as  it  obtains  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  They  buy  chiefly  by  brand,  and  are  not  conversant  with  the 
Canadian  specifications  for  different  grades  of  flour.  The  establishment  of  a 
brand  or  trade  mark  is  the  chief  object  of  the  flour  importer.  Bakers  as  a  rule 
use  sour  dough,  and  as  yeast  an  extract  obtained  from  the  brewers.   The  same 
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dough  is  used  for  four  or  five  days  with  very  variable  results.  Most  of  the 
failures  are  in  the  hot  weather  when  the  humidity  is  very  high,  the  most 
common  complaint  being  that  the  flour  will  not  absorb  enough  water.  Brazilian 
bread  has  a  very  high  water  content  and  consequently  goes  stale  very  quickly, 
and  on  this  account  is  usually  delivered  hot  from  the  bakery.  The  demand  is 
evidently  for  a  dry  flour  which  will  absorb  the  water  most  freely.  In  the  interior 
very  few  complaints  are  heard  of  imported  brands,  and  in  Sao  Paulo,  where  it 
is  cooler,  there  appears  to  be  general  satisfaction.  The  local  mills  state  that 
they  get  the  same  complaints  in  Rio  in  the  hot  weather  as  do  importers.  For 
manufacture  of  macaroni  a  flour  of  high  gluten  content  is  required,  and  a  third 
patent  hard  spring  wheat  flour  is  giving  satisfaction.  One  importer  of  Canadian 
flour  sells  only  to  this  trade,  which  is  frequently  neglected  by  other  importers, 
although  it  is  an  important  branch  of  the  market  and  one  which  is  appreciative 
of  Canadian  hard  flour.  The  bakers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  susceptible  to 
selling  arguments  based  on  the  recognized  baking  qualities  of  Canadian  hard 
wheat  flours,  and  there  is  some  temptation  to  sell  Canadian  soft  spring  wheat 
products  at  the  lower  prices  at  which  these  can  be  imported.  As  Canadian 
supremacy  has  been  built  up  on  the  reputation  of  hard  wheat  flours,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  follow  this  line  of  least  resistance,  as  by  establishing  a  brand 
and  selling  hard  flour  the  recognized  baking  qualities  of  the  product  should  sell 
themselves  eventually.  It  can  only  be  done,  however,  by  maintaining  the 
quality  and  uniformity  of  a  brand  and  sticking  to  it.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  many  bakers  do  not  understand  the  mixing  of  hard  and  soft  flours, 
some  consideration  might  be  given  to  the  question  of  mixing  hard  and  soft  flours 
in  Canada  under  a  special  mark  for  the  Brazilian  market  for  use  in  periods  of 
low  prices  or  as  a  second  quality.  It  is  believed  that  something  is  already  being 
done  along  those  lines  on  the  suggestion  of  an  important  Rio  distributor.  In 
selecting  a  type  of  flour  for  the  Rio  market,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  flour  under  the  trying  conditions  of  heat  and  humidity 
prevalent  on  this  market.  Very  dry  patent  flours  are  the  best  keepers.  Close 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  importers,  and  prompt  attention  to  their  letters 
— which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  rule — should  do  much  to  improve 
Canadian  flour  prospects  during  the  present  year. 

TERMS 

Credit  terms  demanded  are  undoubtedly  the  principal  difficulty  in  increas- 
ing sales  to  Brazil.  In  Northern  Brazil,  where  the  trade  in  Canadian  flour  is 
an  established  business,  sales  are  confined  to  a  few  firms  and  credit  risks  can 
be  closely  supervized;  and  in  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  with 
large  flour  mills  for  mixing,  it  is  usually  negotiated  through  buying  offices  in 
New  York  and  payment  made  in  that  city.  For  resale  to  bakers  in  Rio  and 
Sao  Paulo — the  usual  business  in  these  cities — generally  speaking  Canadian 
firms,  on  the  basis  of  their  experience,  hesitate  to  grant  terms  or  even  sell  cash 
against  documents  owing  to  frequent  refusals  to  accept  goods  for  reasons  which 
to  them  appear  to  be  insufficient.  In  such  cases  it  is  difficult  and  seldom  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  enforce  contracts  by  recourse  to  legal  proceedings,  and 
the  flour  has  usually  to  be  resold  at  a  considerable  loss,  as  once  goods  are  refused 
they  suffer  an  immediate  depreciation  on  this  market,  apart  altogether  from  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  Dealers  soon  learn  about  the  refusal  and  the  name  of 
the  brand.  Goods  in  the  customs  warehouse  can  in  practice  be  seen  and 
examined,  and  even  samples  taken  without  proof  of  ownership.  As  a  result 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  scrutinizing  credit  risks  at  any  time,  and  especi- 
ally at  present,  when  many  firms  are  in  a  weakened  position  following  the  com- 
mercial depression  of  last  year — a  depression  which  continues  though  it  is  less 
acute.   Where  there  is  any  element  of  doubt,  a  deposit  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
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should  be  insisted  on.  In  cases  where  goods  are  bought  on  letter  of  credit  or 
cash,  liberal  allowances  should  be  made  as  firms  selling  on  these  terms  are  in  a 
privileged  position. 

DOCUMENTATION 

When  the  goods  are  not  taken  up,  difficulty  is  often  experienced  if  the 
documents  are  made  out  by  the  shippers  to  the  consignee.  Documents  on  flour 
shipments  should  be  made  out  to  the  order  of  the  bank  through  whom  they 
are  negotiated,  when,  if  refused,  they  can  readily  be  endorsed  to  the  repurchaser 
of  the  flour.  The  documents  should  not  even  carry  instructions  to  notify  the 
consignee:  these  in  the  view  of  the  customs  give  the  consignee  certain  rights 
which  in  case  of  refusal  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  have.  It  will  facili- 
tate this  office  in  assisting  Canadian  exporters  in  cases  of  refusal  if  documents 
are  negotiated  through  one  of  the  two  Canadian  banks  in  Rio  and  the  Cana- 
dian bank  in  Sao  Paulo.  As  a  general  rule,  banks  have  no  special  facilities 
here  for  liquidating  refused  shipments  of  flour,  and  as  a  result  get  poor  prices 
in  such  cases.  Information  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  in  regard  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  consular  invoice  and 
its  legalization  by  the  nearest  Brazilian  consulate  or  at  New  York.  A  legalized 
copy  of  the  commercial  invoice  should  also  accompany  the  consular  invoice. 

INSURANCE 

Insurance  policies  should  be  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  and  should 
cover  damage  by  salt  and  fresh  water,  the  latter  because  when  goods  are  taken 
from  the  vessel  they  are  usually  transferred  to  open  cars  of  the  dock  company 
in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  and  moved  to  customs  warehouse.  These  cars  are  some- 
times wet  and  may  possibly  be  uncovered  by  canvas.  The  policy  should  allow 
claims  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  period,  say  two  weeks.  Seven  days  is 
not  sufficient  in  case  of  refusal,  notification  of  which  may  be  delayed.  The 
policy  should  be  taken  out  with  a  company  which  has  a  representative  in  the 
port  of  destination,  and  who  has  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
the  insurance  company  for  prompt  payment  of  proved  claims. 

JAMAICAN  MARKET  FOR  ORANGE  BOX  SHOOKS,  RUM 
PUNCHEONS,   STAVES    AND  SHINGLES 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  May  21,  1927. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Jamaica  for 
orange  and  grapefruit  boxes,  rum  puncheons  and  shingles.  The  boxes  and 
puncheons  are  imported  in  a  "  knocked-down  "  state,  but  are  not  differentiated 
in  the  Customs  returns,  in  which  they  are  included  in  the  category,  u  Hoops, 
Shooks,  Staves  and  Headings  In  the  calendar  year  1925,  the  most  recent 
period  of  record  available,  imports  under  this  heading  to  the  amount  of  £87,000 
were  made  by  Jamaica.  Of  this  the  United  States  supplied  roughly  £75,000  and 
Great  Britain  most  of  the  remainder.   Canada  was  represented  by  about  £3,000. 

ORANGE  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  BOXES 

The  type  in  demand  is  the  standard  Florida  orange  box,  inside  measure- 
ments being  24  x  12  x  12  inches.  It  is  divided  by  a  solid  piece  of  wood  into  two 
equal  compartments  of  one  cubic  foot  each.  The  ends  are  likewise  solid,  and  as 
a  rule  are  also  panelled.  The  sides  consist  of  shooks  with  open  spaces  between 
each  to  permit  of  ventilation ;  and  the  whole  box,  which  is  easily  put  together  by 
the  local  fruit  packer,  costs  27  cents  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  at  the  present 
time.   If  Canada  can  meet  that  price  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  she 
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should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  considerable  business,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  controlled  by  the  Gulf  States.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  goods  of  this  description  being  on  the  Jamaican  free  list,  there  is  no  tariff 
preference. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  considerable  local  propaganda  in  favour 
of  improving  and  extending  citrus  cultivation  in  the  Colony,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  exports  to  England  and  also  to  Canada.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
steamship  service  to  be  provided  under  the  new  Canada-West  Indies  Trade 
Agreement  will  afford  opportunities  for  greatly  enlarged  shipments  of  citrus  and 
other  fruits  from  Jamaica  to  the  Dominion;  and  similar  expectations  are  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  proposed  additional  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Jamaica 
to  England — a  scheme  which  (in  principle)  has  received  the  warm  approval  of 
Sir  Edward  Stubbs,  Governor  of  the  Island.  If  these  projects  should  materialize, 
the  demand  for  orange  and  grapefruit  boxes  will  probably  grow. 

RUM  PUNCHEONS 

Jamaica,  as  is  well  known,  produces  a  great  deal  of  rum,  and  buys  a  large 
number  of  puncheon  staves  and  headings.  Such  imports  are  not  shown  sepa- 
rately in  the  Customs  returns,  but  are  included  in  the  head  named  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  report.  In  the  calendar  year  1926,  total  exports  of  rum  from 
Jamaica  amounted  to  slightly  over  675,000  Imperial  gallons;  while  shipments 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  were  about  314,000  gallons.  As  a 
puncheon  contains  110  gallons,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  thousands  are  imported 
each  year — even  making  allowance  for  the  sale  of  second-hand  puncheons  and 
for  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  rum  which  is  bottled. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  these  staves  and  headings  should  be  made  of 
wood  which  does  not  affect  the  flavour  of  the  rum;  and  hitherto  white  oak  is 
the  only  wood  found  to  fulfil  this  requirement.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  persuade  a  distiller  to  buy  puncheons  made  of  any  other 
wood.  These  articles  likewise  come  to  Jamaica  "knocked  down" ;  the  puncheons 
are  afterwards  put  together  by  local  coopers.  The  present  price  c.i.f.  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  is  $12  per  puncheon  of  110  imperial  liquid  gallons,  complete  with 
lj-inch  heads  (or  ends).  Inquiries  made  in  the  trade  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  prices  may  increase  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  recent  floods  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  hitherto  the  main  source  of  supply. 

SHINGLES 

In  the  calendar  year  1925  Jamaica  imported  approximately  1,640,000  cypress 
shingles  valued  at  £8,823,  entirely  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  were 
split,  but  some  were  sawn.  Shingles  and  galvanized  iron  sheeting  are  practically 
the  only  roofing  materials  seen  in  Jamaica.  Clay  tiles  and  metal  shingles  are 
extremely  rare — the  former  on  account  of  the  weight,  which  is  too  great  for  the 
light  construction  of  most  Jamaican  buildings;  and  the  latter  because  local  con- 
tractors and  carpenters  are  very  conservative  and  not  as  a  rule  willing  to  depart 
from  established  usage.  In  the  commercial  areas  of  Kingston  and  a  few  other 
towns  the  building  laws  forbid  wooden  roofs  because  of  fire  risk;  and  it  is  there 
that  galvanized  iron  sheets  are  most  in  evidence.  For  dwelling  houses  wooden 
shingles  are  in  almost  universal  use.  The  split  are  preferred  to  the  sawn,  since 
the  latter,  owing  to  their  rough  surfaces,  which  often  do  not  follow  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  absorb  moisture  more  readily  and  decay  sooner  than  do  cleft  shingles, 
in  which  the  grain  naturally  follows  the  surface.  There  is  a  small  local  produc- 
tion of  excellent  shingles  made  from  native  woods;  but  on  account  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties  and  the  absence  of  anything  remotely  resembling  a  lumbering 
industry  in  Jamaica,  the  local  market  probably  will  always  have  to  depend 
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upon  outside  sources  of  supply.  Practically  all  the  shingles  imported  into 
Jamaica  originate  in  Louisiana.  The  dimensions  are  6  x  22  x  ^-inch  (at  butt 
end),  and  the  present  cost  per  1,000  is  $26  c.i.f.  Kingston  for  splits  and  about 
half  that  figure  for  sawn.  They  come  in  wire-bound  bundles  of  50.  The 
Jamaican  import  duties  per  1,000  are  6s.  general  and  4s.  6d.  preferential. 
Canada's  participation  in  this  business  will  depend  upon  quality  and  price. 

The  department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  be  pleased  to  give  names  and 
addresses  of  Jamaican  importers  of  box  shooks,  puncheons  and  shingles,  to 
interested  Canadian  firms  applying  for  such  information  and  quoting  file  No. 
T.C.-8-109. 

LUMBER  MARKET  IN  GERMANY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Hamburg,  May  17,  1927.— The  lumber  trade  in  Germany  is  at  present 
showing  gjeater  activity  after  the  depression  noticeable  early  in  the  year.  This 
is  owing  to  the  increased  activities  in  the  building  industry  and  in  the  ship- 
yards. American  pitch  pine  and  hardwoods  are  in  good  demand  and  prices 
are  firjn.  At  the  same  time  sales  of  Douglas  fir — the  wood  in  which  Canada 
is  chiefly  interested — are  very  slow  with  large  stocks  on  hand  in  the  dealers' 
yards  and  a  consequent  depressing  effect  on  prices.  Current  numbers  of  German 
lumber  publications  carry  a  number  of  advertisements  offering  Douglas  fir  for 
immediate  delivery  from  stock,  but  the  demand  continues  to  be  light  and  the 
prices  low. 

Douglas  fir  is  a  new  wood  in  Germany  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhine- 
land — where  deliveries  have  been  made  from  Rotterdam  for  some  time — and 
the  city  of  Hamburg  itself,  it  is  largely  unknown  and  untried.  Dealers  are  now 
endeavouring  to  popularize  it  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country, 
but  they  are  not  making  rapid  progress  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  users  in 
the  interior  become  accustomed  to  it.  Germany  is  therefore  largely  a  potential 
rather  than  a  present  market.  Even  when  the  work  of  introducing  it  becomes 
fully  completed,  Germany  will  never  reach  a  point  of  importance  commen- 
surate with  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  power  of  absorption.  Douglas  fir  will 
always  be  confined  to  specific  uses  as  at  present,  the  greatest  of  which  is  for 
rifts  to  be  used  for  flooring. 

While  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  depend  on  imports  for  its  entire  lumber 
supply,  there  is  an  important  domestic  industry  in  Germany  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  exporters.  This  is  kept  alive  and  perpetuated  by 
systematic  and  scientific  reforestation.  In  addition  there  is  the  old-established 
trade  and  readily  available  supply  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  Central  European 
border  states,  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  imports  coming  from  Sweden,  Finland,  the 
Baltic  States,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  For  these  reasons  Canadian  shippers 
should  not  look  upon  this  country  as  a  large  market  in  the  same  light  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  as  a  secondary  market  where  Douglas  fir  will  fill  a  supple- 
mentary and  specific  want.  At  the  same  time  its  importance  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

In  addition  to  flooring,  the  wood  is  used  for  sashes  and  doors  in  building 
construction  while  it  has  an  established  position  as  a  material  for  decking  in 
shipbuilding.  Only  the  better  grades  are  in  demand — No.  2  clear  and  better — 
but  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  price.  German  importers  who  have  Canadian 
representation  complain  unanimously  that  Canadian  prices  are  up  to  5  or  6 
per  cent  higher  than  those  quoted  by  competitors  on  the  Columbia  river  and 
Puget  Sound.  This  is  reflected  in  the  import  figures,  which  on  a  comparative 
basis  are  very  much  larger  from  the  United  States. 
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During  the  month  of  April  four  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Hamburg 
with  lumber  cargoes  from  the  West  Coast  of  North  America  which  according 

to  their  manifests  were  as  follows — 

SS.  Witell-31,502  pieces  of  wood  from  Portland;   931  pieces  of  wood  from  Seattle; 
ozb  pieces  oi  wood  from  Tacoma. 

MS'T^774«nQoCeS  °f  fi*  wo°d  from  Vancouver;    12.747  boards  of  fir  wood  from 
lacoma;  6,039  pieces  of  wood  from  Seattle. 

SS.  Remdijk.-m  bundles  of  wood  from  Tacoma;  9,216  pieces  of  wood  from  Seattle. 

T^ni?"^'300  pieces  °f  Pine  wood  from  Seattle;  302  bundles  of  plywood  from 
Tacoma;    6;083  pieces  of  pine  wood  from  Tacoma;    34.459  pieces  of  , pine  wood 

&?£2  LtTowSi46  pieces  of  pme  wood  from  p«  49 

,  There  are  two  causes  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  use  of  Douglas  fir 
m  Germany.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  becoming  ever  more  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  supp hes  of  Southern  pme  and  at  present  the  recent  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  are  said  to  have  seriously  affected  business.  For  some  pur- 
poses the  Canadian  wood  makes  an  excellent  substitute.  The  second  cause  is 
the  declining  supply  of  Polish  pine.  Poland  has  for  long  supplied  Germany 
with  substantial  quantities  of  pine  lumber,  but  with  rising  prices  and  a  smaller 
supply  Douglas  fir  is  gradually  taking  its  place. 

German  buyers  have  never  all  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  "  M  " 
list  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  and,  although  it  is  now  well  known 
to  the  brokers  and  importers,  some  of  their  customers  still  wish  to  purchase  on 
the  old  "  K  "  list.  As  several  United  States  firms  are  said  to  be  catering  to 
this  class  of  business,  it  makes  Canadian  competition  more  difficult.  There  is 
still  the  general  complaint  that  Douglas  fir,  while  it  is  cut  full  at  the  mill, 
shrinks  in  transit  and  arrives  at  its  destination  slightly  under  dimensions.  This 
is  a  point  which  is  used  against  it. 

Although  considerable  numbers  of  Douglas  fir  logs  have  been  imported  into 
Germany  for  use  in  the  veneer  and  plywood  industries  their  use  is  not  general, 
there  being  only  one  factory  in  the  country,  in  East  Prussia,  which  is  using 
them  to  any  extent.  In  the  others  they  are  merely  being  experimented  with. 
The  veneer  industry  uses  large  supplies  of  the  tropical  African  wood  Okoume, 
but  with  these  declining,  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  will  no  doubt  increase  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  will  be  the  case  with  lumber.  Canadian  logs  have  been 
well  received  and  are  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  imported  from 
farther  south. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  country  for  hardwoods  such  as  ash,  hickory 
and  birch.  Some  Canadian  figured  birch  and  maple  logs  are  now  being  imported 
direct,  but  the  market  could  absorb  greatly  increased  quantities.  Supplies  are 
also  coming  forward  via  Liverpool  and  through  a  New  York  buyer,  but  importers 
are  very  anxious  to  enter  into  direct  connections.  The  logs  should  be  20  inches 
and  up  in  diameter.  The  price  of  Canadian  maple  flooring  is  considered  too 
high.  The  demand  for  this  commodity  is  very  light,  and  it  is  only  wanted  on 
special  occasions.  There  is  no  demand  for  Sitka  spruce  despite  the  large  aero- 
plane industry,  as  the  manufacture  is  confined  entirely  to  all-metal  planes. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Trinidad  Grants  Increased  Tariff  Preferences 

A  Trinidad  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  made  effective  as  from  April  29,  1927, 
amended  the  tariff  of  that  colony  in  a  manner  which  gives  effect  to  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925.  The  appended  list  of  British  preferential 
and  general  tariff  rates  are  quoted  from  the  new  Customs  Duties  Ordinance. 
The  amount  of  preference  granted  on  these  items  was  specially  stipulated  in 
the  new  agreement,  while  other  goods  with  only  minor  exceptions  are  all  sub- 
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ject  to  a  50  per  cent  reduction  from  the  general  tariff.  The  amount  of  tariff 
preference  is  the  same  in  Trindad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana;  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  other  colonies.  With  some  exceptions,  there  is  a  surtax  on 
Trinidad  customs  duty  of  7A-  per  cent  of  the  basic  rates  of  the  tariff.  Among  the 
exceptions  are:  salted  fish,  wheaten  flour,  and  beef  and  pork,  salted  or  pickled. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

Aircraft,  and  parts  thereof  ad  val.  Free 

Bags   and   sacks    (empty),  not  including 

paper  bags  ad  val.  74% 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  ad  val.  10% 

Butter  per  100  lb.  2s.  Id. 

Ghee  per  100  lb.  2s.  Id. 

Butter  substitutes,  including  butterine  and 

oleomargarine  per  100  lb.  2s.  Id. 

Motor  cars,   not   exceeding  3,000   lb.  in 

weight  per  100  lb.  15s.  Od. 

Motor  cars,  exceeding  3,000  lb.  in  weight,  per  100  lb.  20s.  Od. 

Cement  per  100  lb.  0s.  6d. 

Cheese  per  100  lb.  2s.  Id. 

Cocoa,  ground  or  otherwise  prepared  ex- 
cept sweetmeats  per  lb.  0s.  Id. 

Confectionery,  including  chocolate  cream, 

and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds  ad  val.  10% 

Cordage  ad  val.  10% 

Twine  ad  val.  10% 

Fish,   canned    or    preserved   in    jars  or 

bottles  per  100  lb.  2s.  lOd. 

Salmon,  trout  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted, 

smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lb.  2s.  Id. 

Other  kinds  fish,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or 

pickled  per  100  lb.  Is.  Od. 

Apples,  fresh  per  barrel  Free 

Other  kinds  fresh  fruit   Free 

Glass  bottles,  common  ad  val.  Free 

Glass  lamp  chimneys  and  table  glassware 

not  of  cut  glass  ad  val.  5% 

Wheaten  flour  and  meal  per  196  lb.  Is.  6d. 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  per  100  lb.  2s.  Id. 

Machinery  ad  val.  Free 

Beef  and  pork,  pickled,  or  salted  . .   .  .per  100  lb.  Is.  Jd. 
Milk,   condensed   or    otherwise  preserved 

containing  not  less  than  9  per  cent  of 

butter  fat  per  48  lb.  0s.  6d. 

Cigars  per  lb.  7s.  6d. 

Cigarettes  per  lb.  7s.  3d. 

Other  manufactured  tobacco                       ..per  lb.  6s.  3d. 

Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed,  pitch 

pine  per  1,000  ft.  5s.  Od. 

Other  kinds  lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  un- 
dressed  per  1,000  ft.  5s.  Od. 

Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  wholly  or  partly 

dressed;  pitch  pine  per  1,000  ft.  6s.  3d. 

Other   kinds   lumber,   sawn   or   hewn  or 

wholly  or  partly  dressed  per  1,000  ft.  6s.  3d. 

Shingles  per  1,000  Is.  6d. 


General 
Tariff 

10% 

15% 
30% 

8s.  4d. 

8s.  4d. 

8s.  4d. 

30s.  Od. 

40s.  Od. 

2s.  6d. 

8s.  4d. 

0s.  3d. 

30% 
30% 
30  % 

8s.  6d. 

6s.  3d. 

3s.  Od. 

2s.  Id. 
Free 
10% 

10% 
3s.  6d. 
8s.  4d. 

n% 

4s.  2d. 


Is. 

6d. 

10s. 

Od. 

9s. 

8d. 

8s. 

4d. 

10s. 

Od. 

15s. 

Od. 

12s. 

6d. 

18s. 

9d. 

4s. 

6d. 

British  Merchandise  Marks  Act  Inquiries 

Various  notices  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
respecting  proposals  made  to  have  goods  entering  the  United  Kingdom  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  The  Board  of  Trade  announces  from 
time  to  time  that  inquiries  will  be  made  in  regard  to  applications  of  this  kind. 
According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London,  it  will  be  preferable  for  any  representations  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers wish  to  make  to  be  submitted  through  the  medium  of  their  resident 
agents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Suspension  of  German  Duty-free  Import  Licenses  for  Grain 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  May  17  that  the  German  system  of  export  bounties  whereby 
exporters  shipping  grain  or  milled  products  to  foreign  countries  were  able  to 
get  a  license  to  import  a  similar  quantity  of  grain  duty-free  has  been  suspended 
by  the  German  Government  until  July  31,  1927.  This  means  that  exportation 
of  wheat  and  flour  from  Germany  will  practically  cease  until  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Grain  prices  have  risen  considerably  in  Germany  recently  and  have  become 
higher  than  those  ruling  in  the  world  markets.  The  Government  are  taking  this 
step  in  order  to  restrict  any  further  increase  and  ultimately  bring  prices  down 
to  the  level  of  those  prevailing  outside  by  a  cessation  of  "export  bounties  for 
the  period  mentioned. 


British   Honduras   Surtax  Terminated 

A  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  customs  duties  imposed  in  British  Honduras  on 
April  1,  1926,  was  allowed  to  expire  as  from  March  31,  1927. 


Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Mr.  James  N.  Silk,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York, 
furnishes  the  following  information  received  from  the  Comptroller-General  of 
Customs,  Melbourne,  regarding  the  further  postponement  of  the  operation  of 
certain  Australian  duties.  The  present  tariff  is  continued  until  July  1,  1927, 
on  the  following  item: — 

Tariff  to  Canada 

181-A-2    Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  ad  val.       15%  (general) 

The  present  tariff  is  continued  until  October  1,  1927,  on  the  following 

items: — 

136-F-2    Iron  and  steel  hoop,  except  hoop  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  widths 

from  1  inch  to  2  inches,  inclusive  ad  val.       10%  (general) 

147  Iron  and  steel,  viz:  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned  ad  val.       10%  (general) 

152-A       Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except  riveted,  cast,  close  jointed 

or  cycle  tubes  or  pipes)  not  more  than  3  inches  internal  diameter; 

iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes  ad  val.         5%  (interm.) 

194-D       Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles  ad  val.       10%  (general) 

197-B       Cutlery,  spoons  and  forks,  n.e.i.,  and  knife  sharpeners..   ..ad  val.       25%  (general) 

242-B       Glass,  viz:  sheet,  plain  clear  per  100  sq.  ft.         4s.  (general) 

334-F-l    Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain)  not  including  duplicating, 

in  sheets  not  less  than  16  x  13  inches  free  (British  pref.) 


Tariff   Changes   in  Mexico 


Writing  under  date  of  the  12th  of  May,  1927,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Mexico  advises  that  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  customs  tariff  on 
olives  and  other  fruits  preserved  in  brine,  on  olive  oil,  sandals  ((t  alpargaras  "), 
and  cider.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  tariff  on  empty  tinplate  containers  of  a  capacity  of  5  litres  or  less, 
without  designs  or  advertisements  on  them,  required  for  the  purpose  of  canning 
foodstuffs,  has  been  changed  to  6  centavos  per  legal  kilo.,  equal  to  1,36  cents 
per  pound. 
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AN  ANTI-PILFERAGE  DEVICE 

The  amount  of  loss  suffered  by  shippers  becauses  of  pilferage  has  reached 
such  a  height  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  question,  says  the  Mandhester  Guardian  Commercial. 
The  report  is  expected  within  the  next  week  or  two.  One  of  the  devices  brought 
forward  for  examination  is  an  "  anti-pilferage  "  seal,  made  of  tempered  sheet 
steel.  There  are  several  such  seals  on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
one  in  question  is  alleged  to  resist  every  attempt  at  tampering.  Any  interference 
shows  plainly.  The  only  way  a  pilferer  can  surmount  the  obstacle  it  presents 
is  to  provide  himself  with  a  set  of  duplicate  seals  carrying  the  same  device  or 
monogram  to  replace  those  withdrawn;  and  these  can  only  be  had  from  the 
manufacturers  or  the  firm  itself.  One  firm  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
made  an  exhaustive  test  by  dispatching  several  cases  which  were  forwarded 
from  port  to  port  and  then  home.  None  was  pilfered,  although  heavy  loss  had 
previously  been  suffered  at  the  points  covered. 


SOME  CUSTOMS  ANOMALIES 

Invalid  food  manufacturers,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial, 
particularly  are  worried  by  the  method  of  charging  duty  on  certain  imports  to 
the  Irish  Free  State.  For  example,  a  glass  bottle  empty  is  dutiable;  a  glass 
bottle  filled  with,  say,  "  water,"  which  is  not  dutiable,  escapes  any  charge;  but 
a  bottle  containing  dutiable  matter,  however  small  the  proportion,  is  charged 
as  though  the  whole — bottle  and  all — were  of  that  matter.  The  same  method 
follows  with  biscuits.  Sugar  has  to  pay  duty,  and  therefore  biscuits  containing 
even  a  small  percentage  of  sugar  are  charged  as  though  they  were  entirely  sugar. 

Difficulties  are  arising  for  patent  food  manufacturers  exporting  to  Spain, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  high  duty  they  pay  already,  they  are  faced  with  having  to 
disclose,  partially  at  any  rate,  the  formula  of  the  preparation  on  each  container. 
This  matter  is  being  taken  up  by  the  appropriate  section  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  some  twenty-odd  manufacturers. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal* 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

462.  Flour. — Commission  agent  in  Panama  City  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour 
mUl. 

463.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  desires  to  act  as  direct  representative 
of  Canadian  flour  milling  company. 
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464.  Wheat  Flour. — An  agent  in  Trondhjem,  Norway,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour. 

465.  Canned  Fish. — A  wholesale  provision  dealer  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  desires  to 
secure  exclusive  sale  of  first-class  Canadian  brands  of  canned  salmon,  lobsters,  and  sardines. 

466.  Canned  Salmon. — Commission  agent  in  Panama  City  would  like  to  represent  a 
Canadian  house  exporting  canned  salmon. 

467.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  importers  desire  ci.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  canned 
salmon  in  different  grades  and  sizes  of  tins,  with  a  view  to  representation  for  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

468.  469.  Tinned  Salmon. — Two  Genoa  firms  are  interested  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

470.  Lobsters. — A  West  of  England  importing  firm  desire  direct  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  lobsters.  Quotations  on  i's  and  to  be  ci.f.  Avonmouth  in 
sterling.    Tans  to  be  unlabelled. 

471.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  wholesale  provision  dealer  in  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, desires  ito  secure  exclusive  sale  of  first-class  Canadian  brands  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

472.  Dried  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

473.  Dried  Apples. — An  agent  in  Trondhjem,  Norway,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

474.  Canned  Loganberries. — Dutch   firm   interested    in    connections   with  Canadian 

exporters. 

475.  Sugar  (White  Granulated  in  Cubes). — An  agent  in  Trondhjem,  Norway,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  white  granulated  sugar  in  cubes. 

476.  Grain. — An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  desires  to  act  as  direct  representative 
of  Canadian  grain  exporting  company. 

477.  Barley  (Malt). — Dutch  importers  desire  lowest  ci.f.  offers  and  samples  of  barley 
malt. 

Miscellaneous 

478.  Garden  Peas. — A  West  of  England  direct  importer  of  garden  peas  desires  quota- 
tions on  a  mixed  car — Alderman,  Eclipse,  etc.,  varieties;  also  quotations  wanted  on  l.cl. 
quantities. 

479.  Clover  Seed. — A  West  of  England  importer  of  clover  seeds  desires  quotations  on 
carload  and  l.cl.  lots  for  clover  seed.  Quotations  would  be  considered  for  a  mixed  carload 
including  timothy  and  alsike. 

480.  Lobster  Shells. — An  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dry,  clean  crushed  lobster  shells. 

481.  Gramaphones. — Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  establishing  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

482.  Gramaphone  Records. — Amsterdam  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  desirous  of  exporting  gramaphone  records  to  Holland. 

483.  Chemicals,  etc. — A  firm  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  chemicals  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  derivative  industries — fertilizers,  phosphates,  copper  sulphate,  and  fish  meal. 

484.  Arsenate  of  Lead. — A  firm  in  Genoa  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  paints,  and  especially  arsenate  of  lead. 

485.  Asbestos. — Canadian  producers  of  asbestos  not  yet  represented  in  Italy  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

486.  Lumber. — Commission  agent  in  Panama  City  invites  correspondence  from 
exporters  of  lumber,  particularly  Douglas  fir,  in  British  Columbia,  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sentation. 

487.  Logs. — A  lumber  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  birch,  ash,  and 
hickory  logs  in  Canada. 

488.  Poplar  Logs. — A  lumber  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  poplar 
logs  shipped  inside  bark  of  prime  export  quality;  i.e.  80  per  cent  free  of  visible  defects, 
length  10  feet  and  longer. 

489.  Douglas  Fir  Staves. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  in  the  market  for  100,000 
Douglas  fir  staves,  all  f-inch  thick,  34  inches  long,  to  average  4  inches  in  width,  cylindrically 
sawn,  edged,  but  not  pre-jointed.  Also  10,000  headings  21i  inches  square.  Prices  should 
be  quoted  cij.  Hamburg  for  the  staves  per  1,000  pieces  and  for  the  headings  per  pieces, 
but  if  the  headings  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  out  of  one  piece,  prices  should  be  for 
the  number  of  individual  pieces  composing  the  headings  in  size  as  stated. 

490.  Boxboard. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian 
producers  of  boxboard. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  30,  1927 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  30, 
23,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
1927.   Those  for  the  week  ending  May 
comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

/Termany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  Re- 
united States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  S 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement ...  $ 


Pari 

00 


ty 

.139 


.402 


.193 
.238 

'.268 

.268 

.268 

.14125 

.498 


$1.0000 

.498 
.424 

4!86§ 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

'.402 
4.86§ 
.567 


Week  Eiulin 
May  23, 

1927 
$4.8530 
.1388 
.0296 
.0252 
.0391 
.3999 
.0547 
.1755 
.0515 
.1921 
.2367 
.0133 
.2580 
.2673 
.2666 
.1412 
.4643 
.4525 
.3643 
.9992 
.4860 
.4231 
.1180 
4.8500 


Week  Ending 
May  30, 
1927 

$4.8505 
.1388 
.0296 
.0252 
.0391 
.4001 
.0552 
.1756 
.0500 
.1922 
.2368 
.0133 
.2597 
.2674 
.2669 
.1412 
.4631 
.4525 
.3643 
.9992 
.4655 
.4243 
.1187 
4.8500 


1.0050—1.0175  1.0050—1.0175 


.6275 
.4012 
3.6600 
.5612 


.6300 
.4010 
3.7000 
.5612 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Aviator,  June  14;  Canadian  Hunter,  June  24;  Canadian 
Trapper,  July  4— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific.  June  25. 

To  Avon m out h . — Huronian,  June  18;  Colonian,  June  23— both  White  Star-Dominion; 
a  steamer,  June  11;   a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  June  17;  Canadian  Commander,  July  1 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line.  June  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  9;    Gracia,  June  10;   Athenia,  June 
17;  a  steamer,  June  24;  Letitia,  July  1 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  June  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  June  10;  Montclare,  June  17;  Montrose,  June  24 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  June  11;  Calgaric,  June  15;  Megantic,  June  18;  Doric,  June 
25;  Albertic,  July  2 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Andania,  June  10;  Modavia,  June  17 — 
both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  London. — Marburn,  June  14;  Bolingbroke,  June  18;  Bosworth,  June  25;  Berwyn, 
July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  14;  Canadian  Hunter,  June  24; 
Canadian  Trapper,  July  4— all  C.G.M.M.;  Ausonia,  June  10;  Antonia,  June  17— both 
Anchor-Donaldson;   Ariano,  Furness  Line,  June  18. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liner,  June  9. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairntorr,  June  11;   Cairnvalona,  June  18— both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Scat-well,  June  6;  Cairngowan,  June  16 — both  Thomson  Line;  Queens 
County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd..  June  20. 

To  Havre. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Rotterdam.— Laval  County,  June  7;  Key  West,  June  22— both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd. 

To    Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service.  June  10. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Manchester  Merchant,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  June  15;  Cana- 
dian Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  June  18. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  a  steamer,  New 
Zealand  SS.  Ltd..  June  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  June  16; 
Canadian  Beaver,  June  30— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
June  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown) ,  C.G.M.M.,  June  9, 
June  30. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  8,  June  22;  Nayarit,  June  13,  June  27 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  8;   Nova  Scotia,  June  25— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  June  8;  Nova  Scotia,  June  25— both  Furness. 
Withy;  Farnorth,  June  14,  June  25;  Sambro,  June  18 — both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nerissa.  June 
14,  June  28;  Silvia,  June  7,  June  21 — both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  June  10,  June  24;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  June  7,  June  21. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  8,  June  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
'St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  June  17;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  July  1— both  C.G.M.M.;   Adolf  Bratt.  Pickford  &  Black,  June  9. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia.  June  15;  Andalusia,  June 
29— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Chicago,  French  Line,  June  20. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montnairn,  June  15;  Montroyal,  June 
28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  June  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  June  22 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  June  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  June  22 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  C.G.M.M.,  June  18. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific.  June  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  June  14;  Protesilaus,  July 
5 — both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  8:  London  Importer,  June  21 — both  Furness 
(Pacific),  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona.  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  16. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Gaasterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  20. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  July  1. 

To  Trinidad  and  other  West  Indian  Ports. — British  Monarch,  Canadian  Transport 
Company,  July  2. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution ". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.; 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (.Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  stneet, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(2).    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  A^^rPc.g  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  f  ^,  l^L^  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New- 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners.  . 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer 


to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  May  11.  1927. — Last  year  more  Canadian  flour  was  sold  in 
Czechoslovakia  than  in  any  other  country  except  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
market  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  Canadian  flour  milling  industry. 

TRADE  STATISTICS 

Unfortunately  no  exact  figures  are  available  to  indicate  the  volume  of 
Canadian  flour  exports  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  flour  in  the  first  instance  is 
consigned  to  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  and  hence  is  credited  in  the  Canadian 
trade  returns  among  the  exports  to  Germany.  The  Czechoslovak  statistics 
also  do  not  furnish  any  reliable  guide  to  the  quantities  of.  Canadian  flour 
imported  into  the  Republic.  'Since  April  23,  1926,  certificates  of  origin  have 
been  required  for  flour  imported  into  Czechoslovakia,  but  the  trade  statistics 
of  that  country  continue  to  give  Hamburg  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  This 
flour  imported  from  Hamburg  would  be  almost  entirely  comprised  of  flour  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  although  possibly  small  quantities  of  Argentine 
and  other  flours  might  be  included  in  the  total.  < 

The  chief  competition  of  Canadian  and  United  States  flour  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak market  is  flour  from  the  mills  in  Hungary  and  the  Banat,  territory 
formerly  Hungarian  but  now  comprising  parts  of  Roumania  and  Jugoslavia. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Czecho- 
slovakia from  different  sources  during  the  calendar  year  1926,  as  shown  in  the 
Czechoslovak  trade  returns: — 

Czechoslovak  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour,  1926 

Source  of  Supply  Metric  Tons  (2,204  lbs.) 

Hamburg    68,122 

Hungary    50,690 

Roumania   34,271 

Germany    17,184 

Jugoslavia    10,445 

United  States    8,544 

Canada    8,311 

France    5,784 

Italy    2,431 

Poland    1,636 

Austria   .  1,561 

Trieste    1,401 

Great  Britain    987 

Holland    638 

Total    219,044 

The  quantities  given  above  as  having  been  imported  from  Hamburg  and 
Trieste  probably  consisted  almost  entirely  of  flour  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  possible  also  that  part  of  the  imports  credited  to  Germany 
was  comprised  of  North  American  flour.  The  total  imports  of  flour  from  North 
America  last  year  therefore  must  have  ranged  between  80,000  and  100.000 
metric  tons  or  between  900,000  to  1,125,000  barrels  out  of  a  total  import  of 
219,044  metric  tons  or  2,463,130  barrels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  import  of  wheat  flour  last  year  from  Hungary, 
Roumania  and  Jugoslavia  was  95,000  metric  tons  or  1,068,000  barrels. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  import  from  North  America 
which  consisted  of  Canadian  flour,  evidence  based  on  certificates  of  origin  issued 
appears  to  indicate  that  during  the  period  of  active  trade  from  April  23  to 
July  15,  1926,  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  increased  duties,  over  300,000 
barrels  of  Canadian  flour  were  shipped  to  Czechoslovakia,  while  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  a  further  200,000  barrels  were  exported  to  that  market. 
Allowing  for  quantities  imported  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  the 
total  import  of  Canadian  flour  into  Czechoslovakia  last  year  must  have  been 
between  700,000  and  800,000  barrels.  This  confirms  the  opinion  of  importers 
that  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  North  American  flour  sold  on  the  Czecho- 
slovak market  in  1926  originated  in  Canada.  With  the  exception  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  no  other  country  imported  such  a  large  quantity  of  Canadian  flour 
last  year. 

J  TRADE  DTTRING  PAST  YEAR 

The  trend  of  the  Czechoslovak  import  trade  in  recent  months  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table  of  the  total  quantities  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  the 
Republic  each  month  from  January,  1926,  to  March,  1927: — 

Month  Total  Quantity  Imported 

1926  Metric  Tons 

January   3,574 

February   18,328 

March   16,885 

April   7,635 

May   27,459 

June   40,272 

July   34.927 

August   6.355 

September   9,325 

October   13.383 

November   17.258 

December   23,644 

1927 

January   9,094 

February   10.825 

March   12,984 
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It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  first  four  months  of  1926  the  import  trade 
in  flour  was  relatively  quiet,  an  average  of  only  11,600  tons  a  month  being 
imported.  In  May  the  proposals  for  fixed  duties  on  grain  and  flour  on  an  in- 
creased scale  were  announced.  This  led  to  a  very  active  trade  in  flour  in  order 
to  import  supplies  before  the  increased  duties  could  be  imposed.  These  duties 
finally  went  into  effect  on  July  14,  but  in  the  three  months  May,  June,  and 
July  a  total  of  102,658  tons  of  flour  were  imported  or  an  average  of  34,200  tons 
a  month. 

With  such  a  large  importation  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  increased 
duties,  the  trade  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  naturally  was  very 
restricted,  but  in  October  the  demand  for  imported  flour  commenced  to  revive. 
In  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  54,285  tons  were  imported  or  an  average 
of  18,000  tons  a  month. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  trade  in  imported  flour  was 
very  quiet.  The  bakers  were  largely  stocked  with  flour,  while  the  shortage  of 
local  rye  led  the  domestic  milling  industry  to  concentrate  more  on  the  milling 
of  wheat  flour  from  Canadian  and  Argentine  wheat.  The  difference  in  price 
between  Canadian  and  Kansas  flours  also  restricted  the  sale  of  the  Canadian 
product.  Importers  anticipate  an  improved  demand  for  foreign  flour  towards 
the  end  of  May  when  the  bakers  should  be  compelled  to  buy  again  on  a  larger 
scale. 

THE  DUTY  FACTOR 

In  the  summer  of  1925  the  Czechoslovak  Government  partly  met  the 
wishes  of  the  agrarian  interests  by  introducing  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  grain 
and  milled  products  based  on  the  current  market  price  of  grain.  The  duties 
were  fixed  from  month  to  month  and  so  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  c.i.f.  Tetschen 
exceeded  180  Czechoslovak  crowns*  per  100  kg.*  no  duties  were  imposed  on 
wheat  or  wheat  flour.  When  the  price  of  wheat  ranged  between  160  and  180 
crowns  duties  of  12.60  crowns  on  wheat  and  22  crowns  on  wheat  flour  were 
imposed  and  so  on.  This  sliding  scale  of  duties  did  not  satisfy  the  agrarian 
interests  and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  duties  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  trade. 

Accordingly  in  May,  1926,  proposals  were  introduced  into  the  Czechoslovak 
legislature  for  fixed  minimum  duties  on  grain  and  milled  products.  The  mini- 
mum rates  of  duty  proposed  included  that  of  30  crowns  ($0.90)  per  100  kg. 
(220  lbs.)  on  wheat  and  that  of  70  crowns  ($2.10)  per  100  kg. '  (220  lbs.)  on 
flour.  These  proposals  were  finally  passed  on  June  22,  and  came  into  effect  on 
July  14,  1926. 

In  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  grain  and  flour  are  subject  on  importa- 
tion to  turnover  tax  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  amounts  to  2.50  crowns  per  100  kg. 
in  the  case  of  wheat  and  11  crowns  per  100  kg.  in  the  case  of  milled  products. 

The  law  providing  for  the  increased  duties  also  introduced  the  system  of 
duty-free  licenses  for  grain  as  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  grain  and  flour.  An 
exporter  of  flour  therefore  receives  a  license  covering  the  duty-free  import  of  a 
quantity  of  grain  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  flour  exported. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Tariff  Taw  of  June  22,  1926,  contained  a  number 
of  provisions  discriminating  against  imported  flour  as  compared  with  imported 
grain.  The  law  accordingly  extended  considerable  protection  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak milling  industry. 

Under  the  Canadian  Czechoslovak  Trade  Agreement  of  December  20- 
1926,  Canada  is  guaranteed  most-favoured-nation  treatment  for  flour,  so  that 
Canadian  flour  cannot  be  subject  to  higher  duties  than  those  granted  to  any 
other  foreign  country. 


42803— li 


*1  Czechoslovak  crown— $0.0296;  100  kg.-^-220  lbs. 
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Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  several  months  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  has  been 
reported  that  these  negotiations  have  been  completed  and  that  the  resulting 
trade  treaty  will  involve  certain  concessions  to  the  importation  of  foreign  flour 
into  Czechoslovakia,  such  as  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  turnover  tax 
between  foreign  and  domestic  flours.  Any  concessions  which  may  be  granted 
to  Hungary  will  be  automatically  extended  to  Canadian  flour  under  the  most- 
favoured-nation agreement. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASED  DUTIES 

In  spite  of  the  very  considerable  degree  of  protection  afforded  to  the 
Czechoslovak  milling  industry  by  the  new  duties,  the  importation  of  foreign 
flour  into  the  Republic  has  not  been  curtailed  to  any  great  extent.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  average  monthly  importation  of  wheat 
flour  into  Czechoslovakia  during  recent  periods: — 


Total  Imports  Monthly  Average 
Period                    Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Duty  Position 

1923   235,278  19,000  Free 

1924   360,3,51  30,000  Free 

1925   241.422  20,000  Free  and  sliding  scale 

Jan.   to   July.    1926..    ..     149.079  21.000  Sliding  scale 


Aug.,  1926,  to  March,  1927    102,987  13,000  New  duties 

The  average  monthly  imports  since  the  fixed  duties  were  imposed  have 
been  about  35  per  cent  less  than  during  the  previous  year  and  a  half,  but  so 
many  factors  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  still  too  early  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  new  duties  on  the  import  of  flour  into  Czechoslovakia. 

CZECHOSLOVAK   MILLING  INDUSTRY 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  duties  has  been  the  promotion  of  large  commer- 
cial flour  mills  in  the  Republic.  Although  the  capacity  of  the  Czechoslovak 
milling  industry  is  equal  to  the  flour  requirements,  there  are  only  a  few  large 
commercial  mills  in  a  position  to  produce  wheat  flour  to  compete  with  the 
imported  product.  Before  the  war  this  territory  was  largely  supplied  with 
wheat  flour  from  the  mills  of  Budapest. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  in  1923,  there  are  10,713  flour  mills  in 
Czechoslovakia,  distributed  geographically  as  follows:  Bohemia,  5.276; 
Moravia,  2,100;  Slovakia,  2,500;  Subcarpathian  Ruthenia,  500;  Silesia,  337. 

Of  the  above  mills,  606  are  commercial  mills  and  the  remainder  are  country 
mills.  The  total  milling  capacity  of  the  commercial  mills  is  given  at  7,100 
metric  tons  a  day  and  that  of  the  country  mills  is  approximately  the  same,  so 
that  the  Czechoslovakian  milling  industry  has  a  milling  capacity  of  5,187,000 
metric  tons  annually.  This  is  equivalent  to  one  kilogram  daily  per  head  of 
population. 

The  large  commercial  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  are  equipped  to  mill  both 
wheat  and  rye,  but  there  are  no  large  mills  grinding  wheat  exclusively.  The 
largest  mill  in  the  Republic  produces  flour  milled  from  75  per  cent  of  rye  and 
25  per  cent  of  wheat. 

Since  the  total  daily  milling  capacity  of  the  606  commercial  mills  is  7,100 
tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  capacity  is  only  a  little  over  ten  ton-  a 
day,  so  that  the  majority  are  small  mills.  Most  of  the  commercial  mills  arc 
equipped  for  milling  local  or  Hungarian  grain  and  are  so  situated  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  import  Canadian  wheat  to  advantage. 

It  is  stated  that  about  twenty  flour  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  use  Canadian 
wheat.  Of  these  only  some  five  or  six  mills  have  a  daily  milling  capacity  of 
over  100  metric  tons.    The  largest  mill  is  that  in  Prague  belonging  to  a  large 
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baking  company.  This  mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  240  metric  tons.  Another 
large  mill  is  located  south  of  Briinn  in  Moravia  and  is  operated  by  the  whole- 
sale co-operative  organization.  These  are  the  only  two  really  large  mills  in  the 
Republic.  The  remaining  commercial  mills  of  importance  are  located  in  the 
principal  consuming  centres  and  along  the  Elbe  valley,  the  chief  grain-growing 
district  of  Czechoslovakia. 


FACTORS  FAVOURING  CONTINUED  IMPORTATION  OF  FLOUR 

The  above  review  of  the  Czechoslovak  milling  industry  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  reasons  why  Canadian  wheat  flour  continues  to  be  imported 
into  Czechoslovakia  in  spite  of  the  considerable  protection  afforded  the  local 
mills  by  the  new  duties.  The  principal  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(1)  There  are  only  a  few  large  commercial  mills  in  the  republic  which  are 
in  a  position  to  grind  Canadian  wheat. 

(2)  The  consumers  in  Czechoslovakia  have  become  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  Canadian  flour,  which  is  particularly  valued  on  account  of  its  strength  for 
mixing  purposes. 

(3)  The  Czechoslovak  mills  using  Canadian  wheat  mix  it  with  local  wheat 
or,  if  the  latter  is  too  dear,  with  Argentine  wheat.  They  seldom  can  afford  to 
use  more  than  50  per  cent  of  Canadian  wheat  as  otherwise  the  price  of  the  flour 
becomes  too  high  to  be  competitive.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
local  mills  to  produce  a  flour  equal  in  strength  to  the  Canadian. 

(4)  Only  those  mills  situated  on  the  Elbe  river  or  its  tributaries  can  import 
Canadian  wheat  to  advantage,  the  remainder  being  confined  to  the  use  of  local 
or  Hungarian  wheat,  which  does  not  produce  as  strong  a  flour  as  the  Canadian 
wheat. 

(5)  The  milling  companies  have  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
to  finance  their  grain  purchases  and  this  increases  the  price  of  the  locally  milled 
flour  as  compared  with  the  imported  product, 

(6)  When  the  rye  crop  is  large,  the  local  mills  are  mostly  occupied  with 
grinding  rye,  so  that  the  price  of  local  wheat  flour  is  increased  and  imported 
wheat  flour  can  more  readily  compete. 

(7)  Although  the  total  milling  capacity  of  the  domestic  mills  is  equal  to 
the  requirements,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  large  commercial  mills  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  principal  consuming  centres  for  wheat  flour. 


GRAIN  SUPPLY 

The  total  requirements  of  the  population  of  Czechoslovakia  for  bread  grains 
is  estimated  at  around  2,800,000  tons  of  wheat  or  rye  annually,  while  the 
domestic  production  is  normally  around  2,200,000  tons.  The  deficiency  has  to 
be  made  good  by  imports  of  either  grain  or  flour.  The  position  with  respect  to 
the  crop  year  1925-26,  a  year  of  good  harvests,  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Tm  ports 

Crops,  1925.  October.  1925.  to 

(In  metric  tons)  September,  1926 

Wheat   1,070.000 

Rye   1.476.000 

Wheat   207,000 

Rye   124.000 

Wheat,  flour   230.000 

Rye  flour   13,000 

Last  year  the  wheat  crop  was  provisionally  estimated  at  971,000  tons  and 
the  total  harvest  of  rye  at  1,263,000  tons.  From  September  1,  1926,  until  the 
end  of  March,  1927,  there  was  imported  170,000  tons  of  wheat,  69,000  tons  of 
rye,  96,000  tons  of  wheat  flour,  and  2,000  tons  of  rye  flour. 
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The  above  figures  indicate  the  extent  to  which  wheat  has  become  a  staple 
breadstuff  of  the  Chechoslovakian  population. 

The  area  cultivated  with  wheat  last  year  amounted  to  1,551,788  acres  and 
that  cultivated  with  rye  to  2,068,227  acres.  It  has  been  predicted  that  the  new 
duties  will  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  area  sown  to  bread  grains  and  tihereby 
lessen  the  dependence  of  Czechoslovakia  on  imported  wheat  and  rye,  these 
being  the  only  agricultural  products  which  require  to  be  imported  to  any  extent. 

USE  OF  IMPORTED  FLOUR 

Canadian  flour  is  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  mostly  for  the  use  of 
bakeries  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  The  bakers  generally  mix  the  Cana- 
dian flour  with  local  flour,  using  from  20  to  30  per  cent  and  often  up  to  50  per 
cent  Canadian  flour  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  they  secure  the  strength 
lacking  in  the  local  flour  and  are  able  to  bake  a  greater  amount  of  bread  for  the 
same  amount  of  flour  used. 

Owing  to  this  excellent  quality,  the  leading  Canadian  brands  have  secured 
an  established  reputation  in  the  Czechoslovak  market.  Importers  are  prepared 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Canadian  product  than  for  competing  flours.  It 
is  stated  that  Canadian  flour  is  readily  saleable  at  a  price  of  $0.25  per  100  kg. 
over  Kansas  flour,  but  if  the  difference  in  price  becomes  greater  the  sale  of 
Canadian  flour  is  restricted. 

Since  Canadian  flour  is  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  chiefly  to  be  used  by 
the  bakers  for  mixing  purposes,  the  great  bulk  is  comprised  of  export  patents. 
There  is  also  a  small  proportion  of  third  patents  imported  from  Canada.  This 
flour  is  used  chiefly  by  the  pastry  cooks.  Less  than  10  per  'cent  of  tlhe  total 
shipments  of  Canadian  flour  to  Czechoslovakia,  however,  would  be  comprised 
of  third  patents,  the  balance  being  entirely  export  patents. 

The  local  flour  against  which  Canadian  flour  has  to  compete  is  produced 
in  two  grades,  a  quality  flour  representing  an  extraction  of  45  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  and  an  ordinary  flour.  Canadian  wheat  is  used  by  some  commercial 
mills,  mixed  with  local,  Hungarian,  or  Argentine  wheat  in  varying  proportions 
up  to  50  per  cent.   The  other  mills  use  only  local  and  Hungarian  wheat. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

Practically  ali  of  the  Canadian  flour  sold  to  Czechoslovakia  is  shipped  to 
the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  and  from  thence  by  river  transport  or  railway.  The 
river  Elbe  provides  a  cheap  means  of  communication  by  river  barge  from 
Hamburg  to  Tetschen  (Decin),  Aussig  (Usti),  and  even  up  to  Prague,  the  chief 
consuming  and  distributing  centre  for  foreign  flour  in  the  republic.  Most  of 
the  Canadian  flour  is  transported  by  this  route.  Occasionally  when  time  is  an 
important  factor,  Canadian  flour  is  shipped  by  railway  from  Hamburg  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Shipments  are  then  made  in  carload  lots,  240  sacks  of  140 
pounds  each  comprising  a  carload. 

A  large  part  of  the  Canadian  flour  shipped  up  the  river  Elbe  is  taken  by 
barge  as  far  as  Tetschen  or  Aussig  and  from  thence  transported  by  rail  to 
Prague,  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Northern  Bohemia,  Pilsen,  Budweis  or 
Briinn.  These  are  the  chief  consuming  and  distributing  centres  for  Canadian 
flour.  Prague,  the  capital,  is  by  far  the  most  important  centre.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  republic  with  a  population  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and 
is  also  conveniently  located  for  the  distribution  of  imported  flour.  The  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Pilsen  (Plzen)  and  Budweis  (Budejovice)  also  distribute 
fair  quantities  of  Canadian  flour,  while  the  important  manufacturing  city  of 
Briinn  (Brno)  in  Moravia  is  another  fairly  large  consumer.  Some  Canadian 
flour  is  sold  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  Silesia  and  in  Slovakia,  but  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  Canadian  flour  to  compete  with  the  Hungarian  product  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  Elbe  system  of  waterways. 
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SELLING  AGENCIES 

The  distribution  of  Canadian  flour  in  Czechoslovakia  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  agents  of  the  Canadian  milling  companies  located  in  Hamburg  and  in 
Holland.  These  agents  are  in  some  cases  represented  by  sub- agents  in  Prague 
or  else  work  in  close  touch  with  one  or  other  of  the  principal  importing  firms. 
A  few  milling  companies  have  direct  representatives  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  this 
is  the  exception. 

The  leading  Czechoslovak  flour  importers  are  located  in  Prague,  there 
being  only  a  few  firms  of  any  account  outside  of  that  city.  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  done  by  a  limited  number  of  the  principal  importers,  some  of  whom 
have  the  exclusive  sale  of  certain  mill  'brands  by  arrangement  with  the  mills 
or  with  the  Hamburg  or  Dutch  agents.  The  importers  in  their  turn  sell  direct 
to  the  bakeries  or  consumers. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Unfortunately  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  has  entered  into  the  Czecho- 
slovak flour  business  since  the  war  and  this  has  compelled  the  Canadian  mills 
to  exercise  care  in  their  dealings  with  this  market.  The  position  has  improved 
somewhat  through  the  weeding  out  of  certain  concerns  and  the  tendency  of  the 
principal  importers  to  confine  their  transactions  to  pure  merchandising.  On  the 
other  hand,  complaints  are  still  frequent  regarding  the  failure  of  Czechoslovakian 
buyers  to  fulfill  their  obligations  promptly. 

The  granting  of  credit  to  Czechoslovakian  flour  importers  by  the  Canadian 
milling  companies  does  not  often  come  into  question.  These  importers  usually 
request  extensive  credit  terms,  but  in  most  instances  the  credits  are  extended 
by  other  parties  than  the  mills.  The  Dutch  firms,  who  have  the  exclusive 
representation  for  Central  Europe  of  certain  Canadian  mill  brancjs,  have  been 
granting  credits  up  to  sixty  or  ninety  days  to  Czechoslovak  flour  buyers.  These 
credits  are  granted  in  accordance  with  financial  arrangements  concluded  with 
Dutch  banks  or  against  bank  guarantees  furnished  by  the  buyer. 

The  Hamburg  agents  of  the  Canadian  mills  and  German  importers  have 
been  less  liberal  in  the  granting  of  credit  to  Czechoslovakian  buyers.  Certain 
facilities  have  been  extended  by  some  of  the  mills  to  Czechoslovakian  dealers 
having  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  brands.  Various  proposals  are  made  by 
the  buyers  for  credit  terms,  the  least  extensive  among  these  being  the  proposal 
for  payment  within  fourteen  days  after  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Tetschen  on  the 
German-Czechoslovak  border.  Such  requests  for  credit  are  only  granted  if  all 
the  circumstances  warrant  this  course,  and  each  case  has  to  be  decided  on  its 
merits.  In  general,  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  granting  of 
credit  to  Czechoslovakian  flour  buyers. 

Although  the  Canadian  mills  have  been  reluctant  to  grant  extensive  credit 
terms  to  Czechoslovakian  flour  buyers,  sales  on  an  option  basis  have  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  trade  with  this  market.  The  buyer  usually  meets  the 
draft  drawn  for  the  agreed  price  on  terms  of  cash  against  documents  on  arrival 
of  the  goods  at  Hamburg.  The  buyer  is  then  free  to  exercise  his  option  within  a 
stated  period  and  any  difference  in  price  one  way  or  the  other  is  adjusted  through 
the  agent  of  the  mill. 

In  addition  to  sales  for  direct  shipment,  a  certain  amount  of  flour  is  sold 
to  Czechoslovakian  buyers  from  consignment  stocks  at  Hamburg.  Such  sales  are 
usually  made  against  cash,  the  Hamburg  bank  or  agent  releasing  the  documents 
on  payment. 

In  the  case  of  both  sales  for  shipment  and  sales  from  consignment  stocks,  the 
goods  are  transferred  at  Hamburg  to  forwarding  agents  simultaneous^  with  the 
taking  up  of  the  documents.  These  forwarding  agents  undertake  the  transport 
of  the  goods  and  delivery  to  the  buyers  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
agent  of  the  mill. 
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QUOTATIONS  AND  PACKING 

Canadian  flour  for  sale  to  Czechoslovakia  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Hamburg 
in  Canadian  currency  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  Quotations  should  be  made  for 
shipment  in  the  current  month  and  in  the  succeeding  month  or  months. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  flour  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  is  packed  in  jute 
sacks  of  140  pounds  each.  Cotton  sacks  of  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  each  are  also 
used,  and  in  some  recent  months  a  third  of  the  shipments  have  been  comprised 
of  this  form  of  container.  Recently  some  mills  have  commenced  shipping  in 
cotton  sacks  of  140  pounds,  so  that  the  use  of  cotton  sacks  appears  to  be 
increasing. 

REPRESENTATION 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  mills  doing 
business  with  Czechoslovakia  work  the  market  through  German  or  Dutch  agents. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  trading  with  an  interior  country  in  a  commodity 
such  as  flour.  Being  located  at  the  port  of  Hamburg,  these  agents  are  able  to 
exercise  an  effective  control  over  shipments.  All  of  the  Dutch  flour  firms  have 
representatives  in  Hamburg  while  the  German  agents  are  located  in  that  port. 
If  for  any  reason  the  documents  are  not  taken  up  at  Hamburg,  the  agent  can 
dispose  of  the  flour  elsewhere.  This  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  ship- 
ments direct  to  Czechoslovakia,  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  good  policy  to 
extend  to  a  well-established  and  reliable  flour  dealer  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
exclusive  sale  in  the  republic  of  a  Canadian  mill  brand  as  has  been  done  in 
several  instances. 

POLAND  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 
[Note. — 1  zloty  equals  approximately  19  cents.] 

Hamburg,  May  19,  1927. — Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  Poland 
as  a  possible  market  for  Canadian  fish,  but  despite  a  number  of  factors  which  at 
first  glance  might  make  it  appear  favourable  under  present  conditions,  it  is  in 
reality  of  little  importance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  fish  exporters  could 
secure  any  business  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  involved.  Although  the 
bulk  of  the  total  population  is  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish,  and  the  local  fishing 
industry  is  small,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  will  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  Canadian  fish  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  market.  Among  these  are 
high  duties,  the  extremely  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  a  system  of 
restrictive  import  licenses,  and  a  good  supply  of  cheap  fish  from  the  adjacent 
European  countries.  In  addition  sea  fish  is  not  known  in  the  interior  of  Central 
Europe,  and  religion  does  not  appear  to  make  the  difference  in  fish  consumption 
that  it  does  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  fish  consumed  in  Poland  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups:  live 
carp,  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  and  cured  herrings.  The  first-named  is  largely 
secured  in  the  many  ponds  and  small  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Poland  itself  and 
additional  supplies  are  imported  from  Hungary.  The  season  for  these  is  during 
the  winter,  from  October  to  May,  and  during  this  period  in  Warsaw  alone  the 
consumption  averages  more  than  12,000  kilos  per  week.  The  cured  herrings  are 
imported  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway. 

FROZEN  FISH 

It  is  in  the  middle  group,  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  that  any  Canadian  oppor- 
tunities there  may  be  exist.  At  present  the  chief  imports  are  from  Russia  and 
Germany  and  the  demand  is  greatest  during  the  fast  times  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church.  In  the  wholesale  fish  trade  of  Poland  these  are  divided  into  three 
categories.  The  first  is  the  so-called  "  Vybor,"  or  large  selected,  and  includes 
large-sized  pike,  perch-pike  and  bream.  The  second  is  the  so-called  "  Srednitza," 
or  medium,  containing  small  bream  weighing  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
apiece  and  white  bream,  bleak  and  other  of  the  smaller  freshwater  fish.  The 
last  is  the  so-called  "  Drobnitza,"  or  small,  and  consists  of  all  varieties  of  small 
freshwater  fish  weighing  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  fish.  The  wholesale 
prices  for  the  small  are  about  $2  to  $3,  for  the  medium  about  $4  to  $6,  and  for 
the  large  about  $8  to  $9— all  per  Russian  poud  of  36  pounds.  The  usual  terms 
are  cash  fourteen  days  after  delivery. 

In  the  year  1925,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  city  of 
Lodz,  an  industrial  centre  near  Warsaw,  absorbed  some  25  to  30  tons  weekly 
of  Russian  frozen  and  iced  perch-pike  and  15  tons  of  German-caught  fish. 
Another  important  fish  market  is  the  industrial  town  of  Katovitie  in  south- 
western Poland.  The  consumption  here  is  said  to  be  about  30  tons  per  day, 
about  one-half  of  which  was  cured  herrings  and  the  remainder  the  various  fresh- 
water fishes.  The  only  marine  fish  to  be  seen  here  are  a  few  inferior  cod  of 
German  origin  which  sell  as  sea  salmon. 

The  Russian  method  of  freezing  the  fish  is  very  inferior  and  as  a  conse- 
quence fish  appear  in  the  retail  markets  in  Poland  which  would  be  unsaleable 
in  Western  Europe  or  America.  The  Germans  also  frequently  dispose  of  inferior 
and  tainted  fish  which  have  become  unsaleable  at  home  in  the  Polish  market. 
This  illustrates  the  low  standard  of  living. 

CANNED  FISH 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  canned  salmon 
and  lobsters  in  Poland.  European  canned  herring  and  sardines  are  known  and 
have  a  fair  turnover,  but  salmon  and  lobster  are  new  and  this,  coupled  with 
high  duties  and  the  fact  that  Poland  is  largely  a  price  market,  makes  the  task 
an  exceedingly  uphill  one.  The  duty  on  canned  salmon  is  500  zlotys  per  100 
kilos,  which  works  out  at  about  44  cents  a  pound.  On  canned  lobster  the  duty 
is  2,000  zlotys  per  100  kilos,  and  on  the  products  of  countries  which  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Polish  conventional  rate  it  is  1,000  zlotys  per  100  kilos.  This  does 
not  include  Canada.    Canadian  sardines  are  also  discriminated  against. 

GENERAL 

In  Poland  as  in  other  Central  European  countries,  there  exists  a  system 
whereby  many  dutiable  articles  are  imported  under  a  license  which  must  be 
secured  by  the  importer.  With  a  heavy  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  with  the 
Government  doing  its  best  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  foreign  foodstuffs,  the 
prospect  of  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  import  fish  from  Canada  would  not  be 
favourable. 

In  dealing  with  Poland  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best  results  will 
accrue  through  dealing  with  a  Polish  or  English  firm  as  agents  rather  than 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  foreigner.  Pending  the  restoration  of  normal 
trade  relations  with  Germany  goods  should  be  shipped  direct  to  Danzig  or 
Gdynia,  Poland's  principal  ports,  and  not  to  a  German  port  for  transhipment. 
Although  the  knowledge  of  English  in  Polish  business  circles  is  spreading  it  is 
not  general  and  correspondence  should  be  in  Polish,  German  or  French. 
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LESSENING  CONSUMPTION  OF  SALT  FISH 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  27,  1927. — Although  the  quantity  of  salt  fish  which  Canada 
annually  exports  to  European  countries  plays  a  comparatively  minor  part  in 
the  Dominion's  large  fish  industry,  and  a  report  recently  issued  by  Messrs. 
Hawes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  consumption 
of  bacalao  and  other  forms  of  preserved  cod  in  Europe,  as  the  circumstances 
which  the  company  report  possess  direct  bearing  on  the  world  situation  in  this 
commodity,  the  position  indicated  is  of  distinct  interest  to  Canadian  producers 
and  shippers. 

It  will  be  known  among  those  engaged  in  the  salt  fish  trade  that  business 
has  been  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  for  several  seasons  past.  The  report 
now  under  consideration  in  calling  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  another  bad 
season  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  insofar  that  it  attributes  the  present 
unfortunate  situation  to  a  permanent  falling-off  in  the  world  consumption  of 
salt  fish  and  not  to  any  temporary  causes. 

It  is  true  that  over-production,  with  its  corollary,  over-keen  competition, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  heavy  loss  which  has  recently  been  sustained  by 
producers  in  many  countries.  The  disturbing  feature,  however,  is  that  there  is 
no  corresponding  increase  in  demand  in  spite  of  the  world's  growth  in  popula- 
tion. Upon  the  contrary,  there  is  an  evident  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
salt  fish  in  most  countries,  and  whereas  the  diminution  is  very  gradual,  and  not 
of  particular  importance  in  any  one  year,  the  tendency  is  unmistakable. 

The  chief  market  for  salted  and  smoked  codfish  is  in  Catholic,  and  more 
especially  so-called  Latin,  countries.  Improved  methods  of  inland  transporta- 
tion, including  refrigeration,  which  have  been  gradually  introduced,  have  made 
it  possible  in  countries  such  as  Spain  for  fresh  foodstuffs  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  too  perishable  for  the  purpose,  to  reach  inland  points  of  all  kinds 
without  deterioration  in  quality  or  condition.  In  consequence,  there  are  readily 
available  to  the  population  supplies  of  fresh  fish  in  place  of  the  less  attractive 
preserved  forms. 

An  almost  more  important  factor  which  adversely  affects  the  consumption 
of  fish  m  the  post-war  development  whereby  many  of  the  European  countries 
have  become  large  and  increasing  importers  of  meat  in  frozen  and  chilled  con- 
dition. It  will  be  generally  known  that  the  population  of  meat-eating  countries 
almost  invariably  give  preference  to  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  over  fish,  except 
when  the  latter  presents  marked  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheapness,  and  this 
preference  is  spreading  to  many  new  countries.  The  rapid  extension  of  meat 
distribution  indicates  that  the  preference  for  meat,  to  the  detriment  of  fish,  is 
growing  in  most  of  the  countries  which  provided  the  chief  outlets  for  salted  and 
smoked  fish. 

Another  contributory  influence  to  which  the  report  calls  attention  is  the 
less  strict  observance  of  Lent  and  the  relaxation  of  the  custom  of  fasting. 

Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co.,  Ltd.'s,  report  consists  mainly  of  an  elaborate  review 
of  last  year's  industry  and  output  in  the  countries  which  chiefly  produce  salted 
fish,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  markets  of  the  world  which  provide  the 
main  outlets.   The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  situation: — 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CHIEF  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES 

Canada,  profiting  by  previous  experience,  avoided  over-production  in  the 
1926-27  season,  and  at  the  same  time  much  of  the  heavy  loss  which  affected 
other  competitors,  although  the  results  of  trading  could  not  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. 
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Somewhat  similar  circumstances  have  attended  the  industry  of  our  nearest 
competitor,  Newfoundland,  except  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  heavy  carry-over 
of  Labrador.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  cure  of  Newfoundland 
fish  during  the  past  season  has  shown  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
previous  year,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  exported  was  undercured. 

Great  Britain  has  been  adversely  affected  insofar  that  the  price-cutting 
methods  of  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  competitors  have  practically  excluded  her 
salt  fish  from  European  markets.  Efforts  to  retain  the  British  trade  in  South 
America  have,  however,  been  fairly  successful,  although  little  or  no  money  has 
been  made  in  the  trade. 

The  Norwegian  fishery  was  a  large  one,  the  total  number  caught  being 
nearly  90,000,000  against  60,000,000  for  1925.  A  substantial  drop  in  the  prices 
which  curers  had  to  pay  for  fish,  and  the  endeavour  of  Icelandic  producers  to 
hold  up  prices  artificially,  enabled  Norwegian  shippers  to  do  less  badly  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  Iceland  which  appears  to  have  sustained  the  most  disastrous  experi- 
ence, and  the  chief  reason  was  the  constant  abnormal  increase  in  the  fisheries 
in  comparison  with  former  years.  It  is  true  that  the  returns  receded  in  1926 
to  38,000  metric  tons  from  51,000  tons  in  1925,  but  even  the  former  amount 
swelled  the  quantity  of  fish  which  had  to  be  marketed  in  a  world  which  was  a 
declining,  rather  than  an  increasing,  consumer,  and  the  effort  made  to  over- 
come difficulties  by  a  price  agreement  among -Icelandic  producers,  instead  of 
helping  them,  merely  enabled  their  competitors  to  undersell  them  until  the 
demand  had  been  really  satisfied. 

In  France  no  official  figures  are  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  excess 
production  of  salted  fish  aggregated  some  2,500  metric  tons.  It  is  reported  that 
consumption  in  France  remained  normal,  but  heavy  losses  were  incurred  in 
foreign  markets. 

MARKET  SITUATION  IN  THE  LEADING  CONSUMING  COUNTRIES 

The  total  imports  of  salt  fish  into  Italy  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1926,  were  32,197  tons,  the  principal  suppliers  being:  France,  9,189  metric 
tons;  Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands,  14,500  metric  tons;  Newfoundland,  6,853 
metric  tons;  Canada,  1,655  metric  tons. 

In  both  hard  cure  and  soft  cure,  the  year  opened  with  prices  abnormally 
low,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season  a  slight  recovery  was  evident.  The  general 
impression  is  that  the  recent  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  lira  will  be  of 
considerable  help  to  the  salt  fish  trade  during  the  coming  year. 

In  Spain,  the  market  proved  fairly  satisfactory.  Prices  were  on  a  lower 
level  than  for  some  time,  but  remained  practically  steady  throughout  the  year. 
Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  state  that  a  fresh  attempt  is  now  being  actively 
organized  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  fish-curing  industry  in  Spain,  the 
intention  being  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  trawlers,  undertake  curing  in  a  number  of 
districts,  and  to  actively  introduce  the  fish  into  all  the  Spanish  markets. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  if  this  attempt  is  successful,  the  new  industry  would 
enjoy  a  substantial  advantage  over  foreign  fish,  on  which  the  most  favourable 
tariff  is  equal  to  about  10s.  per  cwt. 

The  importation  of  salt  fish  into  Portugal  amounted  to  44,960  metric  tons, 
as  compared  with  36,836  tons  in  1925.  The  local  industry  during  the  year  made 
strong  claims  to  the  Portuguese  Government  for  some  form  of  protection,  and 
it  now  appears  certain  that  some  measures  in  this  direction  will  be  taken.  It 
is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  Portuguese;  salt  fish  industry  will  be  a  serious 
competitor  for  some  time  to  come. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  salt  fish  into  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  years  1926  and  1925: —  Packages 

1926  1925 

From  United  Kingdom   23S.747  156.824 

Norway   49,858  31,938 

Canada   9,402  11,113 

As  regards  prices,  while  returns  obtained  on  this  market  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  pay  the  cost  of  production,  they  were  better  than  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Rio  quotations  also  compared  favourably  with  those  ruling  on  all  other 
markets. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  THE   WEST   OF   ENGLAND  AND 

SOUTH  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  May  24,  1927. — According  to  the  Birmingham  Post,  events  in 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  have  not  borne  out  the  optimism  with  which 
the  present  year  opened.  There  has  been  a  broadening  of  trade,  but  it  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  bring  the  unbalanced  industrial  resources,  deeply  affected  as 
these  were  by  the  general  strike  and  the  coal  strike,  into  normal  relation. 

The  new  stimulus  with  wThich  the  year  opened  appears  to  be  considerably 
spent.  The  rush  for  British  coal  has  somewhat  died  away,  and  reports  from 
South  Wales  indicate  that  trade  "is  quiet  and  irregular,  with  the  export  demand 
quiet.  Coal  stocks  have  outgrown  requirements,  and  consequently  colliery 
owners  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  pit  stoppages.  Certainly  buyers  have 
forced  the  coal  owners  to  big  reductions  in  price.  The  labour  situation  in  the 
coal  fields  is  also  reported  as  being  somewhat  unsettled. 

In  the  Birmingham  area  the  downward  tendency  of  prices  in  raw  materials 
continues  and  the  general  market  is  quiet.  Certain  of  the  large  works  in 
Coventry  are  decidedly  busy,  but  the  motor  trade  should  be  described  as  fair 
but  by  no  means  good.  Local  unemployment  returns  fail  to  show  any  steady 
reductions  and  are  higher  than  they  were  two  months  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  output  of  motor  cycles  and  bicycles  both  for  home  and  export  is  increasing. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  machine  tool  trade  gives  the  general 
trade  position  and  is  considered  a  most  sensitive  barometer  of  the  state  of  the 
motor  industry.  Returns  from  this  trade  show  that  business  is  quiet  and  the 
general  export  position  in  this  branch  does  not  indicate  any  great  movement. 
Wolverhampton  trade,  in  so  far  as  general  engineering  is  concerned,  is  reported 
as  rather  dull  and  lifeless.  Electrical. engineers  are  finding  the  demand  for  new 
business  slower  than  has  been  looked  for,  doubtless  owing  to  the  decline  in 
general  engineering.  General  hollow-ware  manufacturers  are  far  from  busy 
owing  to  keen  competition  from  abroad  and  unfavourable  rates  of  exchange. 

The  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  there  is  a  slow 
movement  towards  stability,  but  that  the  optimistic  prospects  during  the  open- 
ing months  of  1927  have  not  materialized. 

IRELAND'S  NATIONAL  SHOW 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dubin,  May  21,  1927.— The  Annual  Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  was  held  at  the  society's  show  grounds  in  Dublin  from  May  11  to  May 
14,  inclusive,  and  was  from  the  standpoint  of  the  management,  the  exhibitors, 
and  the  public  a  noteworthy  success.  All  previous  records  of  entries,  exhibits, 
and  attendance  were  broken,  and  in  point  of  popularity  and  as  a  barometer  of 
conditions  in  the  Free  State  the  Spring  Show  is  coming  to  rival  the  famous 
August  festival — the  Horse  Show. 
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Inasmuch  as  Ireland  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  natural 
that  a  meeting  of  this  kind  should  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricul- 
tural interests.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  was  the  exhibition  of  live 
stock;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  arranged  an  education  exhibit,  however, 
which  was  largely  attended  and  was  very  interesting  and  instructive;  the 
educational  lectures  on  the  practical  and  scientific  side  of  farming  provided 
much  useful  information.  The  importance  of  the  function  is  not  overlooked  by 
manufacturers,  and  an  excellent  display  of  agricultural  and  dairying  machinery 
and  accessories  was  shown.  The  number  of  entries  was  1,943 — a  marked 
increase  over  previous  years. 

1927  1926 

Shorthorns   187  175 

Aberdeen-An^as   120  107 

Herefords   41  49 

Kerries   70  77 

Jerseys   57  32 

British  Friesians   28  34 

Sheep   141  136 

Pigs   80  68 

Riding  ponies   34  23 

Poultry  and  ecgs   660  589 

Rabbits   309  153 

Dairy  produce   216  257 

Total   1,943  1,700 

Shorthorns  as  usual  headed  the  list  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  claimants  for  honours  made  it  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  which  have  recently  been  strengthened  by  some  excel- 
lent Scotch  importations,  showed  up  well,  and  the  Hereford  exhibits  were  highly 
praised.  Kerries  appear  to  be  coming  into  their  own  at  last  in  their  native 
country,  and  the  showings  this  year  in  this  class  were  particularly  fine. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  arranged  a  fine  educational  exhibit,  deal- 
ing with  all  phases  of  Irish  agricultural  life,  from  the  cultivation  and  fertilizing 
of  the  land  to  the  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of  the  produce.  There  were 
233  exhibitors,  practically  all  of  whom  were  showing  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  dairy  and  creamery  equipment,  or  other  lines  closely  associated 
with  the  farming  industry.  Keen  competition  prevailed  for  the  society's  silver 
medal  for  new  implements  for  agricultural  or  estate  purposes,  or  for  new 
improvements  in  such  implements.  There  were  twenty  entrants,  and  six  medals 
were  awarded.  Most  of  the  machines  on  show  were  products  of  British  com- 
panies, but  a  few  Irish,  Swedish,  and  United  States  lines  were  in  evidence.  One 
Canadian  company — Messrs.  Massey-Harris,  Limited — had  an  excellent  display 
of  their  mowers,  binders,  rakes,  and  separators,  and  some  Canadian-made  lawn 
mowers  were  seen  in  some  of  the  stands.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  farming 
implements  and  allied  products  would  be  well  advised  to  study  the  question  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  show  of  introducing  their 
manufactures  to  the  Irish  farmer. 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  4,  1927. — At  the  time  of  writing,  particulars  of  overseas 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  month  of  March  have  not  yet  been  made 
available  owing  to  delay  in  receiving  details  from  one  of  the  states,  but  the 
customs  revenue  for  the  month,  which  shows  an  increase,  would  indicate  an 
expansion  in  imports  over  those  of  the  previous  month.  The  revenue  from  this 
source  for  March  was  £3,422,992  and  for  the  ten  months  £36,771,267,  an  increase 
of  £3,595,999  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  Treasurer's  estimate  for  the  period  was  £35,000,000,  hence  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  at  the  end  of  June  a  surplus  of  customs  receipts  of  over  £2,000,000 
is  expected.   The  receipts  from  postal  revenue  also  show  a  satisfactory  increase. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  5^  per 
cent  internal  loan  maturing  in  1933,  1938,  or  1943  at  the  option  of  the  sub- 
scriber. The  amount  of  the  loan  is  £4,250,000,  and  is  being  raised  partly  to 
provide  fresh  money  for  public  works  for  five  of  the  states  (New  South  Wales 
excepted),  and  partly  to  provide  conversion  privileges  for  holders  of  6  per  cent 
securities  maturing  in  Australia  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Although  Common- 
wealth loan  bonds  can  now  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  to  return  an 
effective  5^  per  cent  rate  of  interest,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  required  amount 
of  the  new  loan  at  the  lower  rate  will  be  readily  subscribed  from  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  large  life  insurance  and  other  financial  institutions  which  were 
heavy  investors  in  all  previous  loans  raised  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Details  have  been  announced  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  result  of  the  5  per 
cent  Commonwealth  conversion  loan  of  £11,711,000  recently  underwritten  by  a 
London  financial  firm  and  for  which  subscriptions  were  invited  m  that  city.  Of 
the  total  amount  73  per  cent  (£8,548,000)  had  been  taken  up,  comprising  con- 
versions to  £5,102,000  and  £3,446,000  in  cash.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  had  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters.  This  loan  will  provide  for  a  stock  and 
debenture  issue  of  £12,750,000  at  5?  per  cent  which  was  made  during  the  war 
and  matures  in  London  early  next  month. 

Ministers  and  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  are  now  busily 
preparing  for  the  exodus  from  Melbourne  to  the  new  Federal  Capital  city, 
Canberra,  which  has  been  in  the  making  for  so  many  years  and  where  Parlia- 
ment will  be  opened  in  its  permanent  home  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  May  9. 
The  Hon.  Ernest  Lapointe,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada,  will  worthily 
represent  the  Dominion  Government  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  In  August 
and  September  next  the  archives  and  most  of  the  staffs  of  the  central  adminis- 
trative departments  will  be  transferred  from  Melbourne,  which  has  been  the 
temporary  capital  for  twenty-six  years,  to  the  permanent  capital,  where  the 
work  of  providing  office  and  residential  accommodation  is  now  rapidly  nearing 
completion. 

Business  during  April  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  Easter  holidays  and 
the  festivities  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
who  are  spending  about  a  week  in  each  Australian  state.  Banking  authorities 
advise  that  advances  are  higher  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  owing  in 
the  main  to  farmers  holding  their  grain  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.  This 
has  brought  about  an  all-round  tightening  of  the  money  market  and  applica- 
tions for  fresh  advances  are  not  being  encouraged.  This  has  naturally  also 
affected  advances  to  traders,  but  with  the  freer  movement  of  wheat  the  position 
will  ease. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Early  in  April  there  was  an  increased  European  demand  and 
prices  overseas  hardened  to  some  extent.  With  the  resumption  of  business  after 
the  Easter  holidays,  the  overseas  markets  opened  very  firm,  and  several  cargoes 
and  parcels  of  Australian  wheat  were  bought  by  European  importing  countries, 
principally  Germany.  This  demand  has  been  responsible  for  putting  prices  on 
a  much  higher  level  than  those  ruling  early  in  April,  but  notwithstanding  this 
advance  in  prices,  farmers  are  still  rather  reluctant  to  part  with  supplies. 
To-day's  price  for  wheat  is  5s.  8d.  ($1.38)  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  main 
Australian  ports. 

Flour. — There  was  a  good  demand  during  April  and  some  good  business 
has  been  done  with  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  East,  and  a  fair  inquiry 
is  still  being  received.    In  sympathy  with  the  higher  wheat  market,  flour  prices 
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have  advanced  considerably  during  the  past  fortnight.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  holidays  during  April,  millers  are  short  of  supplies  and  are  behind  in  their 
deliveries,  and  it  will  take  them  some  time  to  fulfil  commitments  in  hand.  At 
the  time  of  writing  it  is  difficult  to  get  quotations  for  immediate  delivery. 
To-day's  f.o.b.  quotations  on  standard  grades  of  Australian  flour,  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  are:  in  sacks  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross,  £11  15s.  ($57.18);  in 
bags  of  101  pounds  gross,  £12  ($58.40) ;  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross, 
£12  10s.  ($60.83). 

REDUCTION  IN  FREIGHT  RATES 

About  the  middle  of  April  a  reduction  was  announced  in  the  freight  rates 
on  wheat  and  flour  to  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Continental  ports. 
The  rate  on  wheat  is  now  32s.  ($7.79)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  and  35s,  ($8.52) 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  on  flour,  representing  a  reduction  of  5s.  ($1.22)  per  ton 
on  both  commodities  as  compared  with  the  rates  ruling  earlier  in  the  month. 
These  lesser,  rates  have  stimulated  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Mtllin 

Wheat  Pool  Ballot  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  May  5,  1927. — Ballot  papers  were  recently  issued  to  wheat  growers 
in  New  South  Wales  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  wheat  pool  for  the  coming 
season,  and  the  result  showed  a  majority  of  897  against  the  establishment  of 
a  compulsory  wheat  pool.  The  votes  for  the  proposal  totalled  3,437;  against, 
4,334.  The  total  number  of  ballot  papers  issued  was  18,626.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  only  41  per  cent  of  the  growers  voted. 

Royal   Sydney  Agricultural  Society's   Show  at  Sydney 

Cyclonic  gales  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  unfortunately  marred  the 
society's  annual  show  at  Easter  this  year.  A  wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
resources,  not  only  of  this  state  but  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  showing  the 
progress  made  both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  industries,  had  been  gathered 
together.  The  show  ground,  extending  to  68  acres,  was  filled  with  exhibits 
approximately  estimated  to  be  worth  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000.  Last  year  the 
attendance  reached  675,940;  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  weather 
conditions,  it  was  554,250. 

Wool  Clip  of  New  South  Wales 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wool  production  of  New 
South  Wales  during  the  last  three  seasons.  The  total  amount  produced  for  the 
season  1924-25  was  369,118,000  pounds,  and  for  1925-26,  402,490,000  pounds. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  the  season  1926-27  the  total  will  be  451,600,000  pounds. 
This  total  does  not  include  dead  wool,  fellmongered  wool,  and  wool  exported 
on  the  skin,  figures  for  which  are  not  yet  available.  Last  season  the  total  of 
these  three  lines  was  33,750,000  pounds;  this  season  these  figures  will  certainly 
be  exceeded. 

Sydney   Rabbit   Skin  Sales 

During  the  last  five  years  rabbit  and  hare  skins  to  the  value  of  £9,473,158 
have  been  exported  from  Australia;  the  principal  buyers  were  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Excellent  feeding  grounds  for  rabbits  have 
prevailed  over  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  for  many  months  and  a  strong 
demand  for  skins  for  foreign  countries  has  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in 
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trade.  It  is  expected  that  the  boom,  as  it  may  be  called,  will  continue  until 
midwinter,  after  which  a  gradual  decline  will  take  place. 

It  is  stated  in  the  trade  that  foreign  trapping  activities  are  on  the  decline, 
which  will  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  Australian  furs,  from  which  many 
of  the  best  imitation  furs  are  now  turned  out. 

The  market  this  week  was  very  strong  for  all  fresh  incoming  lines.  Heavy 
pelted  skins  met  with  an  exceptionally  strong  demand.  Some  292,260  pounds 
of  skins  were  submitted,  and  the  market  closed  on  an  average  2d.  to  3d.  per 
pound  dearer.  Following  are  the  latest  quotations  at  pence  per  pound:  incom- 
ings, 66  to  73;  autumns,  53  to  58;  racks,  38  to  4.1;  second  heavy  pelts,  69  to 
75;  third  heavy  pelts,  53  to  64;  fourth  heavy  pelts,  23  to  26;  second  does,  31 
to  38:  third  does,  22  to  26;  kittens  and  smalls,  20  to  34;  first  damaged,  28  to 
35;  second  damaged,  13  to  17;  greasy  autumn,  33  to  40;  blacks,  38  to  54; 
fawns,  68  to  77.   Hares  range  from  2s.  to  8s.  per  dozen. 

Australian  Wine  Trade 

As  it  would  appear  that  vine  plants  were  brought  out  to  Australia  by  the 
first  fleet  in  1788,  the  Australian  vine  is  as  old  as  Australian  settlement. 
Climatic  conditions  and  large  areas  of  suitable  soils  in  the  states  of  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  are  specially  suitable  to  the  production  of 
the  very  best  grapes,  and  vignerons  are  now  in  the  position  to  compete  with 
the  older  wine-growing  countries. 

To  assist  wine  growers  in  exporting  their  wines  abroad,  a  bounty  of  4?. 
per  gallon  has  been  in  force  for  three  years  and  during  the  period  2,475,000 
gallons  have  been  exported.  The  bounty  period  has  been  extended  for  another 
three  years,  but  the  bounty  payable  on  exported  wine  has  been  reduced  to 
Is.  9d.  per  gallon. 

The  new  wines  duty  recently  announced  in  Great  Britain  has  given  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  vignerons,  who  state  that  it  will  definitely  place  the 
Australian  trade  on  its  feet. 

TRADE   OF   THE  AFRICAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  1216,  1217,  and  1218, 
and  dealt  with  political  divisions  and  population,  production  and  natural 
resources,  water  communications  of  the  countries,  and  the  distribution  systems 
of  Central  Africa.] 

Distribution   Systems — East  Africa 

THE  BAZAAR  TRADE 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  retail  distribution  of  East  Africa  is  in 
the  hands  of  small  Indian  merchants,  and  these  distributors  are  usually  described 
as  "  the  bazaar  trade ".  This  description  requires  some  explanation.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  "  bazaar  "  is  illuminating.  In  its  original  Persian  it 
meant  any  meeting-place  of  traders — a  market.  When  the  word  came  to  India 
the  term  was  developed  somewhat  to  designate  any  place  where  merchants  met 
regularly — a  shopping  centre.  But  as  commerce  became  established  the  tend- 
ency of  the  more  influential  traders  was  to  withdraw  from  the  general  trading 
area  and  to  force  their  custom  to  come  to  them;  and  because  of  this  develop- 
ment "  bazaar "  took  on  its  present-day  meaning,  which  is  an  area  composed 
of  small  shops  and  single  stalls,  a  cheap  retail  section  such  as  is  found  in  every 
American  and  European  town. 

The  bazaar  trader  is  essentially  a  small  trader  and  this  circumstance, 
rather  than  his  race  or  trading  situation,  categorizes  him.   In  East  Africa  every 
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cross-road  has  one  or  more  small  shops  which  are  incorporated  in  the  bazaar 
system,  although  they  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  actual  bazaar. 
In  East  Africa  likewise  there  are  Indian  merchants  occupying  important  posi- 
tions in  the  trading  community  who  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  bazaars. 
The  term  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  synonymous  with  Indian  commercial 
enterprises,  and  it  is  necessary  to  realize  this  fact.  At  the  present  time  no 
Canadian  exporter  should  sell  to  bazaar  traders;  but  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Indian  merchants  in  East  Africa  with  whom  commercial  intercourse 
can  be  as  satisfactory  as  with  any  members  of  the  European  trading  com- 
munity. 

The  intrusion  of  overseas  exporters  into  the  bazaar  trade  direct  is,  how- 
ever, the  gravest  possible  speculation,  and  should  never  be  considered.  Canadian 
exporters  have  already  sustained  considerable  losses  through  direct  trading  with 
bazaar  merchants,  but  these  have  been  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  suf- 
fered by  the  Germans  after  the  war.  Before  the  war,  German  steamship  lines, 
under  heavy  subsidies,  monopolized  the  East  African  carrying  trade,  and  Ger- 
man companies  owned  almost  all  godowns  (warehouses)  in  the  East  African 
ports.  These  companies  financed  the  Indian  traders  and  kept  a  stiff  rein  upon 
bazaar  purchasing.    Well-organized  and  safe  commerce  resulted. 

Germany  is  probably  the  pre-eminent  manufacturer  of  many  of  the  bazaar 
staples  such  as  implements,  lanterns,  and  general  metal  goods;  no  other  nation 
manufactures  such  cheap  ranges  of  native  utensils.  After  the  war,  the  Germans 
returned  to  this  market  to  recoup,  giving  long  credits.  The  Indian  wholesaler 
passed  these  credits  on  to  his  retail  custom  and  the  situation  became  thoroughly 
unsound.  No  estimate  of  German  losses  during  the  first  three  years  after  the 
war  is  available,  but  they  ran  into  great  sums.  As  a  consequence,  German 
participation  in  this  market  is  much  less  marked  than  before  the  war.  Another 
factor  in  the  situation  is  that  the  native  who  buys  in  the  bazaars  is  learning  to 
distinguish  between  cheapness  and  value  in  his  purchasing,  and  he  is  also  obtain- 
ing some  inkling  of  the  world  market  value  of  his  crops. 

SOCIAL  FACTORS  IN  KENYA 

There  is,  moreover,  a  very  potent  social  factor.  It  is  rather  surprising  in 
East  African  centres  to  see  European  shops  offering  in  their  windows  goods  for 
native  consumption,  when  the  same  goods  can  be  purchased  in  the  bazaars  for 
a  much  smaller  price  than  the  European  merchant  asks.  In  Kenya  the  writer 
saw  the  same  plimsolls,  manufactured  by  the  same  British  company,  in  large 
and  well-stocked  British  shops  and  in  the  squalid  shops  of  the  bazaars.  These 
particular  plimsolls  are  only  sold  to  the  natives,  and  a  price  difference  of  20 
per  cent  in  favour  of  the  bazaar  was  noted.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  British  shops  had  a  considerable  sale  for  these  plimsolls  to 
Europeans  who  purchased  them  for  their  native  labour.  In  addition,  Arabs, 
Goans,  and  Indians  whose  occupations  brought  them  in  touch  with  the  white 
community  bought  them  from  the  European  shops  to  some  extent.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  significant  of  the  importance  of  the  social  factor  in  Kenya.  In 
the  other  colonies,  where  white  settlement  is  less  advanced,  the  same  conditions 
may  not  arise,  but  in  Kenya  at  least  there  is  a  marked  feeling  of  solidarity 
among  the  European  population.  While  there  are  only  12,000  whites  in  Kenya, 
their  purchasing  power  is  extremely  high,  and  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  dependants  and  commercial  acquaintances  is  likewise  considered,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  white  trader  has  an  important  bloc  committed  to  his  custom. 

Needless  to  say,  a  European  trading  community  must  be  upon  a  very 
sound  basis  in  order  to  dispute  a  market  with  bazaar  traders,  and  the  East 
African  European  commercial  community  is  indeed  sound.  It  is  quite  the  equal 
of  any  trading  community  in  the  world  in  ability,  business  integrity,  and  alert- 
ness.   East  African  firms  are  officered  by  Europeans  imported  under  contract; 
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they  are  brought  out  at  considerable  expense  and  there  is  no  point  in  sending 
other  than  selected  men.  There  is  a  group  of  firms,  mostly  British  but  with 
one  or  two  Continental  houses  included,  who  have  branches  in  almost  all  East 
African  centres,  who  are  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  requirements  of  the 
markets,  and  who  represent  an  unsurpassed  trading  connection.  Nor  do  these 
organizations  avoid  the  bazaars.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority  cater  directly 
to  the  bazaar  trade.  They  have  their  own  connections  in  the  bazaars  upon  whom 
they  can  rely,  and  they  reduce  the  risks  of  such  trading  by  shrewdness  and 
knowledge.  These  houses  therefore  are  the  satisfactory  distributors  of  British 
East  Africa,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  entering  that  field  may  regard  these 
firms  as  the  best  type  of  account,  and  the  custom  whom  they  should  seek  to 
supply. 

[Lists  of  the  leading  East  African  trading  organizations,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Stevens  above,  are  obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, upon  application,  quoting  File  No.  29137.  A  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  available  upon  the  majority  of  such  firms.] 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  OPENING  BUSINESS 

There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  in  commencing  business  with  such  valuable 
connections.  These  houses  are  for  the  most  part  general  traders,  importing 
staples  and  exporting  produce;  they  have  little  or  no  time  for  specialties  and 
side  lines.  In  addition,  they  are  not  anxious  to  create  specialized  tastes  in  the 
native,  which  may  result  in  a  more  diversified  range  of  imports,  since  special- 
ized demands  mean  that  the  native  producer  wants  more  money,  and  a  better 
price  for  his  crop.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  these  trading  houses  are  sceptical 
at  the  possibility  of  Canadian  sources  of  supply.  They  point  out — quite  accur- 
ately— that  native  staples  are  manufactured  out  of  the  waste  materials  of  vast 
industries  which  Canada  does  not  possess.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  import- 
ant difficulty  which  has  ruined  American  business  in  some  lines  in  East  Africa. 
This  is  the  very  precise  nature  of  the  native  demand.  Traditional  types  or 
trade-marks  are  insisted  upon.  A  commodity  may  represent  exceptional  value; 
yet  if  it  fails  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the  article  to  which  the  native 
has  been  accustomed,  he  will  have  none  of  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  areas 
such  as  Uganda,  where  the  native  population  is  well  educated;  in  that  market 
the  predominant  bicycle,  soap,  kanga  (native  lengths  of  calico)  is  so  well 
established  that  the  closest  imitation  by  competitors  is  apt  to  be  unavailing. 
In  the  majority  of  her  exports,  Canada  is  not  in  position  to  adapt  her  products 
to  these  rigorous  requirements. 

Another  difficulty  in  entering  the  East  African  trade  is  the  centralization  of 
buying  in  London.  The  majority  of  the  strong  East  African  houses  are  con- 
trolled, not  only  in  policy  but  in  detail,  in  London.  This  control  is  of  course 
weakening,  as  sooner  or  later  the  head  office  discovers  the  wisdom  of  leaving 
a  greater  number  of  decisions  to  the  man  on  the  spot.  But  at  present  it  is 
usually  easier  to  book  East  African  business  in  London,  where  the  buyers  have 
the  latest  data  upon  competitive  offers,  than  in  East  Africa.  In  addition,  these 
London  houses  have  old-established  sources  of  supply  which  they  are  loath  to 
change.  The  most  successful  approach  to  this  trade  is  through  solicitation  both 
in  East  Africa  and  in  London;  under  such  method  if  either  branch  or  head  office 
is  interested,  there  will  be  a  double  chance  of  obtaining  business. 

EAST  AFRICAN  AGENCY  COMMUNITY 

The  East  African  agency  community  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  East  Africa's  imports  are  placed  through  manufacturers' 
representatives  on  the  spot.   Yet  these  representatives  are  very  serviceable 
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members  of  the  commercial  community,  since  the  alternative  to  appointing  a 
representative  is  to  select  some  general  merchant  as  an  exclusive  stockist,  a 
procedure  which  restricts  sales.  Moreover  in  East  Africa,  as  in  South  Africa, 
the  local  merchants  will  buy  from  the  local  agent  in  preference  to  a  centralized 
London  office;  the  well-established  agent  can  be  assured  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  custom  upon  this  ground  alone.  Furthermore,  beyond  specialties,  which 
have  a  world  price,  buying  is  not  exceptionally  keen  in  East  Africa;  if  an  article 
is  liked,  price  is  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  easier  to  convince  the  mer- 
chant on  the  spot  that  an  article  is  in  demand  than  the  London  buying  office, 
which  is  only  familiar  with  the  market  at  second-hand.  Because  of  these  cir- 
cumstances the  appointment  of  agents  in  East  Africa  is  to  be  recommended, 
wherever  the  volume  of  business  available  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  agent  inter- 
ested. 

EUROPEAN  AGENCY  COMMUNITY 

The  majority  of  active  agencies  are  held  in  East  Africa  by  the  old  trading 
companies,  who  have  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  territories,  who  buy  upon 
their  own  account,  acting  as  exclusive  distributors.  In  a  general  sense,  these 
large  trading  corporations  are  not  interested  in  other  than  staple  lines,  which 
can  be  purchased  in  bulk,  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to  the  development  of 
a  distinctive  agency  community  in  Kenya,  which  is  the  most  advanced  of  the 
East  African  colonies.  There  are  a  number  of  first-class  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives with  headquarters  in  Nairobi,  who  sell  in  Uganda  and  Kenya,  and 
even  in  Tanganyika.  Upon  the  available  business  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
firms  can  flourish,  yet  they  are  increasing  in  importance,  and  offer  good  con- 
nections for  such  lines  as  they  can  handle. 

It  is  easy  to  denote  the  lines  they  are  competent  to  handle.  On  account 
of  the  limited  market,  they  must  be  goods  of  fairly  general  sale.  The  market 
for  the  majority  of  specialties  and  proprietary  articles  is  much  too  limited  to 
interest  a  first-class  representative.  On  account  of  poor  communications,  they 
should  be  goods  with  stabilised  prices;  any  article  with  a  fluctuating  price  such 
as,  for  instance,  flour,  would  eat  up  its  profits  in  cables  and  telegrams.  They 
must  be  articles  which  do  not  require  bulky  ranges  of  samples;  the  cost  of  trans- 
port in  East  Africa  is  roughly  twice  what  it  is  in  South  Africa,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  business  to  warrant  show  rooms  in  all  centres. 

A  list  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  indi- 
cating those  Canadian  lines  for  which  the  writer  was  able  to  obtain  tentative 
connections  while  in  East  Africa.  Such  a  list  may  serve  not  only  as  a  guide 
to  the  class  of  goods  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  can  reasonably  expect 
business  in  East  Africa,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  class  of  connection  which 
would  be  most  advantageous.  This  list  is  available  to  bona  fide  Canadian 
firms  on  application  (quote  file  No.  29137). 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  May  28,  1927. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  month, 
so  far  as  production  in  Jamaica  is  concerned,  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
market  price  of  bananas,  which  have  been  sold  at  as  much  as  4/6  per  count 
stem  in  some  parts  of  the  island.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  prices  range 
between  4s.  and  4s.  3d.  Only  a  short  time  ago  this  fruit  was  worth  but  2s.  9d. 
to  3s.  per  bunch.  The  reason  for  the  increase  is  the  shortage  of  supplies  in 
Colombia,  where  the  banana  fields  were  lately  devastated  by  a  violent  hurri- 
cane— much  to  the  benefit  of  Jamaica,  whose  most  important  economic  main- 
stay is  the  banana.  Shipments  up  to  May  14  amounted  to  5,836,380  count 
stems,  or  more  than  500,000  stems  in  excess  of  shipments  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Sugar  has  suffered  a  slight  decline  during  the  present  month,  being  quoted 
at  about  £16,  5s.  per  English  ton  for  refining  crystals,  basis  96°  Polaris  cope 
test.  Canada,  which  is  Jamaica's  principal  customer  for  raw  sugar,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  buying  considerable  quantities  of  Cuban  refined  sugar  for 
direct  consumption. 

Rum  is  still  worth  only  about  2s.  per  imperial  liquid  gallon  of  40  overproof 
strength.  This  is  a  nominal  quotation,  as  the  rum  market  continues  to  be  very 
depressed. 

Cocoanuts  sell  at  between  10s.  and  12s.  per  100  nuts  of  best  quality. 

Business  conditions  continue  to  be  fairly  good.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of 
liquid  capital  in  Jamaica,  and,  although  the  community  cannot  be  described 
as  rich,  the  distribution  of  wealth  to-day  is  greater  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
aggregate  of  the  credit  balances  of  savings  accounts  in  the  four  commercial 
banks  and  the  Government  Savings  Bank  runs  well  into  seven  figures.  Recently 
the  Government  issued  locally  bonds  to  the  extent  of  £25,000,  being  the  second 
instalment  of  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  teachers'  cottages  and  improv- 
ing school  buildings.  In  less  than  one  day  this  £25,000  was  very  much  over- 
subscribed. 

There  has  just  been  installed  in  Montego  Bay,  the  second  largest  town  in 
the  island,  a  plant  to  provide  electric  light  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places. 

An  important  public  work,  also  of  recent  completion,  is  the  dam  situated 
at  a  place  called  "The  Hermitage,"  in  the  mountains  some  miles  from  King- 
ston. This  dam  will  impound  500,000,000  gallons  of  water  and  will  provide  a 
much  needed  additional  supply  for  Kingston's  growing  needs.  A  Canadian 
consulting  engineer  was  one  of  the  Government's  advisers  in  regard  to  the  site. 

The  Municipal  Corporation  has  not  accepted  the  offer  submitted  by  a 
Canadian  firm  of  contractors  to  pave  Kingston's  streets  at  a  figure  very  much 
less  than  what  has  hitherto  been  paid.  It  is  stated  that  this  offer  did  not 
include  needful  excavation,  laying  of  water  mains,  etc. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT  ISSUED  BY  MEXICAN  BANKS 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  private  banks  in 
Mexico  are  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  on  goods  left  with  them 
as  security  against  loans,  says  Reuter.  These  certificates,  however,  must  not 
have  the  character  of  bonded  warehouse  certificates,  the  issue  of  such  certificates 
being  reserved  exclusively  .for  the  General  Storage  Warehouses  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico.  The  ruling  was  handed  down  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  acting  for  the  private  banks  collectively. 
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RELATION   BETWEEN   TRADE   IN   RAW,  SEMI-MANUFACTURED 
AND    MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  FOR  CANADA  AND 
THE   UNITED  STATES 


Compiled  by  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

■  External  Trade 

Branch 

Years  ended  March  31 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Canada 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Imports — 

254,023,222 

220,901,294 

255,865,702 

100,277,664 

85,715,404 

93,127,644 

539,065,981 

490,315,839 

378,335,296 

893,366,867 

796,932,537 

927,328,723 

Exports  (domestic)  — 

^91  7^ 

477,468,874 

620,030,546 

Partly  manufactured  goods  

175,974,117 

161.376,031 

189,175,696 

Fully  manufactured  goods  

415,855,189 

430,222,448 

506,149,549 

1,045,351,056 

1,069,067,353 

1,315,355,791 

Years  ended  June  30 

1924 

1925 

1926 

United  States 

$ 

• 

$ 

Imports — 

1,585,839,000 

1.904.203.000 

2,435,358,000 

Partly  manufactured  goods  

658,187,000 

701,091,000 

794,660,000 

Fully  manufactured  goods  

1,310,012,000 

1,218,834,000 

1,236,596,000 

3,554,038.000 

3,824,128,000 

4,446,614,000 

Exports  (domestic)  — 

1.505,822,000 

1,884,196,000 

1,550,437,000 

Partly  manufactured  goods  

595,660,000 

646,335.000 

635,271,000 

Fully  manufactured  goods  

2.122,491.000 

2,247,624,000 

2,467,801,000 

4,223,973,000 

4.778,155,000 

4,653,509,000 

Note. — No  statistics  for  the  year 

1927  are  available 

for  Canada  or  the 

United  States 

showing  relation  between  trade  in  Raw 

,  Semi-manufactured  and  Manufactured 

Goods. 

THE   ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  May  16,  1927. — Wheat  sowings  under  the  favourable  atmospheric 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  up  to  date  promise  well.  The  area  seeded  to 
wheat  during  the  present  crop  year  is  placed  at  12.5  million  acres  as  compared 
with  12.2  in  1925-26  and  11.8  in  1924-25.  Beetroot,  covering  an  area  of  270,000 
acres,  has  been  sown  under  good  conditions,  so  much  so  that  it  is  estimated  that 
Italy's  requirements  of  sugar,  amounting  to  approximately  3,250,000  quintals 
of  220  pounds,  will  soon  be  easily  covered  by  local  production. 

While  conditions  in  agriculture  are  most  promising,  the  industrial  situation 
is  a  difficult  one.  The  restrictions  in  the  securing  of  credit,  the  lack  of  foreign 
demand  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  sales,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
market,  have  made  wholesalers  and  retailers  prefer  to  liquidate  stocks  and  limit 
orders  to  strictly  indispensable  requirements.  The  textiles  industry  is  the  one 
which  has  suffered  most,  especially  the  cotton  section.  A  number  of  factories 
which  were  compelled  to  operate  on  short  time  have  been  forced  by  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  under  which  they  were  working  to  reduce  their  staffs. 

Business  in  the  metallurgic  industry  is  rather  slack.  Stel  production, 
which  amounted  to  1,800,000  tons  during  1925  and  1,700,000  approximately  in 
1926,  was  on  a  reduced  scale  during  the  first  quarter  of  1927,  and  the  estimate 
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of  production  for  the  current  year  is  the  restricted  one  of  1,500,000  tons.  In 
the  building  materials  industries  limited  production  has  followed  on  reduced 
demand. 

Due  mainly  to  the  dull  industrial  situation,  and  partly  to  seasonal  change, 
unemployment,  though  much  less  acute  than  in  some  other  countries,  has  gradu- 
ally increased  during  the  first  two  months  of  1927.  Unemployed,  which  on 
December  31,  1926,  were  estimated  at  181,493,  amounted  to  225,346  and  259,059 
at  the  end  of  January  and  February  respectively.  Depression  in  agriculture 
and  the  building  trade  is  chiefly  responsible,  the  latest  figures  of  unemployment 
being  61,223  for  the  former  and  42,770  for  the  latter. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1927  some  493  new  joint-stock  companies  were 
established  with  a  capital  of  150  million  lire,  and  315  augmented  their  capital 
by  some  786  million  lire,  thus  bringing  the  total  new  capital  invested  to  936 
million  lire.  On  the  other  hand,  a  much  larger  number  went  into  liquidation 
(191  as  against  103  during  the  first  three  months  of  1926)  for  an  amount  aggre- 
gating 198  million  lire,  and  65  reduced  their  capital  by  some  157  million  lire, 
thus  bringing  the  net  investment  of  new  capital  to  some  581  million  lire — much 
less  than  in  1926,  when  the  figure  stood  at  1,479  million  lire. 

In  the  financial  world  the  upward  movement  of  the  lira  has  been  a  marked 
feature  of  the  month  of  April.  Italian  business  enterprise  has  borrowed  on  the 
foreign  market,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1927,  a  sum  of  161  million  dollars, 
but  the  readiness  with  which  these  loans  are  granted  shows  the  confidence  felt 
by  creditor  countries  in  the  financial  and  political  stability  of  Italy. 

Italy's  foreign  trade  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  has 
witnessed  a  considerable  improvement  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1926.  The  trade  statistics  for  the  first  quarter  show  the  following  import  and 
export  figures  (in  million  of  lire) : — 

Imports 


1927                       1926  Difference 

January                                         2,046.8  1,947.8  98.9 

February                                       2,969.7  2,241.3  271.6 

March                                            2.072.7  2.416.4  343.6 


7,089.2  6,605.5  516.3 

Exports 

1927  1926  Difference 

January   1.177.3  1,141.9  35.5 

February   1,330.3  1,391.2  50.9 

March   1,408.3  1,471.5  63.2 


3,915.9  4,004.6  88.7 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  trade  deficit  now  stands  at  2,173.3  million 
lire  as  against  2,600.9  million  lire  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1926.  A 
glance  at  the  detailed  figures  given  for  January  and  February,  the  latest  avail- 
able, shows  that  the  items  in  which  the  improvement  is  most  evident  were: 
eggs,  rice,  potatoes,  lemons,  sugar,  olive  oil,  oilcake,  hemps,  kid  gloves,  and 
artificial  silk.  Food  products  imports  increased  on  account  of  heavier  purchases 
of  wheat.  Russia  is  again  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  source  of  supply.  A  greater 
demand  than  usual  has  lately  enlivened  the  trade  in  salmon  and  dried  fish. 
New  agencies  have  of  late  been  established  in  this  business.  Canadian  firms 
should  show  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  lines  of  their  production,  more  con- 
fidence in  establishing  connections  on  the  Italian  market. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SULPHITE  PULP  INTO  ITALY  DURING  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  May  16,  1927, — Slightly  lower  than  during  the  previous  year,  when 
the  figures  reached  139,136  metric  tons,  Italian  imports  of  cellulose  (sulphite 
pulp)  aggregated  137,366  metric  tons  for  the  calendar  year  1926. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  furnished  by  the  principal 
countries: — 

Metric  tons 


Country  of  Origin 

1926 

1925 

Average  Price  during  1926 

Austria  

44.343 

48.230 

£  21  c.i.f.  frontier 

Sweden  

41.552 

30.189 

Sw.Kr.      380  ($101.84)  c.i.f  Genoa 

.  14.485 

25,097 

£  21  c.i.f.  frontier 

9,766 

4,526 

$  95  c.i.f.  Genoa 

Czecho-Slovakia .... 

9.727 

14.291 

£  21  c.i.f.  frontier 

Canada  

7.730 

2.930 

$114  c.i.f.  Genoa 

3.304 

4.974 

$105  c.i.f.  Genoa 

Switzerland  

2.973 

2,256 

Sw.Fr.       525  c.i.f.  frontier 

Jugoslavia  

2,610 

3,153 

£  21  c.i.f.  frontier 

Prior  to  1925  Canadian  sulphite  was  practically  unknown  in  Italy,  but 
despite  its  considerably  higher  price  imports  from  Canada  during  1926  were 
more  than  twice  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  Canada,  which  occupied  seventh 
place  in  1925,  is  now  in  the  fifth  place. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Italian  statistics  do  not  differentiate 
between  sulphite  pulp  for  rayon  manufacture  and  that  employed  in  the  making 
of  paper.  An  estimate  based  on  reliable  information  as  to  the  quantities  from 
each  country  which  have  been  imported  by  the  several  artificial  silk  mills  has 
been  made  and  is  as  follows: — 

Total  Quantity       For  Rayon  Manufacture 
Country  of  Origin  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 


Austria   44.343  100 

Sweden   41.552  12,500 

Germany   14,485  3.600 

Finland   9.776  500 

Czechoslovakia   9.727  100 

Canada   7,730  7,730 

Norway   3.305  1,200 

Switzerland   2,973  100 


137,366  25,830 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada's  sales  of  sulphite  pulp  were 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  artificial  silk  industry,  imports  from  Canada  forming 
close  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  purchased  by  Italy  for  use  in  this  industry. 

Estimates  for  1927  as  regards  the  Italian  requirements  of  sulphite  for 
artificial  silk  making  are  given  as  35,000  tons,  and  for  1928  at  40,000  tons. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  requirements  of  sulphite  for  paper-making  will 
increase  very  much  during  the  current  year.  Unless  quotations  are  made  from 
Canada  on  the  same  level  as  those  from  European  countries,  the  market  is  thus 
restricted  to  high-quality  bleached  pulp  where  the  Canadian  product  is  regarded 
as  being  well  above  that  offered  from  elsewhere. 

BOLIVIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

According  to  official  figures  on  Bolivia's  foreign  trade  issued  by  the  Bolivian 
Consulate  in  London,  there  was  an  approximate  increase  in  exports  from  Bolivia 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  of  over  5  per  cent  on  the  previous 
January-November  period,  the  1926  figure  being  £8,138,125.  Imports  during 
the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year  totalled  £4,454,088,  and  consisted  principally 
of  bullion,  flour,  cotton  goods,  mining  machinery,  sugar,  dynamite,  motor  cars, 
men's  hats,  and  tea.  The  chief  export  items  were  minerals  (mainly  tin),  fine 
and  crude  rubber,  salted  pork,  wool,  quinine,  coffee,  live  stock,  and  dried  fruits. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER   SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  May  18,  1927. — Certain  French  importers  of  woodpulp  and  news- 
print have  recently  been  inquiring  for  available  Canadian  sources  of  supply 
c.i.f.  French  Atlantic  port.  It  appears  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
secure  fairly  good  contracts  if  they  can  supply  the  goods  at  ruling  market 
prices. 

The  following  statistics  of  imports  of  woodpulp  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  countries  of  origin,  give  indication  of  France's  requirements.  The  figures 
for  1926  are  provisional. 

Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  (1925)  — 

Finland  

Sweden  

Norway  

Germany  

Switzerland  

Austria  

Canada  

Tunisia  

Indo-China  

Other  countries  

Total  

*  Imports  from  Canada  to  France  are  included  in  the  total  of  Other  Countries  in  above  table. 

Metric  Tons 


Dry 

Moist 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

7.309.2 

16.577.0 

8,879.9 

69.746.8 

865 .  -1 

86,090.2 

228.4 

1.999.4 

0.0 

1,522.4 

2.369.6 

2,066.8 

O.O* 

19.195.0 

1,051.0 

47.9 

50  9 

0.0 

3..585 . 5 

0.0 

21,342.0 

197.225.5 

Chemical  Wood  Pulp  (1925)  — 

Figures  include 

Finland  

Sweden  

Norway  

Lithuania  

Germany  

Belgo-Luxembourg  

Switzerland  

Czechoslovakia  

Austria  

United  States  

Canada  

Tunisia  

Indo-China  

Total  


Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  (1926  j 

Sweden  

Finland  

Norway  

Austria  

Canada  

Other  countries  


both  Dry  and  Moist 


16,591.4 
89.642.3 
22.026.8 
2,442.2 
28.426.7 
4.349.7 
7.337.0 
6.837.7 
13,439.6 
2.092.4 
2.523.3 
86.5 
0.0 


Total 


Chemical  Wood  Pulp  (1926) 

Sweden  

Norway  

Finland  

Germany  

Austria  

Switzerland  

Czechoslovakia  

Other  countries  

Total  


198,812.1 

Dry 

Moist 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

4.421  2 

80.262.3 

17,026.3 

20.750.3 

0.0 

31.830.3 

6,361.  S 

0.0 

0.0 

23.827.6 

5,467.3 

15,804.6 

33.370.6 

172.475.1 

Dry 

Moist 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

88.894.5 

158.2 

14.004.7 

20.3 

25.341  . 1 

8.146.9 

53.088 . 6 

1.375.4 

20.145.8 

40.6 

7.327.5 

138.6 

6.428.5 

76.0 

27,373.  S 

9,342.0 

242,604 . 5 

19.298.6 

The  imports  of  woodpulp  of  all  kinds  totalled  417,380.5  metJric  tons  in 
1925,  and  467,754.2  tons  in  1926.   Demand  tends  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 
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A  canvass  of  the  possible  market  for  chemical  woodpulp  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk  reveals  that  the  situation  is  not  such  as  to  encour- 
age new  firms  to  engage  in  that  particular  manufacture.  The  process  is  one  of 
great  difficulty.  Considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money  has  been  incurred 
by  all  the  firms  who  make  this  special  pulp  before  their  product  was  regarded 
as  acceptable  by  the  silk  industry,  and  many  first-class  firms,  producing  perfect 
chemical  pulp  for  the  paper  industry,  have  never  been  able  to  offer  pulp  which 
could  make  silk.  As  the  silk  industry  in  France  is  controlled  by  a  group  who 
have  spent  large  sums  in  obtaining  a  reliable  pulp  for  their  industry,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  interest  them  in  new  sources  of  supply.  The  prices  obtained 
for  chemical  pulp  used  in  the  silk  industry  average  20  per  cent  higher  than  those 
of  the  pulp  for  paper-making.  But  as  the  pulp  for  silk  manufacture  must  be 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  its  qualities  for  paper-making,  should  it  fail 
to  be  sold  for  silk,  it  sells  at  an  average  of  20  per  cent  less  than  chemical  pulp 
made  especially  for  the  paper  industry. 

There  is  a  demand  for  newsprint  at  ruling  market  prices  c.i.f.  Le  Havre  or 
Rouen.  The  rolls  must  be  in  multiples  of  87  centimetres — i.e.,  87,  174,  261,  etc. 
The  weight  insisted  on  is  50  grammes  to  the  square  metre.  All  European  coun- 
tries supply  that  weight.  Practically  no  newsprint  in  sheets  is  imported.  The 
duty  is.  100  francs  per  metric  ton,  plus  2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  is  a  prob- 
ability that  this  will  be  increased  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now  under  discussion. 

The  following  official  figures  show  the  importations  of  newsprint  for  home 
consumption  during  1925  and  1926,  in  metric  tons.  The  figures  for  1926  are 
provisional. 


From 

1925 

1926 

  7.240.7 

11,336.4 

  28.875.8 

40,211.0 

Xorway  

  46,731.3 

27,452.4 

Great  Britain  

  1.555.7 

1.109.7 

  12,953.0 

60,310.8 

Holland  

  11.746.8 

14,227.3 

Belgium-Luxembourg  

  7,029.9 

8,795.3 

  11,332.7 

8,595.2 

  2.588.0 

1.852.3 

Italy  

  1.992.2 

3,828.7 

Canada  

  1,744.0 

0.0* 

  30.7 

0.0 

  1,154.7 

1.227.3 

Total  

  134.885.5 

178,946.4 

^Imports  from  Canada  in  1926  are  included  in  the  total  of  Other  countries. 

Official  statistics  make  no  reference  to  kraft  paper,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  trade  sources  that  the  amount  imported  is  about  20,000  tons  a  year. 
The  sizes  mostly  in  demand  are  100,  120,  and  140  centimetres  in  height.  Present 
duty  is  510  francs  per  metric  ton,  plus  2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  may  also 
be  increased  under  the  new  tariff. 

Names  of  firms  who  are  in  the  market  for  woodpulp  and  paper  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

POINTERS  FOR  FIRMS   EXPORTING  TO  SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Sperling,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  British  Minister  at  Berne,  in  his 
"  Report  on  the  Economic  and  Financial  Conditions  in  Switzerland  "  published 
by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  emphasizes  the  following  "  trade  points  " 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  firms  exporting  to  Switzerland:  — 

(a)  Adaptation  to  local  requirements  and  taste  is  essential. 

(b)  Through  quotations,  cither  f.o.r.  duty  paid  or  c.i.f.  and  in  Swiss  francs, 
should  always  be  given,  if  possible. 
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(c)  Terms  of  credit  should  be  granted  according  to  local  custom. 

(d)  Correspondence  with  Swiss  firms  should  be  conducted  either  exclusively 
in  French  or,  better  still,  in  French  for  the  French-speaking  part  of  Switzerland 
and  in  German  for  the  German-speaking  part. 

(e)  Catalogues  and  trade  literature,  to  the  point  and  not  too  voluminous, 
should  be  in  French  or  in  German,  if  possible,  and  give  measures,  weights,  etc., 
in  the  metric  system. 

(/)  Switzerland  should  be  worked  by  agents  resident  in  the  country  itself. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  agents,  if  it  is  desired  to  appoint  separate  representa- 
tives for  German,  French,  and  Italian  Switzerland.  The  Italian-speaking  part 
is  not  very  important  and  may  well  be  worked  together  with  German  Switzer- 
land. 

(g)  Travellers  with  a  fluent  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  both,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  literature  and  samples,  should  be  sent  out  regularly,  but 
firms  should  not  make  a  practice  of  selling  direct  to  local  buyers  if  they  already 
have  an  agent  in  the  country.  British  commercial  travellers  are  very  seldom 
seen  in  Switzerland. 

{h)  The  desirability  of  advertising  should  not  be  overlooked. 

MARKET  FOR  CANDY  IN  JAPAN 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Richard  Grew 

Kobe,  May  6,  1927. — In  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture  of  candy  in 
Japan  has  shown  considerable  development.  A  few  years  ago  candy  was  con- 
sidered a  luxury  by  all  but  a  very  few.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  demand, 
especially  among  the  children,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
present  time  the  annual  production  of  candies  of  all  kinds  has  reached  nearly 
half  a  billion  yen. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  candy 
has  been  as  follows: — 

Exports  Imports 
Yen  Yen 


1922   211,882  203.296 

1923   186.179  232,578 

1924   721.740  586,129 

1925   1,258,186  196.974 

1926   561.981  81,732 


From  the  foregoing  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  shown  a 
considerable  falling  off  during  the  last  two  years.  This  is  principally  due  to 
the  luxury  duty  which  went  into  force  during  1924  under  which  a  tax  of  100 
per  cent  was  levied  on  all  kinds  of  candy  entering  Japan.  The  ruling  depres- 
sion here  has  also  had  an  adverse  effect  on  imports. 

The  principal  countries  to  which  Japan  exports  candies,  together  with  the 
value  of  these  exports  for  the  years  1925  and  1926,  are  given  below: — 


1925 

1926 

Yen 

Yen 

  352.493 

182.831 

  256.645 

96,490 

  259,991 

105,496 

  127,739  • 

64.241 

  66.413 

26.297 

  66,790 

33.533 

  15.361 

745 

  2.883 

18,101 

  4.455 

2,975 

  27,718 

(Unknown) 

  15,270 

8,301 

In  addition  to  these  countries,  small  quantities  were  also  shipped  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  England,  Turkey,  Peru,  French  Indo-China,  and  Australia. 
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For  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  imports  and  countries  of  origin  were 
as  follows: — 

1925  1926 
Yen  Yen 


United  States   125,614  40,096 

England   15,095  9,674 

France   42,316  22,231 

Germany   1,168  1,015 

Holland   889  408 

Italy   1,379  252 

Manchuria   43  464 


Japanese  manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  candy  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  foreign  makes  in  regard  to  both  quality  and  the  attrac- 
tive appearance  when  offered  for  sale.  Foreigners  living  in  Japan,  however, 
seem  to  prefer  the  imported  varieties  despite  the  higher  prices  which  have 
to  be  paid.  The  greatest  demand  by  the  foreign  population  is  for  chocolates, 
and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  candy  that  the  Japanese  manufacturers  have  shown  the 
least  improvement  in  quality. 

Due  to  the  limited  demand  in  Japan  for  imported  chocolates,  there  are 
very  few  firms  acting  as  agents  for  chocolate  manufacturers.  Various  firms, 
however — principally  the  foreign  provision  stores  and  drug  stores — send  in 
orders  from  time  to  time  to  foreign  manufacturers.  New  stocks  are  usually 
brought  in  just  before  the  Christmas  and  Easter  seasons,  at  which  time  there 
is  the  greatest  demand.  The  principal  brands  on  the  market  are  Lowneys  from 
Boston,  Society  from  Seattle,  Neilsons,  and  Metcalfex.  The  retail  price  for  a 
pound  box  of  these  chocolates  is  from  3  yen  to  6  yen. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  shipping  and  packing  chocolates  for  Japan, 
as  very  often  the  candy  is  subjected  to  both  hot  and  cold  weather  during  the 
journey.  During  the  summer  months  practically  no  chocolates  are  imported, 
as  the  hot  damp  weather  makes  this  business  too  risky.  The  best  method  of 
packing,  to  ensure  safe  delivery,  is  in  tin  boxes.  This  of  course  entails  greater 
expense,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  the  more  popular  method  as  the  possi- 
bility for  claims  against  the  shipper  is  much  less  frequent. 

TARIFF   CHANGES   AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Exemptions  from  Duty  on  Pottery  Entering  the  United  Kingdom 

According  to  a  notice  of  the  London  Custom  House,  dated  May  24,  1927, 
certain  articles  are  exempt  from  the  duties  levied  on  translucent  pottery  and 
vitrified  pottery  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1213,  April  30,  1927, 
page  523).  The  articles  are:  (a)  children's  toy  sets;  (b)  fancy  articles,  the 
use  of  which  in  connection  with  the  serving  of  food  or  drink  is  subsidiary,  and 
the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  shilling  each. 

Canned  Fish  Duty-free  Entering  Greece 

According  to  a  cablegram  received  from  Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  canned  salmon  and  other  canned 
fish  is  exempt  from  duty  on  importation  into  Greece.  This  exemption  is  applic- 
able to  the  Canadian  product. 

Proposed  New   Cuban   Customs  Tariff 

It  has  been  announced  that  according  to  proposals  made  a  new  customs 
tariff  will  go  into  effect  in  Cuba  as  from  July  1,  1927.  Particulars  regarding 
the  proposed  new  rates  of  duty  are  not  yet  available. 
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Mexican  Consular  Fees 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1212, 
April  23, 1927,  page  507,  Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Mexico  City,  telegraphs  that  as  from  June  1  the  consular  fee  for 
the  certification  of  invoices  is  increased  to  10  per  cent,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  goods  are  subject  to  customs  duty  or  are  duty  free.  This  advice  cancels 
the  aforementioned  notice  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  11,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  11,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June 
4,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Wtick  Ku<liii 

Parity 

Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  K. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  S 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlement....! 


June  11, 

June  4, 

Parity 

1927 

lsr/7 

.00  $4.86§ 

$4.8505 

$4.8568 

.139 

.1388 

.1390 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

L.   

.0391 

.0391 

.402 

.4001 

.4004 

.0552 

.0558 

.1756 

.1753 

.0500 

.0505 

!  m 

.  1922 

.1924 

.238 

.2368 

.2370 

.0133 

.0133 

'.268 

.2597 

.2598 

.268 

.2674 

.2678 

.268 

.2669 

.2672 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4631 

.4625 

.4525 

.4525 

.3643 

.3643 

$i'.666o 

.9992 

1.0000 

.498 

.4655 

.4650 

.424 

.4243 

.4237 

.1187 

.1187 

!  4.'86§ 

4.8500 

4.8500 

1.0050—1.0175 

1.0050—1 

.6300 

.6387 

!  .402 

.4010 

.4005 

4.86^ 

3.7000 

3.7800 

.  567 

.5612 

.5612 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complele  Phrase  code. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines.  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  chambre  de  commerce,  district  of  montreal;  border  chamber  of  commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

491.  Foodstuffs. — Commission  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  covering  Jamaica  and  the 
West  Indies  generally,  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs  of 
all  kinds  with  a  view  to  representation. 

492.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Vienna,  Austria,  representing  first-class  Hungarian  flour  mills, 
desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  first-class  Canadian  flour  mill  for  the  Austrian 
market. 

493.  Flour. — A  Bristol  broker  seeks  Canadian  connection  for  the  sale  of  flour  in  the 
Weft  of  England. 

494.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  with 
branch  offices  in  Oslo  and  Copenhagen,  wish  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

495.  Canned  Lobsters- -An  agerffc  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  representing  prominent 
British  firms,  desires  to  secure  the  representation  for  Czechoslovakia  of  a  first-class  Cana- 
dian packer  of  canned  lobsters. 

496.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  firm  of  provision  agents  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  repre- 
senting a  number  of  leading  British  and  United  States  firms,  desire  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  first-class  Canadian  lobster  packing  concern. 

497.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

498.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

499.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  with 
branch  offices  in  Oslo  and  Copenhagen,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  packers  of 
evaporated  apples. 

500.  Packing-house  Products. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
with  branch  offices  in  Oslo  and  Copenhagen,  wish  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  Canadian 
packing  houses. 

501.  Wine. — A  Manchester  firm  of  wine  merchants  are  interested  in  securing  a  Cana- 
dian port-type  wine,  fortified  to  36  degrees  Sykes.  Interested  a.s  buyers  and  would  con- 
sider quotations  f'.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard.  Samples  of  Australian  red  and  white  sweet 
wine  of  port  type  available  on  request  to  interested  firms  from  the  Department. 

Miscellaneous 

502.  Grain. — A  Bristol  broker  desires  to  represent  in  the  West  of  England  a  firm  of 
grain  exporters. 

503.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  fish  meal. 

504.  Fish  Oil. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  fish  oil. 

505.  Patent  Medicines. — Commission  agent  covering  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies 
generally  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  patent  medicines  house. 

506.  Paper  Bags. — A  firm  of  cocoa  merchants  and  commission  agency  in  Port  of  Spain. 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  good  Canadian  firm  of  paper  bag  makers  for 
lime,  cement,  and  plaster. 

507.  Asbestos  Fibre. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  prominent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  asbestos  fibre. 
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508.  Dry  Goods.— Commission  agent  covering  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies  generally 
invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dry  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  of  all  kinds, 
with  a  view  to  representation. 

509.  Copper  Bars. — A  firm  in  Solingen.  Germany,  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery 
parts,  wish  to  secure  every  two  months  100  tons  of  copper  bars. 

510.  Dairying  and  Spraying  Equipment.— A  firm  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  are 
desirous  of  receiving  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  exporters.  (Quote  file  No 
16388.) 

511.  Dimension  Timber. — A  Bristol  firm  would  consider  quotations  on  birch,  poplar, 
and  basswood,  cut  to  sizes  as  per  attached  specification,  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

512.  Spruce. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  at  Liverpool  with  offices  in  London,  have 
recently  opened  up  a  softwood  department  and  are  anxious  to  develop  connections  with 
St.  John  and  Halifax  spruce  exporters  who  are  not  already  represented  in  this  area. 

513.  Maple  Flooring. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  timber  brokers  have  expressed 
interest  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  maple  flooring  with  a  view 
to  representing  them  in  this  market. 

514.  Birchwood. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  at  Liverpool,  washing  to  expand  their  Cana- 
dian business,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  who  are  not  already 
represented  in  this  market. 

515.  Whitewood  Discs. — A  London  company  manufacturing  aerated  waters  are  open 
to  purchase  supplies  of  round  whitewood  discs  as  used  for  protecting  ginger  beer  bottle 
corks  from  the  wire  fastening,  and  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  discs 
are  usually  packed  in  barrels  containing  500  gross  each,  and  the  company  purchase  two  or 
three  barrels  at  a  time.    Samples  available  at  the  Department. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Aviator,  June  14;  Canadian  Hunter,  June  24;  Canadian 
Trapper,  July  4 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  June  18;   Colonian,  July  2;   a  steamer,  July  9 — all  White 

Star-Dominion);  a  steamer,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  25. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Tarr  Head.  Head  Line,  June  28. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  June  17;  Canadian  Commander,  July  1 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line.  June  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  23;   Athenia,  June  17;   a  steamer,  June 
24;    Letitia,  July  1 — all  Anchor-Donald.eon. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  June  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  June  17;  Montrose.  June  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cal- 
garic,  June  15;  Megantic,  June  18;  Doric,  June  25;  Albertic,  July  2;  Regina,  July  7 — all 
White  Star-Dominion;   Modavia,  June  17;  Aurania,  June  24— both.  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  London. — Marburn,  June  14;  Bclingbroke,  June  18;  Bosworth,  June  25;  Berwyn, 
July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  14;  Canadian  Hunter,  June  24; 
Canadian  Trapper,  July  4 — all  C.G.M.M. ;  Antonia,  June  17;  Ascania,  June  24 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson;  Ariano,  Furness  Line.  June  25. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  June  16;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  23 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  June  18;  Cairnesk.  June  25 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairndhu,  June  19;  Cairngowan,  June  30 — both  Thomson  Line;  Queens 
County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Key  W'est.  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd..  June  24. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild.  Scandinavian-American  Line,  June  29. 

To  Oslo,  Trondhjem,  Bergen  and  Stavanger. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian- American 
Line,  July  15. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mcditerraneo  Italian  Service,  June  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Aboukir,  Canadian  South  American  Line,  June  26. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 
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To  Australian  Ports. — Manchester  Merchant,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd..  June  15;  Cana- 
dian Inventor.  C.G.M.M.,  June  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  Walcheren,  New 
Zealand  SS.,  Ltd.,  June  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  June  16; 
Canadian  Beaver,  June  30 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas.  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
June  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper  (calls  at  Charlottetown) ,  C.G.M.M.,  June  30. 
To  Cornerbrook.  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  22,  July  6;   Nayarit,  June  27,  July  11 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montnairn,  June  15;  Montroyal,  June 
28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  June  22;  Empress  of  France, 
June  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  June  18;  Canadian 
Skirmisher.  July  2— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  June  25;   Newfoundland,  July  13 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  June  25;  Newfoundland,  July  13 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  June  14.  June  25;  Sambro,  June  18 — both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nerissa,  June 
14,  June  28;   Silvia.  June  21— both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon . — -Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  June  24;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  June  21. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  June  17;  Canadian 
Volunteer.  July  1— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  June  15,  July  13;  Andalusia, 
June  29— both  Pickford  &  Blaek. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Chicago,  French  Line,  June  20. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,-  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  June  17;  Arizona  Maru, 
July  5 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  June  14;  Protesilaus,  July 
5 — both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Wtest  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  July  23. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,    Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
June  29. 

To  Bbisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bronnoy,  Australian 
Service,  July  5. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  June  21 ;  Pacific  Trader,  July  7 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  30. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  June  18;  Alaska,  June  24 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line.  June  20. 
To  Liverpool,  Southampton.  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  July  1. 

To  Trinidad  and  othfr  West  Indian  Ports. — British  Monarch,  Canadian  Transport 
Company,  July  2. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica— Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  July  23. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolplie 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 
James  Cormaek.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — M^aL. 
(2).    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters.  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

sed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AUSTRIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  May  25,  1927— Austria  is  another  European  country  "-  in  which 
the  sale  of  Canadian  flour  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  The  Austrian 
bakers  have  discovered  that  with  the  use  of  Canadian  flour  they  can  make  more 
and  better  bread.  The  prohibition  of  night  baking  also  favours  the  employ- 
ment of  a  fast  baking  flour.  Many  of  the  Austrian  bakery  companies  therefore 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  Canadian  flour  with  the  locally  milled 
product. 

USE  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

Before  the  war  the  territory,  which  now  comprises  the  Austrian  Republic, 
was  supplied  almost  exclusively  with  wheat  flour  milled  from  Hungarian  or 
local  wheat.  This  flour  was  of  uniformly  good  quality.  During  the  war  the 
Hungarians  exhausted  the  soil  through  the  excessive  growing  of  wheat  and 
this  is*  reported  to  have  affected  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Canadian  flour  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  bakers  have  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  Can- 
adian product  enables  them  to  bake  a  better  bread  as  well  as  a  larger  quantity 
for  the  same  amount  of  flour  used.  They  have  therefore  adopted  the  practice 
of  mixing  Canadian  flour  with  local  or  Hungarian  flour. 


*A  report  on 
issue  (No.  1219). 


■'The  Czechoslovak  Market  for  Canadian  Flour"  was  published  in  our  last 
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Another  factor  which  has  favoured  the  use  of  Canadian  flour  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  night  baking  in  force  since  the  war.  The  bakers  can  only  com- 
mence work  at  5  a.m.,  so  they  require  a  flour  which  will  produce  a  quick-baking 
bread  in  order  that  they  can  make  their  deliveries  on  time.  This  quality  has 
been  found  in  the  Canadian  flour. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Austrian  bakers  mix  on  the  average  from  15  to  30 
per  cent  Canadian  flour  with  the  local  flour.  In  some  cases  they  use  up  to  40 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  Canadian  flour  mixed  with  local  flour  is  less  in 
Austria  than  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  two  leading  baking  concerns  in  Vienna,  who  have  retail  stores  through- 
out the  city  and  are  the  two  largest  consumers  of  flour  in  the  republic,  are 
reported  not  to  use  any  Canadian  or  United  States  flour,  but  only  the  domestic 
or  Hungarian  product-  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  horiie  baking 
in  Vienna  and  for  this  purpose  Canadian  flour  is  not  used,  but  only  local  or 
Hungarian  granular  flour. 

FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Austria  is  a  market  in  which  flour  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  said 
to  compete.  The  domestic  milling  industry  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon 
imported  wheat,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  Hungary.  After  domestic  flour 
the  largest  sale  is  for  Hungarian  flour  and  for  flour  from  Roumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia, the  greater  part  of  which  is  milled  in  territory  formerly  Hungarian. 
Since  the  war  Canadian  and  United  States  flours  have  been  able  to  compete 
more  effectively  in  the  Austrian  market.  Small  quantities  of  flour  are  imported 
from  Argentina.  Of  the  other  European  countries,  Italy  supplies  macaroni  flour 
and  also  sends  some  other  kinds  of  flour  to  the  Tyrol  and  Southern  Austria,  while 
small  quantities  are  also  supplied  by  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  France 
(Alsace) . 

The  total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Austria  in  the  last  four  calendar  years 
have  been  as  follows  (in  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds) :  1923,  282,901 ;  1924, 
258,450;  1925,  109,434;  1926,  145,081. 

The  total  quantity  imported  has  been  largely  affected  by  the  wheat  harvests 
in  each  year,  as  Austria  requires  to  import  wheat  either  in  the  form  of  grain 
or  of  flour  and  the  total  requirements  depend  on  the  results  of  each  year's 
crop. 

The  countries  of  origin  for  the  wheat  flour  imported  in  the  calendar  year 
1926  are  indicated  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  Austrian 
trade  statistics: — 

Austrian  Imports  of  Wheat  Four,  1926 

Quantity  Value 
Metric  Tons       1.000  Austrian 

From  (2.204  lbs.)  Shillings 

Hungary   72,247  51,572 

Roumania   25,245  17,737 

Jugoslavia   16,550  11,576 

United  States   13,098  9,615 

Italy   8,443  6,131 

Canada   4,148  3,074 

Germany   1,535  1,106 

Czechoslovakia   1,.392  737 

German  Free  Ports   524  381 

Trieste  Free  Port   492  365 

France   394  292 

Argentina   329  253 

Poland   205  144 

Switzerland   112  75 


145.081  103,319 


Note:  1  Austrian  shillings $0. 14125. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  Hungary,  Roumania  and  Jugoslavia  together  sup- 
plied 78-6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  Austria 
last  year.  Most  of  the  flour  from  Roumania  and  Jugoslavia  came  from  mills 
in  the  Banat  or  territory  which  formerly  comprised  part  of  Hungary. 

Of  the  remaining  31,039  metric  tons  imported  into  Austria  last  year  a  total 
of  17,246  metric  tons  was  credited  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  total  of  1,016  metric  tons  credited  to  the  German  and  Trieste 
Free  Ports  consisted  mostly  of  flour  from  North  America.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  total  quantity  of  North  American  flour  shown  in  the  Austrian 
trade  statistics  as  having  been  imported  last  year  amounted  to  around  18,000 
metric  tons  or  202,400  barrels. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  above  importation  from 
North  America  consisted  of  Canadian  flour.  In  nearly  all  European  countries 
Canadian  flour  is  frequently  credited  as  an  import  from  the  United  States  for 
the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  is  shipped  through  United  States  ports. 
Vienna  importers  expressed  the  opinion  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  North 
American  flour  sold  in  Austria  last  year  originated  in  Canada.  This  would 
mean  that  the  importation  of  Canadian  flour  into  Austria  in  1926  must  have 
been  slightly  in  excess  of  120,000  barrels.  It  would  seem  at  any  rate  that  over 
a  hundred  thousand  barrels  were  sold  in  that  market  last  year. 


The  recent  increased  sale  of  Canadian  flour  in  Austria  has  been  facilitated 
by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  flour  in  accordance  with  the  trade  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  treaty  came  into  effect  in  August, 
1926,  and  provided  for  a  conventional  duty  on  wheat  flour  at  the  rate  of  a  sur- 
plus of  1.45  gold  crowns  per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.)  over  the  duty  on  wheat  so  long 
as  the  latter  is  less  than  1.50  gold  crowns.  If  the  wheat  duty  is  1.50  gold 
crowns  or  more  the  surplus  duty  on  flour  is  1 . 65  gold  crowns.  The  wheat  duty 
is  on  a  sliding  scale  depending  on  the  price  of  wheat  and  ranges  from  a  mini- 
mum of  0.25  gold  crowns  to  a  maximum  of  4.00  gold  crowns  per  100  kg.  Since 
November  26  last  the  wheat  duty  has  been  at  the  minimum  rate  of  0.25  gold 
crowns,  so  that  the  duty  on  flour  is  1.45  gold  crowns  plus  0.25  gold  crowns 
or  1.70  gold  crowns  ($0,345)  In  addition  there  is  a  turnover  tax  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  7  per  cent  of  67  shillings,  which  makes  the  total  duty  payable  on  the 
importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Austria  equal  to  7.13  Austrian  shillings  ($1.01) 
per  100  kg. 

Before  the  treaty  with  Hungary  became  effective,  the  surplus  conventional 
duty  on  flour  was  3  gold  crowns.  There  is  also  a  general  duty  of  5  gold  crowns, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  products  of  any  flour-exporting  country.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Assembly  providing  for  the  increase 
of  the  duty  on  wheat  to  4  gold  crowns  ($0.81)  per  100  kg.,  and  of  the  duty  on 
flour  to  8  gold  crowns  ($1.62).  It  is  not  certain  if  these  proposals  will  be 
passed,  and  for  these  duties  to  become  effective  the  conventional  rates  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  with  Hungary  would  have  to  be  abrogated. 


The  Republic  of  Austria  at  present  produces  rather  less  than  half  of  its 
wheat  requirements,  while  a  smaller  quantity  of  rye  also  usually  has  to  be 
imported.  The  crop  yields  of  the  principal  bread  grains  in  the  last  two  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 


DUTIES  ON  WrHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


GRMN  SUPPLY  OF  AUSTRIA 


In  Metric  Tons 


Yield  of  wheat 
Yield  of  rye .  . 


1925 
290,400 
550.100 


1926 
271,500 
491,500 
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The  total  imports  of  bread  grains  in  the  calendar  year  1926  amounted  to 
251,675  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  97,030  metric  tons  of  rye.  In  addition,  there 
were  imports  of  145.081  metric  tons  of  wheat  flour  and  of  5,146  metric  tons 
of  rye  flour.    Exports  of  bread  grains  and  of  flour  were  only  of  small  amounts. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  in  1926,  Hungary  supplies  174,103 
metric  tons  or  69  per  cent;  the  United  States,  26,210  tons;  Jugoslavia,  21,125 
tons;  Italy,  9,643  tons;  Canada,  6,740  tons;  Germany,  5,040  tons;  and  Rou- 
mania,  4,104  tons.  Small  quantities  were  also  imported  from  Poland,  Argen- 
tina, Czechoslovakia,  and  Russia,  while  300  tons  are  given  as  having  been 
imported  from  the  Trieste  Free  Port.  The  latter  quantity  probably  consisted 
mostly  of  wheat  from  North  America-  The  total  importation  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Trieste  Free  Port  amounted  to  33.250  metric 
tons  (1,221,000  bushels)  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  quantity  probably  origin- 
ated in  Canada,  the  United  States  figure  including  Canadian  wheat  shipped 
through  ports  in  that  country. 

On  the  basis  of  the  grain  supply,  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  flour  in  Austria  is  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  metric  tons,  of 
which  wheat  flour  comprises  slightly  over  50  per  cent.  The  imports  of  wheat 
flour  therefore  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  requirements. 

AUSTRIAN  MILLING  INDUSTRY 

Austria  has  a  fairly  considerable  milling  industry  with  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient for  domestic  requirements.  There  are  a  large  number  of  country  mills. 
Unlike  Czechoslovakia,  there  are  also  a  limited  number  of  large  mills  special- 
izing in  the  milling  of  wheat. 

The  largest  Austrian  mill  is  located  in  Vienna  and  belongs  to  the  Erste 
Wiener  Walzmiihle,  Vonwiller  &  Co  A.-G.  This  mill  has  a  capacity  for  grind- 
ing 500  tons  of  wheat  daily.  Another  Vienna  flour  mill  has  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  of  wheat  a  day,  while  a  third  mill  in  Vienna  is  capable  of  milling  120 
tons  of  wheat  and  a  similar  quantity  of  rye.  These  three  mills,  together  with 
another  smaller  mill  near  Vienna,  have  lately  been  combined  into  a  group  con-v 
trolled  by  the  Getreide  A.-G.  They  use  a  small  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat 
for  mixing  with  local  grain,  but  generally  overseas  wheat  is  too  expensive  for 
the  Vienna  mills,  who  grind  chiefly  local  and  Hungarian  wheat. 

The  only  other  very  large  mill  in  Austria  is  one  situated  near  Innsbruck 
in  the  Tyrol.  This  mill  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  120  tons  of  wheat  and  rye 
daily  and  uses  a  fair  quantity  of  North  American  wheat. 

The  milling  industry  in  Austria  at  present  is  very  depressed  and  is  feeling 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition,  particularly  that  from  the  mills  in  Hungary 
and  the  Banat.  A  report  was  recently  published  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian 
milling  industry  was  only  operating  at  10  per  cent  of  capacity,  but  this  prob- 
ably does  not  take  account  of  the  country  mills.  Many  of  the  medium-sized 
mills  have  ceased  operation  and  of  the  four  mills  controlled  by  the  Getreide 
A.-G-  only  one  was  operating  last  April.  This  depression  in  the  industry  has 
led  the  millers  to  institute  an  active  campaign  for  more  protection  against 
imported  flour. 

CHIEF  FLOUR-CONSUMING  CENTRES 

Canadian  flour  is  imported  into  Austria  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
bakeries  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important 
consuming  centre  is  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  with  its  population  of  two  million 
contains  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  Republic,  estimated  in 
1923  at  6,535,363.  The  flour  requirements  of  Vienna  amount  to  over  a  thousand 
tons  a  day. 

The  next  largest  town  in  Austria  is  Gratz  with  a  population  of  about 
200,000.   It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Styria  and  is  located  in  the  south- 
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east  part  of  the  Republic.  Linz,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  the  distributing 
centre  for  Upper  Austria  and  has  a  population  of  less  than  100,000.  The  chief 
distributing  centre  of  the  Tyrol  is  Innsbruck.  The  only  two  other  consuming 
centres  for  Canadian  flour  of  any  account  are  Salzburg,  a  small  provincial 
town,  and  Wiener  Neustadt,  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  situated  thirty  miles 
south  of  Vienna. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   IMPORTED  FLOUR 

All  of  the  above  consuming  centres,  except  Gratz,  derive  the  bulk  of  their 
shipments  of  Canadian  flour  through  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg.  Only  a  small 
proportion  would  be  imported  through  Trieste.  Flour  dealers  in  Vienna  claimed 
that  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  flour  consumed  in  that 
city  was  received  through  Trieste. 

The  usual  method  of  transporting  flour  from  Hamburg  to  Vienna  and  Linz 
was  by  rail  to  Regensburg,  a  town  in  Germany  on  the  Danube  and  from  thence 
by  river  barge  or  steamer. 

Although  Vienna  is  nearer  Trieste  than  Hamburg,  it  was  claimed  that  there 
was  very  little  difference  in  the  freight  rates  from  the  two  ports.  The  railway 
line  from  Trieste  has  two  mountain  ranges  to  cross,  while  shipments  from  Ham- 
burg could'  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  river  transportation  on  the  Danube 
from  Regensburg  to  Vienna.  The  ocean  steamship  services  to  Hamburg  were 
more  frequent  and  the  handling  facilities  better  at  that  port,  so  that  more  regular 
deliveries  could  be  assured  from  Hamburg  than  from:  Trieste. 

Vienna  and  Linz  therefore  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  imports  of  Canadian 
flour  through  Hamburg  and  Regensburg.  A  small  proportion  might  also  be 
imported  through  Rotterdam.  Wiener  Neustadt  would  be  supplied  from  stocks 
in  Vienna;  Sakburg  from  stocks  in  Linz  or  direct  rail  shipments  from  Hamburg, 
Innsbruck  would  derive  the  bulk  of  the  small  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  con- 
sumed in  the  Tyrol  chiefly  by  rail  from  Hamburg,  but  a  proportion  difficult  to 
estimate  would  also  come  in  through  Italian  ports. 

This  leaves  Gratz  as  the  only  important  consuming  centre  in  Austria  to 
import  most  of  its  Canadian  flour  through  the  port  of  Trieste,  but  if  was 
stated'  that  Vienna  importers  might  also  occasionally  sell  Canadian  flour  to 
Gratz  from  stocks  imported  through  Hamburg. 

SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Canadian  flour  is  mostly  sold  to  dealers  in  Austria  by  flour  agents  of 
Canadian  mills  and  importers  located  in  Holland  and  Germany.  Some  of  these 
firms  halve  sub-agents  or  distributors  in  Vienna,  who  sell  direct  to  consumers.  It 
is  most  practical  for  the  Canadian  mills  to  entrust  their  selling  arrangements 
for  an  inland  country,  such  as  Austria,  to  agents  located  in  the  port  of  entry, 
in  this  case  chiefly  Hamburg,  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  circumstances  a 
Canadian  mill  would  also  be  justified  in  giving  the  exclusive  representation  in 
Austria  for  their  mill  brands  to  a  well-introduced  and  reliable  dealer  in  Vienna. 

The  Dutch  and  German  importers,  who  have  been  doing  most  of  the  business 
with  Austria  in  Canadian  flour,  usually  grant  credits  to  Austrian  buyers.  Three 
months  renitboursu  or  bank  guarantee  furnished  by  the  buyer  was  stated  to  be 
a  usual  method  by  which  Dutch  importers  sold  Canadian  flour  in  Vienna,  On 
the  other  hand,  sales  on  acceptances  ranging  from  fourteen  days  to  three  months 
were  also  reported.  The  Dutch  Arms  were  said  to  have  concluded  arrangements 
with  their  banks,  which  facilitated  the  granting  of  credit  to  first-class  Austrian 
buyers.  No  case  was  reported  of  any  credits  extended  to  Austrian  firms  by 
the  Canadian  milling  companies  direct. 

GRADES,   PACKING   AND  QUOTATIONS 

Since  Canadian  flour  i*  principally  sold  in  Austria  to  be  used  by  bakeries 
for  mixing  with  other  flours,  the  greatest  demand  is  for  the  export  patent  brands. 
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A  fair  quantity  of  third  patents  would  also  appear  to  be  imported  and  the 
proportion  of  this  grade  sold  is  greater  than  in  Czechoslovakia.  Probably  from 
80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  Canadian  flour  into  Austria  consists  of 
export  patents  and  the  remainder  of  third  patents. 

Canadian  Hour  sold  in  Austria  is  packed  in  either  jute  sacks  of  140  pounds 
each  or  in  cotton  sacks  of  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  each.  Third  patents  are  usually 
packed  in  cotton  sacks  and  the  use  of  this  form  of  container  would  also  appear 
to  be  increasing  for  export  patents,  although  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  still 
packed  in  jute  sacks. 

The  Dutch  end  German  importers  quote  Canadian  flour  to  Austrian  dealers 
in  Canadian  or  United  States  currency  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  e.g.  Hamburg,  per 
100  kg.  (220  pounds).  Sales  to  consumers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  quotations 
in  Austrian  shillings,  f.o.b.  Vienna,  per  100  kg.  In  the  latter  case  the  freight 
to  Vienna,  duty  and  handling  charges  are  included  in  the  price  quoted.  The 
handling  charges  at  Vienna  usually  amount  to  0.35  Austrian  shillings  or  five 
cents  per  100  kg. 


FLOUR  TRADE  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  1,  1927. — The  authorities  of  the  port  of  Bristol  have  furnished 
advance  figures  of  imports  of  flour  and  meal  into  this  port  for  their  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1927;  also  for  year  ending  April  30,  1926,  together  with 
comparative  figures  back  to  1914.  A  study  of  flour  imports  for  the  past  year 
is  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  long  and  disastrous  coal  strike  which  England 
endured  throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  past  twelve  months  under  review  and 
which  has  been  particularly  serious  in  its  effects  on  this  area.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  despite  a  decrease  of  10,000  tons  between  1926  and  1927,  imports  from 
Canada  not  only  were  maintained  but  increased  by  nearly  1,000  tons.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  importation  of  food  products  during  the  past  year,  as  in  all 
other  years,  has  been  steady:  whether  a  nation  works  or  not  it  must  eat. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years,  (This  year 
the  Port  Authority  have  received  permission  to  alter  their  fiscal  year  from 
April  30  to  March  31,  and  in  future  statistics  will  be  based  on  this  altered 
date) : — 

1925  1926  1927 


Tons  Tons  Tons 

Europe   5,296  3.669  3,013 

South   Africa   3,068  13,780 

India   14,176  17,068  13,212 

Canada — 

Pacific   Ports..    ..  02    31 

Atlantic  Ports..  .  15,891  13,607  14,541 
United  States — 

Pacific  Ports..    ..  325  13  31 

Atlantic  Ports..    .  12,034  7,348  10,327 

South  America   20.439  11,657  16.308 

Australasia   2,529  1,468  669 


73,820  68,610  58,132 

By  comparison  with  old  records  of  the  port,  it  is  found  that  in  1893  total 
flour  and  meal  imports  were  62,930  tons  of  which  total  6,000  tons  were  of  Can- 
adian origin. 

Despite  the  satisfactory  nature  of  imports  covering  the  past  year,  flour 
importers  have  all  complained  that  it  has  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  period  for 
them  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  English  port  millers.  The  latter 
have  cut  prices  in  an  effort  to  obtain  business  both  from  domestic  port  mills 
and  from  flour  importers. 
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EXCESS  CAPACITY  OF  ENGLISH  MILLS 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  war  increased  capacity  was  repeatedly 
urged  upon  English  millers  and  that  the  demand  was  met.  The  natural  result 
was  the  country  became  over-milled  and  chaos  finally  resulted  following  a 
period  of  Government  control.  It  is  estimated  that  the  country  has  a  capacity 
of  1,500  sacks  per  hour  in  excess  of  home  consumption.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  adaptation  of  the  Stevenson  plan  in  relation  to  the  rubber  industry  might 
in  its  application  to  the  flour  trade  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Undoubtedly  the 
big  port  millers  have  competitive  differences  which  are  benefiting  neither  the 
home  nor  the  import  trade.  The  natural  result  is  the  elimination  of  the  small 
English  miller  in  many  cases. 

SOUTH  WALES  IMPORTS 

The  following  are  the  imports  into  Cardiff  and  Swansea  of  Canadian  flour 
as  compared  with  other  sources  of  supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  two 
years  have  resulted  in  increased  imports  from  Canadian  mills,  and  with  direct 
shipments  from  Canada  via  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  into  the 
above-mentioned  ports. 

1925  1926 
Canadian      Other         Total      Canadian       Other  Total 


Port                Tons          Tons          Tons  Tons           Tons  Tons 

Cardiff                    745          4,733          5.478  1.722          4,487  6,209 

Swansea                   209            ....             209  281            ....  281 

Three  Months  to  31st  March  1927 

Canadian  Other  Total 

Poit                                                 Tons  Tons  Tons 

Cardiff                                                      453  883  1,336 

Swansea                                                      94  . .  94 


TREND  OF  TRADE  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

The  writer  prefers  to  give  the  views  of  certain  flour  importers  in  this  area 
without  comment.  This  information  is  from  a  reliable  source  and  is  particularly 
interesting  as  contrasting  with  the  views  expressed  later  in  this  report  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  statement  of  a  well-known  English  port  miller.  The 
views  expressed  are  as  follows: — 

For  mare  than  twelve  months  the  import  flour  trade  has  been  labouring  under 
peculiarly  difficult  conditions  produced  more  particularly  by  action  of  the  United  Kingdom 
milling  concerns  in  selling,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  their  products  at  below  the  parity 
of  wheat,  and  although  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  flour  delivered  by  them  has  been 
unsatisfactory  from  the  bakers'  point  of  view,  the  latter  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
look  at  price  rather  than  quality  and  to  be  able  to  thrust  upon  the  public  bread  which  is 
in  many  cases  unpalatable  and  unsatisfactory  in  other  respects,  but  which  is  still  bread  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  public,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  unsatisfactory  flour  has  been  passed 
along. 

Good  sound  Manitoba  flours  are  valued  by  the  better  class  and  more  discerning  of  the 
bakers,  but  who  have  been  in  many  cases  tempted  by  the  relatively  low  price  of  the  port 
milled  article  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  the  same  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  Sound  Manitoba  flours  have  been  valued  by  many  who  have  at  times  received  bad 
deliveries  of  port-milled  flours,  and  it  is  with  such  and  with  those  who  wisely  always  use 
a  certain  proportion  of  these  flours  in  their  mixtures  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  this  last 
twelve  months  has  been  done. 

When  imported  flours  were  relatively  cheaper  than  they  appear  to  be  to-day,  naturally 
a  very  much  larger  trade  was  done  in  them,  and  one  is  often  forced  to  wonder  how  long 
milling  concerns  in  this  country  will  be  (prepared  to  carry  on  the  tactics  which  have  so 
seriously  affected  their  balance  sheets  for  some  time  past.  We  cannot  help  but  think  that 
when  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  bad  policy  comes  to  an  end,  we  shall  secure  a  larger  share 
of  the  trade  as  without  doubt  good  honest  Manitoba  flours  are  appreciated  by  intelligent 
members  of  the  trade  and  many  of  whom  would,  we  are  sure,  come  in  for  larger  quantities 
if  it  were  not  for  the  uneconomic  competition  of  the  home  millers. 
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SPILLERS'  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


The  annual  meeting  of  Spillers  Importing  &  Associated  Industries  Limited 
was  recently  held  at  Cardiff,  and  for  the  second  year  dividends  on  ordinary 
shares  were  not  declared.  Eliminating  the  balance  sheet  which  is  most  inter- 
esting in  view  of  this  company's  Canadian  activities,  it  will  simply  be  noted 
that  the  company's  losses  owing  to  the  coal  strike  were  both  direct  and  indirect. 
One  item  alone  of  $250,000  was  for  additional  cost  of  fuel  and  power.  In  addi- 
tion freight  rates  reached  such  extraordinary  levels  that  in  some  cases  the  con- 
sumer escaped  the  full  burden  of  the  extra  cost-  From  one  mill  deliveries  of 
flour  were  only  possible  under  military  escort. 


The  views  of  this  huge  concern  in  relation  to  imported  supplies  of  flour 
of  which  Canada  plays  an  important  part  are  illuminating.  The  report  in  part 
reads  as  follows: — 

The  milling  trade  of  the  country  was  certainly  no  better,  and  was  probably  worse  than 
previously.  The  main  reason  for  this  was  the  excess  capacity  which  was  emphasized  under 
Government  control.  In  addition  there  was  a  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  bread, 
due  among  other  causes  to  the  higher  scale  of  living,  and  finally  there  was  the  competition 
of  imported  flour,  which,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  flour  compared  with  wheat,  had 
during  the  last  year  arrived  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  over  4.300,000  sacks.  The  bulk 
of  this  imported  flour  did  not  show  a  fair  commercial  profit  to  the  manufacturers,  a  very 
large  proportion  showed  no  profit  at  all,  and  probably  a  lot  of  it  showed  a  loss.  In  other 
words,  it  was  dumped.    .    .  . 

The  company's  new  mill  at  Birkenhead  had  been  opened  during  the  year,  and  the  mill 
at  Calgary,  Alberta,  was  expected  to  commence  its  trial  inns  very  shortly. 


The  National  Association  of  Millers  have  during  the  past  few  months  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  agitation  against  the  use  of  the  white  loaf  as 
compared  with  the  so-called  brown  loaf.  A  referendum  was  taken  of  medical 
men  in  Great  Britain  and  results  from  nearly  1,000  doctors  throughout  the  coun- 
try showed  that  89  per  cent  of  them  eat  white  bread  themselves  and  80  con- 
sider the  white  loaf  a  good  and  nutritious  food  as  part  of  the  normal  diet.  In 
addition,  76-6  per  cent  repudiate  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  New 
Health  Society  that  white  bread  is  "  the  curse  of  our  age." 


In  a  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1153  (March 
6,  1926),  Avonmouth  dock  dues  were  given  reduced  to  cost  per  sack.  As  these 
have  been  of  considerable  interest  to  Canadian  millers,  the  writer  is  pleased  to 
again  furnish  these  to  eliminate  correspondence  on  the  matter: — 


DUMPING  OF  FLOUR 


PROPAGANDA  FOR  THE  WHITE  LOAF 


AVONMOUTH  DOCK  DUES  INCLUDING  SURCHARGE 


FLOUR 


1.  Avonmouth — 4  tons  ex  Ship — 


Shillings  per  ton 


Dues , . 
Shed  Dues 


2G 
1 
27 


Landing 


52  =  8d.  per  sack. 


2.  Avonmouth — 4  tons  Within  72  hours- 


Dues   26 

Shed  Dues   1 

Landing   64 


811  =  Is.  Ud.  per  Back. 
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3.  Avonmouth — Less  than  4  tons — 

Shillings  per  ton 

Dues   2G 

Shed  Dues   1 

Landing   76 

101  — Is.  3d.  per  sack. 

20 
1 
07 

122  =  Is.  6]d.  per  sack. 

5.  Avonmouth  to  Pyile  Hill  and  Avonside — ■ 

Carriage   20 

Handling   13 

40  =  6d.  sack  added  to  Avonmouth  charges. 

Avonmouth  is  seven  miles  below  Bristol  on  the  Avon  river.  Canadian 
freighters,  owing  to  their  tonnage,  eannot  come  up  to  Bristol  docks. 

Flour  arriving  at  Avonmouth  may  be  delivered  direct  to  customers  inland 
other  than  Bristol;  may  go  into  storage  at  Avonmouth;  or  be  delivered  to 
Bristol  and  then  stored.  It  is  on  account  of  these  options  that  there  appears 
considerable  differences  and  variation  in  flour  charges  at  this  port.  In  addi- 
tion to  dock  charges  there  are  other  charges  for  cartage  and  storage. 

The  warehouse  rate  given  above  is  for  storage  at  Avonmouth,  while  the 
last  schedule  is  for  direct  shipment  to  Bristol  City  and  must  be  added  to  Avon- 
mouth charges.  Storage  charges  are  fixed  at  4^d.  per  ton  per  week.  It  may 
be  explained  that  under  special  circumstances  the  Port  of  Bristol  quote  a  special 
rate  for  delivery  direct  ex  ship  to  trucks  of  2s.  2d.  per  ton  plus  20  per  cent  sur- 
charge. This  rate  is  subject  to  there  being  an  ample  supply  of  trucks;  orders 
being  on  hand  prior  to  arrival  of  steamer;  to  the  stowage  on  board  steamer  per- 
mitting of  delivery  being  made  direct  to  truck  without  sorting;  and  to  orders 
being  for  not  less  than  four  tons,  one  mark  and  destination. 


4.  Warehouse  rat* 
Dues.  .    . . 
Shed  Dues, 
Landing.  . 


APPLE  SEASON  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1926-27* 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  May  27,  1927. — The  principal  features  characterizing  the  apple 
market  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  season  1926-27,  as  com- 
pared with  last  season,  have  been  the  very  large  arrivals  of  American  barrel 
apples,  especially  York  Imperials,  Winesaps,  and  Ben  Davis  from  Virginia; 
and  Baldwins  and  Greenings  from  New  York;  the  heavy  supplies  of  Western 
American  boxed  apples,  the  condition  of  which,  in  many  cases,  has  not  been 
satisfactory;  the  considerable  increase  of  British  Columbia  apples  offered;  the 
short  supplies  of  fruit  from  Ontario;  the  greatly  improved  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  apples;  and  the  shortage  of  the  English  and  Continental 
crops.  The  Virginia  crop  was  not  only  a  very  large  one,  but  of  excellent  quality 
generally,  and  the  large  supplies  regularly  coming  forward  of  straight  lines  of 
the  highly  coloured  varieties  characteristic  of  this  state  offered  severe  competi- 
tion to  the  output  from  Nova  Scotia  during  the  heavy  shipping  months  before 
Christmas.  After  the  New  Year  exports  were  still  maintained  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale,  but  the  Virginia  shipments  were  very  generally  out  of  condition, 
and  in  this  respect  compared  most  unfavourably  with  Canadian  supplies.  New 
York  Baldwins  and  Greenings,  however,  which  were  shipped  in  quantity,  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  a  condition  remarkably  free  from  deterioration. 


*  Abstracted  from  Apple  Supplement  No.  G2  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 
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Another  unfortunate  factor  in  the  situation  has  been  the  widespread  indus- 
trial depression  as  a  result  of  the  miners'  strike,  which  undoubtedly  had  a 
definite  effect  in  producing  a  hold-back  tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  except 
when  fruit  was  obtainable  at  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  very  fortunately 
the  English  and  Continental  crops  have  been  light.  The  Continental  outlook 
resulted  in  diverting  to  the  Continent  an  increase  of  645,435  barrels  and 
1,151,018  boxes  over  the  quantities  shipped  there  last  year,  and  thus  relieved 
the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  very  greatly,  while  the  English  light  crop 
exercised  a  particularly  important  influence  on  the  market.  The  very  popular 
English  dessert  variety,  Cox's  Orange,  was  practically  a  total  failure,  and  this 
has  placed  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  supplies  at  a  very  decided  pre- 
mium. A  much  more  important  consideration,  however,  was  the  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  English  cooking  apples,  creating  a  very  strong  call  for  cooking 
varieties  from  Canada,  which  in  a  normal  season  find  a  much  less  satisfactory 
market.  Nova  Scotia  Starks  particularly  have  benefited  very  considerably 
from  this  shortage. 

Last  season  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Ontario  apples  readied  this 
market  as  a  result  of  an  abnormally  large  crop,  but  the  crop  of  1926  was  very 
short  in  that  province,  competitive  conditions  in  this  country  did  not  result  in 
attractive  prices,  and  as  a  result  very  few  Ontario  apples  have  been  on  offer, 
and  these  mainly  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  both  of  which  markets  have  always 
greatly  appreciated  fruit  from  that  province.  London,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  paid  prices  for  Ontario  apples  equal  to  those  of  the  northern  markets  and 
is  therefore  generally  avoided. 

British  Columbia  apples  have  been  extensively  distributed,  and  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  last  year,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have 
in  general  been  of  satisfactory  quality,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  seasonal  wastage. 

Nova  Scotia  apples  have  been  shipped  in  quantity  to  all  the  principal 
markets,  and  the  condition  and  quality  have  been  much  superior  to  the  output 
of  last  season,  eliciting  considerable  favourable  comment  from  the  trade. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  season  especially  the  condition  and  percentage  of  slacks 
has  compared  most  favourably  with  those  of  competitors.  The  remarkably 
small  proportion  of  slacks  indeed  has  been  a  revelation  of  possibilities  in  this 
connection,  and  goes  far  towards  showing  that,  with  due  care  on  the  part  of 
the  shipper,  it  is  possible  to  deliver  fruit  fully  complying  with  the  rigid  condition 
requirements  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  markets. 

Receipts  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  at  various  ports  are  reported  as  foiiows: 
London,  320,700  barrels;  Liverpool,  102,406  barrels;  Manchester,  111,638 
barrels;  Glasgow,  1,620  barrels;  Cardiff,  37,500  barrel*;  Southampton,  4,000 
barrels — a  total  of  577,864  barrels.  Receipts  of  Ontario  apples  have  been  as 
follows:  London,  4,000  barrels;  Liverpool,  34,458  barrels;  Manchester,  972 
barrels;  Glasgow,  22,067  barrels — a  total  of  61,497  barrels.  A  total  of  some 
773,089  boxes  of  apples  were  received  from  British  Columbia,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 26,969  boxes  were  sent  to  Manchester,  194,436  to  Liverpool,  243,537  to 
Glasgow,  36,000  to  Newcastle,  9,700  to  London,  and  235,000  to  Southampton. 

In  spite  of  the  specially  severe  competition  this  year,  price  levels  of  barrel 
apples  were  about  equal  to  those  of  1925  during  November,  while  in  December 
they  were  definitely  higher.  In  January  values  for  Golden  Russets  were  a  few 
shillings  lower  than  in  1926,  but  all  other  varieties  were  much  higher  in  value 
than  last  season.  In  February,  also,  much  higher  values  were  returned  than 
in  1926.  The  price  situation  for  boxed  apples  has  been  much  less  satisfactory, 
and  values  have  been  lower  during  November,  December,  and  January  than 
for  either  of  the  two  previous  seasons.  In  February,  however,  values  were  higher 
for  Jonathans,  which  have  comprised  the  bulk  of  shipments,  than  in  either  1925 
or  1926;  somewhat  higher  also  for  Delicious  but  lower  for  Newtowns. 
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ENGLISH  FRUIT  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

A  British  agricultural  statistics  publication,  just  issued,  confirms  that  in 
1926  there  was  practically  a  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  due  in  the  main  to  spring 
frosts,  writes  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Liverpool,  in  Apple  Supplement  No.  62 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  The  estimated  average  yield  per  tree 
of  dessert  and  cooking  apples  over  the  whole  country  was  only  about  10J 
pounds,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  yield  of  1925  and  less  than  half  the  poor 
crop  of  1924.  The  lightest  crops  were  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  counties, 
where  the  average  yields  were  estimated  at  under  5  pounds  per  tree.  Yields  of 
pears  were  variable,  but  on  the  whole  were  much  heavier  than  in  1925,  though 
well  below  1924,  when  the  total  production  was  485,000  cwt.  In  1926  the  pro- 
duction was  380,000  cwt.  The  average  yield  per  tree  is  given  as  pounds. 
Plums  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  1,320,000  cwt.  compared  with  800,000 
cwt.  in  1925  and  640,000  cwt.  in  1924.  On  the  whole;,  plum  crops  were  heavier 
in  the  Eastern  Counties  than  in  the  West  Midlands.  The  former  secured  yields 
a>  eraging  40  to  45  pounds  per  tree,  and  the  Kentish  crop  was  estimated  at  30 
pounds  per  tree,  but  in  Worcester  the  average  yield  was  only  about  16  pounds. 
The  total  acreage  of  orchards  in  1926  was  240,700  acres,  an  increase  of  2,600 
acres  over  1925.  Kent  in  1926  added  1,900  acres  to  its  orchard  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  indication  is  given  of  the  proportion  of  the  orchard  acreage  devoted 
to  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.,  respectively. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS  JUDGMENT  ON  BROWN-HEART  APPLES  CASE 

An  interesting  legal  case  has  just  been  finally  decided  by  the  dismissal  of 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  judgment  of  a  lower  court-,  in  a 
question  of  the  liability  of  a  shipping  company  for  damage  to  Australian  apples 
affected  with  brown-heart writes  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Liverpool,  in  Apple 
Supplement  No.  62  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  This  case  arose  in 
1921,  and  the  resulting  litigation  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  The  owners  of 
the  fruit,  relying  on  the  pronouncement  of  the  scientific  authorities  of  the  Low 
Temperature  Research  Station  at  Cambridge  University  that  lack  of  ventilation, 
resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
Australian  'brown-heart  condition  , claimed  that  adequate  ventilation  was  not 
provided,  and  that  therefore  the  shipping  company  was  liable  for  the  damage. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  evidence  that  a  condition  very  similar  to  the  brown-heart, 
due  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  practically  indistinguishable  from  it  in  appearance, 
known  as  "  internal  breakdown  frequently  arose  in  apples  before  shipment. 
Evidence  also  eliminated  the  operation  of  the  excessive  concentration  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  case  of  this  shipment,  and  showed  that,  although  the  holds  were 
kept  closed,  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice  at  the  time.  The 
decision  therefore  was  that  the  cause  of  damage  was  inherent  in  the  apples  them- 
selves, and  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  shipping  company. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  IMPORTS  OF  FISH 

Official  statistics  of  Czechoslovakia's  imports  of  fish  during  1926  show  that 
receipts  of  salted,  smoked,  or  dried  fish,  other  than  herrings,  totalled  362  tons, 
valued  at  3,815,000  Czechoslovak  crowns,  while  imports  of  herrings,  salted  or 
smoked,  reached  7,017  tons,  with  a  value  of  13,828,000  crowns.  Imports  of  all 
fish  during  1925  amounted  to  7,180  tons,  worth  17,249,000  crowns.  Until  last 
year  Germany,  Norway,  Hamburg,  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal  sources 
of  supply,  but  shipments  from  Great  Britain  have  shown  a  gradual  decrease 
since  1923,  and  during  1926  this  country  disappeared  entirely  from  the  list  of 
suppliers,  although,  from  the  fact  that  Scotch  herrings  are  still  sold  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, it  is  evident  that  some  indirect  business  is  still  being  carried  on. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  R.  S.  O  MEARA'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java,  has 
now  reached  Ottawa,  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  business  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory,  which  includes  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China, 
and  Siam.  Mr.  O'Meara  will  be  in  Halifax  on  June  21  and  22,  and  in  St.  John 
on  June  24  and  25.   His  visit  to  Montreal  begins  on  July  4. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  O'Meara,  or 
to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

MARKET  FOR  ELM  WOOD  IN  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Tradb«  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool.  May  27,  1927. — There  is  a  demand  in  this  district  for  Canadian 
elmwood  cut  into  sizes  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  coffins.  Many 
years  ago  Canadian  elm  was  imported  in  fairly  substantial  quantities  for  this 
purpose,  but  for  some  considerable  time  past  this  wood  has  not  been  easy  to 
get  owing  to  the  difficult  specifications  which  are  called  for  and  the  problem 
of  securing  the  wood  itself  at  a  figure  which  would  allow  exporting  at  a  profit. 

Coffins  are  made  in  this  country  from  oak  and  elmwood.  The  oak  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
more  expensive  type  of  coffins.  Elm  is  the  chief  material  from  which  the  cheaper 
lines  are  made,  and  this  wood  is  at  present  mainly  secured  in  England,  and 
from  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  when  the  supplies  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  not  available,  coffin  makers  had  to  resort  largely  to 
the  use  of  various  hardwoods  and  English  elm.  Although  English  elmwood  was 
always  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Midlands  and  South  of  England,  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  coffins  an  important  manufacturer  recently  interviewed  stated 
that  it  was  not  as  much  in  demand  in  the  North  as  imported  elm.  During 
the  war,  however,  it  was  extensively  used  all  over  the  country  and  since  then  its 
low  price  has  tended  to  make  competition  difficult. 

As  regards  quality,  Canadian  elm  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  English 
or  American.  English  elm  is  a  difficult  wood  to  use  in  this  trade,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  liable  to  twist  and  that  the  quality  is  unreliable.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  problem  of  twisting  makes  it  risky  for  producers  to  stock 
during  the  summer  months,  thus  preventing  them  from  preparing  for  the  heavier 
winter  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  elm  is  more  regular  in 
quality  and  will  keep  without  twisting,  so  that  when  it  can  be  procured  at  a 
reasonable  price  manufacturers  are  able  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  coffins  during  the  summer,  instead  of  having  to  confine  themselves  mainly  to 
oak.  Canadian  elm  is  also  of  better  appearance  in  the  grain  than  English  or 
American  and  more  resembles  oak.  The  only  fajult  found  is  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  shrink.  American  elm  was  described  by  importers  as  being  inferior 
to  Canadian  on  account  of  its  being  soft,  brown  in  colour,  and  shorter  in  the 
grain,  with  the  result  that  it  brings  lower  prices. 

A  general  specification  for  coffin  wood  in  this  market  is  for  boards  of  12 
inches  and  up  wide  to  contain  not  less  than  334  per  cent  of  17  inches  and  up, 
with  lengths  from  12  to  16  feet.  Lengths  of  6^,  7  and  8  feet  are  also  accept- 
able in  small  quantities  for  certain  customers.  Sometimes  buyers  will  take  as 
high  as  10  per  cent  of  strips  of  2^,  5  and  74  inches  wide,  which  they  can 
use  for  mouldings. 

Thicknesses  in  demand  are  |-,  £-  and  1-inch,  full  sawn.  In  the  South  of 
England  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  in  inch  thickness,  but  the  Liverpool  ami 
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Manchester  markets  take  about  equal  quantities  of  f-,  f-  and  1-inch.  Although 
widths  of  12  inches  and  up  with  a  high  percentage  of  17  inches  are  specified,  as 
the  wider  widths  represent  the  lids,  which  are  preferred  in  one  piece  if  possible, 
firms  interviewed  pointed  out  that  they  were  usually  unable  to  obtain  such  widths 
in  the  proportion  asked.  Where  a  specification  running  largely  to  17  inches  and 
up  wide  can  be  secured,  a  correspondingly  higher  price  can  of  course  be  obtained. 
A  manufacturer  recently  interviewed  who  has  had  extensive  experience  with 
the  various  grades  of  coffin  wood  imported  to  this  country,  estimates  the  current 
price  of  selected  English  elmwood  at  around  4s.  (97  cents)  per  cubic  foot  (com- 
posed of  inch  boards),  delivered  to  buyer's  warehouse.  As  against  this  price, 
the  same  firm  recently  paid  around  5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  per  foot  for  prime  Canadian 
elm,  ex  quay,  United  Kingdom  port.  American  elmwood  of  prime  quality  has 
been  valued  at  approximately  5  s.  ($1.21)  ex  quay.  If  regular  supplies  of  Cana- 
dian elmwood  could  be  secured  in  specifications  approximating  the  above  at 
reasonably  competitive  prices,  it  should  be  possible  to  substantially  increase 
this  business  as  the  various  firms  interviewed  all  reported  that  Canadian  elm 
is  the  most  suitable  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  priced  coffins 
sold  in  this  country.  Interested  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  June  1,  1927. — With  the  exception  of  the  coal  trade,  most  of 
the  main  industries  of  Northern  England  maintained  a  high  average  level  of 
activity  during  May  in  completing  arrears  of  work  accumulated  during  last 
year's  enforced  stoppage,  and  recent  reports  show  that  fewer  people  are  out 
of  work  at  present  than  at  any  period  in  the  past  seven  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  week  preceding  the  general  strike  of  a  year  ago.  The  most  recent 
figures  for  Liverpool  indicate  that  only  23,400  men  and  women  are  unemployed 
in  this  city  as  compared  with  30,000  at  this  time  last  year.  If  allowance  is 
made  for  the  fall  in  commodity  prices,  provincial  bank  clearings  during  the 
past  four  months  have  been  if  anything  in  excess  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1926.  There  has  been,  however,  some  considerable  anxiety  among 
certain  industries  on  account  of  the  lack  of  new  business,  and  the  question 
remains  as  to  how  far  present  activity  will  continue  after  the  unfilled  orders 
of  last  year  are  completed. 

The  flooding  of  an  extensive  area  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  had  an 
injurious  influence  on  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  during  the  past  month  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  confidence  which  prevailed  regarding  the  stability  of 
raw  material  prices.  The  rise  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
restricted  business  in  some  directions  and  the  newly  formed  Yarn  Association, 
anxious  to  prevent  accumulations  of  stock,  recently  directed  that  spindles 
supplying  the  coarser  counts  should  run  only  33^  hours  per  week  instead  of 
36,  which  had  been  the  rule  since  Easter.  In  the  finer  counts  production  has 
been  fairly  steady.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  month,  general  trading 
was  on  a  modest  scale  during  May  in  comparison  with  January  and  February. 
Inquiries  from  India  have  improved  again  lately,  but  purchases  have  been 'on 
very  careful  lines,  with  the  result  that  the  volume  of  business  done  has  been 
disappointing.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  Chinese  market  is  showing 
signs  of  improvement,  with  goods  being  more  freely  distributed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  buying  from  this  source  for  winter  shipments  may  commence  within  the 
next  two  months. 

The  position  of  the  Bradford  worsted  woollen  trade  remains  unsatisfactory, 
as  although  there  is  at  the  moment  pressure  for  delivery  of  seasonal  goods, 
there  is  the  expectation  of  more  idle  machinery  when  these  orders  are  filled,  and 
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manufacturers  of  worsted  lines  continue  to  complain  against  the  competition 
of  foreign-made  fabrics.  From  certain  other  woollen  manufacturing  centres 
reports  are  more  encouraging,  and  in  one  or  two  departments  export  trade  in 
wool  products  has  shown  improvement,  since  greater  quantities  of  tops  and 
yarns  have  been  exported  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1926. 

Although  production  of  iron  and  steel  was  continued  on  a  heavy  scale 
during  the  past  month,  a  number  of  the  important  works  in  Northern  England 
have  now  overtaken  the  bulk  of  their  unfilled  orders  and  the  persistent  absence 
of  new  business  has  been  causing  some  anxiety.  Stocks  of  pig  iron  have  been 
slowly  increasing.  The  cost  of  fuel  has  been  reduced  and  Cleveland  pig  iron 
quotations  dropped  5s.  per  ton  earlier  in  the  month-  Just  recently  a  further 
reduction  of  5s.  per  ton  wras  announced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  latest  conces- 
sion will  encourage  buyers  to  place  sufficient  orders  to  ensure  continued  steady 
production  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  heavy  steel  trade  in  the  Sheffield  area  enjoyed  another  month  of  active 
production,  but  not  on  quite  so  large  a  scale  as  earlier  in  the  year,  and  a  some- 
what curtailed  schedule  is  now  anticipated.  Since  the  close  of  the  coal  stop- 
page, however,  this  district  has  been  producing  more  steel  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  its  history,  and,  as  steel  consumers  are  reported  to  be  not  particularly 
well  stocked  with  material,  it  is  hoped  that  new  orders  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming. Fairly  heavy  arrears  of  orders  are  still  waiting  completion  at  the 
plate  rolling  mills  of  this  district  to  meet  the  demand  of  ship  builders,  boiler 
and  tank  makers,  and  new  business  is  on  an  encouraging  scale.  There  is  also 
a  good  level  of  trade  in  the  rolling  of  thin  sheets.  Conditions  in  the  Sheffield 
cutlery  and  plate  trades  have  been  unsatisfactory,  as,  although  a  fair  amount 
of  business  has  been  coming  from  the  Dominions,  home  demand  has  been  poor. 

Conditions  have  varied  in  the  engineering  industries,  but  a  good  deal  of 
trade  has  been  passing  in  certain  lines,  and  general  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment have  continued  at  a  good  level.  Firms  specializing  in  products  for  the 
shipyards  have  been  quite  well  employed  and  have  also  been  securing  new 
business.  There  has  been  a  well-sustained  demand  from  the  motor  car  indus- 
tries. Electrical  engineers,  on  the  whole,  have  continued  to  enjoy  a  very  good 
demand,  and  constructional  firms  have  also  been  well  employed,  generally  at 
remunerative  prices.  In  certain  engineering  lines,  however,  contracts  have  been 
so  keenly  competed  for  that  the  terms  arranged  have  been  unsatisfactory  and 
only  accepted  in  order  to  keep  plants  in  operation. 

While  new  shipbuilding  orders  have  not  been  coming  in  so  quickly  as  was 
the  case  earlier  in  the  year,  the  general  improvement  on  the  North  East  Coast 
has  been  maintained,  and  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  negotiation  in  pro- 
gress for  additional  tonnage. 

Reports  from  the  coalfields  of  this  district  have  been  discouraging.  Coal 
production  which  has  increased  has  been  in  excess  of  demand  and  while  ship- 
ments generally  have  been  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale,  new  buying  has  been 
restricted  owing  to  customers  holding  back  for  lower  prices  with  the  result  that 
values  have  steadily  declined.  In  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  areas  it 
is  stated  that  producers  can  go  little  if  any  farther  in  the  way  of  price  conces- 
sions, and  it  is  feared  that  the  policy  of  closing  down  pits  may  increase  through- 
out the  two  counties  unless  conditions  materially  improve. 

The  majority  of  the  Nottingham  lace  manufacturers  enjoyed  another 
month's  satisfactory  production,  and  the  demand  for  lace  goods  both  in  domestic 
and  overseas  markets  has  been  good. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  potteries  district  and  unem- 
ployment has  declined  to  about  12  per  cent,  with  half  of  those  registered  being 
part-time  workers. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  1216,  1217,  1218,  and 
1219,  and  dealt  with  political  divisions  and  population,  production  and  natural 
resources,  water  communications  of  the  countries,  and  the  distribution  systems 
of  Central  and  East  Africa.] 

Customs  Tariffs 

There  would  be  no  purpose  in  furnishing  particulars  of  the  Customs  enact- 
ments and  management  ordinances  of  the  various  political  divisions  of  the  Sub- 
continent. The  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  at  Ottawa  can  usually  supply  information  upon  any  points  of  import- 
ance to  Canadian  exporters.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  note  the  general 
trend  of  the  tariff  policies  of  each  of  the  political  divisions. 

There  are  four  different  tariff  alignments  among  the  eleven  territories 
between  South  Africa  and  the  Equator.  These  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: — 
South  African  Group. — Southwest  Africa;  Southern  Rhodesia;  Zambesi  Basin  of 
Northern  Rhodesia. 

Colonial  Group. — Portuguese  Bast  Africa;  Loanda,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes  (pro- 
vinces of  Angola). 

Congo  Basin  Agreement  Group. — Congo  Basin  of  Northern  Rhodesia;  Belgian  Congo; 
Angola  (except  provinces  of  Loanda,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes);  Nyasaland;  Kenya; 
and  Uganda. 

International  Agreement  Group. — Tanganyika;  Zanzibar. 

As  a  number  of  the  colonies  have  export  as  well  as  import  tariffs,  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  note  that  only  import  tariffs  will  be  discussed  in  this 
report. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GROUP 

The  mandated  state  of  Southwest  Africa  is  for  tariff  purposes  an  element 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  South  African  tariff  applies  in  every  par- 
ticular. Even  the  preferential  schedules  are  in  force.  The  port  of  Walfisch 
Bay,  which,  although  situated  in  the  mandated  territory,  has  always  been  a 
British  port,  is  administered  under  the  South  African  customs  tariff. 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  always  been  in  a  customs  union  with  South  Africa, 
and  as  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  that  colony  are  routed 
through  South  Africa  such  union  will  probably  continue.  It  is  an  incomplete 
union,  however,  and  the  present  tendency  is  against  Rhodesia  accepting  South 
African  tariff  changes.  In  the  original  agreement  for  reciprocity  between  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Rhodesian  colonies  a  safeguard  known  as  "  The 
Rhodes  Clause  "  was  inserted,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

No  customs  duties  levied  on  any  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  or  in  any  British  protectorate,  and  imported  in  Barotziland-North- 
western  Rhodesia,  shall  exceed  in  amount  the  duties  levied  on  such  articles  according  to 
the  tariff  in  force  in  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Order  in  Council,  1898,  or  the  tariff  contained  in  the 
Customs  Union  Convention  concluded  between  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Colony  of  Natal,  in  May,  1898,  whichever  are  the  higher. 

In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  British  preference  by  South  Africa  except  upon 
a  few  items  (22  out  of  372),  Rhodesia  has  remained  strongly  preferential. 
Moreover,  her  tariff  has  not  followed  the  protective  revision  of  South  Africa: 
the  tendency  is  to  retain  the  old  rates.  The  schedules  and  the  classifications 
of  the  South  African  tariff  are  followed,  but  instead  of  maximum  and  minimum 
columns,  Southern  Rhodesia  has  three  columns:  the  general,  where  the  duties 
are  roughly  analogous  to  South  African  duties;  the  British  preferential,  for 
reciprocating  dominions  or  possessions,  in  which  the  duties  are  usually  much 
lower  than  in  the  general  column;  and  a  column  for  non-reciprocating  British 
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possessions,  in  which  the  duties  roughly  follow  those  of  the  British  preferential 
general  schedule,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  rate  for  unclassified  goods  entering  Rhodesia  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  corresponding  British  preferential  rate  is  9  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A 
similar  advantage  is  extended  to  British  and  Dominion  goods  in  the  majority 
of  the  specific  items. 

Canadian  firms  shipping  to  Rhodesia  therefore  should  always  ascertain  the 
duties  upon  their  products,  as  there  is  often  a  very  great  advantage  by  shipping 
via  Beira  rather  than  through  South  African  ports.  On  shipments  through  South 
African  ports,  however,  a  transit  bond  can  be  arranged  by  South  African  clear- 
ing agents,  which  will  ensure  the  admission  of  goods  at  the  Rhodesian  rates. 
Any  goods  in  South  African  bond  may  be  released  for  shipment  to  Rhodesia 
on  payment  of  the  Rhodesian  rate  of  duty.  There  is  no  arrangement,  however, 
by  which  rebates  can  be  obtained  when  South  African  duty-paid  goods  a.re  re- 
exported to  the  Rhodesias. 

CONGO  BASIN  AGREEMENT 

The  territories  within  the  watersheds  of  the  Congo  Basin  (which  includes 
the  areas  drained  by  Lake  Tanganyika  and  its  affluents)  are  rather  peculiarly 
affected  in  tariff  matters  because  of  the  Congo  Basin  Agreement,  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885.  This  agreement  established  free 
trade  and  commercial  equality  for  all  nations  in  so  far  as  the  Congo  Basin  was 
concerned.  In  1890  free  trade  was  abolished  and  the  drafting  of  customs  tariffs 
was  left  to  the  various  political  divisions  which  possessed  territory  in  the  Congo 
Basin  as  defined.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  any  commodity  was 
instituted  as  the  maximum  assessment  which  was  permissible.  In  1919  this 
maximum  was  withdrawn,  and  the  agreement  was  extended  for  a  further  ten 
years.  The  present  agreement  will  be  reviewed  shortly.  As  the  agreement  cuts 
across  political  boundaries,  it  makes  the  administration  of  the  Customs  very 
difficult.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  assist  in  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
for  this  purpose  its  usefulness  is  over.  In  1929  some  modification  of  the  present 
position  may  be  anticipated.  If  the  agreement  is  terminated,  it  will  afford  the 
British  colonies  the  opportunity  of  instituting  preferences,  and  the  effect  of  such 
preferences,  particularly  in  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Kenya,  would  be  very 
considerable. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Northern  Rhodesia  is  divided  for  tariff  purposes.  The  Zambezi  Basin  is 
incorporated  in  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  and  the  Congo  Basin  in  the 
Congo  Basin  group.  Often  goods  which  enter  Northern  Rhodesia  at  one  rating 
are  subject  to  other  duties  before  they  reach  their  destination.  Moreover, 
Northern  Rhodesia  still  observes  the  principle  of  maximum  assessments  in  the 
Congo  Basin  area,  and  as  the  Northern  Rhodesian  tariff  follows  the  South 
African  classification  in  many  respects,  many  duties  are  collectable  upon  a 
specific  basis.  This  means  that  these  specific  items  are  only  valid  up  to  a  stated 
maximum.  The  Northern  Rhodesian  tariff  has  no  less  than  five  columns,  com- 
prising a  schedule  for  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  a  schedule  for  Great 
Britain  and  reciprocating  possessions,  a  schedule  for  British  possessions  which 
do  not  reciprocate,  a  general  schedule  for  the  Zambezi  Basin,  and  a  special 
schedule  for  the  Congo  Basin  area. 

NYAS  ALAND 

Nyasaland  is  in  the  Congo  Basin  area,  and  has  a  one-column  tariff,  with 
no  preference.  The  general  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  applies  to  almost 
all  imports  except  building  materials,  which  only  pay  10  per  cent.  The  only 
specific  duties  are  upon  wines  and  liquors  and  motor  cars.  The  free  list  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  East  African  colonies. 
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BELGIAN  CONGO 

The  Belgian  Congo  has  a  comparatively  simple  one-column  tariff,  composed 
of  ninety-four  items.  The  general  rate  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
highest  ad  valorem  duties  are  25  per  cent  on  a  small  number  of  luxury  com- 
modities. The  only  specific  duties  of  any  importance  are  those  upon  oils  and 
beverages.    There  is  no  free  list  of  any  importance. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that,  under  special  agreement,  Belgium  owns 
a  free  area  in  Dar-es-Salaam.  and  goods  for  the  Belgian  Congo  are  forwarded 
through  Tanganyika  upon  a  through  bill  of  lading,  without  bonding  formalities. 

THE  COLONIAL  GROUP  ANGOLA 

The  Portuguese  colonies  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  are  the  only  colonies 
in  the  Sub-Continent  whose  tariff  connections  with  the  Mother  Country  are 
of  an  intimate  nature.  Angola,  like  Northern  Rhodesia,  has  two  separate  and 
distinct  tariffs  because  of  the  presence  of  part  of  the  colony  in  the  Congo  Basin. 
The  national  tariff  is  applicable  only  to  Loanda,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes, 
the  three  coastal  areas  in  which  settlement  has  developed.  These  settlements 
are  really  bounded  by  their  transportation  systems,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  precise  boundary  has  ever  been  defined  between  the  Congo  Basin  and  the 
national  tariff  areas.  At  present  goods  for  seacoast  consumption  pay  the 
national  duty,  and  goods  for  inland  destinations,  the  Congo  Basin  duties. 

The  national  duty  is,  of  course,  highly  preferential,  Portuguese  goods  being 
assessed  at  approximately  one-half  the  duty  upon  foreign  importations.  A  still 
greater  measure  of  preference  is  achieved  through  the  advantages  granted  both 
national  and  foreign  goods  when  carried  in  Portuguese  bottoms.  A  rather 
remarkable  fact  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  customs  union  between  Mozam- 
bique and  Angola.  At  present  there  are  considerable  preferences,  but  not  free 
trade  between  these  colonies,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  duties  in  one  colony 
has  been  met  in  some  cases  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Angola  tariff  in  a  few 
words.  Its  ratings  are  very  largely  specific  and  are  subject  to  almost  infinite 
variation.  The  fluctuations  of  currency  and  the  establishment  of  worthless 
local  currencies  have  led  to  extraordinary  customs  enactments;  for  instance, 
Decree  367  increased  the  duties  up  to  twenty-five  times  the  previous  duties 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  luxury  articles  and  upon  commodities  produced 
in  Angola.  There  is  an  extensive  free  list,  however,  which  includes  agricultural 
implements,  timber,  and  cement,  three  of  the  principal  commodities  which 
Canada  might  supply  to  this  colony. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

The  political  peculiarities  of  Mozambique  make  the  tariff  situation  perhaps 
the  most  complicated  of  all  Sub-Continental  colonies.  A  very  large  portion  of 
this  colony  is  administered  by  chartered  companies,  which  have  the  privileges 
of  collecting  customs  revenue.  These  chartered  companies  are  under  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Mozambique,  but  their  authority  is  complete  in  the  areas 
which  they  control.  The  situation  in  the  north  of  Mozambique  (where  char- 
tered companies  other  than  the  Mozambique  Company  have  concessions)  is  too 
obscure  for  detailed  attention  in  this  report.  In  the  centre  of  the  colony,  the 
Mozambique  Company  are  the  actual  rulers  of  the  area  between  the  Zambezi 
and  a  boundary  at  22  degrees  south  latitude.  In  this  territory  the  Mozambique 
Ccanpany's  tariff  is  applicable  to  Sofala  and  Manica,  which  includes  the  port 
of  Beira.  South  of  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  and  in  other  areas 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Portuguese  High  Commissioner,  a  national 
tariff  is  in  effect. 
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In  the  Mozambique  Company  area  the  general  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  the  average  duty  upon  the  itemized  commodities  averages 
about  the  same  figure.  The  free  list  is  of  no  importance.  There  is  no  prefer- 
ence in  the  general  schedule  of  the  tariff,  but  a  second  schedule  institutes  heavy 
preferences  in  favour  of  Portuguese  goods  upon  fifteen  principal  items.  The 
same  advantages  accrue  to  Portuguese  shipping  as  in  Angola,  but  on  account 
of  the  Mozambique  ports  being  included  in  the  South  African  range,  such 
preferences  do  not  exert-  any  particular  influence  upon  the  colony's  trade. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  of  bonding  goods  entered  for  Nyasaland  or 
Rhodesia  at  Beira,  many  of  the  larger  firms  trading  in  these  territories  have 
their  own  branches  and  warehouses  there.  The  Mozambique  Company  afford 
every  facility  in  this  transit  tariff. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Mozambique  Province  (that  is,  territories  adminis- 
tered by  the  Portuguese  Crown  instead  of  by  chartered  companies),  the  impor- 
tant area  is  that  part  of  the  province  south  of  22  degrees  latitude,  in  which  is 
situated  the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques  (Delagoa  Bay).  This  section  is  under 
the  national  tariff,  which  is  similar  but  somewhat  higher  in  its  ratings  than 
that  of  the  Mozambique  Company.  It  likewise  has  a  more  extensive  preferen- 
tial schedule.  A  considerable  number  of  items  in  the  national  tariff  have  both 
ad  valorem  and  specific  ratings,  the  ad  valorem  assessment  supplementing  the 
previous  specific  duty.  In  addition  to  a  special  schedule  of  Portuguese  prefer- 
ences, there  are  a  considerable  number  of  items  which  in  the  general  schedule 
are  divided  in  order  to  admit  Portuguese  goods  at  approximately  half  the  duties 
of  similar  foreign  commodities. 

These  items  have  not  been  transferred  to  the  preferential  schedule  because 
that  schedule  is  variable.  The  general  rate  of  duty  upon  unclassified  articles 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

KENYA   AND  UGANDA 

These  colonies  are  in  a  complete  customs  union,  and  the  Kenya  tariff  applies 
in  every  respect  to  Uganda.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Customs  departments  are 
amalgamated.  Geographically  neither  Kenya  nor  Uganda  are  in  the  Congo 
Basin,  and  their  incorporation  in  this  group  is  the  result  of  a  subsequent  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  powers  who  were  signatories  to  the  Congo 
Basin  Agreement.  The  adherence  of  these  colonies  to  the  non-preferential  group 
has  been  in  large  part  due  to  the  terms  of  Great  Britain's  occupation  of  these 
territories.  Uganda  still  remains  as  a  protectorate,  and  the  foreshore  of  Kenya 
is  still  the  property  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar;  under  such  arrangements  the 
institution  of  British  preferences  must  be  preceded  by  extensive  political  negotia- 
tions. It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  consolidation  of  the  Customs  enactments 
and  management  ordinances  of  all  British  East  African  possessions  will  arise 
out  of  recent  conferences  upon  this  subject,  and  if  the  denunciation  of  the  Congo 
Basin  Agreement  does  not  occur  in  1929,  the  way  will  be  paved  for  a  British 
preferential  column  in  the  Kenya-Uganda  tariff. 

This  tariff  consists  of  five  schedules  with  125  items.  The  first  schedule 
assesses  specific  duties,  the  second  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  a  limited  number 
of  luxury  articles,  the  third  schedule  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  a  wide 
range  of  heavy  goods  such  as  building  material,  the  fourth  is  the  general  duty 
of  20  per  cent  on  unclassified  goods,  and  the  fifth  schedule  is  a  quite  compre- 
hensive free  list.  Among  the  specific  ratings  are  a  number  of  very  high  pro- 
tective duties  upon  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  other  commodities  which  are 
now  produced  in  Kenya. 

TANGANYIKA 

Tanganyika  as  a  mandated  territory  might  be  incorporated  in  the  tariff 
system  of  the  mandatory  power,  but  Great  Britain  has  preferred  to  effect  tariff 
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liaisons  between  the  other  East  African  colonies  and  her  mandate.  At  present 
Tanganyika  is  in  a  customs  union  with  Kenya  and  Uganda,  but  this  union  is 
not  complete  owing  to  separate  management  ordinances  (which  have  not  yet 
been  passed),  but  more  particularly  because  of  Tanganyika's  denunciation  of 
a  few  of  Kenya's  more  markedly  protective  duties.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
federate  the  customs  administration  of  all  British  South  African  colonies,  but 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  Kenya's  interest  in  this  matter,  Tanganyika  has 
preferred  to  proceed  slowly.  In  the  event  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Congo 
Basin  Agreement,  a  customs  union  with  Kenya  and  Uganda  would  probably 
lead  to  all  three  territories  becoming  preferential;  whereas  if  there  is  no  union 
between  them,  preference  may  not  be  instituted  in  Tanganyika. 

ZANZIBAR 

Under  the  agreement  by  which  Great  Britain  assumed  the  protectorate  of 
Zanzibar,  equality  of  customs  treatment  was  assured  other  nations.  For  many 
years  Zanzibar  was  entirely  a  free  port,  but  eventually  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  imposed  upon  imports  for  revenue  purposes.  This  duty  has  now 
been  increased  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  all  imports  except  spirits.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  extensive  free  list.  During  the  recent  conferences  the 
Zanzibar  authorities  expressed  their  interest  in  arriving  at  uniform  manage- 
ment ordinances,  but  they  were  averse  to  accepting  a  tariff  union  with  the  main- 
land colonies.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Kenya,  the  terms  of  the  British 
protectorate  limit  changes  in  the  status  quo. 

CONDITIONS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  John  H.  English 

New  York  City,  June  10,  1927. — May  was  another  month  of  feverish 
activity  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States.  Production  which  has  been 
increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  larger  in  recent  weeks  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Large  production  has  been  accom- 
panied by  continued  demand  from  consumers,  and  the  distribution  of  commodi- 
tites  by  rail  and  through  the  channels  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  been 
maintained  in  large  volume.  The  remarkable  stability  of  underlying  conditions 
is  shown  by  the  maintenance  of  business  in  good  volume  notwithstanding  the 
Mississippi  floods,  overproduction  in  the  oil  industry,,  the  Japanese  situation, 
and  the  coal  stoppage  which  is  now  entering  the  third  month  without  any  pros- 
pect of  settlement  in  sight. 

That  business  in  the  aggregate  is  averaging  fully  up  to  and  above  normal 
appears  in  such  measures  of  volume  as  electric  power  consumption,  railway  traffic 
and  payments  through  banks.  Industrial  consumption  of  electrical  energy  in 
April,  according  to  the  Electrical  World,  was  per  cent  larger  than  in  April 
last  year.  Railway  traffic;  despite  some  reduction  in  the  movement  of  coal 
caused  by  the  strike,  continues  larger  than  ever  before  at  this  season,  while 
bank  cheques  cashed,  which  cover  all  varieties  of  business  transactions,  are 
running  some  3  to  4  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  In  April  there  was  a  further 
slight  recession  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices.  The  general  level  of 
commodity  prices,  after  an  almost  continuous  decline  lasting  nearly  two  years, 
was  in  March,  1927,  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  spring  of  1925  and 
only  about  5  per  cent  above  the  post-war  low  point  at  the  beginning  of  1922. 
The  decline  in  April  reflected  chiefly  a  decline  in  the  price  of  petroleum,  lumber 
and  of  the  non-ferrous  metals.  There  was  a  slight  change  in  the  level  of  agri- 
cultural products  which  have  been  fairly  constant  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
During  the  first  three  weeks  of  May  prices  of  grains,  cottons,  iron  and  steel, 
petroleum,  lumber  and  hides  advanced,  while  those  of  live  stock,  coke  and  non- 
ferrous  metal  declined. 
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A  further  downward  movement  in  the  consumption  of  steel  was  evident 
during  the  month  although  the  production  of  pig  iron  showed  an  increase  over 
the  average  daily  production  of  112,366  tons  in  March.  The  steel  ingot  output 
in  April  averaged  only  158,844  tons  daily  as  against  167,960  tons  in  March — 
slightly  above  the  157,915  tons  daily  average  in  April,  1926.  On  April  30, 
the  unfilled  orders  of  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  stood 
at  the  lowest  level  on  record  for  nearly  three  years  and  showed  a  decline  of 
over  97,000  tons  from  the  preceding  month. 

Building  activity  continues  at  a  phenomenal  level  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  sustaining  influence  in  support  of  present  business  on  its  high  plane 
of  activity.  Despite  the  almost  general  feeling  that  this  year  would  see  a 
curtailment  in  the  building  industry,  recent  reports  indicate  that  building  short- 
ages still  exist  in  many  localities,  particularly  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
and  that  a  high  rate  of  activity  is  possible  for  some  time  yet.  Contracts  awarded 
in  thirty-seven  states  last  month  as  reported  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 
had  a  total  value  of  $604,390,700,  w'hich  is  only  3  per  cent  below  the  record  figure 
for  March  and  6  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  April  a  year  ago  when  the  total 
of  contracts  awarded  was  $570,613,600.  A  comparison  of  the  contracts  awarded 
during  the  first  four  months  this  year  and  last  shows  a  total  of  $2,003,166,800 
for  1927  and  $2,015,551,300  for  1926.  Residential  buildings  continue  to  outrank 
all  other  types,  although  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  5.4 
per  cent,  while  commercial  building  and  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
utilities  show  increases  ranging  from  7  to  55  per  cent. 

The  position  of  cotton  textile  producers  shows  further  improvement  during 
the  month.  Domestic  consumption  last  month  amounted  to  619,140  bales  as 
compared  with  694,193  bales  in  March  and  577,678  bales  in  April,  1926.  Most 
of  the  mills  in  the  South  are  reported  to  be  operating  full  or  running  overtime, 
and  while  there  is  still  much  idle  machinery  in  New  England  many  of  the  mills 
in  that  section  are  doing  the  best  business  reported  in  recent  years.  The  advance 
in  the  prices  of  raw  cotton  resulting  from  the  Mississippi  floods  appears  tem- 
porarily at  least  to  have  stimulated  sales  both  here  and  abroad.  Exports  during 
the  month  reached  855,449  bales  as  compared  with  516,494  bales  a  year  ago. 

The  coal  strike,  which  is  now  entering  the  third  month,  continues  to  present 
very  few  difficulties  either  to  consumers  or  to  the  large  body  of  producers.  Out- 
put during  the  week  ended  May  14  averaged  1,397,000  tons  daily,  which  is 
33,000  tons  a  day  more  than  in  the  preceding  week  although  slightly  below 
the  rate  of  production  a  fortnight  earlier.  An  increasing  number  of  mines  are 
going  on  the  Open-shop  basis  which  will  probably  result  in  larger  production 
as  market  conditions  warrant.  The  enormous  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  are  being 
reduced  gradually  and  consumers  will  likely  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  ample 
supplies  for  many  months  to  come. 

There  has  been  some  decline  in  the  volume  of  loans  for  commercial  purposes 
and  in  loans  on  securities  at  member  banks  in  leading  cities  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  middle  of  April.  Since  February,  however,  bank  loans  have 
increased  $109,000,000  and  now  stand  at  some  $216,000,000  above  the  corre- 
sponding level  of  a  year  ago.  While  this  is  a  large  increase,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  lower  level  of  prices  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  expansion  which 
has  taken  place.  A  large  proportion  of  the  additional  funds  has  been  absorbed 
in  loans  secured  !by  stocks  and  bonds  which  have  increased  over  last  year  by 
$349,000,000.  Commercial  failures  during  the  month  totalled  2,143  as  against 
2,035  in  February  and  1,984  in  March,  1926. 

Railway  earnings  in  March,  though  slightly  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  failed  to  show  a  gain  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  pro- 
perty investment,  representing  that  month's  share  of  an  annual  return  of  only 
5.84  per  cent  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner's  valuation,  as  against 
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5.97  per  cent  a  year  earlier.  The  March  report  is  encouraging,  however,  in  that 
it  shows  an  actual  gain  in  net  income  despite  a  slight  reduction  in  gross  receipts 
reflecting  a  further  increase  in  operating  efficiency. 

During  the  past  two  years  rates  in  most  of  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  have  tended  downwards.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been 
no  less  than  19  reductions  on  rates  at  the  central  banks  in  12  different  foreign 
countries.  In  the  United  States  money  rates  have  remained  fairly  steady.  This 
comparatively  easy  condition  in  the  money  market  has  prevailed  notwithstand- 
ing a  continuous  growth  of  bank  credit  which  carried  the  total  volume  of  loans 
and  investments  of  reporting  member  banks  to  the  highest  level  on  record.  Net 
gold  imports  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  about 
$75,000,000,  and  the  addition  of  this  gold  to  the  funds  available  to  member 
bank  accounts  for  the  growth  of  member  bank  credit  without  any  advance 
in  money  rates  and  without  enlarged  use  of  reserve  ibank  credit.  All  banks  in 
the  United  States,  including  both  members  and  non-members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  increased  in  their  loans  and  investments  by  $1,200,000,000  or 
about  2.4  per  cent  during  1926  and  held  at  the  end  of  the  vear  loans  and  invest- 
ments of  over  $52,000,000,000. 

The  Government's  report  on  condition  of  the  winter  wheat  and  rye  crops 
on  May  1  is  distinctly  favourable.  With  an  estimated  condition  of  85.6  per 
cent  of  normal,  as  against  84.0  per  cent  a  year  earlier,  and  an  area  remaining 
for  harvest  of  38,701,000  acr'es  against  37,085,000  acres  on  the  same  date  last 
year,  the  indicated  winter  wheat  yield  is  593,940,000  bushels.  This  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  harvest  indicated  on  May  1,  1926,  but  is  somewhat  below 
the  actual  yield,  626,929,000  bushels.  The  rye  acreage  is  also  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  and  the  indicated  crop  is  47,861,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
40,024,000  bushels  actually  harvested  a  year  ago. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  5,  1927. — The  figures  for  the  trade  of  Brazil  for 
January,  now  available,  show  imports  valued  at  £7,181,000  against  £6,670,000 
fur  the  same  month  last  year.  This  figure  is  higher  than  any  month  last  year 
with  the  exception  of  March.  The  increase  can  be  partly  attributed  to  arrears 
in  coal  imports  due  to  the  strike  in  England.  The  customs  revenue  for  the 
Rio  district  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  in  paper  contos  ($120)  93,982, 
compared  with  100,590  contos  for  the  same  period  in  1926  and  of  109,362  in 
1925. 

Exports  for  January  were  £7,662,000  against  £7,749,000  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  The  principal  export.,  coffee,  showed  a  gain  over  January  last  year 
of  37,368  contos  and  an  increase  in  weight  of  196,000  bags  of  60  kilos.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  decreased  sterling  equivalent  of  the  milreis,  this  gain  represents 
a  loss  expressed  in  sterling  of  £357,000.  The  more  recent  coffee  movement  is 
shown  by  statistics  for  export  from  the  ports  of  Santos  and  Rio,  the  principal 
coffee  ports  as  follows: — 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 


Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 


Exports  of  Coffee  from  Rio  and  Santos  Only 


1926 


1927 


January. 
February 
March.  . 
April .  . 


£6.291,000 
5,084,000 
4,956,000 
4,851,000 


£5,664 ,01 M  i 
4.444,000 
4,762,000 
2.474,000 


The  totals  of  thirteen  leading  exports,  including  coffee,  show  export  averages 
per  day  during  the  same  period  as  follows:  — 
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Average  Exports  per  Day,  Rio  and  Santos  (in  £1,000) 

1926  1927 

January   208  185 

February   186  166 

March   163  156 

April   163  91 


From  a  glance  at  these  figure?,  it  is  evident  that  export  trade  from  these  two 
most  important  ports  is  suffering  a  decided  decline,  in  sterling  values  at  least, 
and  while  it  is  largely  due  to  the  drop  in  exchange  and  therefore  partly  fictitious, 
the  April  drop  represents  a  real  breakdown  in  export  business.  This  fall  in  the 
sterling  value  is  also  a  very  real  factor  in  regard  to  meeting  the  annual  debit 
balance  of  payments  and  to  the  maintenance  of  Brazil's  purchasing  power  abroad 
in  the  face  of  the  continued  heavy  imports. 

THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION 

Power  consumption  in  the  Rio  district  is  about  the  same  level  as  during 
the  last  two  years.  This  indicates  a  fair  activity  in  the  local  manufacturing 
industry,  which  is  benefiting  by  the  increased  protection  of  a  lower  gold  milreis 
value.  Retail  stores  report,  however,  business  as  stagnant,  generally  attributed 
to  a  cessation  of  buying  of  anything  but  necessities  by  the  ultimate  consumer 
with  its  strong  reaction  on  the  shopkeeper.  With  the  drop  in  the  milreis  from 
about  15  cents  to  12  cents  there  is  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices 
to  the  consumer  who  is  apparently  putting  off  his  buying  until  the  new  financial 
policy  of  the  government  is  made  clearer.  If  the  retail  situation  does  not 
improve  shortly,  it  will  undoubtedly  react  on  the  local  industry  and  on  imports 
as  stocks  are  reported  to  be  already  accumulating. 

THE   COFFEE  SITUATION 

Unless  business  in  coffee — a  commodity  that  accounts  for  75  per  cent  of 
the  country's  exports — is  active  and  prices  remunerative,  the  whole  country  feels 
the  effect,  in  the  same  way  as  general  business  in  Canada  is  affected  by  the 
grain  situation.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  banks  report  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  coffee  bills.  Reports  from  Santos  show  the  market  to  be,  temporarily 
at  least,  practically  dead.  .An  important  foreign  coffee  firm  m  Santos,  which  was 
reported  to  be  buying  for  the  Coffee  Institute  (which  operates  to  regulate  coffee 
prices)  recently  retired  from  the  market,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  generally 
s-uspending  the  buying  of  other  important  firms. 

The  new  crop  is  reported  to  be  a  bumper  one,  which  also  has  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  business,  when  confidence  is  lacking  in  the  institute's  ability  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  The  "  Ceritro  do  Commercia  de  Cafe  "  of  Rio  estimates 
the  total  Brazilian  crop  for  the  1927-28  compaign  just  coming  on  the  market 
at  18,950,000  bags  of  60  kilos,  against  last  year's  crop  of  13,200,000  bags.  The 
world's  carry-over  from  the  1926-27  campaign  on  June  30,  1927,  is  estimated 
at  5,586,000  bags,  which,  taken  with  the  new  Brazilian  crop,  and  adding  an 
estimated  7,000,000  bags  for  the  production  of  other  countries,  shows  a  total 
supply  of  31,536,000  bags  in  the  face  of  an  estimated  world  consumption  of 
22,000,000  bags,  leaving  a  statistical  carry-over  of  9,536,000  bags.  The  posi- 
tion statistically  is  not  unlike  that  in  1924,  when  the  carry-over  was  10,118,000 
against  an  estimated  world  consumption  of  22,037,000,  from  statistics  from  the 
same  source. 

In  regard  to  the  price  movement,  while  Santos  4's  fluctuated  between  a 
maximum  of  28.128  milreis  per  10  kilos,  and  a  minimum  of  24.352  milreis,  for 
Santos  delivery,  taking  the  monthly  averages  for  1926,  they  were  very  staple  up  to 
April  23  at  25.800  milreis,  which'  is  a  profitable  price.  The  fact  that  the  cost 
freight  prices  in  New  York  have  dropped  to  17|  cents  per  pound  for  spot 
against  a  monthly  maximum  and  minimum  last  year  of  23-£  cents  and  20  cents 
respectively  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  planter,  who  is  interested  in  his 
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milreis  returns,  as  his  expenses  are  in  this  medium.  From  reports,  however,  of 
a  cessation  of  buying  of  merchandise  in  the  coffee  districts,  it  would  appear  that 
a  lower  price  would  mean  hard  times  for  the  planters,  and  this  also  appears  to 
be  the  view  amongst  experienced  coffee  men.  Owing  to  the  big  coffee  crop  this 
year,  and  the  restricted  entries  of  32,000  bags  per  day  into  Santos,  also  to  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  agricultural  credit  organization,  it  is  reported  that  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  to  advance  50  milreis  per  bag  to  the  planter^  on 
9,000,000  bags  which  are  likely  to  be  stored  in  Sao  Paulo.  This  will  require 
about  60  million  dollars,  which  it  is  anticipated  in  Brazil  will  be  available 
through  the  Coffee  Institute,  bankers,  and  foreign  capital  attracted  by  the  high 
rate  of  interest. 

FURNITURE   MARKET  OF  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  May  11,  1927. — Considering  the  size  of  China  and  its  dense 
population,  there  is  comparatively  little  demand  for  foreign,  especially  wooden, 
furniture.  Most  of  the  local  furniture  requirements  are  met  by  hand-made 
furniture,  manufactured  by  local  cabinet  makers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  raw  materials  are  readily  accessible  and  to  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  the  cabinet  makers  are  able  to  sell  at  prices  which  eliminate 
any  great  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of  foreign  furniture  manu- 
facturers. Furthermore,  the  furniture  made  by  the  native  Chinese  craftsmen 
is  often  of  beautiful  design,  and  is  used  alike  by  natives  and  foreigners.  The 
demand  for  wooden  furniture  of  foreign  make  exists  only  in  the  large  coiastal 
cities  such  as  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Dairen. 

The  household  furniture  in  general  use  by  the  ordinary  Chinese  family  is 
primitive  and  cheap.  Springs  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  beds  and  chairs  are 
practically  unknown;  in  fact,  very  little  upholstered  furniture  is  as  yet  used 
in  most  sections  of  China.  Such  furniture  is,  in  addition,  entirely  unsuitable 
in  the  south,  owing  to  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate  during  the  hot  months. 

demand  for  metal  furniture  limited 

The  market  in  China  for  beds  of  foreign  manufacture  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  foreign  population.  The  style  of  bed,  either  single  or  double, 
preferred  by  the  foreign  population  is  of  the  plain  white-enamelled  design 
popular  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  few  ornaments  but  of  good- 
quality  enamel,  on  account  of  the  climate,  which  is  ruinous  to  poorly  enamelled 
metal.  Those  of  the  Chinese  who  use  European-style  beds  do  not  object  to  a 
certain  amount  of  ornamental  metal  work  about  them,  but  in  all  cases  insist 
upon  having  a  metal  mosquito  bar  frame  built  into  the  structure  of  the  bed. 
While  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  never  use  mosquito  bars,  being  appar- 
ently immune  from  mosquito  and  other  bites,  they  invariably  cover  and  screen 
their  beds  with  white  sheeting,  thereby  affording  themselves,  even  in  the  usual 
crowded  condition  of  the  average  Chinese  home,  a  certain  amount  of  privacy. 

At  present  British  manufacturers  of  metal  bedsteads  have  succeeded  in 
securing  a  major  portion  of  this  trade  by  giving  constant  study  to  and  meeting 
the  above  requirements  with  regard  to  style,  price,  and  quality.  The  sale  of 
this  article  can  best  be  promoted  by  direct  connection  with  the  large  retailers, 
who  maintain  branches  in  most  of  the  important  cities  and  form  the  principal 
outlet  for  metal  bedsteads. 

Almost  any  type  of  furniture  may  be  obtained  in  China,  as  firms  engaged 
in  this  work  secure  catalogues  and  style  plates  from  abroad  and  make  their 
patterns  accordingly.  The  various  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  are  for  the 
most  part  locally  obtained  and  are  generally  inferior  grades  of  teakwood,  black- 
wood,  redwood,  or  Japanese  oak.  Such  furniture  does  not  stand  shipment  .and 
rough  handling,  and  this  operates  against  cxtcn-ive  distribution. 
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Furniture  is  generally  made  according  to  specifications  furnished  by  the 
purchaser,  and  is  considerably  cheaper  in  price  than  imported  furniture  of  the 
same  class  would  be.  The  manufacture  and  export  of  rattan  seagrass  and 
bamboo  furniture,  especially  in  the  south  of  China,  is  a  rapidly  growing  business 
and  offers  serious  competition  to  the  foreign  furniture  exporter  to  this  market. 

Although  the  sale  in  China  of  modern  office  appliances  and  furniture  is 
limited  to  the  foreign  firms  and  to  the  larger  Chinese  industrial  and  commercial 
organizations,  statistics  show  that  the  market  is  steadily  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 

FURNITURE  FOR  SCHOOLS,  THEATRES,  ETC. 

There  seems  to  be  a  market  for  the  sale  of  metal  office  furniture  in  South 
China,  for  which  the  city  of  Hong  Kong  serves  as  an  entrepot;  the  United  States 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  For  example,  statistics  for  1924  show  that  the 
United  States  supplied  approximately  one-third  of  the  safes  imported  into  that 
district.  Although  in  1925  sales  fell  off  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  import  of 
other  metal  office  furniture  of  American  make  considerably  increased.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  market  in  that  section  can  be  further  enlarged, 
provided  manufacturers  can  devise  some  method  of  making  articles  of  this  class 
rust-proof. 

It  has  been  found  with  purchases  made  in  the  past  that,  owing  to  the  humid 
conditions  which  exist  in  South  China  from  February  to  November,  rust  quickly 
damages  any  furniture  with  the  slightest  scratch  or  knock  on  it.  Owing  to  their 
extreme  cheapness,  the  merchants  of  the  interior  cities  use  desks  of  local  manu- 
facture. The  fact  that  these  desks  can  be  purchased  as  low  as  G.$8  consider- 
ably militates  against  sales  of  the  metal  desk. 

In  the  north  of  China  there  is  probably  less  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the 
use  of  metal  furniture,  especially  desks,  and  their  sale  in  that  part  of  the 
country  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  price.  The  climate  is  dry  as  compared 
with  that  in  South  China  and  has  no  bad  effect  on  steel  articles.  On  the  other 
hand,  good  lumber  is  cheap,  and  efficient  carpenters  can  be  secured  for  from 
30  to  50  cents  gold  per  day.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  demand  for  metal  filing 
cases  and  other  office  appliances,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  large  commercial 
enterprises  and  industries  based  on  modern  practice. 

Practically  all  the  furniture  used  in  the  schools,  churches,  and  theatres  of 
China  is  made  of  native  woods.  It  is  of  very  simple  design,  benches  taking  the 
place  of  chairs  in  many  instances. 

In  South  China  hospital  and  laboratory  furniture  is  chiefly  of  local  manu- 
facture. Importations  are  to  a  great  extent  from  England,  imported  through 
Hong  Kong. 

An  investigation  of  the  situation  as  regards  the  established  hospitals  in  the 
territory  of  North  China,  for  which  Dairen  is  the  entrepot,  together  with  those 
under  construction,  indicates  a  fair  opportunity  to  market  modern  hospital  and 
laboratory  furniture  in  that  part.  The  more  highly  specialized  the  equipment 
the  better  its  prospects  are  in  finding  a  market.  Furthermore,  in  the  more 
important  institutions  the  purchasing  of  supplies  is  in  the  hands  of  government 
and  quasi-government  officials.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  for 
example,  has  just  completed  a  large  hospital  equipped  with  550  beds,  17  modern 
laboratories,  and  12  operating  rooms.  This  company  also  has  in  operation  at 
the  present  time  one  other  hospital  of  456  beds,  a  laboratory  in  Dairen,  and 
several  smaller  hospitals  throughout  the  railway  zone,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  furniture  and  supplies  ordered  through  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
railway. 

The  attitude  of  North  China  merchants  toward  imported  furniture  in 
general  is  very  favourable,  although  styles  and  designs  are  possibly  more  widely 
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copied  than  in  other  parts.  Hospital  and  laboratory  furniture,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  for  simple  purposes,  is  not  manufactured,  and  there  is  apparently 
a  growing  opportunity  for  overseas  manufacturers  of  such  equipment. 

The  usual  method  of  marketing  imported  furniture  is  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  cash 
payments  being  made  against  documents.  Several  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
introduce  their  product  in  the  Chinese  market,  have  sent  over  one  or  two  lots 
of  goods  to  be  handled  on  a  consignment  basis  and  to  be  carried  in  stock  for 
demonstration  purposes.  This  latter  method  is  not  customary,  however,  and 
results  in  an  unnecessary  outlay  and  expense. 

The  total  net  imports  of  furniture  and  materials  for  making  amounts  to 
approximately  G.$l  ,200,000  per  annum,  based  on  the  figures  for  the  years  from 
1923  to  1925:  the  percentages  credited  to  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are 
as  follow:  Japan,  30;  Great  Britain,  20:  United  States,  15;  and  Germany,  15 
per  cent  respectively. 

Canada's  total  exports  to  China  have  not  yet  exceeded  approximately 
G. $6,000,  which,  in  view  of  her  geographical  position  and  excellent  shipping 
facilities,  can  undoubtedly  be  substantially  increased. 

GENERAL  MARKING  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  joint  memo  (Notice  No.  33,  May,  1927)  has  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise,  respecting  the  require- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  marks  on  imported  goods.  The  memo  deals 
with  requirements  generally  and  not  with  any  special  requirements  which  may 
be  imposed  in  regard  to  particular  classes  or  descriptions  of  goods  by  Orders 
in  Council  made  under  section  2  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926.  The 
nature  and  scope  of  the  1926  enactment  was  outlined  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journals  No.  1156,  March  27,  1926,  pages  400-1,  and  No.  1200,  January  29, 
1927,  pages  113-4. 

The  new  memorandum  is  as  follows: — 

Marks  on  goods  at  the  time  of  importation  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  16 
of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887.  Marks  applied  to  imported  goods  after  importation 
before  the" goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  distributed  therein 
to  advertise  goods  of  some  other  kind  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926.    The  latter  section  has  effect  as  from  15th  June,  1927. 

The  following  general  notes  are  appended  for  the  guidance  of  traders.  Enquiries  regard- 
ing Section  16  of  the  1887  Act  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Custom  House,  Lower 
Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.3.  Inquiries  regarding  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1926  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  Board  of  Trade.  Great  George  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

I.  GENERAL 

(1)  Imported  Goods  bearing  no  names  or  marks  whatsoever. — Imported  goods  which 
do  not  bear  any  marks  whatsoever  either  on  the  goods  themselves  or  on  the  packages  or 
wrappers  containing  them  are  not  required  to  bear  any  qualifying  indication  of  origin 
either  on  importation  or  when  the  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  this  country. 

(2)  Indication  of  origin. — Where  an  indication  of  origin  is  required  on  imported  goods, 
the  indication  must  be  either  simpty  the  word  Foreign  "  or  the  word  "  Empire,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  according  as  the  goods  are  manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign  country  or 
in  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  or  alternatively  a  definite  indi- 
cation of  the  actual  country  in  which  the  goods  were  manufactured  or  produced,  eg., 
"  Made  in  France,"  "  Canadian  Produce."  etc. 

(3)  Imported  goods  bearing  a  British  na?nc  or  trade  mark. — Imported  goods  bearing  at 
the  time  of  importation  or  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  any  name  or  trade  mark  being,  or 
purporting  to  be,  the  name  or  trade  mark  of  any  manufacturer,  dealer  or  trader  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  must  have  that  name  or  trade  mark  accompanied  by  an  indication  of 
orjigin.  For  example,  when  the  name  "  John  Smith  "  (being,  or  purporting  to  be.  the 
name  of  a  dealer  or  trader  in  the  United  Kingdom)  appears  on  the  goods,  and  the  goods  are 
of  Belgian  manufacture,  the  indication  must  be  as  above  (viz.,  "  John  Smith:  Foreign" 
or  "John  Smith:  Made  in  Belgium, *'  or  in  the  case  of  goods  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
"John  Smith:  Empire "  or  "John  Smith:  Made  in  Canada.'') 

Note. — A  name  includes  any  abbreviation  of  a  name,  e.g.,  the  initials  of  a  firm. 
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(4)  Imported  Goods  bearing  British  place  names. — If  imported  goods  bear  a  name 
being,  or  purporting  to  be,  the  name  of  a  place  or  district  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  name 
must  be  acompanied  by  an  indication  of  origin  as  above.  In  certain  cases  this  require- 
ment is  not  insisted  on  at  the  time  of  importation  but  applies  when  the  goods  are  sold 
or  exposed  for  sale  within,  the  country. 

(5)  Containers  and  other  coverings. — Where  empty  containers  and  other  coverings  are 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  containing  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  bear  the  name  or  trade  mark  of  the  firm  whose  goods  they  are  to  contain 
they  need  not  have  an  indication  of  origin  applied  to  them.  This  exemption  extends  to  all 
such  articles  as  coverings,  labels,  reels,  etc.,  in  or  with  which  goods  of  United  Kingdom 
production  or  manufacture  are  or  are  to  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale. 

(6)  General  character  of  indications  of  origin. — All  qualifying  indications  must  be  con- 
spicuous and  in  close  proximity  to  the  marks  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify.  So  far 
as  possible,  they  should  be  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  marks.  The  country  of 
manufacture  of  any  imported  goods  is  the  country  in  which  they  last  underwent  (before 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom)  a  substantial  change  by  reason  of  any  treatment 
or  process. 

(7)  British  goods  re-imported  in  the  same  condition. — Goods  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  been  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  are 
re-imported  in  the  same  condition  are  not  required  to  bear  any  indication  of  origin. 

(8)  British  Goods  subjected  to  a  process  abroad. — Goods  produced  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  are  subjected  to  any  treatment  or  process  abroad  and  then 
reimported  into  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  be  required  to  bear  any  indication  of  origin 
if  the  treatment  or  process  has  not  resulted  in  a  substantial  change  in  the  goods.  If.  how- 
ever, the  treatment  or  process  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  change  in  the  goods  and  the 
goods  are  re-imported  and  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  British 
name  or  trade  mark  that  name  or  trade  mark  must  be  accompanied  by  an  indication  of 
origin.  In  such  case,  however,  the  indication  may  consist  of  the  word  "  Foreign "  or 
"  Empire  as  the  case  may  be,  used  in  conjunction  with  words  descriptive  of  the  treatment 
or  process,  or  a  statement  that  the  treatment  or  process  was  undergone  in  the  particular 
country  in  question;  e.gv  if  British  textiles  are  sent  abroad  for  a  process  and  the  process  is 
deemed  to  result  in  a  substantial  change  in  the  goods  then  the  indication  may  be,  e.g., 
"  Foreign  printed  "  or  "  Printed  in  France  "  instead  of  simply  "  Foreign "  or  Made  in 
France." 

II.  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  GOODS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  IMPORTATION 

(9)  If  a  trade  description  includes  the  name  of  a  place,  and  the  goods  on  which  it 
appears  at  the  time  of  importation  are  not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  that  place  or  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  trade  description  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment indicating  the  actual  country  of  production.  For  instance,  a  wine  the  produce  of 
Spain  and  described  as  "  Burgundy n  should  have  that  description  accompanied  by  the 
statement  il  Produced  in  Spain,''  or  it  should  be  described  as  "  Spanish  Burgundy."  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  cases  where  the  trade  description  is  indicative  merely  of 
the  character  of  |the  goods  and  is  not  calculated  to  mislead  as  to  the  country  of  origin. 
Thus  such  a  description  as  "  Brussels  Carpet "  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  country  of  actual  production,  unless  as  required  under  paragraph  (2)  above. 

(10)  Trade  descriptions  in  the  English  language  applied  to  goods  imported  for  home 
use  from  non-English-speaking  countries  are  not  regarded  as  indirect  indications  that  the 
goods  are  of  British  origin  unless  there  are  good  grounds  for  considering  that  such  trade 
descriptions  are  specially  designed  to  convey,  and  do  in  fact  convey,  an  impression  of 
British  origin.  Trade  descriptions  on  imported  goods  in  a  foreign  language,  which  is  not 
that  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  imported,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  country  of  production  of  the  goods. 

(11)  As  regards  watches,  any  mark  on  the  watch  case  is  deemed  to  extend  to  the  watch. 
If,  therefore,  a  watch  of  Swiss  manufacture  is  imported  and  the  case  was  made  in  this 
country,  and  bears  any  statement  or  indication  of  British  origin  (as,  for  instance,  a  British 
assay  mark)  then  there  must  appear  either 

(a)  in  close  proximity  to  the  assay  mark  a  conspicuous  statement  that  the  watch  is  of 
foreign  or  Swiss  make;  or 

(b)  on  the  dial  and  also  on  the  top  or  bottom  plate  of  the  movement,  visible  between 
the  bridges,  an  indelible  statement  or  indication  that  the  watch  is  of  foreign  or 
Swiss  make. 

(12)  Marks  on  samples  or  patterns  are  not  required  to  be  accompanied  by  any  qualifi- 
cation, provided  such  samples  or  patterns  are  valueless  in  themselves,  do  not  form  whole  or 
complete  articles,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  as  samples  or  patterns. 
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m.  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  IMPORTED  GOODS  AFTER  IMPORTATION  INTO 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

(13)  Imported  Goods  distributed  by  way  of  advertisement. — If  imported  goods  which 
are  distributed  to  advertise  goods  of  some  other  kind  have  applied  to  them  the  name  or  trade 
mark  of  any  manufacturer,  dealer  or  trader  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose  goods  are  thus 
advertised,  they  must  have  that  name  or  trade  mark  accompanied  by  an  indication  of 
origin.  Thus  ash  trays  of  French  manufacture  which  are  distributed  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  the  ale  of  a  firm  of  British  brewers  must,  if  there  is  on  the  ash  tray  the  name  of 
the  firm  of  brewers,  also  have  on  them  an  indication  of  origin,  such  as  "  Ash  tray  foreign  " 
or  "Ash  tray  made  in  France".  But  where  samples  of  cloth  are  distributed  to  advertise  cloth 
of  the  same  kind  no  indication  of  origin  is  required  under  this  provision. 

(14)  Section  1  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926,  extends  to  sale  by  retail  and  exposure 
Cor  sale  by  retail.   It  also  extends  to  sale  wholesale*,  but  not  to  exposure  for  sale  wholesale. 

(15)  Sale. — Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1926  does  not  extend  to: 

(a)  the  sale  of  goods  for  consignment  by  the  vendor  to  a  person  outside  the  United 

Kingdom  (i.e.,  the  sale  of  goods  for  export) ; 
(6)  the  sale  of  second-hand  goods; 

(c)  the  sale  of  any  foodstuffs  at  any  hotel  or  restaurant  or  other  premises  for  consump- 
tion thereon; 

(d)  the  sale  of  any  foodstuffs  which  have  undergone  a  process  of  cooking,  curing  or  pre- 
serving in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(16)  Blends  and  mixtures. — Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1926  does  not  extend  to  blends  or 
mixtures  (e.g.,  a  blend  of  Indian  and  Java  tea  or  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory).  It  extends, 
however,  to  a  blend  or  mixture  produced  by  a  process  of  manufacture  from  materials  of 
different  kinds  (e.g.,  an  article  known  as  a  silk  and  cotton  "mixture"). 

(17)  Imported  Goods  subjected  to  a  process  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Section  1  of  the 
Act  of  1926  does  not  extend  to  imported  goods  which  have  since  the  date  of  their  importa- 
tion undergone  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  treatment  or  process  resulting  in  a  substantial 
change  in  the  goods. 

(18)  Power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  exemptions. — The  Board  of  Trade  have 
power  under  Subsection  (3)  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1926  to  direct  that  Section  1  of  the 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  goods  of  any  particular  class  or  description,  or  to  goods  sold  under 
any  particular  designation,  on  the  following  condition^: — 

(i)  That  representations  are  made  to  the  Board  by  persons  appearing  to  them  to  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  matter; 

(ii)  that  the  Board  are  satisfied: — 

(a)  that  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  trade,  difficulties  would  arise  if 
Section  1  applied  to  such  goods  or  to  goods  sold  under  a  particular  designation; 
and 

(b)  that  public  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  be  materially  prejudiced 
by  granting  the  exemption. 

(19)  Interpretation  of  Section  1. — The  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1926  (including  Section  1)  is  a  matter  for  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  persons  who  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  section  appty  in  their  case  should  take  competent  legal  advice 
and  be  guided  by  it. 

TARIFF   CHANGES   AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  States  Tariff  Ruling  on  Tourists'  Purchases 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  42199  of  May  18,  1927,  relates  to  the 
provision  in  paragraph  1695  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922,  for  free  entry  up  to  the 
value  of  $100  of  goods  brought  into  the  country  by  "residents  of  the  United 
States  returning  from  abroad  The  summary  of  the  decision  in  question  is 
as  follows: — 

*  Note. — In  the  case  of  the  sale  wholesale  of  any  imported  goods  which  have  applied  to 
them  a  British  name  or  trade  mark,  it  is  a  good  defence  to  proceedings  in  respect  of  a 
contravention  of  Section  1  if  the  goods  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  on  an  undertaking,  in  writing 
signed  by  him  and  specifying  his  usual  business  address,  that  they  will  be  exported  or  sold  for 
exportation. 
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The  language  "  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from  abroad",  as  found  in 
the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  1695.  tariff  act  of  1922,  includes  such  residents  returning 
from  contiguous  countries,  but  it  was  the  legislative  intent  that  the  exemption  should  be 
allowed  only  in  instances  where  such  residents  acquired  merchandise  abroad  as  an  incident 
of  the  trip  rather  than  as  the  purpose  of  the  trip  or  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  trip. 

Asbestos  Shingles  Duty-free  Entering  United  States 

According  to  United  States  Treasury  Decision  42204  of  May  25,  1927,  the 
term  "  shingles  "  in  paragraph  1660  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  has  a  commercial 
meaning  different  from  the  ordinary  or  common  meaning  thereof  and  within  such 
commercial  meaning  asbestos  shingles  are  included,  and  consequently  are  exempt 
from  duty  under  the  provision  for  free  entry  of  shingles. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  13,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  .June  13,  1927. 

Through  a  regrettable  error,  made  after  receipt  of  the  quotations,  the  wrong 
dates  were  placed  on  the  headings  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  quotations  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  These  should  have  read 
May  30  and  June  6;  they  were  quoted  as  those  of  June  11  and  June  4.  In  order 
to  make  the  matter  clear,  the  quotations  for  May  30  and  June  6  are  being  pub- 
lished in  this  issue. 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Week  endi 

May  30, 

June  6, 

June  13, 

1927 

1927 

1927 

 Pound   .  1. 

$4 . 86-2T 

$4.8505 

$4.8568 

$4.8576 

.1390 

.  1 388 

.1390 

.1390 

Czecho-Slovakia 

 Crown 

.0296 

.0296 

.0296 

Finland  

 Mark  1. 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

France  

 Franc       1 . 

.1930 

.0391 

.0391 

.0391 

Holland   .  . 

 Florin       1 . 

.4020 

.4001 

.4004 

.4005 

.1930 

.0552 

.0558 

.0551 

.1930 

.  1756 

.1753 

.1726 

1.0805 

.0500 

.0505 

.0505 

Switzerland .  . 

 Franc       1 . 

.1930 

.  1922 

.  1924 

.1923 

Germany   .  . 

.  ,  Reichsmark     '  1 . 

.2382 

.2368 

.2370 

.2370 

Greece  

.  .   .  .Drachma  1 

.1930 

.0133 

.0133 

.0136 

.2680 

.2597 

.2598 

.2587 

Sweden  

 Kroner  1 

.  2680 

.2674 

.2678 

.2677 

Denmark .  . 

....  .Kroner  1 

.2680 

.2669 

.2672 

.2673 

.1407 

.1412 

.1412 

.1412 

.4985 

.4631 

.  4625 

.  4643 

Si  am  

 Tical  1 

.  3709 

.4525 

.  4525 

.  4525 

.3650 

.3643 

.  3(543 

.3643 

U.  S.  A  

 Dollar  1 

1 . 0000 

.9992 

1 . 0000 

.9998 

Mexico  

 Dollar  1 

.4985 

.4655 

.4650 

.4650 

Argentine  Rep.. 

Peso   (Paper)  1 

.4240 

.  4243 

.4237 

.4250 

Brazil  

 Milreis  1 

.5462 

.1187 

.1187 

.1180 

.Jamaica  .  . 

 Pound  1 

4.86^ 

4 . 8500 

4 . 8500 

4.8550 

British  Guiana 

 $  1 

1. 

 $  1 

1. 

 $  1 

1. 

•  $  1 

1.0050 

1.0050 

1.0050 

St.  Kitts  

 $  1 

i! 

1.0175 

1.0175 

1 .0175 

Grenada  

 $  1 

i. 

St.  Vincent 

 $  1 

 $  i 

1. 

.6300 

.6387 

.6350 

Batavia,  Java. 

..    ..Guilder  1 

.4020 

.4010 

.  4005 

.4006 

4 . 8665 

3.7000 

3.7800 

3.8000 

Singapore.  Str. 

Settlements.  .$  1 

.  5678 

.5612 

.5612 

.5612 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

516.  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried,  pickled,  and  canned  fish. 

517.  Sardines. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  samples  and  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  sardines. 

518.  Canned  Fruits  and  Canned  Peas. — A  firm  located  in  London  and  Glasgow  are 
desirous  of  corresponding  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  canned  peas  with 
the  object  of  arranging  representation  in  that  territory. 

Miscellaneous 

519.  Oatfeed. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  oatfeed. 

520.  Linseed  Cake. — A  firm  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  are  open  for  Canadian  connec- 
tions for  linseed  cake  and  meal. 

521.  Sunflower  Seed. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  produce  agents  are  interested  in  obtaining 
offers  of  Canadian  sunflower  seed  in  bulk  cargo  lots  of  around  4,000  tons.  Quotations  must 
be  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  a  bulk  sample  of  12  pounds  would  be  necessary. 

522.  Fish  Meal. — Belgian  import  agent  desires  samples  of  Canadian  fish  meal  together 
with  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

523.  Fish  Meal. — Belgian  import  agent  desires  samples  of  Canadian  fish  meal  together 
with  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

524.  Fish  Meal. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  German}',  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  fish  meal. 

525.  Fabric  for  Automobile  Tops. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  houses  manufacturing  fabric  for  automobile  tops,  either  with  or  without 
rubber.  He  would  also  be  interested  in  imitation  leather  for  furniture.  Samples  of 
materials  required  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the  Department. 

526.  Silk  Hosiery. — Manufacturers'  agent  of  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  pure  silk  hosiery. 

527.  Sporting  Goods. — Uruguayan  importer  of  allied  lines  will  receive  catalogues  and 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  goods. 

528.  Paper,  Boards,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  paper  agents  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  con- 
nection with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  regularly  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
newsprint  on  reels,  container  folding  and  other  kinds  of  boxmaking  boards,  building  boards, 
high-class  writing  papers,  glazed  transparent  paper,  sulphite  paper,  tissues,  and  index  cards. 
A  director  is  prepared  to  visit  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  concluding  a 
definite  arrangement. 

529.  Kraft  Wrapping  Paper. — Buenos  Aires  branch  of  office  supply  house  importing 
kraft  wrapping  paper  in  lots  of  10  tons  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  mills.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application  to  the  Department. 

530.  Grain  Elevator  Equipment. — Buenos  Aires  importing  house  wishes  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  of  grain  elevator  equipment,  including  buckets,  links,  belting,  conveyors, 
elevator  casing,  motors,  wagon  scales,  and  the  following  machines:  clearing,  ventilating, 
drying,  clipping,  throw-off,  and  weighing. 

531.  Industrial  Machinery. — Uruguayan  importer  of  industrial  machinery  would  like 
to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  lines. 

532.  Small  Machinery  Cincluding  Small  Motors  and  Engines). — Uruguayan  importer 
will  entertain  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  small  machinery  (including  small 
motors  and  engines). 

533.  Galvanized  Wrought  Iron  Pipes. — Commission  agent  in. Panama  City  would  like 
to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer. 
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534.  Cast-iron  Water  Pipe. — Purchaser  of  cast-iron  water  pipes  in  Uruguay  is  willing 
to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

535.  Bathroom  and  Sanitary  Fittings. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving 
catalogues  and  prices  on  bathroom  and  general  sanitary  fittings. 

536.  Refrigerators. — Uruguayan  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  domestic  refrigerators. 

537.  Refrigerators. — Uruguayan  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations 
and  catalogues  on  metal  domestic  refrigerators. 

538.  Wall  Board. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  and  pam- 
phlets on  wall  board  and  other  similar  building  materials. 

539.  Electric  Lighting  and  Household  Electrical  Appliances. — Montevidean  importer 
wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  commodities. 

540.  Children's  Vehicles. — Montevidean  importer  will  receive  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

541.  Figured  Birch  Logs. — Lumber  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  who  are  at  present 
securing  Canadian  figured  birch  logs  via  England,  wish  to  get  in  direct  touch  with 
exporters  in  Canada. 

542.  Gas  Cookers. — A  Birmingham  wholesale  firm  desire  catalogues  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian gas  cookers.  Quotations  accompanying  catalogues  should  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
port  in  sterling. 

543.  Soap,  Perfumery.  Chemicals  and  Druggists'  Sundries. — A  London  company  of 
manufacturers'  agent®,  who  maintain  agents  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Ber- 
muda, etc.,  will  be  glad  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soap, 
perfumery,  chemicals,  and  general  druggists'  sundries. 

544.  Barium  Sulphide. — A  firm  in  Kobe  wish  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  barium  sulphide. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

{The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  June  24;  Canadian  Trapper,  July  4;  Canadian 
Raider,  July  14: — all  C.G.M.M.;  Bosworth,  June  25;  Brecon,  July  9;  Montnairn,  July  13 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Coloman,  July  2;  a  steamer,  July  9 — both  White  Star-Dominion; 
Concordia,  June  25;   Salacia,  July  16 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork,  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  July  3. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  July  1;  Canadian  Leader,  July  15 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  July  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  June  23;  Metagama,  July  7 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Gracia, 
June  24;  Letitia,  July  I;  a  steamer,  July  8;   Athenia,  July  16 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  June  25;   Comino.  July  16 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  June  24;  Montcalm,  July  1;  Minnedosa,  July  8;  Mont- 
clare,  July  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  June  25;  Albertic,  July  2;  Regina,  July  7; 
Calgaric,  July  13;  Megantic,  July  16 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Aurania,  June  24; 
Modavia,  July  1;  Andania.  July  8;  Moveria,  July  15 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  June  25;  Benvyn,  July  2;  Brecon.  .July  9;  Balfour,  July  16 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  June  24;  Canadian  Trapper,  July  4;  Canadian 
Raider,  July  14 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Ascania,  June  24;  Ausonia,  July  8;  Antonia,  July  16 — 
all  Cunard  Line;  Ariano,  June  25;   Comino.  July  16 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade.  June  23;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  30; 
Manchester  Producer,  July  7;   Manchester  Citizen,  July  14 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  June  25;  Cairnmona,  July  2;  Cairntorr,  July  9; 
Cairnross,  July  16 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairngowan,  June  30;  Scatwell,  Juty  13 — both  Thomson  Line:  Queens 
County,  June  21;  Brant  Ccuntv,  Julv  5;  Hada,  July  18 — all  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Julj'  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Key  West,  June  24;  Golden  Gate,  July  17 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  June  29. 
To  Oslo,   Trondhjem,   Bergen    and   Stavanger. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American 
Line,  July  15. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Val  steamer,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  June  20. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Aboukir.  Canadian  South  American  Line,  June  29. 
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To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Fantee,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  15. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  July  9;   a  steamer,  New  Zea- 
land SS.,  July  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  Walcheren,  New 
Zealand  SS.,  Ltd.,  June  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  June 
30;   Canadian  Runner,  July  14— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  June 
22;  Canadian  Fisher.  July  13— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  30; 
Famham,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd..  June  24. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  22,  July  6;  Nayarit,  June  27,  July  11 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  June  28;  Montnairn,  July 
13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  June  22;  Empress  of  France, 
June  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  July  2;  Canadian  Car- 
rier, July  16— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
and  Calcutta. — Keelung,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Line,  June  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  June  25;  Newfoundland,  July  13 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  June  25;  Newfoundland,  July  13 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  25;  Nerissa,  June  28,  July  12;  Silvia,  June  21,  July 
5,  July  19 — both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Magna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  22. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  June  24;  Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  July  5,  July  19. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  July  1;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  July  15— both  C.G.M.M.;   Haraldshang,  Pickford  &  Black,  July  7. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia.  June  29;  Caledonia,  July 
13— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain)  .- -Roussillon,  French  Line,  July  5. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama;  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
July  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus.  Blue  Funnel,  July  5. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Maunganui.  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
June  29. 

To  Bbisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bronnoy,  Australian 
Service,  July  5. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  July  23. 
To  Manchester. — London  Importer.  June  21 ;    Pacific  Trader,  Julv  7 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona.  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  30. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Alaska,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  June  30. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line.  June  23. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton.  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  July  1;  Nebraska, 
July  15 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

*  To  Glasgow,  Hamburg.  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Westerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  July  12. 

To  Trinidad  and  othfr  West  Indian  Ports. — British  Monarch,  Canadian  Transport 
Companv,  July  2. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica— Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  July  23. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Gable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office — North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(2).    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edifieio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  R.  S.  O'MEARA'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java,  is 
now  undertaking  a  business  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
trade  with  his  territory,  which  includes  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Straits 
Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.  His  visit  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  concluded  on  June  25.  Mr.  O'Meara  will  be  in  Montreal 
from  July  4  to  16  inclusive.    His  itinerary  for  Ontario  will  be  announced  later. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  O'Meara,  or  to 
interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Secretary  of  the  Quebec  Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Montreal,  or  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

Proposed  Marking  of  Honey  Imported  into  Great  Britain 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  reports 
that  an  application  has  been  made  under  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1926,  for  an  Order  in  Council  requiring  the  marking  of  imported  honey  into 
Great  Britain.  The  application  has  been  referred  for  inquiry  to  the  standing 
committee  set  up  under  the  Act  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  acting  jointly.   The  inquiry  will  begin  on  July  11,  1927. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  27,  1927. — The  expansion  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  for  many  years  has  been  so  regular  and  so  rapid  (leaving  out  the 
abnormal  period  from  1914  to  1920  inclusive),  that  the  set-back  of  over 
$61,000,000  in  the  Dominion's  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31  (revealed  in  Dominion  trade  statistics  now  available) ,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  must  have  come  as  an  unwelcome  surprise. 
It  is  natural  for  Canadians,  eagerly  watching  and  assisting  the  country's  growth, 
to  view  with  apprehension  any  temporary  retrogression  or  even  pause  in  the" 
forward  march.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  detach  one  year's  figures  from  those 
covering  the  longer  period  necessary  to  show  the  general  trend,  and  to  base 
conclusions  upon  them.  One  year  is  much  too  short  a  period  for  the  figures 
concerning  that  year  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  any  general  tendency  one 
way  or  another. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  the  Dominion's  export 
trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  shown  a  decline  in  the  last  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  the  year  immediately  preceding.    And  for  three  reasons. 

The  principal  decline  was  in  grain  consignments.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
ships  in  the  grain  trade  being  diverted  from  Montreal  to  United  States  Atlantic 
ports  to  carry  coal  to  England  and  the  Continent.  There  was,  further,  an 
enormous  fall  in  Great  Britain's  import  trade  from  all  countries  during  that 
year,  owing  to  the  slowing  up  of  industry  and  the  serious  diminution  in  the 
ouying  power  of  the  people  as  a  result  of  the  seven-months'  coal  strike.  Ana, 
lastly,  the  year  1925-26,  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  was  the  greatest 
year  in  Canada's  history  in  export  trade  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  inflated  war  and  the  post-war  years.  If  1925-26  had  shown  a  normal 
expansion,  instead  of  being  a  year  of  quite  extraordinary  growth,  the  fiscal  year 
1926  would  have  shown,  not  a  decline,  but  a  normal  expansion. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31  last  were  of  the  value  of 
$446,876,000  as  compared  with  $508,237,000  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 
But  the  latter  figure  exceeded  that  for  the  year  1924-25  by  the  huge  amount  of 
over  $112,000,000,  and  was  the  year  of  the  greatest  trade  Canada  has  ever 
enjoyed  with  Great  Britain.   It  was  a  year  of  unprecedented  expansion. 

Canadian  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 

1911   $132,156,000  1923   $379,067,000 

1912   147,240.000  1924   360,057,000 

1913   170,161,000  1925   395,843,000 

1921   312,844,000  1926   508.237,000 

1922   299,361,000  1927   446,876,000 

Canadian  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 

1911   $109,934,000  1923   $141,330,000 

1912   116,906,000  1924   153,586,000 

1913   138.742,000  1925   151.083,000 

1921   213.973.000  1926   163.731,000 

1922   117,135,000  1927   163,902,000 

Whether  or  not  the  great  increase  in  1925-26  inaugurated  a  new  rate  of 
progression,  which  would  have  continued  except  for  other  factors  mentioned 
herein,  is  problematical.  But  it  can  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the  drop  of 
$61,000,000  as  compared  with  even  the  previous  year's  high  total  was  largely 
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Canada's  contribution  to  the  seven  months'  devastating  coal  strike.  Of  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  Marvellous  as  was  the  manner  in  which  British  industry  and 
trade  survived  the  first  shock  of  the  general  strike  and  the  long-drawn-out 
waste  involved  in  the  coal  dispute,  and  emerged  with  a  resilience  that  was 
remarkable,  the  trade  of  the  country  during  that  year  slowed  down  to  possibly 
three-fourths  of  its  normal  activity.  Purchasing  power  necessarily  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  production  capacity  seriously  curtailed  so  that  both  imports  and 
exports  fell  enormously,  as  the  following  figures  show: — 

Imports  into  the  U.K.  from  all  Countries 

(Calendar 
Years) 

1924  1925  1926 

Food.  Drink,  and  Tobacco   £571,085,000    £570,101.000  £530,498,000 

Kaw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured.  400.019,000  424.783,000  392,685.000 
Manufactured  Goods  *   299,773,000      319,631,000  314,973,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fall  in  imports  from  all  countries  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1926,  which  includes  the  period  of  the  coal  strike  (as  does  the  Cana- 
dian fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1927),  amounted  to  £76,356,000. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  DECLINE  \ 

As  mentioned  above,  the  great  decline  in  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1926-27  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  although  in  certain 
commodities  other  factors  were  operating,  was  due  to  the  coal  strike.  For 
instance,  the  greatest  declines  took  place  in  grain  shipments — wheat,  oats  and 
barley.  Until  the  latter  part  of  July  the  movement  of  grain  out  of  Montreal 
was  well  up  to  the  previous  year's  record  figures.  From  then  to  the  close  of  the 
year  a  decline  in  deliveries  for  export  at  Montreal  took  place  owing  to  falling 
prices  and  to  the  diversion  of  ocean  tonnage  from  grain  carrying  to  coal  ship- 
ments from  American  Atlantic  ports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  But 
in  the  case  of  barley  and  oats  there  were  other  factors  than  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage.  Both  Scotch  and  Irish  barley  were  very  cheap,  Irish  being  as  low  as 
7s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  a  big  export  trade  to  the  Continent,  where  the  crops  were 
very  short,  was  being  done.  The  lowest  quality  of  Canadian  oats  was  offered 
at  9s.  9d.  per  cwt.  at  the  time  when  a  better  quality  of  Scotch  oats  were  selling 
at  7s.  6d.   At  present  Scotch  oats  of  this  quality  are  selling  at  10s. 

Detailed  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  taking  those 
for  eleven  months,  which  are  near  enough  to  those  for  the  complete  year  to  be 
reasonably  accurate,  the  fall  in  wheat  shipments  represented  $19,887,000; 
barley,  $2,766,000;  and  oats,  $6,777,000.  These  three  items  constituted  nearly 
half  the  decline  of  $61,000,000.  At  the  same  time  shipments  of  these  three  com- 
modities alone  in  the  year  1926-27  were  greater  in  value  than  those  of  the  fiscal 
year  1924-25  by  over  $49,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  also  large  declines  in  the  shipment  of 
butter  and  cheese.    Cheese  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with 

1925-  26  (eleven  months  only),  fell  by  $9,345,000  to  $21,268,000',  and  butter  by 
$4,542,000  to  $2,205,000.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  was  an  enormous 
increase  of  Canadian  exports  of  cheese,  cream  and  milk  to  the  United  States  in 

1926-  27,  there  was  another  factor,  which  perhaps  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
other.  In  1925  the  prolonged  seamen's  strike  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
put  a  complete  stop  for  a  time  to  shipments  of  dairy  products  from  those 
countries,  Canada's  principal  competitors,  to  the  British  market.  Prices 
advanced  rapidly  to  a  point  which  had  not  been  reached  since  the  war,  and 
Canada  shipped  heavily,  so  much  so  indeed  that  to  prevent  a  shortage  in  the 
Dominion  later  on  during  the  winter  months,  supplies  of  New  Zealand  butter 
were  directed  to  Canada,  and  even  Canadian  butter  which  had  reached  British 
ports  was  returned  to  its  country  of  origin.   In  the  spring  of  1926  there  was  a 
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violent  change.  Butter  and  cheese  from  the  Antipodes  began  once  more  to 
reach  the  British  market  in  large  volume  and  prices  slumped.  Then  came  the 
coal  strike,  which  at  once  affected  the  demand  for  butter  and  cheese.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  butter  prices  are  high,  or  purchasing  power  low,  the 
demand  turns  from  butter  to  the  excellent  brands  of  margarine  on  the  market. 
As  regards  cheese,  the  British  miners  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  cheese  in 
the  world.  With  a  greatly  lessened  demand  in  Great  Britain  for  both  butter 
and  cheese,  and  a  better  cheese  market  in  the  United  States,  supplies  went  south 
instead  of  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  decline  in  cattle  shipments  amounted  in  value  to  $5,287,000.  The  later 
months  of  the  calendar  year  showed  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  coal  strike 
and  lower  spending  power,  and  cattle  prices  suffered  a  gradual  and  steady 
reduction,  which  entailed  increasing  losses  for  shippers  of  Canadian  cattle.  The 
dull  state  of  the  beef  market,  owing  to  greatly  restricted  consumption,  and  the 
low  prices  ruling  for  meat,  caused  cattle  feeders  in  Great  Britain  to  operate 
very  cautiously,  and  many  British  farmers  were  quite  satisfied  to  feed  much 
less  than  their  usual  number  of  winter  cattle.  Shipments  of  store  cattle  from 
Canada  therefore  fell  off  heavily. 

Sugar  contributed  nearly  $8,000,000  to  the  general  decline,  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  the  British  sugar  market  was  lower  than 
the  prices  ruling  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  bacon  and  hams  the 
decline  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $8,500,000. 

In  these  products  the  reason  for  the  decline  seems  to  have  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  final  outcome  of  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  Carluke, 
near  Glasgow.  The  disease  was  traced  to  hog  carcasses  from  Holland,  and  the 
importation  of  these  was  immediately  prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Then  imports  of  carcasses  began  to  increase  from  the  Irish  Free  State, 
and  Holland  turned  from  the  shipment  of  carcasses  to  bacon  curing,  and  large 
supplies  of  bacon  were  sent  to  Great  Britain.  As  a  general  result  the  market 
was  overloaded  and  imports  from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  dropped 
heavily.  Present  price  of  Canadian  bacon  is  about  98s.  per  cwt.,  and  Dutch 
bacon  of  an  inferior  quality  90s.  to  92s.  Dutch  bacon  at  one  time  since  the 
embargo  against  hog  carcasses  was  as  low  as  80s. 

The  above  commodities  were  those  which  suffered  chiefly  in  a  disastrous 
year  for  British  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  increases  took  place  in  exports  to 
Great  Britain  of  Canadian  flour  ($6,000,000),  rubber  tires  ($1,000,000),  raw 
tobacco  ($1,000,000),  furs  ($1,000,000),  wood-pulp  ($500,000),  wallpaper 
($650,000),  copper  products  ($641,000),  nickel  ($460,000),  asbestos  ($641,000), 
and  numerous  other  products. 

Exports  of  lumber,  paper  board,  newsprint,  farm  implements,  motor  cars, 
and  lead,  etc.,  remained  fairly  steady  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

COTTON   SEED   EXPERIMENT   IN  KENYA 

The  Government  of  Uganda  is  conducting  an  experiment,  with  the  aid  of 
a  private  company  installed  at  Jinja,  in  the  mechanical  baling  and  pressing  of 
cotton  seed,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
One  thousand  tons  will  be  prepared  for  export.  In  Uganda  last  year  the  cotton 
seed  crop  is  stated  to  have  been  50,000  tons,  of  which  30,000  tons  were  burned 
up  country  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  produce  to  bear  transport  and  market- 
ing charges.  It  is  hoped  that  the  baling  process  will  so  reduce  the  bulk  that 
export  will  become  remunerative. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SEED  IMPORT  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  9,  1927.— For  many  years  the  West  of  England  has  been  an 
excellent  market  for  Canadian- grown  seeds,  particularly  alsike  and  white  clover. 
The  trade  entirely  depends  upon  the  world  situation  as  regards  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  climatic  factors  governing  good  or  bad  crops  control  the  rise 
or  fall  in  prices.  There  are  several  traders  who  act  as  direct  importers  of  such 
seeds  in  this  West  of  England  area,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  is  con- 
trolled by  about  five  or  six  large  firms,  all  of  whom  are  represented  in  London. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  found  that  the  names  of  the  more  important  Canadian 
seed  growers  are  well  known  to  English  importers,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  English  company  that  is  an  importer  one  year  can  be  an  exporter 
the  following  year  in  the  same  quality  of  seed  owing  to  the  above-mentioned 
crop  variation. 

1926  CLOVER  SCARCITY 

During  this  past  year  prices  have  been  extremely  high  owing  to  the  small 
crop  in  Canada  last  year,  and  as  England  was  bare  of  stocks  of  clover  from 
the  previous  year  there  was  a  big  demand  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  stocks  have  been  greatly  diminished.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  a  good  demand  this  season,  but  agriculture  in  England  is  in  a 
somewhat  depressed  condition  and  high  prices  are  to  be  deplored  from  their 
viewpoint. 

RED  CLOVER 

Canada  should  really  find  a  better  market  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England  for  red  clover  as  there  they  appreciate  more  fully  its  constitution  as  it 
will  stand  severe  winter  conditions  and  all  changes  of  climate,  Last  year  some 
American  red  was  imported  from  100s.  ($24.33)  to  130s.  ($31.63)  per  ewt.  (112 
pounds),  and  white  clover  at  100s.  ($24.33)  to  140s.  ($34.06)  per  cwt.  Some 
French  red  clover  has  been  imported  this  year  into  the  Bristol  area  but  stocks 
have  been  sold  out,  In  addition  some  small  parcels  of  Italian  red  have  been 
brought  in.  The  opinion  amongst  English  buyers  in  this  area  is  that  they  have 
plenty  of  sources  of  supply  and  that  they  cannot  afford  to  import  Canadian 
red  clover  on  account  of  prices  as  compared  with  other  sources. 

Prices  at  the  present  time  for  red  clover  are:  for  fancy,  120s.  ($29.20)  to 
130s.  ($31.63)  per  cwt.;  good,  100s,  ($24.33)  to  110s.  ($26.76);  medium,  75s. 
($18.25)  to  85s.  ($20.67);  inferior,  60s,  ($14.60)  to  65s.  ($15.81);  and  yearling, 
40s.  ($9.73)  to  65s.  ($15.81).  French  recleaned  fancy  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  130s.  ($31.63),  and  Chilian  115s.  ($27.98)  to  120s.  ($29.20). 

As  regards  white  clover  English  recleaned  is  from  112s.  ($27.25)  to  140s. 
($34.06) ;  wild  white  clover  is  offered  at  5s.  3d.  ($1.27)  to  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  per 
pound  with  ordinary  quality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4s.  (93  cents)  to  5s.  ($1.21) 
per  pound;  foreign  white  ranging  from  medium  to  fancy  quality  is  all  the  way 
from  90s.  ($21.89)  to  130s.  ($31.63). 

ALSIKE 

One  factor  stands  out  very  clearly  in  reference  to  Canadian  seed  and  that 
is  that  English  importers  state  it  is  beautifully  clean  in  conformity  with  the 
Canadian  Seed  Act.  During  the  past  year  alsike  rose  from  115s.  ($26.76)  io 
150s.  ($36.49)  per  cwt.  owing  to  the  scarcity,  and  Canadian  seed  made  excellent 
prices  owing  to  it  being  one  of  the  few  sources  of  supply.  This  year  there 
appears  to  be  a  better  possibility  of  a  good  United  States  crop  in  which  case 
Canadian  prices  would  be  somewhat  lower.   The  real  reason  for  the  high  prices 
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last  year  was  owing  to  the  American  shortage  which  sent  up  the  price.  Several 
English  firms  would  be  interested  to  have  Canadian  alsike  quotations  in  August 
of  this  year  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling.  Last  year  the  English  crop 
was  very  poor  both  in  yield  and  quality. 

As  regards  prices  at  time  of  writing,  alsike  and  white  mixed  are  offered  from 
120s.  ($29.20)  to  130s.  ($31.63)  for  American  or  Canadian  fancy  quality  with 
choice  grade  offering  at  112s,  ($27.25)  to  118s.  ($28.71).  Polish  offers  are  about 
100s.  ($24.33).  Alsike  seed,  American  or  Canadian  extra,  are  160s.  ($38.93) 
to  165s.  ($40.14),  with  fine  grade  at  150s.  ($36.49)  to  158s.  ($38.44). 

TIMOTHY 

Canadian  timothy  is  too  good  and  prices  are  too  high  for  this  market. 
Undoubtedly  we  could  ship  to  this  side  if  we  could  compete  with  the  American 
in  price,  which  is  about  35s.  ($8.51)  to  40s.  ($9.73)  per  cwt.  This  variety  can 
be  eliminated  as  lacking  much  possibility  at  market  prices. 

GARDEN  PEAS 

Considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  garden  peas  are  imported  annually 
from  Ontario  and  there  are  possibilities  for  selling  same  in  one  case  in  carload 
lots  of  20  tons,  deliveries  to  be  next  July  to  October. 

Prices  for  the  1926  crop  were  about  45s.  ($10.94)  per  cwt,  for  Alderman 
variety;  $3.25  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  for  Eclipse  variety;  and  $4  per  bushel 
for  Thomas  Laxton. 

This  year  there  should  be  a  good  market  as  the  frosts  have  killed  many 
English  peas.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  pea  trade  is  in  less  than  carload 
lots.  Quotations  forwarded  to  the  Bristol  office  will  be  placed  before  some 
important  traders  in  this  area;  these  may  be  either  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port 
in  sterling  or  in  Canadian  currency. 

BROME,  MILLET  AND  RYEGRASS  SEEDS 

There  is  practically  no  market,  here  for  brome  or  millet  whilst  in  the  case 
of  ryegrass  the  seeds  generally  shown  in  this  country  are  principally  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  France.  None  of  the  brome  grass  seeds  are  used  in  this 
country  in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  but  millet  is  handled  by  a  number  of 
grain  and  bird  seed  dealers. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  June  8,  1927. — Generally  speaking,  commercial  conditions  in  the 
North  of  England  showed  improvement  during  the  past  month.  The  somewhat 
improved  demand  for  foodstuffs  was  reflected  by  advanced  prices  in  certain 
lines,  and  traders  recently  interviewed,  on  the  whole  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  increased  employment  throughout  the  industrial  areas  of  this  district  is  now 
beginning  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  various  importing  and  distributing 
trades. 

TIMBER 

Owing  to  the  improved  state  of  business  in  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing industry,  there  has  lately  been  a  steady  demand  for  various  softwoods  from 
these  sources,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  current  rate  of  consumption  will  be 
maintained  for  at  least  some  months  to  come.  General  engineering  trades  have 
also  been  consuming  a  larger  volume  of  softwood  material  than  hitherto, 
although  there  is  still  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  this  direction.  The 
building  industry  continues  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  softwoods  in  special 
dimensions,  and  during  the  last  month  or  so  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
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to  arrange  shipments  of  special  sizes  from  Dantzig  sources.  Dimensions  of 
Dantzig  whitewood  such  as  3  by  2,  3  by  4,  3  by  4J,  3  by  6,  and  3  by  7  inches 
are  not  easy  to  obtain  if  prompt  shipment  is  desired. 

Supplies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  spruce  deals  came  forward 
freely  during  the  past  month,  but  stocks  on  hand  are  considered  moderate  in 
view  of  the  increasing  consumption,  and  prices  remained  steady  throughout. 
Good-quality  New  Brunswick  deals  were  lately  reported  at  around  £15  15s.  per 
standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  Halifax  quotations  have  averaged  about  £1  less. 
The  recent  floods  in  the  Mississippi  valley  are  reported  to  have  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  hardwood  industry  of  that  area,  and  importers  on  this  market  have 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  new  offers  of  Canadian  birch  owing  to  increased 
demand  at  better  prices  from  the  United  States.  Stocks  of  birch  logs  are  now 
almost  depleted.  Arrivals  have  been  absorbed  and  new  supplies  are  required. 
Quebec  varieties  of  15-inch  diameter  have  lately  been  valued  at  around  4s. 
per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  and  New  Brunswick  logs  are  nominal  owing  to  scarcity.  A 
good  quantity  of  birch  planks  came  forward  during  the  month  and  a  substan- 
tial proportion  went  into  a  consumption.  Recent  prices  reported  for  Quebec 
planks  have  been  around  £24  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  with  Halifax  at  about 
£16  5s.  and  St.  John  varieties  approximately  10s.  better.  There  was  a  good 
market  for  Douglas  fir  during  the  month  and  two  very  important  sales  were 
reported  for  this  district.  Shippers'  quotations  have  varied  considerably, 
depending  to  some  extent  on  their  ability  to  secure  low  freight  rates.  Recent 
average  quotations  have  been  from  £16  10s.  to  £16  15s.  for  merchantable  grades, 
and  from  £22  15s.  to  £23  10s.  for  No.  2  Clear  and  better.  For  the  month  ending 
May  31,  1927,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  consumption  and  stock 
were  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1925  and  1926  as 
follows: — 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1926  1927  1926  1927  1926  1927 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    36,000  29,000  46,000  52,000  194,000  196,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.     7,000  6,000  4,000  7,000  31,000  5,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.    29,000  91,000  15,000  43,000  135,000  183,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  stds.        200  20        190  370  4,460  3,790 

N.B.  &  N.S.  spruce  and  pine  stds.     1,130  3,100        600  1,030  5,130  4,870 

Manchester 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft   15,000     8,000  2,000  46,000  36,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.     3,000    1,000  9,000  3,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.     4,000  13,000     7,000  19,000  109,000  13,000 

Spruce  deals.  stds.        150  320        400  750  1,720  480 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  quite  a  sensational  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
chiefly  due  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions  in  Canada  for  seeding  of  the 
new  crop.  Other  factors  were  bad  weather  in  the  southwest  of  the  United 
States  for  the  winter  crop  and  reports  indicating  lack  of  rain  in  Australia  and 
the  Argentine.  During  May  Manitoba  wheats  registered  an  advance  of  almost 
5s.  per  quarter,  the  bulk  of  the  rise  taking  place  during  the  last  ten  days.  Con- 
siderable business  was  done  with  millers  during  the  first  half  of  May,  but  later, 
in  spite  of  advancing  prices,  little  business  was  possible  as  consumers  had  by 
that  time  contracted  for  nearly  all  requirements  up  till  the  end  of  May  or 
longer.  As  a  result,  stocks  in  Liverpool  increased  to  118,000  quarters,  as  com- 
pared with  42,000  quarters  at  the  end  of  April.  In  Manchester  stocks  rose  to 
39,000  at  the  end  of  May  in  comparison  with  28,000  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
month. 

May  was  a  very  poor  month  for  Canadian  flour  on  this  market.  Millers 
generally  speaking  were  asking  almost  4s.  per  sack  higher  than  what  buyers 
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were  prepared  to  pay  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  very  restricted  business 
done  in  Canadian  export  patents,  which  opened  the  month  at  40s.  6d.  and 
closed!  at  around  46s.  6d.  per  sack  of  280  pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  booking  placed  by  home  millers  during  April  at  very  low  prices,  the  bakers 
have  not  been  in  the  market  for  straight-run  English  grades  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Price®  for  this  flour  at  the  close  of  the  month  were  from  45s.  to  46s.  6d. 
ex  mill.  There  was  a  very  good  demand  for  Australian  flour  which  has  been 
relatively  cheap  in  comparison  with  Australian  wheat.  This  flour  which  was 
selling  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  at  37s.  6d.  closed  at  around  40s.  6d. 
c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this 
area  during  the  month  of  May,  1927,  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Liverpool  . . 

593,034 

35,222 

78,260 

5,484 

24,003 

Hull  

289,876 

4,404 

134,668 

57,299 

3,981 

Manchester  . 

277.018 

7,243 

9,723 

5,228 

Newcastle  . 

70,714 

18,903 

2.389 

34 

'iii 

BUTTER 

The  general  demand  for  butter  was  good  during  May  and  most  varieties 
showed  an  advance  in  price.  New  Zealand  butter,  which  opened  the  month 
around  154s.  to  156s.  per  cwt.  on  spot  Liverpool,  closed  around  170s.  Aus- 
tralian was  in  very  limited  supply  and  was  valued  at  about  2s.  less,  but  this 
butter,  which  is  not  particularly  popular  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  is  hard  to 
sell  at  such  close  prices  to  New  Zealand.  Arrivals  of  satisfactory  quality  Irish 
creamery  butter  increased  during  May  and  met  a  good  sale  at  around  165s. 
Danish  butter  was  relatively  cheap,  but  met  a  normal  demand  and  was  selling 
at  the  close  of  the  month  at  from  170s.  to  174s.  Some  Siberian  butter  was 
sold  during  May  at  158s.,  which  was  a  very  good  price  for  this  variety,  but  the 
quality  is  said  to  be  considerably  improved.  The  feature  of  the  month  has 
again  been  the  narrow  limits  in  price  between  the  highest  and  lowest  grades, 
owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  latter. 

CHEESE 

By  the  beginning  of  May  there  were  only  a  few  odd  lots  of  last  season's 
Canadian  cheese  remaining  at  Liverpool.  These  were  disposed  of  at  from  84s. 
to  90s.,  the  higher  price  being  for  coloured  varieties.  Later  in  the  month  a  few 
early  fodder  makes  arrived  and  brought  about  86s.  on  spot  for  first  qualities 
and  from  2s.  to  3s.  less  for  lower  grades.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  month, 
May  makes  were  being  sold  at  from  86s.  to  90s.  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  offers  at 
the  end  of  May  were  from  92s.  to  93s.  c.i.f.  with  little  business  being  done  at  these 
figures.  Generally  speaking,  New  Zealand  cheese  was  considered  more  com- 
petitive during  May.  Sales  opened  the  month  at  around  78s.  to  80s.  on  spot, 
and  at  these  low  prices  consumption  improved.  Quotations  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  at  about  90s.  to  92s.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to 
Liverpool  during  May,  1927,  amounted  to  3,756  boxes.  Some  3,901  bundles  and 
635  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  also  arrived  during  the  month.  From 
April  1,  1927,  to  May  31,  1927,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada 
amounted  to  3,881  boxes  of  ordinary  and  5,397  bundles  and  1,348  cases  and 
cartons  of  processed  cheese.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
previous,  22,134  boxes  of  ordinary  and  14,161  bundles  and  230  cases  and  cartons 
of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

Although  arrivals  of  Danish  bacon  continued  heavy  during  the  past  month, 
Dutch  supplies  were  if  anything  smaller  and  the  general  position  has  shown 
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improvement  on  account  of  better  demand.  The  situation  has  not  been  so 
favourable  for  hams  as  there  is  reported  to  be  a  fairly  large  stock  in  this 
country  of  hams  in  borax,  which  holders  have  been  attempting  to  sell,  with  the 
result  that  prices  have  been  kept  at  relatively  low  figures.  Recent  average  on 
spot  quotations  for  bacon  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian  Wiltshires,  in  bales, 
92s.  to  96s.;  Swedish  and  Dutch,  92s.  to  94s.;  and  Danish,  103s.  to  107s.  Cana- 
dian bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  during  May  amounted  to  2,499  cases  and  3,768 
bales.  Total  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1,  1927,  to  May 
31,  1927,  amounted  to  3,621  cases  and  6,528  bales,  as  compared  with  4,970 
cases  and  8,174  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  on  Mav  31,  1927,  as  compared  with  April  30,  1927,  and  May  31, 
1926:— 

Mav  31     April  30       May  31 
1927  1927  1926 

Bacon  (U.S.  and  Canadian")  cwts.    34,777       38,420*  6,707f 

Hams  (U.S.  and  Canadian)  cwts.    15.587       13.044*  4,122f 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwts.      2.348         5,391*  l,538f 

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt.     2,706         3.982  6,840 

Cheese  (full  shapes.    Canadian  and  States) boxes.      1,573         3,016  9,774 
Cheese  (full  shapes.    Australian  and  New 

Zealand)   .crates.      1,677         1,844  2,873 

Cheese  (full  shapes.    50  lbs.  and  under)  .  .boxes        694  22 

Cheese  (full  shapes.    Manufactured)  lbs.      8,135       12,475  22,220 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces.        856         1,101  775 

Lard    (imported   pure    refined    lard)  in 

tierces,  firkins,  or  other  packages  .  .     .  .tons.      1,965         1,162  1,976 
*Cwt.  fBoxes. 

EGGS 

Egg  prices  remained  fairly  steady  during  May.  Cold  storage  operations 
continued  in  Ireland,  and  as  supplies  were  maintained  just  sufficient  to  meet 
demand,  no  marked  fluctuations  took  place.  Extra  selected  Irish  eggs  advanced 
in  value  during  the  month  from  lis.  to  around  lis.  6d.  per  120,  and  selected 
grades  also  showed  an  advance  of  about  6d.  to  9d.  Medium-sized  eggs  remained 
about  the  same  value  throughout.  Polish  eggs,  which  are  imported  for  the 
cheaper  trade,  have  not  been  selling  so  freely  during  recent  weeks.  Russian 
eggs  arrived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  at  East  Coast  ports.  The 
15  to  15i~pound  sizes  were  mostly  purchased  for  pickling  at  about  8s.  9d.  to 
9s.  3d.  for  120,  ex  quay,  and  14-pound  eggs  were  sold  for  immediate  consumption 
at  about  8s.  3d.  The  quality  is  reported  good,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  month 
the  market  had  not  been  affected  by  the  political  situation. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  May  are  estimated  at  12,550 
bales  in  comparison  with  2,000  bales  in  April  and  11,000  bales  in  March. 
Demand,  which  was  fair  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  fell  away  with  the 
approach  of  June,  Which  is  generally  considered  the  quietest  month  in  the 
year  for  imported  hay  in  this  district  as  farmers  are  busy  emptying  out  their 
old  stocks  land  getting  ready  for  the  new  crop.  Arrivals  of  Scotch  hay  have 
practically  ceased,  but  Irish  has  continued  to  come  in  at  more  attractive 
prices  than  Canadian.  Recent  average  c.i.f.  quotations  for  Canadian  hay  from 
Montreal  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  82s.  6d.  to  85s.  per  long  ton. 

CATTLE 

No  Canadian  cattle  arrived  at  either  Birkenhead  or  Manchester  during  the 
month  of  May.  At  the  present  prices  obtainable,  namely,  from  about  9^d. 
to  10^d.  per  pound,  sinking  the  offal,  there  is  little  inducement  for  exporters 
to  ship  to  these  markets. 
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TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1927 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  May  20,  1927. — Statistics  are  just  now  available  showing  the 
trend  of  New  Zealand  trade  during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1927.  It  was 
predicted  some  time  ago  that  this  Dominion's  purchases  abroad  would  decrease 
considerably,  and  the  recent  figures  show  this  to  be  the  case.  The  total  imports 
during  the  three  months  ended  March  this  year  were  valued  at  £11,995,879,  as 
against  £13,692,772  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year — a  drop  of  £1,696,893, 
or  about  12.5  per  cent. 

Great  Britain  as  usual  was  the  largest  supplier.  Purchases  were  valued  at 
£5,960,960  as  compared  with  £7,062,401  for  the  first  quarter  of  1926— a  decline 
of  £1,101,441,  or  just  over  15.5  per  cent;  the  United  States  the  second  largest: 
£2,127,338  against  £2,371,326— a  drop  of  £243,988,  or  just  over  10  per  cent; 
and  Australia  shipped  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,166,479  against  £1,242,985 — a 
decrease  of  £76,506,  or  just  over  6  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Canada  has  suffered  relatively  greater  loss  than  any  of  the  supplying 
countries  mentioned.  Shipments  dropped  from  £1,097,237  to  £823,182 — a 
decline  of  £274,055,  or  25  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  explained  by  the  very  great 
drop  in  the  value  of  motor  vehicles  and  chassis  imported. 

The  value  of  motor  vehicles  imported  from  all  countries  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year  was  £682,075  as  against  £1,189,210  for  the  similar 
period  of  1926.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  £93,914  (about  13.75  per  cent) 
against  £197,930,  or  about  16.5  per  cent,  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  Thus 
in  motor  vehicles  alone  imports  from  Canada  show  a  shrinkage  in  value  of 
£104,016,  while  in  chassis  for  motor  vehicles  a  decline  of  no  less  than  £211,063 
is  recorded.  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  purchased  from  Canada  dropped  £11,428, 
and  materials  and  parts  for  motor  vehicles,  £8,222.  Thus  motor  cars,  tires,  and 
parts  accounted  for  much  more  than  the  total  decline  in  Canadian  trade  with 
New  Zealand  for  the  period  under  review.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  see 
general  trade  with  New  Zealand  increasing  slowly  but  surely,  and  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  well-balanced  trade  than  one  composed 
very  largely  of  a  few  products. 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Increases. — Fish,  potted  and  preserved,  £9,111;  iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt,  rod,  £36,880; 
pipes,  wrought.  6-inch  and  under  internal  diameter.  £3.943;  nails  n.e.i.,  £10.057;  electric 
batteries  and  cells,  £5,448;  electrical  appliances  n.e.i.,  £12.216;  metal-working  machines. 
£8,864;  Douglas  fir,  rough  sawn  £7,865,  sawn  dressed  £3,909;  newsprint,  £9,006;  lorries, 
trucks,  vans  and  buses  £13.121;   chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses,  £11,476. 

Decreases. — Oats,  £9,907;  apparel  n.e.i.,  £8.521;  gum  boots,  £6.317;  boots  and  shoes 
n.e.i.,  £12,763;  wire,  copper,  £5,328;  belting  other  than  leather,  £6.262;  hemlock,  sawn 
dressed,  £6,790;  paperhangings,  £4,327;  cameras.  £7.053;  passenger  vehicles  other  than 
buses,  £104,016;  chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses,  £211,063;  tires  for  motor 
vehicles,  £11,428;  materials  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles.  £8,222. 

Full  particulars  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the 
three  months  ended  March,  1927,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by,  and  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  preference,  have  been  compiled  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department.  These  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

New  Zealand's  exports  have  increased  slightly  during  the  quarter  under 
review,  the  value  during  this  period  being  £16,671,033,  as  compared  with 
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£16,264,270  for  the  corresponding  three  months  last  year.  This  increase,  while 
not  large,  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  the  times  and  has  served  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  During  the  calendar  year  1926  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  by  £4,613,988.  This  so-called  unfavourable  balance  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  curtailing  purchases  abroad  with  the  result  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  Certainly  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  is  the  time  when  exports 
are  very  high  owing  to  the  summer  season.  The  balance  of  exports  over  imports 
for  this  quarter  was  £4,685,154  as  against  £2,571,498  for  the  first  quarter  last 
year.  There  is  therefore  justification  for  the  optimism  which  the  study  of  these 
figures  encourages.  New  Zealand  depends  in  uncommon  degree  upon  her  export 
trade,  and  when  anything  occurs  to  affect  her  markets  a  period  of  quiet  times 
if  not  of  depression  naturally  follows.  Hence  this  Dominion  is  feeling  quite 
seriously  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain.  Greatly  improved  con- 
ditions in  Britain  are  already  being  reflected,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
trade  is  again  back  at  normal. 

The  Tariff  Commission  now  sitting  in  New  Zealand  will  shortly  table  its 
report,  and  until  the  decision  of  the  Government  is  announced  with  respect  to 
possible  alterations  in  duties  merchants  are  reluctant  to  place  extensive  orders. 

TRADE  IN  AUCKLAND 

So  far  as  local  trade  in  Auckland  is  concerned,  retail  conditions  have  been 
disappointing  recently.  Both  wholesale  and  retail  firms  are  having  more  than 
the  usual  difficulty  in  getting  accounts  paid,  although  money  for  investment  in 
securities  is  fairly  plentiful.  At  the  moment  the  wholesale  houses  are  busy  pre- 
paring the  orders  received  for  June  delivery,  and  the  country  deliveries  have 
already  commenced.  It  is  thought  that  the  heavy  returns  in  the  dairying  dis- 
tricts will  help  to  maintain  the  renewal  of  confidence  which  has  recently  been 
displayed  in  many  quarters. 

Cheques  in  payment  of  deliveries  of  butter-fat  (the  basis  on  which  the 
dairy  farmer  is  paid)  are  to  be  circulated  to-day,  and  these  cheques  will  include 
a  bonus  on  the  supplies  of  butter-fat  received  up  to  October  31.  The  amount 
involved  is  only  small,  but  that  there  is  any  bonus  at  all  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  relief  in  dairying  districts,  for  it  has  been  feared  that  there  might 
be  a  reclamation,  and  this  fear  has  been  responsible  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  lessened  purchasing  by  the  farming  community.  The  definite  statement 
has  been  made  that  there  will  be  a  further  payment  for  supplies  received  up  to 
the  end  of  January,  and  this  has  restored  a  spirit  of  confidence  which  has  not 
been  felt  since  the  middle  of  last  season.  It  is  anticipated  that,  owing  to  excep- 
tionally favourable  conditions  for  dairying  during  the  autumn,  with  resultant 
heavy  production,  the  coming  payments  will  be  considerably  higher  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  season. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  following,  based  on  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Cape  Town,  under  date  May  30: — 

The  farming  outlook  has  improved  somewhat  during  the  month,  due  to  the  fact  that 
further  good  rains  have  fallen  over  many  parts  of  the  Union,  including  parts  of  the  drought- 
stricken  area.  These  were  particular^  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops  in  the  sugar-producing 
districts  and  will  provide  a  reserve  of  moisture  for  the  coming  dry  season.  In  other  drought- 
stricken  areas,  however,  the  loss  of  cattle  and  sheep,  due  to  lack  of  water  and  pasturage, 
has  been  great. 

Trade  generally  has  remained  stationary,  with  some  optimism  prevailing  where  rains 
have  arrived.    On  the  whole  the  business  position  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

A  certain  decrease  in  manufacturing  is  noticeable,  as  compared  with  recent  months, 
but  in  no  marked  degree.  The  recent  activity  in  the  building  trade  has  continued,  due 
probably  to  the  advent  of  winter. 
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The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  March  (27  working  days)  amounted  to  860.511  fine 
ounces  valued  at  £3,655,218,  representing  an  increase  compared  with  February  (24  working- 
days)  of  81,172  fine  ounces  and  £344,796.  These  figures  constitute  a  new  monthly  record 
for  the  industry,  being  slightly  above  the  total  of  860,134  fine  ounces  produced  during  July, 
1926.  The  increase  compared  with  February  was  entirely  due  to  the  longer  working  month, 
the  daily  average  output  falling  from  32,472  ounces  to  31.871  ounces. 

The  output  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  totalled  2,479,632  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£10,532,807,  compared  with  2,384,534  fine  ounces  valued  at  £10,128.857  during  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year. 

Rhodesia  has  also  benefited  from  delajTed  rains  and  business  in  general  is  reported  as 
satisfactory.  A  moderately  successful  maize  crop  is  anticipated,  although  last  year's 
standard  of  production  will  not  be  reached.  Both  in  Rhodesia  and  the  East  African  colonies 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  tobacco  industry  has  been  maintained  by  the  decision  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  preserve  the  Empire  preferences  on  tobacco.  Prospects  are 
good  and  a  crop  double  that  of  last  year  is  expected. 

TRADE   OF  THE  AFRICAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  1216,  1217,  1218.  1219, 

and  1220,  and  dealt  with  political  divisions  and  population,  production  and 

natural    resources,   water   communications   of   the   countries,  the  distribution 
systems  of  Central  and  East  Africa,  and  customs  tariffs.] 

Documentation 

For  shipments  into  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Mandated 
Territory  of  Southwest  Africa,  South  African  documentary  practice  is  applicable 
in  every  respect.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if  Rhodesian  shipments 
are  routed  via  Union  ports,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  documents 
should  arrive  not  later  than  the  goods,  as  these  documents  have  at  least  a  week's 
travel  before  returning  to  the  port  of  debarkation  for  clearance  purposes. 

BASIS  OF  VALUATION 

Nowhere  else  in  the  Sub-Continent,  however,  is  the  South  African  basis 
of  valuation  for  duty  purposes  acceptable.  The  Portuguese  colonies,  Belgian 
Congo,  and  British  possessions  and  protectorates  (with  the  exception  of  Nyasa- 
land)  assess  duty  upon  the  landed  costs  of  goods — that  is,  the  invoice  value 
together  with  all  charges  incurred  in  placing  the  goods  in  customs  premises  in 
the  country  of  import.  In  the  case  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  inland  freight  to  the 
Congo  boundary  is  an  added  charge  for  duty  purposes,  but  20  per  cent  of  the 
f.o.b.  value  of  the  goods  is  set  as  the  maximum  that  can  be  included  for  all 
charges  between  the  port  of  shipment  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

(Nyasaland  is  an  exception  to  this  practice.  In  Nyasaland  the  duty  is 
levied  upon  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  goods  at  port  of  shipment.  The  Nyasaland 
practice  differs  from  that  of  South  Africa,  however,  by  permitting  a  deduction 
from  such  valuation  to  cover  the  cost  of  export  packages  or  outer  containers. ) 

For  shipments  to  Mozambique,  Angola,  Belgian  Congo,  Tanganyika,  Zan- 
zibar, Kenya,  and  Uganda  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  show  the  amount  of  ocean 
freight,  either  upon  the  invoices  or  the  bills  of  lading.  If  this  information  is 
omitted,  an  arbitrary  assessment  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  is  made.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian 
Congo,  but  this  percentage,  of  course,  includes  a  high  proportion  of  African 
inland  freight.  In  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  no  percentage  is  stated, 
and  there  it  is  usually  possible,  if  the  amount  of  the  ocean  freight  is  omitted, 
to  have  it  entered  by  the  clearing  agents  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  In  the 
case  of  the  British  East  African  colonies,  no  specific  maximum  for  ocean  freight 
is  set,  but  it  is  general  practice  for  the  customs  to  add  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  if 
the  amount  of  this  charge  is  not  entered.  In  all  African  ports,  outside  of  the 
South  African  range,  the  very  heavy  landing  and  port  charges  are  included  in 
the  valuation  for  duty  purposes. 
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HOME  CONSUMPTION  VALUES 

In  instances  where  the  selling  price  is  different  from  the  home  consump- 
tion value,  it  will  be  preferable  for  Canadian  exporters  to  continue  to  declare 
both  upon  their  invoices.  The  customs  management  ordinances  of  the  British 
possessions  do  not  compel  the  declaration  of  home  consumption  values,  but  as 
they  use  the  Imperial  Conference  invoice  forms,  such  declaration  is  in  order. 
In  Portuguese  colonies  the  f.o.b.  value  is  determined  upon  a  home  consumption 
value  basis,  and  Article  3  of  Preliminary  Instructions  of  the  Portuguese  Tariff 
defines  the  value  for  duty  purposes  as  follows: — 

Latest  wholesale  import  value  determined  at  the  place  of  purchase  of  goods,  plus 
freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  other  expenses  up  to  the  entry  into  the  fiscal  zone  (i.e. 
of  the  Portuguese  colony). 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  the  basis  of  value  is  defined  as  follows: — 

The  value  to  declare  is  the  normal  value  of  the  goods,  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  packing,  transport,  handling,  insurance,  commission,  and  all 
other  charges  necessary  for  importation  of  the  goods  into  the  Belgian  Congo.  That  value 
must  not  in  any  case  be  less  than  the  usual  price  of  similar  merchandise  purchased  under 
similar  conditions. 

CURRENCY 

In  the  South  African  Customs  Union  the  currency  to  be  used  in  preparing 
invoices  is  that  of  the  country  of  sale  (in  the  case  of  home  consumption  values) 
and  the  currency  of  sale,  in  the  case  of  the  selling  price.  This  requirement 
stands  in  all  parts  of  the  Sub-Continent  except  Nyasaland,  where  the  values 
must  be  shown  in  sterling  as  well.  In  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  where 
sterling  rather  than  the  escudo  is  the  commercial  medium,  it  is  wise  to  enter 
all  values  in  sterling,  since  the  customs  administration  of  these  colonies  requires 
a  proportion  of  the  payment  of  customs  dues  in  sterling,  and  the  remainder  in 
escudos  at  a  fixed  rate  of  sterling. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Sub-Continent,  whether  in  preferential  areas  or  else- 
where, it  is  necessary  to  declare  the  country  of  origin  of  goods;  and  in  all  ter- 
ritories the  customs  authorities  are  empowered  to  make  arbitrary  valuations 
and  to  penalize  importers  whose  documents  are  incorrectly  prepared.  On  the 
other  hand,  administration  in  the  majority  of  areas  is  not  particularly  strict, 
and  there  would  be  no  point  in  impressing  the  letter  of  the  various  laws  upon 
Canadian  exporters.  In  opening  business  relationships  in  any  of  these  terri- 
tories, by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  ask  the  African  customer  how  he  wishes  his 
documents  prepared.  Such  action  protects  the  Canadian  exporter  against  any 
recriminations  if  they  should  not  be  in  order. 

PARCEL  POST 

In  all  parts  of  the  Sub-Continent  parcel  post  shipments  are  subject  to  the 
same  customs  regulations  as  other  shipments. 

CONSULAR  VISAS 

Consular  visas  are  unnecessary  for  shipments  to  Portuguese  and  Belgian 
possessions,  and,  of  course,  are  not  required  for  shipments  to  British  possessions. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  automobile  industry  continued  to  gain  in  activity  in  April  with  a  total 
output  of  397,566  passenger  cars  and  trucks  as  against  386,841  in  March,  writes 
Mr.  John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York.  Since  the 
output  of  commercial  vehicles  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
this  gain  was  entirely  due  to  a  larger  production  of  passenger  cars.  Despite 
sharp  curtailment  on  the  part  of  a  few  leading  producers,  the  operation  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  was  less  than  8  per  cent  below  the  level  of  April  of  last  year. 
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This  compares  with  a  production  amounting  to  24,611  cars  in  Canada  in  April, 
1927,  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  over  the  23,250  cars  produced  in  March  and  14  per 
cent  over  the  output  in  April,  1926.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  automobile 
business  for  the  first  quarter  of  1927  has  been  the  increase  of  exports  by  9  per 
cent  of  passenger  cars  and  21  per  cent  of  trucks.  At  the  end  of  March,  1927, 
73,462  passenger  cars  and  25,470  trucks  were  exported  as  compared  with  65,804 
passenger  cars  and  16,692  trucks  during  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   WHEAT  AND   FLOUR   IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  May  24,  1927. — Germany  annually  requires  to  import  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wheat  either  in  the  form  of  grain  or  that  of  flour.  Since 
Canada  has  the  largest  exportable  surplus  of  wheat,  an  inquiry  into  the  total 
consumption  of  wheat  and  flour  in  Germany  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Cana- 
dians. 

Unfortunately  such  an  inquiry  presents  great  difficulties.  The  only  reliable 
figures  available  are  those  relating  to  crop  yields  and  imports  and  exports.  No 
statistics  are  compiled  of  flour  production  or  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  German  mills  are  most  reluctant  to  give  any  information 
pertaining  to  their  activities.  Reliance  therefore  has  to  be  placed  entirely  upon 
deductions  from  the  known  facts  and  the  element  of  guess-work  necessarily 
enters  very  largely  into  such  an  inquiry. 

THE  WHEAT  CROPS 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Germany  is  now  considerably  less  than  the  pre-war 
crops.  The  average  annual  yield  in  the  years  1911  to  1913  for  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  has  been  estimated  at  3,765,100  metric  tons.  For  the  last 
six  years  the  official  figures  of  the  wheat  crop  have  been  as  follows  (in  metric 
tons):  1921,  2,933,487;  1922,  1,957,523;  1923,  2,897,072;  1924,  2,427,632; 
1925,  3,217,266;  1926,  2,597,200. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT 

The  statistical  position  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  Ger- 
many can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  covering  the  last  three  crop 
years: — 

Statistical  Position  in  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Pounds) 


Crop  Year,  September,  1924,  to  August,  1925— 

Wheat  harvest,  1924   2,427,632 

Wheat  imports   1,830,729 

Wheat  exports   8,820 


Surplus  of  imports   1,821.909 


Total  consumption   4,249,541 

Crop  Year,  September,  1925  to  August,  1926— 

Wheat  harvest,  3925   3,217,266 

WTheat  imoorts   1,880,473 

Wheat  exports   454,602 


Surplus  of  imports   1,425,871 


Total  consumption   4,643,137 

Crop  Year,  September,  1926,  to  March,  1927— 

Wheat  harvest,  1926   2,597,200 

Wheat  imports   1,100,669 

Wheat  exports   72,960 


Surplus  of  imports   1,027,709 


Total  consumption  up  to  March,  1927..  3,624,909 
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Although  the  consumption  of  wheat  naturally  is  influenced  by  the  relative 
prices  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  above  table  indicates  that  in  the  last  three  years 
the  total  consumption  of  wheat  in  Germany  has  been  around  4,400,000  metric 
tons  a  year. 

PROPORTION  MILLED  INTO  FLOUR 

No  exact  data  are  available  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  .German  wheat 
crop  which  is  ground  into  flour.  The  German  Statistical  Bureau  assumes  that 
166  kg.  (6.086  bushels)  per  hectare  (2.471  acres)  are  required  for  seeding. 
The  area  cultivated  with  wheat  in  1926  was  1,600,000  hectares,  which  gives  a 
seed  requirement  of  256,600  metric  tons,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's 
crop  and  10  per  cent  of  a  less-than-average  crop. 

It  has  been  further  roughly  estimated  that  another  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
crop  is  used  for  feed  and  industrial  purposes  other  than  flour  milling.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  Agricultural  Council  estimated  that  of  the  1926  crop 
only  0.8  per  cent  had  been  used  as  feed  up  to  November  15,  1926.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  total  quantity  used  as  fodder  and  for  industrial  purposes  must 
be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  it  may  be  assumed  that  82  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  German  wheat  crop  is  milled  into  flour.  This  would  mean  that 
in  recent  years  approximately  3,900,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  have  been  milled 
annually  into  flour,  giving  a  yield  of  flour  around  3,000,000  tons. 

WHEAT  IMPORTS 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  given  above  that  the  imports  of  wheat  into 
Germany  in  the  last  three  years  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  1,800,000  metric 
tons  a  year.  Even  following  the  good  crop  of  1925,  the  wheat  imports  were 
around  this  figure,  the  surplus  of  domestic  wheat  being  disposed  of  by  increased 
exports  abroad. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  figures  for  the  crop 
year  1924-25  represent  different  conditions  from  those  in  the  last  two  years. 
In  1924-25  the  importation  of  both  wheat  and  flour  was  free  of  duty  and  there 
were  no  bounties  on  export.  The  duties  were  imposed  on  September  1,  1925, 
and  a  month  later  the  pre-war  system  of  duty-free  licenses  in  return  for 
exported  grain  and  milled  products  came  into  effect.  This  system  is  practically 
equivalent  to  a  bounty  on  export,  since  the  exporter  of  grain  or  milled  pro- 
ducts receives  a  license  covering  the  import  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  grain 
free  of  duty. 

In  the  crop  year  1925-26,  following  the  reintroduction  of  this  system,  a 
total  of  454,602  metric  tons  of  German  wheat  were  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  and  in  return  Canadian  and  other  good  wheat  were 
imported  free  of  duty.  Similarly  German  flour  has  been  exported  to  neigh- 
bouring countries,  for  which  shipments  licenses  have  been  received  enabling  an 
equivalent  amount  of  grain  to  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

This  system  of  export  bounties  therefore  has  greatly  assisted  the  German 
millers  in  enabling  them  to  secure  free  of  duty  supplies  of  Canadian  and  other 
wheat  in  return  for  shipments  of  inferior  wheat  or  flour  exported  abroad.  In 
view  of  the  shortage  of  grain  in  Germany  and  neighbouring  countries  and  the 
great  increase  in  German  grain  prices,  the  Government  have  recently  suspended 
until  July  31  next  the  bounties  on  exports  of  grain. 

ORIGIN  OF  WHEAT  IMPORTS 

The  sources  of  supply  for  the  wheat  imported  into  Germany  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  giving  the  countries  of  origin  in  the  official  statistics 
of  wheat  imports  during  the  calendar  year  1926: — 
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German  Wheat  Imports,  1926 

Metric  tons 

Country   of  origin.  (2,204  lbs.) 

United  States    760,137 

Canada    661,060 

Argentina    303,800 

Australia    190,442 

Russia    139,672 

Hungary    20,583 

Denmark    15,496 

Roumania   '.  14,914 

Jugoslavia    14,202 

Other  Australasia    8,208 

Sweden   7,011 

Belgium    6,773 

Danzig    4.270 

Holland    3,296 

Chile    2,694 

Austria    2,342 

Polish  Upper  Silesia    2,234 

Brazil    2,131 

Lithuania    2,107 

Italy    1,000 

Uruguay   900 

Luxembourg    698 


Total  imports    2,172.205 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  imported 
into  Germany  in  1926  came  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Probably  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  quantity  given  as  having  been  imported  from 
the  former  country  originated  in  Canada,  but  being  shipped  through  ports  in 
the  United  States  was  credited  among  the  imports  from  that  country.  The 
above  table  serves  to  indicate,  however,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  is  being  imported  into  Germany  to  be  ground  into  flour  in  the 
German  mills. 

DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  imposition  of  the  duties  since  September  1,  1925,  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  restricting  the  importation  of  flour  into  Germany  and  of  reducing  the 
surplus  of  wheat  flour  imports  over  exports  to  a  small  figure.  This  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  table: — 

German  Imports  and  Exports  of  Wheat  Flour 


Sept.  1924-  Sept.  1925-  Sept.  1926- 

Aug.  1925  Aug.  1926  Mar.  1927 

Imports   613.507  139,250  47,389 

Exports   88,575  69,464  29,221 


Surplus  of  imports   524,932  69,786  18,168 


The  relative  duties  imposed  on  wheat  and  flour  have  favoured  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  as  compared  with  flour,  and  this  explains  the  great  decrease  in 
flour  imports  since  the  duties  were  imposed.  The  first  rates  imposed  were  a 
duty  of  R.M.  3.50  ($0.83)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  wheat  and  a  duty  of 
R.M.  8  ($1.90)  on  wheat  flour.  These  rates  remained  in  force  from  September 
1,  1925,  to  July  31,  1926,  when  the  wheat  duty  was  increased  to  R.M.  5  ($1.19) 
and  the  flour  duty  to  R.M.  10  ($2.38) .  On  April  1  last  the  flour  duty  was  further 
increased  to  R.M.  11.50  ($2.74)  for  flour  from  countries  having  commercial 
agreements  with  Germany  and  to  R.M.  12.50  ($3.98)  for  flour  from  other 
countries,  the  wheat  duty  remaining,  however,  at  R.M.  5.  A  further  regulation 
respecting  the  duties  on  grain  and  flour  is  due  to  come  up  for  consideration 
before  July  31  next,  as  the  present  rates  are  only  effective  until  that  date. 

GERMAN  FLOUR  CONSUMPTION 

Conflicting  estimates  are  given  with  respect  to  the  total  quantity  of  flour 
annually  consumed  in  Germany.  This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy 
at  the  present  time. 
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Before  the  war  about  10,200,000  metric  tons  of  both  wheat  and  rye  flour 
were  estimated  to  have  been  consumed  annually  in  the  German  Empire.  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Muhlen-Zeitung ,  which  give  the  pre-war  production  and  consumption  of  flour, 
milled  from  both  domestic  and  foreign  grain,  in  the  German  Empire  for  the  crop 
years  August  1  to  July  31,  1907-08  to  1911-12:— 

German  Pre-war  Flour  Trade 

Production  Consumption 
Wheat  Flour     Rye  Flour       Wheat  Flour      Rye  Flour 


In  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.) 

1907-  08                              3,990,391          6,020,879          3,896,744  5.965,112 

1908-  09                              3,952,430          6,113,638          3,804,567  6,018,950 

1909-  10                              4.276,584          6,712,231          4,122,492  6,578,149 

1910-  11                              4.278,489          6,343,278          4,098,561  6,180,949 

1911-  12                              4,125,029          6,299,666          3,984,235  6,156,009 


The  pre-war  population  of  the  German  Empire  was  65,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  population  of  Germany  of  62,281,000. 

The  chief  controversy  arises  over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
German  people  are  consuming  as  much  bread  per  capita  as  before  the  war.  If 
they  are  consuming  as  much  the  total  consumption  of  flour  would  be  about 
10,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  consumption  of  meat  in  Germany  has  increased 
in  the  last  few  years  until  it  is  now  about  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  per  capita  as 
compared  with  53.9  kg.  (118.6  pounds)  before  the  war.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  consumption  of  bread  would  also  have  increased  to  approximately  the 
pre-war  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  masses  in  Germany  are  still  living  at  a 
reduced  standard  as  compared  with  before  the  war,  and  this  could  be  reflected 
in  a  decreased  consumption  of  bread. 

One  of  the  largest  German  milling  companies  have  estimated  the  present 
daily  flour  consumption  in  Germany  at  375  grammes  per  capita.  This  works 
out  at  around  8,500,000  metric  tons  a  year,  which  is  probably  not  far  short  of 
the  actual  consumption. 

The  German  Millers'  Association  have  claimed  that  the  quantity  of  flour 
milled  in  1925  amounted  to  3,000,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  and  3,600,000  tons  of 
rye  flour.  Added  to  the  imports,  this  would  make  the  total  consumption  less 
than  seven  million  tons,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  millers  underestimate  the 
production,  particularly  of  rye  flour. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  output  of  rye  flour  than  that  of 
wheat  flour,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  small  country  mills  grinding  rye  and 
the  impossibility  of  accurately  estimating  the  proportion  of  the  rye  crop  which 
is  used  for  feed.  The  latter  factor  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  crop  and  the  relative  prices  of  rye  and  general  feeding  stuffs. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  rye  in  the  period  1911-13  was  9,585,000  metric 
tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  German  supply  of  this  grain  in  the  last 
three  crop  years: — 

German  Rye  Supply 

Crop  Imports  Exports 

In  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.) 

1924-  25,  September  to  August   5,730,000  585,584  14,793 

1925-  26,  September  to  August   8.063,000  192,170  343,205 

1926-  27,  September  to  March   6,406,000  238,335  126,584 

From  the  above  figures  of  rye  supply,  it  would  appear  unlikely  that  the 
production  of  rye  flour  could  have  exceeded  5,000,000  tons  in  any  of  the  last 
three  crop  years. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  of  pre-war  production  and  consumption  of 
flour,  given  above,  that  from  37h  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  con- 
sisted of  wheat  flour  and  the  balance  of  rye  flour.  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  flour  consumed  are  about  the  same.  Although 
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more  wheat  bread  appears  to  be  consumed  among  certain  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation than  hitherto,  the  general  reduction  of  the  standard  of  living  has  pre- 
vented the  masses  from  using  as  much  wheat  bread  as  formerly,  so  that  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  flour  are  probably  about  the  same  as 
before  the  war. 

GERMAN   MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  number  of  flour  mills  in  Germany  was  estimated  in  1925  at  about 
28,000.  Of  these  about  a  hundred  are  large  mills  with  a  milling  capacity  of 
over  80  tons  of  grain  a  day.  There  are  further  about  700  medium-sized  mills 
with  a  capacity  of  from  10  to  80  tons  a  day.  The  balance  are  small  country 
mills.   These  often  grind  grain  for  wages  without  milling  for  their  own  account. 

The  largest  mills  in  Germany  are  those  located  at  the  seaports  of  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  and  Bremen,  and  along  the  principal  rivers.  These  mills  have 
the  most  modern  equipment  of  any  of  the  German  mills.  There  are  a  number 
of  large  well-equipped  mills  situated  in  the  principal  cities  along  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Elbe.  For  instance,  a  group  of  such  mills  is  located  in  Berlin,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Elbe  system  of  waterways,  while  along  the  Rhine,  at  such 
cities  as  Dusseldorf  and  Ludwigshafen,  are  situated  some  of  the  largest  mills 
in  the  country. 

These  so-called  "  seaboard  "  mills  are  so  situated  that  they  can  import  and 
grind  Canadian  wheat  to  advantage.  It  is  chiefly  with  the  product  of  these 
mills  that  Canadian  flour  has  had  to  compete  on  the  German  market. 

The  total  milling  capacity  of  the  German  flour  mills  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain,  since  no  official  figures  are  available  on  which  to  base  a  calculation 
and  the  mills  do  not  publish  any  details. 

The  millers  have  claimed  that  before  the  war  they  were  occupied  at  90  per 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  This  would  mean  a  total  capacity  of  produc- 
ing 11,000,000  metric  tons  of  flour  annually.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
many  of  the  mills  have  added  to  as  well  as  modernized  their  equipment,  while 
a  number  of  new  large  mills  have  been  constructed,  so  that  the  total  capacity 
must  now  be  considerably  greater  than  before  the  war.  The  German  Millers' 
Association  claim  that  the  industry  has  an  annual  capacity  for  milling 
15,000,000  metric  tons  of  grain.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  about  12,300,000 
tons  of  flour. 

It  is  probable  that  the  capacity  of  the  German  milling  industry  is  greater 
than  this  figure.  The  only  official  figures  available  are  those  relating  to  power. 
Statistics  compiled  in  1925  show  that  the  average  motive  power  per  unit  in  the 
German  milling  industry  was  17.7  h.p.  as  against  9  to  10  h.p.  per  mill  in  1907. 
Hence  the  average  amount  of  power  employed  per  mill  is  nearly  double  what 
it  was  before  the  war. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  the  German  milling  industry  is  working  at 
about  50  to  65  per  cent  of  capacity,  if  the  small  units  are  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  seaboard  mills  are  operating  nearly  at  full  capacity  through- 
out the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  many  mills  not  advantageously  situated,  and 
others  who  increased  their  capacity  beyond  requirements,  are  operating  at  very 
small  percentage  of  capacity  or  else  are  shut  down.  This  applies  to  many  of 
the  medium-sized  mills,  particularly  those  which  have  not  been  equipped  with 
modern  milling  machinery. 

NORWEGIAN  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

The  seventh  Norwegian  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  in  Bergen  from  July  31 
to  August  7.  Norwegian  products  and  manufactures  only  are  admitted  for  sale 
or  exhibition  at  the  fair,  which  consequently  affords  a  good  opportunity  for 
manufacturers  and  buyers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  country's 
resources.  It  will  include  exhibits  of  agricultural  produce,  machinery,  minerals, 
timber,  leather  goods,  textiles,  and  chemical  products. 
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ECONOMIC  NOTES   ON  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  May  28,  1927. — Since  the  stabilization  of  Belgium's  currency 
seven  months  ago,  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  has  steadily  improved 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  readjustment  will  continue  without  bring- 
ing about  the  industrial  crisis  which  it  was  expected  would  follow  this  event. 

Foreign  capital  has  been  coming  in  well.  The  discount  rate  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Belgium,  which  stood  at  7  per  cent  in  January,  was  lowered  to  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  April.  The  gold  cover  of  the  Belgian  currency  is  over  70  per 
cent.  Receipts  from  taxation  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  are  even  expected 
to  exceed  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  1927  budget,  which  was  exceptionally 
high  through  a  special  provision  having  been  made  for  a  sinking  fund  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  this  year  by  1,500  million  francs. 

Business  failures  from  January  1  to  May  21  this  year  numbered  200,  as 
compared  with  273  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  faced  is  that  of  adjusting  wages  and 
salaries  in  proportion  to  the  heavy  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  fall  in  the  franc  a  year  ago.  There  has  already  been  serious 
trouble  in  the  textile  industry  arising  out  of  this  question,  especially  in  the  linen 
trade.  Industry  in  Belgium  is  generally  dependent  upon  exports  for  existence 
and  manufacturers  are  very  hesitant  about  raising  salaries  and  wages,  as  this 
would  increase  their  costs  and  so  reduce  the  distinct  advantage  they  now  enjoy 
in  the  export  markets  of  the  world  through  the  franc  having  been  stabilized  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

The  retail  price  index,  which  stood  at  755  in  January,  has  risen  to  776. 
The  increase  has  been  small  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  due  to  seasonal 
factors,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  figure  800  will  be  reached  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  wholesale  price  index  was  858  in  March,  compared  with  856 
in  January.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  not 
calculated  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  not  therefore  strictly  comparable. 

The  readjustment  of  prices  in  trade  and  industry  is  a  question  of  time, 
and  the  effective  return  to  a  gold  basis  which  will  finally  determine  the  adoption 
of  the  Belga  for  internal  transactions  will  most  likely  not  be  an  accomplished 
fact  for  possibly  another  twelve  months  or  so. 

INDUSTRY 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  return 
of  that  country  on  the  world's  coal  and  metallurgical  markets,  Belgium's  trade 
in  products  falling  under  this  category  has  been  adversely  affected.  The  result 
has  been  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  situation  in  Belgium  has  been 
distinctly  dull  and  unfavourable.  However,  there  now  appears  to  be  a  turn 
for  the  better.  There  is  a  steadier  tone  in  the  coal  trade,  while  the  bottom  seems 
to  have  been  reached  in  the  iron  and  steel  market. 

As  compared  with  a  monthly  output  of  1,903,000  metric  tons  in  1913,  pro- 
duction in  the  Belgian  coal  mines  since  January  this  year  has  averaged  2,340,000 
tons  monthly.  As  against  a  monthly  production  of  207,000  tons  of  crude  iron 
in  1913,  the  average  monthly  output  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  has 
exceeded  313,000  tons.  This  is  proof  that  Belgium  has  now  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  There  are  fifty-four  blast  furnaces  in  operation  at 
the  present  time. 
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The  glass  market  remains  fairly  weak,  but  an  improvement  is  now  looked 
for.   The  textile  market  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

TRADE 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  total  imports  into  Belgium  (including 
Luxemburg)  amounted  to  12,573,320  metric  tons  valued  at  9,505,067,000  francs, 
as  compared  with  11,382,680  tons  valued  at  6,388,156,000  francs  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  Owing  to  the  fluctuations  which  affected  the  Bel- 
gian exchange  last  year,  a  comparison  of  value  is  worthless. 

Exports  for  the  period  under  consideration  amounted  to  7,458,631  tons 
valued  at  8,015,731,000  francs  for  1927  compared  with  6,606,590  tons  valued 
at  4,946,239,000  francs  in  1926.  France  is  Belgium's  second  best  market  abroad, 
that  country  taking  about  15  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  exports  by  value. 

The  unfavourable  balance,  which  was  1,441,917,000  francs  in  1926,  was 
1,489,336,000  francs  ($41,370,000)  this  year. 

A  comparison  of  imports  by  main  commodity  groups  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1927  and  1926  shows  that  for  live  animals  the  figures  are  respectively 
5,497  tons  and  4,095  tons;  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco,  1,129,143  tons 
and  1,041,764  tons;  raw  or  semi-manufactured  goods,  11,129.180  tons  and 
10,010,678  tons;  manufactured  goods,  309,482  tons  and  328,935  tons. 

SHIPPING 

The  activity  in  shipping  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  continues  to  grow.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  the  number  of  ocean  vessels  entered  was  3,786 
and  their  tonnage  totalled  7,566,884  Moorsom  tons.  The  figures  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year  were  3,393  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  6,946,543  tons. 

PROPOSED  BELGIAN  TARIFF  REVISION 

The  Belgian  Government  is  stated  to  be  engaged  on  the  revision  of  its 
customs  tariff  with  a  view  to  rearranging  the  duties,  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Belgian  franc  has  been  stabilized  at  175  francs  to  the  £  sterling. 
Last  year  the  Belgian  tariff  on  the  whole,  except  for  ad  valorem  duties,  was 
modified  in  order  to  bring  in  additional  revenues  to  the  Treasury.  There  may 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  changes  in  items  under  specific  duty. 

CENSUS  OF  INDUSTRY 

As  a  result  of  the  enforcing  of  the  decree  of  October  6  last  authorizing  a 
census  of  all  industrial  establishments  occupying  ten  or  more  workmen,  13,082 
such  establishments  or  branches  have  been  enumerated  occupying  96,567 
employees  (84,005  men  and  12,562  women)  and  1,080,331  workmen  (874,309 
men  and  203,022  women),  a  total  of  1,176,898  persons.  The  proportion  of  hands 
engaged  is  4.9  per  cent  for  the  ages  of  14  to  16  years,  6.4  per  cent  for  16  to  18 
years,  9.4  per  cent  for  18  to  21  years,  and  79.3  per  cent  for  21  years  and  over. 

The  principal  industries,  in  order  of  importance,  with  the  total  number  of 
employees,  are  as  follows:  metallurgical,  226,964;  mining,  189.962;  textile, 
172,244;  transport,  144,744;  chemical,  69,988;  foodstuffs,  63,021;  building, 
42,259;  quarrying,  39,326;  wood  and  furniture,  38,307;  glass,  36,911;  earthen- 
ware, 29,917;  leather,  29,232;  clothing,  27,406;  bookmaking,  15,143;  paper, 
15,047;  tobacco,  10,751. 

It  is  estimated  that  47  per  cent  of  the  total  working  population  is  engaged 
in  industry,  and  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  are  dependent  on  this 
branch  of  the  country's  economic  activities.  The  total  population  of  Belgium 
is  approximately  7,800.000. 
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ECONOMIC    SITUATION   IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  June  1,  1927. — The  economic  situation  in  France  continues  to  improve, 
as  evidenced  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  unemployment,  the  increase  in  savings 
banks  deposits,  the  reduction  of  interest  paid  on  short  and  long  term  loans,  the 
diminution  of  imports  and  increase  of  exports,  and  the  recent  exchange  for  fifty- 
year  bonds  of  short-term  loans  maturing  in  1928  and  1929. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  number  of  unemployed  receiving  doles  was  about 
39,000.   The  number  of  unemployed  is  falling  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  a  week. 

Imports  and  Exports. — For  the  first  four  months  of  1927,  the  imports  show 
a  diminution  in  value  of  approximately  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1926,  and  the  exports  an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  4  per  cent. 

Imports 

Jan.-Apl.,  1927     Jan.-Apl.,  1926     Difference  in  1927 


Francs  Francs  Francs 

Foodstuffs                                4,888,949,000  3,496,604,000  +1,392,345,000 

Raw  materials                        10.863.340,000  13,725,130,000  -2,861,790,000 

Manufactured  goods  ..    ..      1,818.611,000  2,535.988,000  —  717,377,000 


Total                              17,570,900,000  19,757,722,000  -2,186,822,000 

Exports 

Foodstuffs                               1,552,201,000  1.475,008,000  +  77,193,000 

Raw  materials                         5,640,950.000  4.999,007.000  +  641,943,000 

Manufactured  goods  ..    ..     11,061,091,000  11.131,247,000  -  70,156,000 


Total   18,254,242,000       17,605,262,000       +  648,980,000 


Exports  exceed  imports  by  683,342,000  francs  in  value.  For  the  same 
period  of  1926,  the  adverse  balance  was  2,152,460,000  francs.  The  improvement 
is  due  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  franc,  and  not  to  a  diminution 
in  the  total  volume  of  imports.  On  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  these  has 
increased  by  about  10J  per  cent  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  following  official  figures: — 

Imports 


Jan.-Apl.,  Jan.-Apl.,  Difference 

1927  1926  in  1927 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Foodstuffs                                                 2,331,842  1,676,536  +  655,306 

Raw  materials                                         14,774,876  13,676,350  +1,098,526 

Manufactured  goods                                    434,082  535,129  —  101,047 


Total                                              17,540,800  15,888,015  +1,652,785 

Exports 

Foodstuffs                                                 368,005  451,798  -  83,793 

Raw  materials                                          9,735,257  8,664.457  +1,070,800 

Manufactured  goods                                  1,684,211  1,433.962  +  245,449 


Total   11,787,473       10,555,217  +1,232,256 


The  value  of  Canada's  exchange  with  France  during  the  period  under  review 
was  as  follows: — 

1927  1926  Increase 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

275,456,000  126.672,000  148.784,000 
234,098,000       158,292,000  75,806,000 


Imports  from  Canada 
Exports  to  Canada  . . 
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Above  figures  show  that  the  trade  balance  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  was  favourable  to  Canada  to  the  extent  of  4.1,358,000  francs. 

C onsolidatio7i  of  Short-Term  Bonds. — M.  Poincare  recently  explained  the 
results  of  the  last  conversion  loan  issued  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  redeem 
a  large  amount  of  short-term  loans  maturing  in  1928  and  1929,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  the  sum  of  18,450,000,000  francs,  averaging  7  per  cent  interest.  The 
whole  of  this  amount  was  subscribed  for,  the  holders  of  the  maturing  bonds 
accepting  in  exchange  50-year  bonds  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  previous  conversions,  the  reduction  of  interest 
on  various  forms  of  Government  securities,  the  paying  off  of  numerous  one- 
month,  three-month,  six-month  and  one-year  bonds,  the  total  of  the  bonds  whose 
management  and  repayment  was  entrusted  to  the  Caisse  Autonome  d'Amortisse- 
ment  has  been  reduced,  in  ten  months,  from  49  to  40  billion  francs. 

M.  Poincare  further  stated  that,  owing  to  economies  effected  in  various 
departments  and  the  huge  reduction  in  the  annual  charges  for  the  public  debt, 
it  would  be  possible  in  1928  to  appropriate  1,800  million  francs  to  increase  the 
salaries  and  pensions  paid  to  the  civil  service,  and  this  without  any  new 
taxation. 

TARIFF   CHANGES   AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Greek  Tariff  Modifications 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1211  (April  16,  1927,  page  475)  respecting  Greek  wheat  and  flour  duties, 
the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  decree  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  Greece  on  April  29,  1927,  and  made  effective  from  that  date: — 

The  value  of  the  metal  drachma  for  the  collection  of  import,  municipal,  harbour  and 
additional  dues  on  wheat  and  meslin,  Class  7a,  b  of  the  Customs  Tariff  in  force,  is  fixed  at 
drs.  10  in  bank  notes. 

The  value  of  the  metallic  drachma  for  the  collection  of  import,  municipal,  harbour  and 
additional  dues  on  wheat  flour,  with  or  without  bran,  Class  8a  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  is 
fixed  at  drs.  14  in  bank  notes. 

A  decree  of  March  2  had  increased  the  coefficient  from  5  to  8^  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  from  6|  to  14  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour,  so  that  under  the  subse- 
quent decree  only  the  wheat  coefficient  has  been  altered. 

The  basic  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  entering  Greece  is  6  drachmae  per  100 
kilogs  and  on  flour  9  drachmae  per  100  kilogs.  The  municipal  and  other  dues 
which  comprise  surtaxes  amount  roughly  in  all  to  about  75  per  cent  of  the  basic 
duty  in  each  case.  The  result  is  that  the  present  tariff  on  wheat  entering  Greece 
is  about  $1.40  per  100  kilogs  (220  pounds)  and  on  flour  $2.95  per  100  kilogs. 

A  Greek  decree  of  March  12,  1927,  relating  to  duty  on  certain  animals  and 
food  products,  which  was  to  have  gone  into  operation  on  April  15,  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  been  superseded.  The  March  decree 
would,  among  other  things,  have  imposed  a  duty  on  canned  salmon  of  360  paper 
drachmai  per  100  kilogs  maximum  tariff,  and  240  paper  drachmai  minimum 
tariff,  plus  surtaxes  in  each  case  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  duty.  In 
consequence  of  a  new  decree,  which  is  dated  April  15,  freedom  from  duty  is  con- 
tinued in  respect  of  the  following:  fresh  meat  (item  2a) ;  cheese  (item  3a) ; 
melted  cooking  butter,  salted  or  not,  and  sheep  or  goat  butter,  salted  or  not, 
intended  for  melting  (item  3b) ;  milk,  sterilized  or  not,  and  condensed  milk 
(item  3c) ;  foodstuffs  obtained  from  fisheries,  except  red  and  black  caviar  and 
botargo  (item  4);  pulse  (item  9a-f). 

Duties  are  reimposed  on  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  birds,  on  the  basis  of 
three  paper  drachmai,  for  duty  purposes,  being  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  gold  drachma;  on  potatoes  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  at  the  full  rate 
of  14  paper  drachmai  for  one  gold. 

The  Greek  gold  drachma  is  worth  19.3  cents  in  Canadian  money  and  the 
paper  drachma  about  1J  cents. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  June  1,  1927. — No  change  worthy  of  notice  has  taken  place 
in  the  commercial  situation  during  the  month.  Sales,  particularly  among 
retailers,  continue  to  be  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  there  is  still  the  same  difficulty 
in  the  collection  of  accounts  as  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  So 
far  as  surface  indications  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  that  this  condition  has 
become  normal,  and  commerce  is  gradually  adjusting  itself  to  a  period  of 
reduced  turnover  and  restricted  operations.  This  reduction  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  import  trade;  while  detailed  figures  are  not  available,  it  is 
known  that  the  receipts  from  customs  duties  have  decreased  considerably,  the 
total  for  March  being  two  and  a  half  million  pesos  lower  than  for  the  preceding 
month,  which  amounted  to  some  nine  millions  of  pesos,  a  decrease  of  some 
27  per  cent.  Among  other  branches  of  commerce,  the  automobile  trade  is 
suffering  from  a  reduced  demand,  and  textile  manufacturers  are  finding  difficulty 
in  securing  orders.  The  reduction  in  petroleum  output  still  continues,  the  follow- 
ing statement  giving  comparative  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  as  compared  with  1926: — 

1927  1926 
Barrels  Barrels 

January   6,078,726  9,519,865 

February  "   5,441,083  8,559,338 

March   5,720,654  8,345,421 

17,240,463  26,424,624 

These  figures  indicate  a  decrease  of  about  35  per  cent.  The  latest  figures 
in  regard  to  mining  also  indicate  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  coal,  although  small  increases  have  taken  place  in  copper  and  zinc. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  activity  in  building,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  Federal  District,  where  several  new  subdivisions  have  recently  been 
opened  for  development.  The  speed  at  which  construction  is  taking  place  on 
these  subdivisions  indicates  that  there  is  no  lack  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
houses,  and  that  some  deeper  reason  must  be  found  for  the  present  state  of 
depression  in  business  circles.  Development  is  also  taking  place  in  connection 
with  hydro-electric  schemes  (which  are  financed  by  Canadian  interests),  and 
large  irrigation  works  are  also  in  progress.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  of 
Mexico  opened  its  new  line  to  Guadalajara  during  May'  thereby  giving  a  new 
direct  route  to  Mexico  City  from  the  United  States,  via  the  west  coast;  as  this 
railway  opens  up  an  area  rich  in  agricultural  possibilities,  it  should  have  an 
important  bearing  in  the  future  of  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

Exchange  on  New  York  was  quoted  on  May  31  at  46.57  (cents  to  the  peso) 
as  compared  with  46.80  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  silver,  which  now  stands  at  a  discount  of 
8.30  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.30  per  cent  at  the  end  of  April. 


BUSINESS   AND   COMMERCIAL   SITUATION   IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  25,  1927. — The  customs  returns  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
April  indicate  the  further  check  in  imports  anticipated  in  the  last  report  from 
this  office. 

This  condition  appears  likely  to  continue,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  reports 
of  sales  in  general  lines  of  merchandise  are  very  discouraging.  One  important 
bank  refers  to  business  as  in  a  state  of  paralysis.  "  There  is  little  change  in  the 
situation,"  states  Wileman's  Brazilian  Review,  "all  markets  remaining  stagnant. 
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The  bright  spot  in  the  horizon  is  the  textile  industry,  which  is  recovering  actively 
in  virtue  of  low  exchange."  Importers  take  up  the  position  that,  as  they  are 
not  getting  sales  for  existing  agencies,  they  are  not  taking  on  anything  new. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  1927-28  Campaign  Coffee  Crop  just  appearing 
on  the  market  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  continued  stagnation.  The  estimated 
surplus  over  world  consumption  as  at  June  30,  1926,  of  9,536,000  sacks,  may  be 
taken  as  conservative.  The  Banque  Franchise  and  Italienne  estimates  the  Santos 
crop,  including  1,800,000  bags  Minas  and  50,000  bags  Parana  shipped  through 
Santos,  at  14,735,000  bags  against  the  "  Centro  do  Cafe  "  estimate  of  13,000,000 
bags.  As  the  minimum  world  stock  necessary  to  maintain  a  normal  position  is 
about  4^  million  sacks,  there  will  be  in  June,  1928,  about  5  million  sacks  weigh-  • 
ing  on  the  market.  There  are  increasing  signs  here  of  perturbation  as  to  the 
disposal  of  this  surplus,  and  in  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Jornal  do  Com- 
mercio  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  the  harvest  is  practically  concluded  in  five 
months,  while  the  consumption  for  the  1927-28  campaign  takes  twelve  months, 
the  stocks  actually  existing  at  the  middle  of  the  campaign  will  much  exceed  the 
estimates  which  are  based  on  the  close  of  the  campaign  at  June  30,  1928. 


FORTHCOMING  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  (BIRMINGHAM),  1928 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  1,  1927. — The  ninth  British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham) 
will  take  place  from  February  20  to  March  2,  1928,  and  will  be  housed  in  the 
enlarged  exhibition  buildings  at  Castle  Bromwich.  These  structures  are  now 
under  one  roof,  and  with  a  floor  area  of  250,000  square  feet  it  is  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  exhibition  hall  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  the 
site  of  the  fair  is  the  centre  of  a  huge  industrial  area  comprising  many  staple 
industries  of  the  country.  The  last  fair  (held  this  spring)  was  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  successful  to  date.  Over  80,000  buyers  and  others  visited  the  fair 
and  there  was  a  record  number  from  overseas. 

price  of  space  and  application  forms 

The  charge  for  space  is  3s.,  or  72  cents,  per  square  foot. 

This  office  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  copies  of  the  schedule  of  exhibits  which  will  be  shown  in  1928  in  addi- 
tion to  application  forms  and  general  information.  These  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Department,  quoting  file  27416. 

GOVERNMENT  AID 

The  British  Government  has  again  agreed  to  spend  the  sum  of  $125,000  for 
publicity  purposes  for  the  fair  at  home  and  abroad.  This  publicity  will  cover 
both  the  London  and  Birmingham  sections  and  should  attract  many  thousands 
of  buyers. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITS 

The  general  schedule  of  exhibits  is  as  follows: — 

Group  1. — Brass  foundry,  Hardware  and  Ironmongery. 

Military,  naval,  cabinet,  domestic  and  other  brassf oundry ;  hearth  furniture;  metal 
furniture  of  all  descriptions;  hollow-ware,  copper  goods  and  bronze  (excluding  fancy 
goods) ;  general  hardware,  safes,  locks,  keys,  cash  and  deed  boxes,  sheetmetal  work, 
washing  machines  and  appliances;  knife-cleaning  machines;  metal  trunks,  wire  goods; 
string,  cord  and  twine;  laundry  machinery  and  appliances;  preserving  bottles  and  jars, 
water  filters. 
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Group  2. — Metals. 

All  description'  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals,  and  alloys  (excluding  precious 
metals)  in  billets,  ingots,  strips,  sheets  and  circles;  wire  rods  and  tubes;  stainless 
metals,  tool  steels;   rust-proofing  processes. 

Group  3. — Construction,  Building  and  Decoration. 

Building  materials;  builders'  ironmongery  and  hardware;  architectural  and  orna- 
mental work;  constructional  steelwork,  f erro-concrete ;  sanitary  apparatus,  appliances 
and  fittings;  Contractors'  plant;  shop,  bar  and  restaurant  fittings;  municipal  engineer- 
ing and  equipment;  paints,  colours,  enamels,  varnishes,  stains,  polishes,  lacquers,  metal 
powders,  glues  and  adhesives;  mechanical  and  hand  painting  and  spraying  apparatus; 
decorating  materials,  wall  papers  and  coverings;  plate  and  sheet  glass. 

Group  4- — Power,  Lighting,  Heating,  Cooking  and  Ventilating. 

Electrical,  gas,  oil,  steam  and  other  plant,  apparatus,  appliances,  equipment  and 
fuels,  ventilating  plant;  plant  and  accessories.  Illuminating  glassware;  electrical  por- 
celain. 

Group  5. — Engineering. 

General  machinery,  machine  tools,  engineering  and  industrial  tools,  scientific  instru- 
ments; sheet  metal  machinery;  transmission,  conveying,  lifting  and  hauling  appli- 
ances; saw-mill  equipment;  industrial  rubber  goods  and  engine  packings;  foundry 
appliances  and  requisites;  malleable  ironfoundry,  drop  forgings,  die  castings,  general 
castings,  wire,  tube  and  rolling  mill  plant;  hydraulic  plant;  scales,  balances  and  other 
weighing  instruments;  measuring  and  testing  instruments  and  appliances;  heat  treat- 
ment of  metals;  industrial  equipment;  railway  materials;  carriage  work;  ropes  and 
cables  of  steel  and  hemp ;  machinery ;  glassware. 

Group  6. — Agriculture. 

Agricultural,  dairy  and  horticultural  machinery  and  implements,  appliances  and 
utensils;   milk  bottles;   poultry  equipment. 

Group  7. — Mining. 

Mining,  colliery  and  quarrying  machinery  and  appliances. 

Group  8. — Motors,  Motor-cycles  and  Cycles;  Cycle  Accessories  and  Perambu- 
lators. 

Motors,  motor-cycles,  cycles,  motor-car,  motor-cycle  and  cycle  accessories,  equip- 
ment and  fittings;  perambulators,  mail  carts,  push  chairs,  push  carts  (excluding  toys), 
invalid  carriages. 

Group  9. — Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness. 

Guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  ammunition,  shooting  range  fittings  and  appliances;  saddlery, 
harness  furniture;   whips,  horse  clothing,  stable  fittings  and  appointments. 

Group  10. — Brewing,  Distilling  and  Catering. 

Brewery  plant,  distilling  plant,  cold  storage  plant;  fittings  for  catering  and  licensed 
trade. 

Group  11. — Services. 

Export  journals,  trade  journals,  catering  for  trades  represented  in  the  Birmingham 
Section  of  the  fair,  transport  services;  publicity  services;  trade  organizations;  indus- 
trial welfare  associations;  public  safety  associations;  trade  propaganda  organizations; 
packing  materials  and  cardboard  boxes  for  all  trades  represented  in  the  Birmingham 
Section  of  the  fair. 

CATALOGUES 

A  carefully  compiled  catalogue  of  the  fair  is  published  in  three  languages, 
which  gives  in  detail  the  particulars  of  goods  offered  and  is  kept  for  permanent 
reference  by  most  visitors  to  the  fair.  This  catalogue  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  world.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mr.  C.  Stanley,  General  Manager,  British  Industries  Fair,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Birmingham,  or  by  application  to  the  Bristol  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office. 
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BRUSSELS   COMMERCIAL  FAIR 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  May  28,  1927. — At  the  eighth  annual  Commercial  Fair  held  in 
Brussels  from  April  11  to  25  last  there  were  2,883  exhibitors,  of  which  1,931 
were  Belgian.  Of  the  twenty-five  foreign  countries  represented,  France  headed 
the  list  with  627  exhibitors.  There  were  87  German  firms,  59  British,  38  Dutch, 
27  United  States,  24  Swiss,  and  21  Italian.  There  were  498  stands  for  machinery 
and  metallurgical  products,  372  for  food  products,  and  199  for  electrical  goods. 

The  total  attendance  during  the  two  weeks  may  have  reached  the  million 
mark.  The  results  appear  to  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  despite  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  financial  situation  being  still  somewhat  uncertain  for  buyers, 
especially  Belgian,  there  was  some  hesitation  in  placing  orders. 

A  large  stand  displaying  a  full  range  of  kitchen  cabinets  and  other  furni- 
ture of  Canadian  manufacture  attracted  much  attention.  Among  other  exhibits 
noted  were  Canadian-made  saws,  files,  and  garden  tools  displayed  by  a  Belgian 
import  house. 

The  fair  is  held  annually  for  two  weeks  beginning  the  second  Monday  in 
April,  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  taking  this  opportunity  of  showing  their 
goods  with  a  view  to  studying  the  demand — an  excellent  method  of  investigat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  Belgian  market — are  advised  to  make  reservations 
for  space  a  few  months  before  the  opening.  Details  regarding  the  location  of 
stands,  cost  and  other  useful  information  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Bel- 
gian consular  offices  in  Canada,  and  every  assistance  will  be  given  interested 
Canadian  firms  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels, 
which  should  be  consulted  before  definite  arrangements  are  concluded.  There 
are  a  great  many  Canadian  products,  especially  manufactured  goods,  which 
cannot  find  a  market  in  Belgium  chiefly  on  account  of  their  landed  price  being 
too  high,  and1  a  preliminary  investigation  regarding  the  demand  would  show 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  while  to  exhibit. 

SPAIN'S  FLOATING  EXHIBITION 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  departure  of  the  floating  exhibition 
which  will  shortly  leave  Barcelona  for  South  America  and  the  Far  East.  This 
enterprise  is  being  organised  by  the  Spanish  Government  with  the  co-operation 
of  various  commercial  groups. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required 
by  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  as  follows: — 

Waikaremoana  Electric  Power  Scheme.  Sections  57,  59. — 11.000  volt  switchgear  and 
metering  equipment;  two  sets  k.v.  oxide  film  lightning  arresters;  fifty  sets  oxide  film  cells. 
(Tenders  close  October  4.) 

Waikato  Electric  Power  Scheme,  Section  235. — Two  sets  50  k.v.  horn  gap  arresters; 
spares;  one  50  k.v.  oxide  film  arrester;  twenty-five  spare  oxide  film  cells.  (Tenders  close 
October  4.) 

Waikato  Electric  Power  Scheme,  Section  227. — Four  10.000  k.v  .a.  transformers.  (Ten- 
ders close  October  25.) 

These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

'  JUNE  20,  1927 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  20,  1927.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June 
13,  1927,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Monetary 
Unit 


1.0175 


Country 

Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

(  zeclio-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Eire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

India  Rupee 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentine  Rep  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  .  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Libra 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlement  $ 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ; 
the  chambre  de  commerce,  district  of  montreal;  border  chamber  of  commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

545.  Wthe\t  Flour. — A  firm  at  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  are  desirous  of  negotiating  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

546.  Flours. — A  firm  in  Trieste  are  a,nxious  to  open  up  business  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  strong  granular  flours  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni. 

547.  Oats;  Potatoes;  Sardines;  Cod. — A  firm  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  desire  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  and  other  food  products. 

Miscellaneous 

548.  Grains  and  Wheat. — Canadian  exporters  of  grains  and  wheat  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Trieste. 

549.  Clover  Seed. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  competitive  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian sources  for  red  and  white  clover  seed  when  1927  prices  are  available. 


June  13, 

June  20, 

Parity 

1927 

1927 

4  86§ 

$4.8576 

$4.8608 

1390 

.  1390 

.1390 

20263 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

1930 

.0391 

.0391 

4020 

.4005 

.4010 

1930 

.0551 

.0559 

.  1726 

.1717 

1.0805 

.  0505 

.0504 

.1930 

.1923 

.1925 

.2382 

9^79 

.1930 

.0136 

.0138 

.2680 

.2587 

.2587 

.2680 

.2677 

.2683 

.2680 

.2673 

.2675 

.1407 

.1412 

.1412 

.4985 

.4643 

.4681 

.3709 

.4525 

.4525 

.3650 

.3643 

.3643 

1 .0000 

.9998 

1 . 0009 

.4985 

.4650 

.4652 

.4244 

.4250 

.4212 

.5462 

.1180 

.1181 

4.86§ 

4 . 8550 

4.8500 

1.0000 

1.0050—1.0175  1 

.0050—1. 

.6350 

.6275 

.4020 

.4006 

.4008 

4.8665 

3.8000 

3.7500 

.5678 

.5612 

.5612 
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550.  Timothy  Seed. — Quotations  for  Canadian  timothy  seed  will  be  considered  by  an 
English  firm  of  seed  importers. 

551.  Alsike. — A  West  of  England  importer  desires  quotations  for  Canadian  alsike  seed 
during  the  summer  1927. 

552.  Wooden  Mantels. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  importers  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  ship  to  Scotland  large  numbers  of  wooden  mantelpieces 
for  the  numerous  housing  schemes  in  progress.    Mantels  must  be  good  but  plain. 

553.  Skewers. — A  Midland  firm  state  they  are  buyers  of  wooden  skewers  in  from  25- 
to  100-case  lots.    Quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  desired,  together  with  sample. 

554.  Maple  Flooring. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  timber  brokers  conversant  with  Canadian 
maple  flooring  would  like  to  establish  connections  with  manufacturers  not  already  repre- 
sented on  this  market. 

555.  Spruce. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  timber  brokers  who  already  have  established  con- 
nections for  Halifax  spruce  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Campbelltown  and  Miramichi 
shippers. 

556.  Pine. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  at  Liverpool  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch 
with  British  Columbia  pine  exporters  who  are  not  already  represented  in  the  North  of 
England. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Trapper,  July  4;  Canadian  Raider,  July  14;  Canadian 
Rancher,  July  23— all  C.G.M.M.;  Brandon,"  July  9;  Marburn,  July  20;  Bothwell,  July  23 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  July  9;  Huronian,  July  23 — both  White  Star-Dominion; 
Salacia,  Cunard  Line,  July  16. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line*  July  3. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  July  1;  Canadian  Leader,  July  15 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  July  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  July  7;    Melita,  July  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
July  1;  Athenia,  July  16 — both  Cunard  Line. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  July  16. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  July  1;  Minnedosa,  July  8;  Montclare,  July  16;  Mont- 
rose, July  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Albertic,  July  2;  Regina,  July  7;  Calgaric,  July  13; 
Megantic,  July  16;  Doric,  July  23 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Moveria,  July  1;  Andania, 
July  8;   Modavia,  July  22 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Berwyn,  July  2;  Brandon,  July  9;  Balfour,  July  16;  Bothwell,  July  23 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  July  4;  Canadian  Raider,  July  14;  Canadian 
Rancher,  July  23 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Alaunia.  July  1;  Ausonia,  July  8;  Antonia,  July  16; 
Ascania,  July  22 — all  Cunard  Line;  Comino.  Fumess  Line.  July  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  June  30;  Manchester  Producer,  July  7; 
Manchester  Citizen,  July  14;    Manchester  Division,  July  21 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  July  2;  Cairntorr,  July  9;  Cairnross,  July  16: 
Cairnvalona,,  July  21 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Cairngowan,  June  30;  Scatwell,  July  13 — both  Thomson  Line;  Brant 
County,  July  5;   Hada,  July  18 — both  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd. 

To  Havre. — Porsanger,  intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Golden  Gate,  July  7;  Grey  County,  July  25 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd.;  Ootmarsum,  June  30;  Hardenburg.  July  15 — both  Thos.  Harling  &  Son. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  June  29;  Gorm,  July  12 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Oslo,  Trondhjem,  Bergen  and  Stavanger. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American 
Line,  July  15. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valverde,  July  7;  Valperga,  July  21 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Aboukir,  Canadian  South  American  Line.  June  29. 
To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Fantee,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  15. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  July  9;    Marken,  New  Zea- 
land SS..  July  16. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Schewen,  New  Zealand  SS.,  July  23;  Canadian  Challenger, 
C.G.M.M.,  July  25. 

To  Sr.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  June 
30:  Canadian  Runner  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  July  14 — both  C.G.M.M.;  Margaret  (also 
calls  at  Bermuda,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada),  Ocean 
Dom.  SS.,  July  9. 
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To  Bermuda,  Bahamas.  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
July  13. 

To  St.  John's,  Xfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  30, 
July  21;  Copthorne,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  8. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  July  6,  July  20;  Navarit,  June  27,  Julv  11, 
July  25— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montroyal,  June  2S;  Montnairn,  July 
13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  June  29;  Empress  of  Australia, 
July  6;  Empress  of  Scotland,  July  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  July  2;  Canadian  Car- 
rier, July  16— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  "Withy,  July  13. 

To  Sr.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  July  13;  Farnorth,  July  5,  July 
16;  Sambro,  July  18 — both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nerissa,  June  28,  July  12;  Silvia,  July  5,  July 
39— -both  Red  Cross  Line. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  27,  July  18. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  July  8,  July  22;   Pro  Patria,  French  Mail  Service,  July  5,  July  19. 

To  West  Coast  Neavfoundland  Ports. — Femfield,  Farquhar  SS..  July  6,  July  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  July  1 ;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Julv  15— both  C.G.M.M.;  Haraldshang,  July  7:  Adolf  Bratt,  July  21— both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  June  29;  Caledonia,  July 
13— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Vigo  (Spain). — Roussillon,  French  Line,  July  5. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
July  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  July  5;  Talthybius.  July  26. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Maunganui,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  29. 

To  Melbourne,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  July  12. 
To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane. — Montague,  American-Australian  Orient  Linp. 
July  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — West  Islip,  American-Aus- 
tralian Orient  Line,  July  18. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Osiris,  June  30;  Seekonk,  July  14 — both  United 
American  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  July  23. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trade,  July  7;    London  Merchant,  July  21 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
June  30;  Rialto.  July  25 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina, 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Alaska,  June  30;  Indiana.  July  25 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton.  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  July  1;  Nebraska, 
July  15 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Westerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line.  July  12. 

To  Trinidad  and  othfr  West  Indian  Ports. — British  Monarch,  Canadian  Transport 
Companv,  July  2. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  July  23. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,    Melbourne.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico 
and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
225,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San 
Domingo,  Central  American  States,  Co- 
lombia, Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf. 
(Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia;  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(2).    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings, 
Customs  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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A 

Adding  Machines 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   252 

Agencies 

Brazil,  Canadian  in   42 

Canada,  sales  agencies  for  firms  in..  408 

East  Africa. .   705 

France,   Marseilles    as   a    centre  for 

Canadian   98 

Japan   380 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   487 

Brazil,  market   513 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  246 

Chile,  demand  for  in   170 

Czechoslovakia,  Canadian  exports  to..  403 

Denmark.  Canadian  exports  to   403 

Finland,  Canadian  exports  to   403 

Germany,  Canadian  exports  to   402 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  454 

Norway,  Canadian  exports  to   403 

Poland,  Canadian  exports  to   403 

Russia,  equipment  for   99 

exports  from  Canada   402 

Sweden,  Canadian  exports  to   403 

Agricultural  Products 

Dutch  East  Indies,  exports..   18 

Germany,  duties  extension   170 

tariff  on   413 

Agriculture 

Denmark,  exports   140 

Irish  Free  State,  and  its  products. .  . .  209 

Switzerland,  conditions   241 

Venezuela,  developments   18 

Aluminum 

Japan,  industry   182 

Ammunition 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   244 

Mexico,  restricted  import   648 
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Angola 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Customs  tariff   737 

Distribution  system   668 

Documentation   766 

Production  and  natural  resources  . .  . .  594 

Apparel.    See  Clothing 
Apples 

Australia,  Tasmania,  crop  in   300 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   191 

market  in  •   309 

France,  market  in  Paris   501 

Germany,  imports   366 

Great    Britain,    "  Brown-heart "  case 

judgment   731 

grading  and  standardization  of,  and 

producers   554 

Imperial  Fruit  Show,  1926   4 

import  trade,  1926   329 

season,  1926-27   729 

under  Sale  of  Food  Act,  1926   631 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada . .  . .  450 

Spain,  market   551 

United  States,  Canadian  exports  to...  . .  221 

Apples  (Evaporated) 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   366 

Argentina 

Automobile  situation  in.   136 

Business  conditions                 101,  189,  641 

Business  customs  in   4S 

Cable  rates  (week-end)  to  Canada   469 

Exports,  January  to  March,  1927..   ..  610 

Grain  marketing,  proposed  co-operative.  641 

Marking  regulations   107 

Meat  trade  conditions   425 

Newsprint,  proposed  manufacture. .   ..  47 

Phonographs,  market   233 

Preference  in  foreign  purchases,  move- 
ment for   642 
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Argentina — C  on. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Buenos  Aires: 

January  27,  1927   233 

April  19,  1927  615,  643 

April  20,  1927  610,  641 

Reports  from  D.  Forster,  Office  of 
Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos 
Aires : 

December  6,  1926   47 

December  18,  1926   101 

December  27,  1926   136 

January  17,  1927    189 

Arms,  Ammunition,  Etc. 

Mexico,  restriction  of  imports   648 

Artificial  Silk.    See  Silk  (Artificial) 
Asbestos 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   482 

Italy,  market   61 

Japan,  imports   550 

Australia 

British  motor  car  manufacturers  dele- 
gation 606,  634 

Brus'hware,  marking  of  imports   92 

Business  conditions  

39,   203,    297,   457,    569,  701 

Carbide  manufacture   458 

Commonwealth  Government  steamers 

losses   334 

Copper  production   125 

Cotton  industry  in   525 

Cotton-spinning  industry  in   333 

Customs  duties  (deferred)  346,  682 

Electric  current:  distribution  and  con- 
trol                          .   572 

Electrical  scheme  of  Victoria  Govern- 
ment  499 

Fruits  (dried) ,  exports  to  Canada ....  90 

export  prices  124,  633 

prospects  for  1927   332 

Gold  yield,  1926   397 

Industrial  delegation  to  United  States.  334 
Invoice  requirements:  Melbourne  Har- 
bour Commissioners   647 

Labour  troubles  in   41 

Luggage,  passengers'  customs  examina- 
tion  92 

Moat  trade  conditions   424 

Motor,  (British)  industry  delegation  to 

606,  635 

development  in   299 

New  Guinea,  gold  discoveries   126 

oil  prospecting  in   128 

New  South  Wales,  agricultural  show  in  703 

business  conditions   L40 

liquor  laws,  amendment   605 

mining  industry  in                         ..  525 

motor  car  sales  in   241 

motor  show  at  Sydney   299 

newspaper  tax  in   240 

newspaper  tax  declared  unconstitu- 
tional   606 


Page 

Australia — Con. 

New  South  Wales- — Con. 
reports  of  Commercial  Agent  B.  Mil- 
lin,  Sydney: 

December  16,  1926   125 

January  14,  1927   240 

February  10,  1927    299 

March  17,  1927   525 

April  7,  1927   605 

May  5,  1927   703 

tires  and  rubber  accessories  manu- 
facture  125 

wheat  pool  ballot   703 

wool  clip   703 

sales  in  126,  300,  528 

Overseas  trade,   July   to~  September 

1926   376 

Paper  industry  in   664 

market  for  Canadian   387 

mills  in  '  395 

preferential  duties   389 

Population   300 

Pulp  for  newsprint  production  in..  ..  664 

Rabbit  skin  sales   703 

Refrigerated  meat  exports   605 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne: 

December  1,  1926   39 

January  13,  1927   203 

February  3,  1927   297 

February  9,  1927   332 

February  24,  1927   387 

March  9,  1927   45S 

April  8.  1927    569 

Reports  of  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  (Mel- 
bourne : 

December  14,  1926   92 

December  15,   1926   90 

January  13,  1927   205 

February  9.  1927..  *  333,  334,  377 

February  24,  1927   397 

March  9,  1927   458 

March  11,  1927    499 

March  17.  1927   498,  500 

April  1,  1927    498 

April  8,  1027  571,  572 

April  20,  1927   633,  634 

April  28,  1927                              664,  666 

May  4,  1927   701 

Sea  transport  of  food:  research..    ..  571 

Shipping  of   125 

Silk  (artificial)  industry  proposed..  ..  666 
Storage  batteries,  preference  on  Cana- 
dian.. ..  ..  ..  106,  411 

Sugar  production  in   300 

Tasmania,  apple  season  in   300 

proposed  pulp  and  paper  mills..  ..  395 

Tenders  invited   535 

Tobacco-growing  in   526 

Wallpaiper  imports,   1925-26.  \   ..    ..  395 

Whaling  in  Antarctic  125,  606 

Wheat  and  flour  market  conditions..  297 

Wine  trade..   704 

Wireless  exhibition  at  Melbourne....  498 

Wool  clip   205 

market  conditions  40,  29S 
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Austria 

Exports  from  Canada   357 

Flour  imports  from  Canada   361 

FlouiV   (Canadian)    market  detailed..  721 

Grain  production   723 

Motor  car  imports  from  Canada..   ..  405 


B 


Bacon  and  Ham 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  247 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..  421 

Banking 

Great  Britain,  Scotland   275 

Irish  Free  State   209 

Barley 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   472 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..   ..  419 

Batteries  (Storage) 

Australia,  preference  on  Canadian.  106,  411 

Beans  (Baked) 

Great  Britain,  North  of  England  mar- 
ket  401 

Beef 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada..  ..  484 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

of  wet,  salted   247 

Holland,  market  for  horse   8 

Japan,  imports   550 

Beer 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica, 

import  trade   244 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   192 

market  in  1926   309 

Beet  (Sugar) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  . .  629 

Belgian  Congo 

Area,  population,  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Customs  tariff   737 

Distribution  system   669 

Documentation   766 

Production  and  natural  resources..   ..  594 

Textiles  trade,  1925   17 

Belgium 

Agricultural  machinery,  imports  from 

Canada   487 

Assessment  of  duty  on  weight   586 

Automobiles  and  parts,  imports  from 

Canada   487 

Barley,  imports  from  Canada   472 

Beef,  imports  from  Canada   484 

Buckwheat,  imports  from  Canada . .  . .  472 

Budget  of   164 

Business  conditions,  1926   160 

Butfcter,  imports  from  Canada   4S3 

Catalogues  wanted  for   611 

Cheese,  imports  from  Canada   483 

Commercial  travellers'  samples   188 

44360—2 
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Belgium — Con. 

Cost  of  living  161,  773 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade   286 

Economic  notes   773 

Fish  (canned),  imports  from  Canada..  483 

Flour  'restrictions  removed   106 

Foreign  trade  in  1926..  163,   222,   286,  470 

Grain,  imports  from  Canada   471 

Imports  and  exports  (table)   286 

Imports  from  Canada   471 

Imports  from  United  States   432 

Lard,  imports  from  Canada   484 

Lead,  imports  from  Canada   473 

Metals,  non-iferrous,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada  472 

Milk  (canned),  imports  from  Canada.  484 
Minerals  (non-naetallic),  imports  from 

Canada   482 

Oats,  imports  from  Canada   472 

Rabbit  skins,  demand   430 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Brussels: 

January  5,  1927   160 

January  15,  1927   188 

January  27,  1927   222 

February  11,  1927   286 

March  8,  1927    432 

March  17,  1927   430 

March  25,  1927   470,  482 

April  30,  1927   586 

May  28,  1927  773,  780 

Rubber  goods,  imports  from  Canada . .  486 

Samples  wanted   612 

Shipping  in  1926   164 

Sugar,  imports  from  Canada   485 

Trade  by  countries   287 

Trade  with  Canada   288 

Trade  with  United  States   288 

Wheat  flour,  imports  from  Canada..  484 
Woodpulp   and   paper,  imports  from 

Canada   485 

Zinc,  imports  from  Canada   472 

Belting  (Leather) 

China,  market   226 

Bicycles 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   252 

Biscuits 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   244 

Blacking 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Board  (Duplex) 

China,  market  in  Shanghai   437 

Bolivia 

Foreign  trade  of   701 

Boots  and  Shoes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  452 
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Box  Shooks  (Orange)  ( 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market.  677 

Bran  and  Shorts 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 


trade   245 

Brazil 

Agriculture  census   515 

implements,  market   513 

labour  conditions  and  wages   514 

stations   516 

Business  conditions  

12,    133,    253,   504,    741,  777 

Canadian  agencies  in   42 

Canadian  imports  into: 

adding  machines   252 

automobiles  .   251 

bicycles   252 

cement  ,  252 

electrical  appliances   251 

fish   251 

flour  250,  674 

iron  and  steel   251 

metal-working  machinery   252 

rubber  goods   250 

sewing  machines  and  parts   259 

wheat   250 

whisky   252 

Export  trade  of  Canada  with   250 

Flour  (Canadian),  prospects  for  sale..  674 

drop  in  prices   SI 

Immigration  (agricultural)   515 

Import  market  conditions   305 

trade,  1925   306 

Imports  and  exports   134 

Radio,  market  for  equipment   134 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

December  31,  1926   133 

January  5,  1927  134,  250 

January  15,  1927                           305,  306 

March  5,  1927   408 

March  31,  1927  504,  513 

April  29,  1927   674 

May  5,  1927   741 

May  25,  1027..  ..   777 

Sao  Paulo,  State  of: 

general  conditions  in   408 

trade  openings   410 

Brick 

United  States,  Canadian  trade  in..  ..  221 

British  Malaya  i 

Motor  vehicles,  trade  in   444 

Openings  in   257 

British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  new  preferential  tariff  certifi- 
cate  562 

Barbados,  Empire   Shopping   Week..  328 

new  tariff  preference   647 

Bermuda,  carrots  import  restriction..  195 

clothing  imports   558 


British  Guiana,  new  tariff  preferences.  474 
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British  "West  Indies — Con. 

British  Honduras,  customs  surtax  ter- 
minated.  682 

imports  and  exports  of   535 

Grenada,   increased    preferences  from 

July  1   563 

Jamaica,  business  conditions  70,  223, 

330,  436,  577,  708 

imports : 

agricultural  implements   246 

ammunition   244 

apparel   244 

bacon   247 

beef  (wet,  salted)   247 

beer,  ale  and  porter   244 

biscuits   245 

blackening  and  polishes   245 

boots  and  shoes  (leather)   245 

bran,  shorts  and  middlings   245 

brooms  and  brushes   245 

butter   245 

calcium  carbide   245 

cement   245 

cheese   245 

chinaware,  porcelain  and  pottery..  245 

confectionery   246 

cordage   246 

electrical  supplies   246 

fencing  wire   24S 

fish  (canned)   246 

(dried,  salted)   246 

(pickled  herrings)   246 

foodstuffs   247 

glass  and  glassware   246 

ham   248 

hardware   246 

hay   246 

india  rubber  '   247 

insecticides   245 

iron,  galvanized   248 

lard   247 

machinery   247 

matches   247 

meats  (canned)   247 

milk  (condensed)   248 

motor  vehicles   245 

nails,  screws  and  rivets..   248 

oats   24-' » 

oils.,  bean   248 

paints  and  varnishes   248 

paper   248 

patent  medicines   248 

perfumery   248 

pickles,  sauces  and  condiments..  ..  248 

pork  (salted)   248 

potatoes   249 

sewing  machines   247 

silk  piece  goods   249 

soap   249 

sugar   249 

tea   249 

toys  and  games   249 

vegetables,  dried,  canned  or  pre- 
served   249 

whisky   249 

wire  netting   248 

wood  and  timber   249 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
Jamaica — Con. 

orange  box  shooks,  etc   677 

refrigerators  (electrical)   304 

tariff  preferences   563 

schedules  (new)   538 

trade  with  Canada  in  1926,  detailed 

by  commodities   244 

proclamation  on  trade  agreement..  561 
reports  of  F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner: 

December  30.  1926   70 

January  31,  1927   223 

February  28,  1927   339 

March  19,  1927   436 

April  28,  1927   577 

May  21,  1927   677 

May  28,  1927   708 

report  of  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W. 
Cook,  Kingston : 

February7  22,  1927   304 

Trinidad,  tariff  preferences  562,  680 

Wearing  apparel  and  clothing  imports.  560 

Brushware 

Australia,  marking  of  imports   92 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

South  Africa,  restriction  of  imports..  539 

Buckwheat 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   472 

Building  Materials 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   193 

Butter 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   483 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Denmark,  new  export  regulations..   ..  63 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..   ..  421 

Holland,  Canadian  imports   256 

Japan,  imports   549 

C 

Cables 

Australia:  week-end  rates  to  Canada..  469 
China,  expediting  of  to   70 

Calf  Skin 

China,  market   226 

Canada 

Assistance  by  Trade  Commissioners.. 

18,    103,   258,    314,   290,  650 
British  Trade  Commissioners  in..    ..  646 
Exporters  on  travel  abroad  should  no- 
tify Department   177 

Exports  to  United  States  under  three 

tariffs  94,   242,  354, 

536,   618,  762 
Imports  and  exports:  relation  between 

products   709 

Labour  in  and  England  contrasted..  556 

Meat  trade  conditions   424 

Sale  agencies  of  Canadian  firms..   ..  620 


Page 


Canada — Con. 

Summary  of  trade  by  months..  ..7, 

159,   280,   386,   578,  671 
Telegrams  to  Mexico,  restrictions  re- 
moved  429 

Trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia. 

1,   82,  289 

Trade  with  Japan  545,  588 

New  Zealand,  1926   449 

Candy 

Japan,  market  for   714 

Canned  Goods 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..  ..  421 
Germany,  imports   364 

Caps  (Wooden) 

West  of  England,  special  market..   ..  628 

Carbide 

Australia,  manufacture   458 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Carrots 

Bermuda,  restriction  on  import..  ..  195 
Casein 

Great  Britain,  market   279 

Catalogues 

Belgium,  wanted   611 

Java,  enclosing  letters  with   608 

Cattle  (Canadian) 

Great  Britain,  market   272 

Scottish  market  304,  331 

South  Wales  co-operative  movement 

to  introduce  store   552 

trade  in  North  of  England   627 

Cement 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   252 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Germany,  new  drying  process   616 

Cereals 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   191 

Holland,  shipments  from  Canada..  ..  184 

Ceylon 

Rubber  exports   649 

Cheese 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   483 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade   420 

Tariff,  preferential  on  Canadian   138 

United  States,  Canadian  exports  to   220 

Chemicals 

China,  M'anchuria,  imports   192 

Chile 

Foreign  trade   (1926)    and  budgetary 

conditions   615 

Implements  and  machinery,  demand..  170 

Improved  prospects  in  Patagonia . .  . .  257 

Nitrates,  present  position  of  industry..  643 

Trade  tour  itinerary  in  Patagonia. .  ..  257 
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China 

Apple  market  in   309 

Beer  market  in   300 

Belting  (leather),  etc.,  market   226 

Building  materials,  imports   193 

Business  conditions  in  201,  308,  353 

Cables  to   70 

Commodity  market,  1926   308 

Customs  surtax  at  Shanghai   241 

Duplex  board,  market . .  .  -.   437 

Fish  market  in. .   309 

Elour  mills  in  (list)   101 

situation   437 

Furniture  market   743 

Manchuria,  business  conditions   167 

cereals  imports   191 

chemicals  imports   192 

clothing  imports   193 

electrical  materials  imports   193 

exports  and  imports  trade   71 

fishery  products  imports   169 

foodstuffs  imports   191 

foreign  trade,  1920-24   45 

fruit  imports   191 

hides  and  leather  imports . .   192 

imports  in  1925   167 

india  rubber  imports   193 

machinery  imports   194 

market  characteristics   313 

method  of  conducting  business.  .72,  194 

musical  instruments  imports   194 

natural  resources,  production  and  in- 
dustry   43 

paper  imports   192 

piece  goods  imports   168 

sugar  imports   192 

terms  of  payment  in   194 

timber  imports   193 

wines  and  beers  imports   192 

Metals  and  minerals  imports   169 

New  2\  per  cent  customs  tax  at  Shang- 
hai  138 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Shanghai : 

December  17,  1926   100 

January  13,  1927   226 

January  31,  1927   308 

February  14,  1927    437 

March  11,  1927  \   437 

May  11,  1927  ,  743 

Rubber  goods  market   309 

Safety  of  shipments  to   146 

Sugar  market  in   309 

Trade  Marks  Law   289 

Wheat  situation  in   437 

Wheat  and  flour  situation   101 

Whisky,  market  in   309 

Chinaware 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Clothes  Pegs 

Great  Britain,  North  of  England  mar- 
ket  400 


Page 


Clothing 

British   West   Indies,  imports   into..  560 

Jamaica,  imports   244 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   193 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada . .   . .  452 

Cobalt  Oxide 

Japan,  duty-free   507 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  451 

Cocoanut  Fibres 

Holland,  machinery  for  spinning..    ..  314 

Cod  (Dried) 

Mexico,  market   534 

Codfish 

Cuba,  market   49 

Colombia 

Railway  materials  and  supplies  for..  439 
Telephone  lines,  tenders  invited..    ..  75 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service 

Canadian     representatives  travelling 

abroad   356 

Importance  of  full  particulars  in  first 

letter   201 


Mr.  P.  W.  Cook's  visit  to  Canada,  304, 

353,  385  ,  482,  588 
Mr.  James  Cormack's  visit  to  Canada, 

81,  126,  171,  385,  481,  538,  588,  625 
Mr.  Frederic  Hudd's  tour  of  Quebec 

and   Ontario  449  ,  481.   538  ,  587 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara's  visit  to  Canada, 

617,  625,  732,  753 

Condensed  Milk 

See  Milk,  Condensed 

Conf  ectionery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   246 

East  Africa.  Canadian  in   213 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  450 

Copper 

Australia,  production   125 

Japan,  importation  increase   181 

Cordage 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica   246 

Cotton 

Australia,  industry  in   525 

Spain,  cultivation  in   649 

Cranes 

New  Zealand,  railway  tenders   241 

Cuba 

Codfish  market   49 

Consular  invoices  where  certified..  ..  347 

Consular  regulations   107 

Customs  tariff  (new)  proposed   71o 

Trade  with  Canada   96 

Cutlery 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   193 
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Cyprus 

Tariff  changes  not  confirmed   347 

Czechoslovakia 

Agricultural  implements,  Canadian  ex- 
ports to   403 

-Canada  trade  agreement   82 

Certificates  of  origin  105,  138 

Exports  from  Canada   3-57 

Fish  imports   731 

Flour,  imports  from  Canada   361 

market  for  Canadian  detailed  . .   . .  689 

Forest  service  of   505 

Grain  supply  of   693 

Milling  industry  in   692 

Paper  industry,  sales  cartel   75 

Prague  Fair  results   497 

Tire   casings  imports  from  Canada..  404 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada..  1,  82,  289 

D 

Dairy  Products  { 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada..    ..  363 

Great  Britain,  market   272 

Irish   Free   State,   creamery  industry.  467 

United  States,  Canadian  exports  to..  219 

Dairying  I 

North  of  England  industry   64 

Denmark  \ 

Agricultural  exports  of   140 

imports,  Canadian  exports  to . .    . .  403 

Butter,  new  export  regulations  ....  63 

Exports  from  Canada   357 

Flour  imports  from  Canada   361 

Garden   utensils,    import   regulations.  617 

Motor  car  imports  from  Canada . .   . .  404 

Rubber  goods,  imports  from  Canada..  403 

Tire  casings,  imports  from  Canada . .  404 

Dominican  Republic 

Trade  of   47 

Douglas  Fir 

Germany,  market   679 

Drugs  (Crude) 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada..    ..  367 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  455 

E 

East  Africa  1 

Bazaar  trade  in   704 

Chocolate     (Canadian),    its  keeping 

qualities   213 

Distribution  systems   704 

Representation  560,  704 

Tires  and  tubes,  trade   41 

Eels 

Germany,  market  for  frozen   581 

Holland,  market  for  live   224 

Egg  Cases 

Irish  Free  State   65 


Page 

Eggs 

British  Merchandise  Marks  Act;  mark- 
ing of  imported   469 

Egypt 

Foreign  companies  in   557 

Railway  supplies,  market   525 

Underwear  and  hosiery  market   8 

Electric  Appliances  | 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   251 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   246 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   193 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada  . .  . .  454 

Electricity 

Australia,  current  distribution  and  con- 
trol  572 

Victoria  Government's  scheme. .    . .  499 
Great  Britain,  scheme  for  Scotland..  658 

Elmwood 

Great  Britain,  market..    . .  t   732 

Engineering 

Great  Britain,  industry  in 

Northern  Ireland   497 

trade  conditions   277 

Esthonia  ( 

.  Exports  from  Canada   357 

Flour  imports  from  Canada   361 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs  J 

Australia,  wireless  exhibition  at  Mel- 
bourne   498 

Belgium,  Brussels  Commercial  Faij\ .  780 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  shop- 
ping week   328 

Czechoslovakia,  results  of  Prague  Fair.  497 
France,  Paris  Domestic  Arts  Exhibi- 
tion  441 

Germany,  Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  results.  440 
Great  Britain,  British  Industries  Fair 

(Birmingham),  1927   36£ 

British  Industries  Fair,  1928   77S 

Empire  Timbers,  proposed   519 

Imperial  Fruit  Show,  1926   4 

Imperial  Fruit  Show,  1927   439 

Inventions   670 

Irish  Free  State,  National  Show..   ..  700 

Norway,  Industries  Fair   772 

Poland,  fair  at  Poznan   258 

Russia,    farm    machinery    and  road- 
making  equipment   99 

Spain,  floating  exhibition   780 

F 

Fancy  Goods,  Etc. 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  455 

Feedstuff  s 

Germany,  imports   326 

Finland 

Exports  from  Canada   . .  357 

Flour,  imports  from  Canada. .  ....  . .  361 

Motor  car,  imports  from  Canada..  ..  405 

Tire  casings,  imports  from  Canada. .  . .  404 
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Fire  Hose 

•China,  market   226 

Fish 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   251 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   246 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   169 

market..   309 

Czechoslovakia,  imports   731 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada...    ..  365 

Holland,  Canadian  shipments   184 

import  trade   256 

Iceland,  industry   289 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  450 

Poland,  market   696 

Sweden,  imports  from  Canada   365 

Trade  conditions  in  leading  countries.  698 

Fish  (Canned) 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   483 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  246 

Great;  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..   ..  422 

Greece,  enters  duty  free   715 

Fish  (Dried) 

-Italy,  imports  of   59 

Fish  (Dried,  Salted) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  246 

Fish  (Frozen) 

Germany,  market   581 

Fish  (Pickled) 

Jamaica,  imports  of  herrings   246 

Fish  (Salt) 

Lessening  consumption  of   698 

Fish  Meal 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada . .  . .  365 
Flax 

Great  Britain,  industry  in  Northern 

Ireland   496 

Flour 

Australia,  market  conditions   298 

Austria,  market  for  Canadian   721 

imports  from  Canada   361 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   484 

restrictions  removed   106 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   250 

drop  in  prices   81 

prospects  for  sale   674 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   246 

China,  mills  in  (list)   101 

situation  101,  437 

Czechoslovakia,  imports  from  Canada.  361 

market  for,  detailed   6S9 

milling  industry   692 

Esthonia,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Finland,  imports  from  Canada..  ..  ..  361 

Germany,  imports   359 

and  wheat  consumption  in   768 

imports  from  Canada   361 

milling  industry  in   772 

tariff  on   413 


Page 


Flour — Con. 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade.. 420,  726 

chemicals  use  limitation   410 

dumping  alleged   728 

market   271 

Pure  Food  Report   461 

Whit  e  bread  versus  brown  bread ....  728 

Greece,  duties   475 

tariff..   776 

Holland,  market   132 

Irish  Free  State,  trade  in   278 

Italy,  import  restrictions   47 

Japan,  imports   546 

industry  during  1926    342 

Latvia,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Norway,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Poland,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Russia,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Sweden,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Foodstuffs 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  247 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   191 

Germany,  imports   326 

Great  Britain,  Liverpool,  imports  from 

Canada   629 

Holland,  market   130 

Food  Preservatives 

Great  Britain,  British  regulations..   ..  6,36 

effect  of  new  regulations   523 

Footwear 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   245 

Denmark,  imports  from  Canada  (rub- 
ber)  .   404 

Great  Britain,  development  of  trade  in 

sports  shoes   344 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  452 

Switzerland,  market   45 

Footwear  (Rubber) 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   403 

Straits  Settlements,  trade   281 

Forest  Products 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   367 

Forests 

Czechoslovakia,  state  service  of   505 

Foxes 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada..  ..  367 
France 

Apples,  market  in  Paris   501 

Business  conditions,  1926  283.  500 

Canada's  exports  to   285 

Cost  of  living  in   284 

Crops  in  1926   284 

Domestic  Arts  Exhibition  in  Paris..  ..  441 

Economic  conditions   775 

Foreign  population  growth   379 

Marseilles  as  a  centre  for  Canadian 

agencies   98 

Patent  law  changes   534 

Pulp  and  paper  situation   712 
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France — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

December  30,  1926   99 

March  2.  1927   378 

March  11,  1927   441 

March  28,  1927    500 

April  22,  1927   583 

Mavl8,  1927   712 

June  1.  1927   775 

Shipbuilding  in  1926   187 

Tariff  bill  (new)   401 

duties  revised   311 

(new)  proposed  401,  583 

Tile-making  process  (new)   378 

French  Morocco 

Motor  imports   560 

Fruit 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   367 

Great    Britain,     English  production 

statistics   731 

Marketing  of  in   554 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  market   273 

Fruit  (Dried) 

Australia,  export  prices  90,  124,  633 

prospects  for  1927   332 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   367 

Furniture 

China,  market   743 

Furs 

German}',  imports  from  Canada   369 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  452 

G 

Germany 

Agricultural  duties  extended  170,  505 

implements:  Canadian  exports  to.  ..  402 

Animal  hair,  market   609 

Apples    (evaporated),    imports  from 

Canada   366 

imports   366 

Business  conditions  223,  254,  321, 

406,  527,  609 

Canned  goods,  imports   364 

Cement  drying  process  (new)   616 

Credits  for  Russian  business   470 

Dairy  produce  imports  from  Canada..  363 

Douglas  fir,  market   679 

Drugs  (crude),  imports  from  Canada..  367 

Eels  (frozen),  market. .  ■   581 

Exports  from  Canada   357 

Fish  imports  from  Canada   365 

(frozen)  market   581 

meal  imports  from  Canada   365 

Flour,  etc.,  tariff..  ..   413 

and  wheat  consumption   768 

imports  from  Canada  359,  361 

milling  industry  in  '  772 

Foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs  imports..   ..  326 

Foreign  trade,  1926    325 


Page 

Germany — C  on. 

Forest  products,  imports  from  Canada.  367 

Foxes,  imports  from  Canada   367 

Fruit  (dried),  imports  from  Canada..  361 

Furs,  imports  from  Canada   369 

Grain  (Canadian)  exports  to   362 

duty-free  license  suspension   682 

Hamburg  grain  exchange  regulations..  608 

Honey  imports   364 

Imports  and  exports,  1926   325 

Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  results   440 

Lobster  shells,  market  for   528 

Lumber  market   679 

Manufactured  goods  imports   328 

Milling  products  tariff   647 

Minerals,  imports  from  Canada . .    . .  368 
Motor  oar  imports  from  Canada..   ..  404 
Packing-fhouse  products,  Canadian  ex- 
ports to   363 

Raw  materials,  imports   327 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg: 

December  30,  1926  f.  ..  82 

February  11,  1927  321,  356 

March  5,  1927                            359,  402 

March  18,  1927   470 

April  1,  1927    505 

May  11,  1927   689 

May  24,  1927   768 

May  25,  1927   721 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Ham- 
burg : 

January  25,  1927..   223 

February  4,  1927   254 

March  6,  1927   406 

March  15,  1927    440 

April  4,  1927    527 

April  13,  1927   528 

April  23,  1927   581 

May  4,  1927    609 

May  17,  1927   679 

May  19,  1927    697 

Rubber  goods,  imports  from  Canada..  403 

Seeds,  imports  from  Canada   367 

Shipbuilding  in  1926   187 

Tire  casings,  imports  from  Canada..  404 

Wheat  and  flour  consumption   768 

Glass  and  Glassware 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   246 

Gold 

Australia,  yield  1926   397 

New  Guinea,  discovery   126 

Grain 

Argentina,  proposed  co-operative  mar- 
keting  641 

Austria,  production   723 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   470 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

-trade   246 

Czechoslovakia,  crop  year  1925-26. .  . .  693 

Denmark,  Canadian  exports  to   363 

Finland,  Canadian  exports  to   363 
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Grain — Con. 

Germany,  Canadian  exports  to   362 

duty  free  license  suspension   683 

Hamburg  exchange  regulations . .   . .  608 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..   ..  418 

market   271 

Norway,  Canadian  exports  to   363 

Sweden,  Canadian  exports  to   363 

United  States,  Canadian  exports  to,  in 

and  grain  products   219 

Great  Britain 

Anti-pilferage  device   683 

Apple  import  trade,  1926   329 

season  1926-27   729 

under  Sale  of  Food  Act,  1926   631 

Bacon  and  hams,  trade  in  Bristol1  area.  421 

Barley,  trade  in  Bristol  area   419 

Beans    (baked)    North    of  England 

market   401 

Beet  (sugar)  market   629 

British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham), 

1927   369 

"Brown-heart"  apple  case:  judgment..  731 

Budget  changes   520 

Building  trade,  Bristol  area,  1926..  ..  465 

Business  conditions  2,   3,  185, 

236,  265,  275,  330,  398,  418, 
460,   490,   518,    602,   657,  661, 

700,  733 

Butter  trade  in  Bristol  area   421 

Canned  goods,  trade  in  Bristol  area. 

421,  422 

Caps   (special  wooden)   for  West  of 

England   629 

Casein  market  in  North  of  England..  279 
Cattle    (Canadian    store)    for  South 

Wales  -   552 

(Canadian)  market  in  Scotland.  .301,  331 

trade  in  North  of  England   627 
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Packing 

'  Great  Britain,  anti-pilferage  device  . .  683 

Packing-House  Products 

Germany,  Canadian  exports  to   353 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  248 
New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  452 

Paper 

Australia,  exports  from  Canada   387 

imports  of  parchment   396 

industry   664 

market  for  Canadian   387 

preferential  duties   389 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   485 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   248 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   192 

Czechoslovakia,  sales  cartel  in  indus- 
try...  75 

France,  situation   712 

Great  Britain,  market   275 

Holland,  demand  in   282 

India,  manufacture  from  grass   649 

Japan,  imports   549 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..    ..  616 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  455 
United  States,  Canadian  exports  to  in 

and  nulp..   219 

See  also  Newsprint. 

Parcel  Post 

Mexico,  shipment   617 

Sweden,  direct  exchange  with  Canada.  478 

Patent  Medicines 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   248 
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Perf  umery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   248 

Phonographs 

Argentina,  market   233 

Pickles  and  Sauces 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   248 

Piece  Goods 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  249 
China,  Manchuria,  imports   168 

Ploughs 

Brazil,  in  demand   517 

Plums  (Ontario) 

Great  Britain,  in  market  of   6 

Poland 

Agricultural  implements,  Canadian  ex- 
ports to   403 

Exports  from  Canada   357 

Fish,  market   693 

Flour,  imports  from  Canada   361 

International  fair  at  Poznan   258 

Pork  (Salted) 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  imports.  24S 

Pork  and  Beans 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..   ..  422 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Distribution  system   668 

Documentation   766 

Production  and  natural  resources..   ..  594 

Potatoes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  249 

Northern  hemisphere  production..    ..  17 

United   States.   Canadian   exports   to.  220 

market  for  Canadian   672 

Pottery 

Great  Britain,  exemptions  from  duty.  715 
Produce 

United  States,  market   in  New  Eng- 
land...   639 

Puip 

See  Woodpulp 

Puncheons  (Rum) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market.  677 

R 

Rabbit  Skins 

Australia,  sales   703 

Belgium,  demand   430 

Radio  Equipment 

Brazil,  market   134 

Irish  Free  State,  market   631 
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Railway  Materials  and  Supplies 

Colombia,  demand   439 

Egypt,  market   525 

New  Zealand,  trade 'with  Canada..   ..  453 

Raw  Materials 

Germany,  imports   327 

Rayon.   See  Silk  (Artificial) 

Refrigerators  (Electrical) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  demand.  305 

Representation 

East  Africa  560.  704 

Rhodesia  (Northern) 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Customs  tariff   736 

Distribution  systems   667 

Documentation   768 

Production  and  natural  resources..   ..  594 

Rhodesia  (Southern) 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Distribution  systems   667 

Documentation   766 

Oranges,  exports  of   300 

Production  and  natural  resources..  ..  594 

Road-Making  Equipment 

Latin  America,  demand   17 

Russia,  competitive  tests  for   99 

Rubber 

Ceylon,  exports   649; 

Rubber  Goods 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  manu- 
facture at  Sydney   125 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada..    ..  486 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   250 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  247 

China,  market   3C9 

Manchuria,  imports   193 

Denmark,  imports  from  Canada . .   . .  403 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada..   ..  403 

Holland,  market   133 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  454 

Russia 

Agricultural  implements,  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  r  402 

Agricultural    machinery    for  competi- 
tive tests:   99 

Credits:  German  Government  renewals  470 

Exports  from  Canada   357 

Flour,  imports  from  Canada   361 

Foreign  trade,  fiscal  year  1925-26..  ..  171 
Roadmaking    machinery:  competitive 

tests."   99 

Sawnwood,  reduced  exports  t'o  Great 

Britain   312 

Rye 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   472 
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S 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Italy,  market  for   529 

Samples 

Belgium,  wanted   612 

Japan,  wanted   380 

Seeds  I 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   ,367 

Great  Britain,  West  of  England  im- 
port trade   757 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  452 

Seed  (Cotton) 

Kenya,  experiment  in   756 

Sewing  Machines 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   252 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  247 

Shingles 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market.  677 
United  States,  asbestos,  duty-free..  ..  748 

Shipbuilding 

Great  Britain  186,  276 

World  production,  1926   186 

Shipping 

Australia,    losses    on  Commonwealth 

steamers   334 

Silk 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica  imports.  249 

Silk  (Artificial)  } 

Australia,  proposed  industry   666 

Japan,  imports  127,  550 

United  States,  market   438 

Skewers 

North  of  England,  market   599 

Skins  (Rabbit) 

Australia,  Sydney,  sales   ..  703 

Soap 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  249 
South  Africa 

Automotive  development   214 

Brooms  and  brushes,  restriction  of  im- 
ports  f>39 

Business  conditions.  .69,  216,  375,  468,  576,  765 

Importations  by  letter  post   539 

Invoice  forms:  completion   564 

Invoices  required  for  clearing  goods 

through  customs   245 

Raw  materials  imported  for  industrial 

purposes   506 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Cape  Town: 

January  10,  1927    214 

January  14,  1927   213 

March,  31,  1927.  .593,  634,  667,  704,  735,  766 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town: 

December  2,  1926   41 

December  9,   1926  69,  70 
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South  Africa — Con, 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town 
— Con. 

January  14,  1927   216 

February  14,  1927   375 

February  15,  1927   375 

March  10.  1927   46$ 

April  8,  1927   57C 

Report  of  Miss  A.  Simpson,  Office  of 

the  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape 

Town: 

April  8,  1927..  _   576 

Sales  tax  on  invoices   345 

Steel  industry   375 

Tariff  changes   617 

Tires  and  tubes,  trade   41 

Trade  ship  (Italian),  visit  of   576 

Weights  and  Measures  Act   376 

Wheelbarrows:  tariff   70 

Wording  of  certificate  of  value   442 

South-West  Africa 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Production  and  natural  resources..   ..  594 

Spain 

Apples,  market   561 

■Cotton  cultivation  in   619 

Customs  anomalies  in. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  683 

Spirits,  Etc. 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  451 

Squid 

Japan,  fishing  industry   310 

Stationery 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market . .   . .  616 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  455 

Staves 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market.  677 

Sleamship  Services 

Africa   (Sub-Continental  ports)   638 

Australia,  new  service  from  New  York.  500 
Canada  to  East  African  and  Indian 

ports   314 

To  West  Africa   475 

Vancouver  to  British  West  Indies..  510 

Vancouver  to  South  American  ports.  509 

Sleel 

Japan,  conditions  in  industry   180 

South  Africa,  industry   375 

Straits  Settlements 

Rubber  shoe  trade   281 

Water  supply  development  in  Singapore  305 

Sugar 

Australia,  production   300 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   &f^. 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  249 

China,  market   309 

Manchuria,  imports   192 
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Sugar — Con. 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..  ..  422 

Empire  organization   535, 

Scottish  market   629 

Sugar  (Beet) 

Irish  Free  State  subsidy  regulations..  195 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Japan,  imports   550 

Sweden 

Agricultural  implements,  Canadian  ex- 
ports to   403 

Canadian  trade  with   73 

Exports  from  Canada   357 

Fish,  imports  from  Canada   365 

Flour  imports  from  Canada   361 

Motor  car  imports  from  Canada   405 

Parcel  post,  direct  exchange  with  Can-. 

ada   476 

Tire  casings,  imports  from  Canada . .  . .  404 

Switzerland 

Agriculture  conditions   241 

Footwear  market   45 

Pointers  for  firms  exporting  to   713 

Sales  and  representation  in   713 

T 

Tanganyika 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Documentation   766 

Tariffs 

Angola,  customs   737 

Argentina,  marking  regulations   107 

Australia,  deferred  customs  duties.  .346,  682 

brushware,  marking  of  imports..  ..  92 
invoice  requirements  of  Melbourne 

Harbour  Commissioners   647 

baggage  examination   92 

preferential  duties  106,  389,  411 

Belgian  Congo,  customs   737 

Belgium,  assessment  of  duty  on  weight.  586 

commercial  travellers'  samples..    ..  188 

flour  restrictions  removed   106 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  new  pref- 
erential certificates   562 

Barbados,  new  preferences   647 

Bermuda,  restriction  on  imports  of 

carrots   195 

British  Guiana,  new  preferences..  ..  474 

British  Honduras,  surtax  terminated.  682 
Grenada,  increased  preferences  from 

July  1   563 

Jamaica,  new  tariff  schedules  538,  563 

Trinidad,  preferences  562,  680 

Canada-West  Indies  trade  agreement 

proclaimed   561 

Cheese,  preferential  on  Canadian..  ..  138 

China,  customs  requirements   15 

customs  surtax  at  Shanghai   241 

new  2-2-   per   cent   customs  tax  at 

Shanghai   138 

trade  marks  law   289 

Cuba,  consular  invoices  certification..  347 

consular  regulations   107 

new  tariff  proposed   715 
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Tariffs— Con. 

Cyprus,  proposed  changes   347 

Czechoslovakia,  certificates  of  origin . . 

105,  138 

trade  agreement  with  Canada: 

schedules                              1,  82,  289 

Denmark,  butter  export  regulations..  63 
garden  utensils:  import  regulations.  617 
imports:  country  of  origin  to  be  in- 
dicated  617 

France,    commercial    agreement  with 

Germany  347,  539 

proposed  new  tariff  311,  401,  583 

Germany,  agricultural  duties  extended. 

170,  505 

duties  on  flour  and  other  agricultural 

products   413 

duty-free  licenses  for  grain  suspended.  682 

milling  products   647 

Great  Britain,  budget  changes  475,  520,  521 

chemicals  in  flour:   limitation..    ..  410 

marking  regulations   745 

Merchandise    Marks    Act  applica- 
tions 469,  525,  583,  648,  681 

optical  goods  preference  conditions..  195 

pottery  exemptions   715 

Greece,  canned  fish  duty-free   715 

modifications   776 

wheat  and  flour  duties  475,  776 

Holland,  import  restrictions   12 

India,  budget  proposals   442 

Irish  Free  State,  beet  sugar  (subsidy) 

regulations   195 

carcasses  importation   195 

customs  anomalies  in   683 

customs  changes  105,  106 

letter  post,  articles  imported   138 

Italy,  customs  increase   106 

flour  import  restrictions   47 

Japan,  meat  import  control   311 

oxide  of  cobalt  duty-free   507 

proposed  changes  347,  475 

Kenya,  customs  tariff   738 

Mexico,  arms,  etc.,  import  restriction..  648 

certification  of  consular  invoices..  ..  507 

changes  in  tariff  443,  682 

consular  fees  442,  716 

Mozambique,  customs   737 

New  Zealand,  customs   50 

irmport  regulations                         ..  411 

wheat  duty  suspension  discontinued.  346 

Norway,  gold  surcharge   138 

Nyasaland,  customs   73o 

Rhodesia  (Northern),  customs   736 

South  Africa,    brooms    and  brushes, 

restriction   539 

certificate  of  value:  wording   442 

charges  _  617 

invoice  regulations  345,  564 

letter  post  importations. .  ....  ....  539 

raw  materials  imported  for  industrial 


purposes . 


506 

sales  tax  on  invoices   345 

wheelbarrows   70 

Spain,  customs  anomalies   683 

Tanganyika,  customs   735 

Uganda,  customs  N 
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Tariffs—  Con. 

United  States,  asbestos  shingles  duty- 
free   748 

imports  from  Canada    under  three 

tariffs  94.  242,  354,  536,  618,  762 

plant  entry  regulations   93 

tourists'  purchases  ruling   747 

Zanzibar,  customs   739 

Taxation 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  newspaper 

tax  unconstitutional   606 

Xew  Zealand,  of  non-resident  firms..  338 

Tea 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  249 

Telegraph  Services 

Canada-Mexico:   restrictions  removed.  429 

Tenders  Invited 

Australia   -35 

Colombia,  telephone  lines   75 

Xew  Zealand.  .51,  108,  291,  347,  411,  649,  780 

Textiles 

Belgian  Congo,  trade,  1925   17 

Great  Britain,  trade  conditions   277 

Tiles 

France,  new  process  for  making . .  . .  378 
Timber 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   485 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   249 

China,  Manchuria,  imports   193 

Great  Britain,  Empire  timbers:  pro- 
posed exhibition   519 

Bristol  area,  trade  in  1928   463 

market   274 

North  American  in  34* 

North  of  England  trade   121 

Holland,  demand   282 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  454 
Russia,  reduced  imports  of  sawnwood 

to  Great  Britain   J12 

Venezuela,  industry   102 

Tinplates 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade  in  1926 


461 


Tire  Casings 

Czechoslovakia,  exports  from  Canada 

to   404 

Denmark,  imports  from- Canada. .    ..  404 

Finland,  imports  from  Canada   404 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada..    ..  404 

Norway,  imports  from  Canada   404 

Sweden,  imports  from  Canada   404 

Tires  (Rubber) 

Australia,  manufacture  at  Sydney..  ..  125 

South  and  East  Africa,  trade   41 

Tobacco 

Australia,  growing  of  in   526 

Great  Britain,  industry  of  Belfast...  497 

trade  in  Bristol  area   464 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  151 
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Tools  and  Implements 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  453 

Toys 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica  imports.  249 

Tubes  (Rubber) 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  manu- 
facture at  Sydney   325 

South  and  East.  Africa,  trade   41 

U 

Uganda 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Customs  tariff   738 

Documentation   766 

Production  and  natural  resources. .   . .  594 

Underwear 

Egypt,  market   8 

United  States 

Asbestos  shingles  enter  duty  free . .  . .  748 

Automobile  industry  in   767 

Business  conditions,  1926   177 

Business  conditions  (general) .  .407,  579,  739 
Imports  and  exports:  relation  between 

products   709 

Imports  from  Canada : 

apples   221 

brick   221 

dairy  produce   219 

grain  and  grain  products   219 

hay   221 

lumber  and  lumber  products   219 

potatoes  220,  672 

produce,  market  in  New  England . .  639 

pulp  and  paper   219 

under  three  tariffs. 94,  242,  354,  536,  618,  762 

Imports  into  Belgium  from   432 

Labour  in  and  England  contrasted. .  . .  556 

Meat  trade  conditions   425 

Milk  and  cream  import  regulations..  64S 

Plants,  entry  of  (regulations)   93 

Newsprint  standard  definition   170 

Rayon,  market  in   438 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
eric Hudd,  New  York: 

February  3,  1927   177,  217 

March  18,  1927   407 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner John  H.  English,  New 
York: 

March  31,  1927   438 

May    2,  1927   579 

Mav  26,  1927   672 

June  10,  1927   739 

Report  of  St.  John  Betts,  office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  New  York: 

May  10,  1927   639 

Shipbuilding  in  1926.   187 

Tourists  purchases :   tariff  ruling . .    . .  748 

Trade  with  Canada,  detailed   217 

V 

Vegetables 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   249 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  area  trade..   ..  422 
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Vehicles 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada...  456 


Venezuela 

Agriculture  developments   18 

Timber  industry   102 

W 

Wallpapers 

Australia,  imports,  1925-26   395 

West  Africa 

Shipping  service  to  West  Africa   475 

Wheat 

Australia,  market  conditions   208 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   250 

China,  situation  101,  437 

Germany,  and  flour  consumption  in..  770 

Greece,  duties  475,  776 

Holland,  import  trade   131 

India,  crop  prospects   377 

Italy,  imports  of   59 

Japan,  imports,  1926   545 

New  Zealand,  suspension  of  duty  dis- 
continued  346 

trade  with  Canada   541 

World's  production   14 

Wheelbarrows 

South  Africa,  duty   70 

Wine 

Australia,  trade   704 

Wire 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

trade   248 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  453 

Wireless 

Australia,  beam,  between  and  Great 

Britain   571 

exhibition  at  Melbourne   498 
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Whisky 

Brazil,  Canadian  exports  to   252 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica  imports..  249 

China,  market   309 

Wood.    See  Timber 
Woodpulp 

Australia,  for  newsprint  production  . .  614 

trade  in   393 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   485 

France,  situation  in   712 

Great  .Britain,  market   275 

market  for  artificial  silk   573 

Italy,     imports     of    graphite  from 

Canada   711 

Japan,  for  artificial  silk   130 

imports   548 

New  Zealand,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  452 
United  States,  Canadian  exports  in  and 

paper   219 

Wool 

Australia,  clip   205 

market  conditions   40 

New  South  Wales  clip   703 

sales  at  Sydney  126.  300 

outlook  for  trade   298 

Wrapping  Paper  (Apple) 

Australia,  imports   396 

Z 

Zanzibar 

Area,  population  and  trade   594 

Communications   634 

Customs  tariff   739 

Documentation   766 

Zinc 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   472 

Zinc  Spelter 

Japan,  imports   551 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A    Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1927. 
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